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THERE is perhaps no human emotion which may not 
be described as infectious or epidemic, quite as justly as 
idiopathic or endemic. We “catch” cheerfulness or depres- 
sion, courage or terror, love or hatred, cruelty or pity, 
from a gay or a mournful, a brave or a cowardly, an 
affectionate or malicious, a brutal or tender-hearted asso- 
ciate, fully as often as such feelings are generated in our 
own souls by the incidents of our personal experience. In 
the case of individuals of cold and weak temperaments, it 
may even be doubted whether they would ever hate, were 
not the poisoned shafts of an enemy’s looks to convey the 
venom to their veins; nor love, did not the kiss of a lover 
kindle+the unlighted fuel in their hearts. The sight of 
heroic daring stirs the blood of the poltroon to bravery, and 
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the sound of a single scream of alarm conveys to whole 
armies the contagion of panic fear. Among the horrors of 
sieges and revolutions, the worst atrocities are usually com- 
mitted by men and women hitherto harmless, who suddenly 
exhibit the tiger passions of assassins and petroleuses ; mad- 
dened with the infection of cruelty and slaughter. Sym- 
pathy, then, is not, properly speaking, one kind of Emotion, 
but a spring in human nature whence every Emotion may 
in turn be drawn, like the manifold liquids from a conjuror’s 
bottle. In the following pages I shall, however, endeavour 
to trace its development only in the limited sense of that 
Emotion to which we commonly give the name of Sympathy 
par excellence ; namely, the sentiment of Pain which we ex- 
perience on witnessing the Pain of another person, and of 
Pleasure in his Pleasure, irrespective of any anticipated 
results, present or future, touching our personal interests. It 
has been hitherto assumed universally (so far as [am aware) 
that this precise emotion of Sympathetic Pain and Plea- 
sure has been felt in all ages by mankind ; and that, allow- 
ance being made for warmer and colder temperaments, and 
for the intervention of stronger or weaker moral reinforce- 
ments, we might take it for granted that every man, woman 
and child, savage and civilized, has always felt, and will 
always feel, reflected pain in pain and pleasure in pleasure.* 
It is the aim of the present paper to urge certain reasons 
for reconsidering this popular opinion, and for treating the 
Emotion of Sympathy as a sentiment having a Natural 
History and being normally progressive through various 
and very diverse phases; differing in all men, not solely 
according to their temperaments or moral self-control, but, 
still more emphatically, according to the stage of genuine 
civilization which they may have attained. It is super- 
fluous to remark that this inquiry is an important one, and 
must, if successfully conducted, serve to throw no small 


* Mr. Bain says (The Emotions and the Will, p. 113) that Compassion has 
been manifested in every age of the world, and that ‘‘never has the destitute 
been utterly forsaken.” Also (p. 210) that ‘‘the foundations of Sympathy and 
Imitation are the same ;” and that though ‘‘ the power of interpreting emo- 
tional expression is acquired,” some of the manifestations of feeling do imstine- 
tively excite the same kind of emotion in others, the principal instances oceur- 
ring under the tender emotion. The moistened eye, and the sob, wail or whine 
of grief, by a pre-established connection or coincidence, are at once signs and 
exciting causes of the same feeling.” 
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light on the whole subject of the Social Affections. Here, 
in the electric commotion caused by the actual spectacle of 
viyid pain or pleasure, we must needs find the best marked 
among all the multifarious psychological phenomena which 
result from the collision of human souls. All our Benevo- 
lence is, in truth, only the extension of such instant and 
vehement sympathy with actually-witnessed pain or plea- 
sure, into the remoter and less ascertained conditions of 
our fellow-creatures’ sufferings and enjoyments; all our 
Cruelty is only the perpetuation and exacerbation of the 
converse sentiment. As a flash of lightning is to latent 
electricity, such is the rapid and vivid Emotion struck out 
in us by the sight of another’s agony or ecstasy, compared 
with our calm, habitual social sentiments. Hitherto little 
attention has been paid to such Emotions, because (as above 
remarked) it has been assumed that they exhibit uniform 
phenomena ; and that if a man be so far elevated above a 
senseless clod as to feel anything at the sight of another's 
Pain, that which he feels is always sympathetic Pain ; and 
if he feel anything at sight of Pleasure, it is Pleasure. So 
deeply, indeed, is this delusion rooted in our minds, that it 
is almost impossible at the first effort to dissever the idea 
of such sympathy from our conception of human nature in 
its rudest stage ; much more to divide it from the sentiment 
of Love, or avoid confounding the lack of it with personal 
Hatred. With those whom we love (it is taken for granted) 
we must sympathize intensely ; and with the rest of man- 
kind in lesser measure, unless some special bar of antipathy 
intervene. But a little reflection will shew that this is far 
from holding good as universally true. There is such a 
thing as Love which is wholly a Love of Complacency 
without admixture of Benevolence; which seeks its own 
gratification, and is perfectly callous to the pains and joys 
of its object. And there is often absolute absence of sym- 
pathy between man and man, when no personal hatred 
exists to interfere with its expansion. The explanation of 
the facts must be found, if at all, by disentangling the roots 
of Egotism and Altruism (now so closely interwoven, but 
in their origin so far apart) at the very nexus of immediate 
Sympathy, where one human heart reflects back in vivid 
Emotion the Emotion of another. 

The first question which concerns us is: Does the descrip- 
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tion of Sympathy, as above given, as the common sentiment 
of men and women at our stage of civilization, apply pro- 
perly to the spontaneous sentiments of children and savages ? 
Does their Emotion at the sight of Pain or Pleasure take 
the same form as ours, and does it prompt them to similar 
actions? There are grounds, I believe, for denying that it 
does anything of the kind, and for surmising that the Emo- 
tion felt at such stages at the sight of Pain is more nearly 
allied to Anger and Irritation than to Tenderness and Pity ; 
and the Emotion felt at the sight of Pleasure, more akin to 
Displeasure than to reflected Enjoyment. 

Before endeavouring to interpret the sentiments of savages 
in these matters, we shall do well to cast a preliminary 
glance at the behaviour of the lower animals, concerning 
which we know somewhat more, and are less liable to be 
misled. Without assuming that the feelings of brutes sup- 
ply, in a general way, any direct evidence regarding those 
of even the most degraded tribes of men, they may justly 
be held to afford useful indication of them in the case of 
those actions wherein brute and savage obviously coincide, 
while the sentiments of civilized humanity fail to supply 
any explanation. 

Of all the facts of natural history, none is better ascer- 
tained than the painful one, that almost all kinds of animals 
have a propensity to destroy their sick and aged or 
wounded companions. The hound which has fallen off his 
bench, the wolf caught in a trap, the superannuated rook 
or robin—in truth, nearly all known creatures, wild or 
domesticated, undergo involuntary “Euthanasia” from the 
teeth, bills or claws of their hitherto friendly associates. 
It may be said to be the law of creation that such destruc- 
tion of the sick and aged should take place ; a law whose 
general beneficence, as curtailing the slow torments of hun- 
ger and decay, has properly been adduced by natural theo- 
logians to console us for its seeming repulsiveness and 
severity. The sight of another animal of its kind in agony 
appears to act on the brute as an incentive to destructive 
rage. He is vehemently excited, rushes at the sufferer, 
bellowing, barking or screeching wildly, and commonly 
gores, bites or pecks it till it dies. The decay of its aged 
companion, though it affects the animal less violently than 
its agony, stirs somehow the same instinct, which is the 
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precise converse of helpful pity; and, if the species be 
gregarious, a whole flock or herd will often join to extin- 
guish the last spark of expiring life in one of their own 
band. There are of course exceptions to this rule, especially 
among domesticated animals, which sometimes acquire gen- 
tler habits, and at one stage of advance merely forsake their 
sick companions, and at another (in some few rare cases) 
actually help and befriend them. The broad fact, however, 
on which I desire to insist at this moment is, that at the 
sight of Pain animals generally feel an impulse to Destroy 
rather than to Help; a passion more nearly resembling Anger 
than Tenderness. This emotion (to avoid continual cir- 
cumlocution) will be indicated in the following pages by 
the term which seems most nearly to describe its chief 
characteristic, namely, Heteropathy. It is the converse of 
“Sympathy,” as we understand that feeling ; and it differs 
from “Antipathy” as anger differs from hatred; Heteropathy 
being the sudden and (possibly) transient emotion, and Anti- 
pathy implying permanent dislike, with a certain combi- 
nation of disgust. 

The sight of the Pleasure of another animal does not 
seem generally to convey more Pleasure to the brute than 
the sight of another’s Pain inspires it with Pity. Asarule, 
the beast displays under such circumstances emotions ludi- 
crously resembling the exhibitions of human envy, jealousy 
and dudgeon. Only will the friendly dog testify delight 
at his comrade’s release from his chain; or the generous 
horse display satisfaction when his yoke-mate is turned out 
in the same field with him to graze. 

Keeping these facts of animal life in view, we are surely 
justified in interpreting the murderous practices in vogue 
to the present day among many savage tribes (and formerly 
common all over the world) as monumental institutions, 
preserving still the evidence of the early sway of the same 
passion of Heteropathy in the human race in its lowest stage 
of development. The half-brutal Fuegian, who kills and 
eats his infirm old grandfather, differs in no perceptible 
way, as regards his action, from the young robin which 
cruelly pecks to death the robin two generations older than 
himself. An equally wide-spread and similar impulse 
may fairly be assumed to account for actions so nearly 
identical in barbarian and in bird. The only appreciable 
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difference is, that, as regards the savage, it would seem that 
Custom (which must have originally sprung out of an 
instinct, or at least have been in harmony with it) has so 
long been stereotyped, that the act of human parricide is 
generally performed with unruffled calmness of demeanour, 
and even with some display of tenderness towards the father 
or mother, who is buried alive in Polynesia as kindly as he, 
or she, would have been put to bed by an affectionate son 
or daughter in England.* 

The same dispassionateness in the performance of the 
dreadful act seems indeed to have prevailed so far back .as 
historical records extend, and we cannot (as it were) actually 
catch the brutal Heteropathy in the fact of murder. Hero- 
dotus says the Massagetze used in his time to kill, boil and 
eat their superannuated relations, holding such to be the 
happiest kind of death.f Alan describes the Sardinians 
as killing their fathers with clubs as an honourable release 
from the distresses of age. The Wends, even after the 
introduction of Christianity, are accused of cannibal prac- 
tices of the like kind; and (Mr. Tylor adds) there still 
existed in Sweden in many churches, so late as 1600, certain 
ancient clubs “known as dtla-klubbor, or family-clubs, 
wherewith in old days the aged and hopelessly sick were 
solemnly killed by their kinsfolk.” 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration the law pervading 
the brute creation, and (as we shall presently see) the yet 
perceptible destructive impulse in the children of civilized 
regions, there seems to be ground for attributing the remote 
origin of all such practices, however tenderly performed 


* Sir J. Lubbock (Origin of Civilization, p. 248) quotes from Fiji and the 
Fijians an instance in which Mr. Hunt was invited by a young man to attend 
his mother’s funeral. Mr. Hunt joined the procession and was surprised to see 
no corpse, when the young man pointed out his mother, who was walking along 
with them as gay and lively and apparently as much pleased as anybody pre- 
sent. ‘To Mr. Hunt’s remonstrance, the young man only replied, that ‘she 
was their mother, and her sons ought to put her to death, now she had lived 
long enough.” Eventually the old woman was ceremoniously strangled. 

+ See an article on Primitive Society, by E. Tylor: Contemp. Review, April, 
1873. Mr. Tylor traces the custom to the necessities of wandering tribes, and 
says that after there is no longer the excuse of necessity, the practice may still 
go on, partly from the humane intent of putting an end to lingering misery, 
but perhaps more through the survival of a custom inherited from harder and 
ruder times. Necessity may explain desertion, but surely hardly murder and 
cannibalism ? 
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within historic times, to the fierce instinct of the earliest 
savage, whom the sight of pain and helplessness excited 
just as it excites the bird or beast. In the wild animal, it 
still acts simply and unimpaired. In the man, even in his 
lowest present condition, it has been stereotyped into a 
custom. 

Nor is it by any means only in the case of aged parents 
that the Heteropathy of the savage betrays itself. No 
similar custom of deliberate murder of the infirm has had 
room to grow up in the case of wives, who are of course 
usually younger than their husbands; and we do not there- 
fore hear of a regular system of strangling them when 
permanently diseased or incapacitated. They are only 
starved, beaten and overtaxed with toil, till they expire 
in the way unhappily not unfamiliarly known to English 
coroners juries as “ Death from natural causes, accelerated 
by want of food and harsh treatment.” But if Heteropathy 
acts only indirectly on sickly wives, it exhibits itself in full 
force on puling and superfluous infants. Custom, among 
numberless savages, and even among nations so far advanced 
in civilization as the ancient Greeks and modern Chinese, has 
regularly established child-murder precisely in those cases 
in which the helplessness threatens to prove permanent, and 
which, consequently, leave the destructive sentiment full 
play, though they would call forth the most passionate 
instincts of pity and protection among ourselves, A puny 
and deformed boy is, in the ruder state of society, an unen- 
durable object to his parents, who, without troubling them- 
selves about Spartan principles concerning the general 
interests of the community, silence his pitiful baby-wails 
at once and for ever. Needless to add, no mercy can be 
expected for a daughter born where women are (to use Mr, 
Greg’s phrase) “redundant.” She is exposed or drowned 
with less pity than a humane Englishman feels for a fly in 
his milk-jug.* 

Of the feelings of savages towards their sick and wounded 
companions, we rarely hear any anecdotes. I have failed 


* See the Marquis de Beauvoir’s hideous account of an evening walk outside 
the walls of Canton, with scores of dead and dying infants lying beside the path, 
Sir John Bowring affirms he has seen ‘‘ ponds full of babies,”’ and that in many 
Chinese towns there are public receptacles, answering to our letter-pillars, in 
the streets, labelled ‘‘ For toothless infants.” 
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to meet one illustrative of Pity or Tenderness. Their 
Emotions on witnessing the Pleasures, feastings and mar- 
riages of others, seem usually to partake of the character of 
restless and envious disquietude, visible in dogs when their 
companions are petted or possessed of a supernumerary 
bone. 

Passing now from the Brute and the Savage, we must 
inquire whether any faint trace of Heteropathy yet lingers 
amongst ourselves. Let us take a young child, the offspring 
of a cultivated English gentleman and tender-hearted En- 
glish lady, and observe what are the emotions it exhibits 
when it sees its baby-brother receive an injury and ery 
aloud in pain. That child’s sentiments are, we cannot 
doubt, considerably modified from those of its barbarian 
ancestors, 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran ;” 


just as the instincts of the kitten of a domestic cat or puppy 
of a lap-dog differ from those of the cub of a cat-o-mountain 
or the whelp of a wolf. Even yet, however, an impartial 
study may leave us room to hesitate before we “ count the 
grey barbarian” so very far “lower than the Christian 
child,” as that no signs of savage impulse shall betray the 
old leaven in the curled darling of the British nursery. If 
narrowly watched, the usually gentle little creature will be 
seen to be very abnormally excited by the sight of his 
brother’s Pain. He will appear very much as if he were 
under an electric commotion, and his behaviour will be 
found to partake in a most unaccountable way of all the 
characteristics of Anger and Annoyance against the sufferer. 
There is no softness or tenderness in the looks which he 
casts at his companion, nor will he usually spontaneously 
make the slightest effort to help or comfort him by the 
caresses which he is wont to lavish on him to excess at 
other moments. On the contrary, a disposition will gene- 
rally be manifested to add by a good hard blow or sharp 
vicious scratch to the woe of his unfortunate friend. There 
may be—indeed, there will usually occur—a burst of tears 
like a thunder shower, but the character of this weeping 
fit is that of an explosion of irritation and disgust, rather 
than of pity or fellow-feeling. A gentle and affectionate 
little girl of three years old has been seen by the writer to 
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exhibit these emotions of Heteropathy as distinctly as any 
angry bull or cannibal savage. The child’s baby-sister of 
two years old fell off the lofty bed on which both were 
amicably playing, and of course set up a wail of fright and 
pain on the floor. Instantly the elder child let herself slip 
down on the opposite side, ran round the bed, and pounced 
on the poor little one on the floor, whom she proceeded 
incontinently to belabour violently with both hands before 
rescue could arrive. Ofcourse eventually both parties joined 
in a roar; but the baby’s was a wail of pain and terror, the 
elder child’s a tempest of indignation. Mothers and nurses, 
on being strictly interrogated, will generally confess to having 
witnessed similar unmistakable symptoms of Heteropathy 
still lurking in the sweetest-tempered children. The sight 
of the pain-distorted features of their friends or the moans 
of an invalid call forth any emotion rather than tenderness ; 
and though a few specially tender-natured babies can be 
brought to shew trouble at the pretended tears of their 
elders, even they will be more excited than depressed should 
they chance to witness any solemn scene or demonstrative 
grief. Fond mothers naturally explain all such disagreeable 
exhibitions as resulting from the inability of innocent little 
children to understand pain and sorrow. But the fact is, 
that they do, to a certain extent, understand what they see, 
but the exalted emotion of reflected Sympathy is yet lack- 
ing, and in place of it there are traces of the merely animal 
and savage instinct. Of course the infantine displays of 
- anger and irritation are instantly checked in civilized homes, 
and the imitative faculty is enlisted, during its earliest and 
most vigorous period, on the side of Compassion, which is 
often enough foolishly misapplied and exaggerated, till by 
the time the little girl is four or five years old she is so far 
trained as to endure paroxysms of woe for the misadven- 
tures of her doll, deprived of an eye, or exposed to the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence before the nursery fire. 

In a similar, though less marked manner, the sight of 
another person’s Pleasure produces in the childish and yet 
uncultured mind something much more like Displeasure 
than reflex happiness. A sick little boy, watching his healthy 
companion eating his dinner with obvious relish, angrily 
appealed to his father, “Don’t let Charley eat any more ; 
he'll burst!” Apart from the sense of injustice in the dis- 
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tribution of toys, food or caresses (of course a fertile source 
of infantile jealousy), there is an actual irritation at the 
spectacle of another’s enjoyment, and a disposition to de- 
tract from it, to destroy the toy, or spoil the food, or disturb 
the caresses—forming the most perfect antithesis to the 
reflected delight in, and desire to enhance, another's plea- 
sure which constitute the Sympathy of adult life. Of 
course here also Education generally steps in to check the 
display, if not to eradicate the sentiment, of Envy which, 
as La Rochefoucauld says, is the only one of all human 
passions in which no one takes pride, and which therefore 
its most abject victims soon learn carefully to cloak. But 
enough of it is betrayed in every school-room and play- 
ground to corroborate the assertion that our earliest emotion 
is not Pleasure in another's Pleasure, any more than Pain 
in another’s Pain. 

May we stop here? Do the nobler forms of true human 
Sympathy invariably arise and fill the breasts of all grown- 
up men and women in a civilized land so as to leave no 
room for savage Heteropathy or base Envy? Alas! it is 
to be feared that a stern self-scrutiny would permit few of 
us to boast that there are no impulses resembling them left 
in our nature to testify to its ancient sway. There are not 
many men whom the tears of a woman or the wail of an 
infant do not irritate, and who have no need of self-control 
to avoid giving expression to anger at such sights or sounds. 
To many more, and even to some women, the spectacle of 
disease and feebleness is naturally so repugnant, that the 
effort to render help must always be stimulated by some 
potent affection, interest or sense of duty,—a fact, we 
may parenthetically observe, which merits the serious atten- 
tion of that “Noodledom” which Sydney Smith says is 
“never tired of repeating that the proper sphere of woman 
is the sick room,” and assumes that every human female is 
a heaven-made nurse. 

Among the lower classes of society, the Emotion of He- 
teropathy unmistakably often finds its terrible vent in 
the violence of husbands to wives, and of parents, step- 
parents and schoolmasters, to children. Carefully scanning 
the police reports, it will be seen that the rage of the 
criminal (usually half-drunk and guided by instinct alone) 
is excited by the precise objects which would wring his 
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heart with pity had he attained the stage of genuine Sym- 
pathy. The group of shivering and starving children and 
weeping wife is the sad sight. which, greeting the eyes of 
the husband and father reeling home from the gin-shop, 
somehow kindles fury in his breast. Ifthe baby ery in its 
cradle, he stamps on it; if his wife wring her hands in 
despair and implore him to give her bread for their children, 
he fells her with his fist, or perhaps (as in a recent notorious 
case) holds her on the fire till she is burned past recovery. 
Again, as regards the no less horrible crime of cruelty prac- 
tised by both men and women (especially as step-parents) 
upon children, it may be always observed that from the 
moment in which an unfortunate little creature has fallen 
behind its brothers and sisters in physical or mental strength, 
or received an unjustly severe punishment, from that time 
its weakness and sobs,its crouching and timid demeanour, 
and at last its attenuated frame and joyless young face (the 
very sights which almost break a compassionate heart to 
behold), prove only provocations to its natural guardians 
to fresh outrage and chastisement. The feebler and more 
miserable the child grows, the more malignant is the Hetero- 
pathy of its persecutors, till the neighbours (often so cri- 
minally inert !) wonder “ what has come to them” to behave 
so barbarously. The truth is that here, in the yet lingering 
shades of the old savage passion, we find the explanation 
of a familiar but most hideous mystery in our nature, the 
fact that Cruelty grows by what it feeds on,—that the more 
~a tyrant causes his victim to suffer, the more he hates him, 
and revels in the sight of his anguish. Beside the deep- 
seated sting of self-reproach, which has been generally sup- 
posed to goad the cruel man to hate those whom he has 
injured (just as self-complacency makes the philanthropist 
love the object of his beneficence), the cruel person is 
always lashed by his own Heteropathy to hate his victim 
exactly in proportion to his sufferings. The boor who has, 
perhaps almost unconsciously, struck some wretched woman 
who bears his burdens, grows savage if he see her bleed or 
faint, and repeats the blow with redoubled violence, till the 
moment comes in which he suddenly recognizes that the 
object of his rage can suffer no more, when his passion 
instantly collapses and he seems to waken out of a dream. 
Just in a parallel way in the higher walks of life, moral 
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cruelty develops itself in proportion as the victim betrays 
the anguish caused by cutting words and unkind acts; and 
receives its check only when a real or feigned indifference 
shields the suffering heart from further wounds. 

If we go yet a step further, and note the emotions raised 
in the breasts of men of the ruder sort at the sight of the 
pain and death of animals, there can be little doubt that 
the existence of thoroughly savage Heteropathy may often 
be traced among the cruelties of slaughter-houses, whale 
and seal fisheries, bull-fights and dog-fights, and even among 
many field sports of a better kind. 

The rudimentary form of reflex emotion where it concerns 
Pleasure is somewhat more difficult to trace than where it 
meets with Pain. The Envy* candidly exhibited by chil- 
dren, animals and savages, as before remarked, is carefully 
veiled in civilized and adult life; but undoubtedly it pre- 
vails everywhere to an extent sadly inimical to the exist- 
ence of genuine reflected Pleasure. For reasons to be here- 
after stated, however, it would appear that the development 
of true Sympathy with Pleasure precedes chronologically 
that. of similar Sympathy with Pain. 


Starting now from the position, which I hope may have 
been sufficiently established, that the earliest reflected 
emotion is not sympathetic Pain with Pain, nor yet Plea- 
sure with Pleasure, but heteropathic Resentment against 
Pain, and Displeasure towards Pleasure,—our next task is 
to attempt to define the stages by which these crude and 
cruel emotions pass into the tender and beneficent senti- 
ment. That this transition is not only exceedingly slow, 


* The Chinese, to justify the sentiment, have framed the ingenious theory 
that there exists only a fixed quantity of happiness for mankind to partake, 
and that consequently when A is happy, B is authorized to consider himself 
defrauded. The late amiable and gifted statesman, Cavaliere Massimo d’ Azeglio, 
who had singularly favourable opportunities for comparing English and Italian 
public life, remarked to the writer, that ‘‘ Invidia” unhappily pervaded Italian 
politics to a degree almost inconceivable to an Englishman. Even a success, 
he said, such as a battle gained or a powerful speech made in the Chamber, 
was a source of danger to a Minister, owing to the enmity it excited even 
among his own partizans. In France, the immense success of the insurance 
offices is attributed to the value of their plaques, placed prominently on a 
house, as a protection against malicious arson ; and in Normandy, of very recent 
years, the inhabitants of several districts have adopted the use of tiles, instead 
of thatch, avowedly to save themselves from the dangers arising from the envy 
of neighbours and relatives. 
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but also altogether irregular, is obvious at first sight. There 
are two things to be accomplished simultaneously —the 
sentiment itself must alter its character from cruel to kind ; 
and secondly, having become kind, it must extend its influ- 
ence, according to Pope’s beautiful simile, in ever-widening 
circles, 

“ As a small pebble stirs some peaceful lake.” 


Practically, we find that the sentiment is always unequally 
developed in character, and also extended in an erratic and 
unaccountable manner, not at all in symmetric circles, but 
in irregular polygons with which no geometry of the affec- 
tions can deal. Nay, there would appear to be almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way of a simultaneous deve- 
lopment in warmth, and in expanse, of sympathy. He who 
feels passionately for his friends, rarely embraces the wider 
range of social and national interests ; and he who extends 
his philanthropy to whole classes and continents, too often 
proves incapable of that strong individual love of which 
the poet could boast, 
“ Which, like an indivisible glory, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us 
As we did dwell in it ;” 


the most beautiful sentiment in human nature, and the most 
blessed joy—next to the joy of Divine love—in human life.* 

How the destructive and cruel instincts began of old to 
modify themselves, is naturally a very obscure problem, on 
which even Mr. Bagehot’s ingenious and valuable specula- 
tions regarding the early crystallization of society can throw 
little light. The process of amelioration must have advanced 
considerably even before a Polity, in any sense, can have 
existed. From the first, the human mother, like the mother- 
bird and brute, no doubt felt “compassion for the son of 
her womb,” even though her pity lamentably failed to pre- 
vent her concurrence in infanticide in the cases most calling 
for that compassion. From the tenderness of mothers must 
have radiated, as from a focus, the protective instincts in 
each family ; the father sharing them in a secondary degree. 


* That it is not impossible, though singularly rare, for a man to unite the 
character of an ardent philanthropist with that of a most affectionate husband, 
father and friend, will be readily conceded by the many who mourn the recent 
death of Matthew Davenport Hill. 
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In the earliest savage state, except for such parental love, 
those affections defined by the Schoolmen as the Compla- 
cent, as distinguished from the Benevolent, must have had 
it all their own way. The man loved the persons who 
ministered to his pleasure, not those who called on him for 
self-sacrifice. Still, even through such wholly selfish love, 
we must suppose him to have begun to realize in his dim 
imagination the pain he witnessed in a beloved person, and, 
having once figured it as his own, to have regarded the 
sufferer with softened feelings. Possibly in some cases this 
newly-born emotion may at once have taken the shape of 
helpful Sympathy. The “brave” who saw his companion 
wounded may have carried him off the field, plucked out 
the spear-head from his side, or quenched his burning thirst 
with water. More often, and as a general rule, however, it 
may be suspected that a long interval has taken place after 
the destructive instinct is checked before the protective one 
arises ; and in this interval the emotion exhibited is that 
which I shall class as the second in the development of 
the feelings—namely, Aversion. 

Pursuing our method of seeking illustrations from the 
animal world, we find that several of the gentler brutes, 
and such as have seemed to receive some influence from 
the companionship of civilized man, very often display this 
Aversion to their sick and suffermg companions. They 
forsake and shun them, instead of goring or tearing them 
to pieces. Among such species, the diseased creature itself 
is so well aware of the instincts of its kind, that without 
waiting to be “sent to Coventry,” it shrinks into some out- 
of-the-way corner to hide its misery from their unfeeling 
eyes, though in the very same distress it will seek out a 
human friend and deliberately call his attention to its sad 
state, obviously with full confidence that he will gladly 
afford relief. 

_ Just in the same way young children very often testify 
Aversion to grown people of mournful aspect, or who bear 
the traces of suffering on their features. As a general rule, 
they shrink from the sight of pain, and run from it to hide 
their faces in their mothers’ lap. A little girl brought to 
visit a lady whom she had been accustomed to see strong 
and active, but who had become a cripple, burst into a 
passion of tears at the sight of her crutches, and could not 
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be persuaded to approach or look at her again. Perhaps 
few of us even in after life could boast that we have wholly 
outgrown this phase of feeling, and that we invariably ex- 
perience the impulse of the Samaritan, and not that of the 
Levite or the Priest, when any specially deplorable spectacle 
lies by the side of our way. Certainly the pleasure-loving 
nations of the South of Europe have by no means arrived 
at such a stage of progress, but habitually abandon even 
the house wherein father or mother, wife, brother or child, 
is lying in life’s last piteous struggle, aided only by the 
muttered prayers of the priest at the bed-foot, and with- 
out a loving hand to wipe the death-sweat from the brow, 
or a human breast on which to rest the fainting head. 
That the childish fears of Italians concerning infection 
from such diseases as consumption has something to do 
with this shameful cowardice (prevalent under all circum- 
stances and in every class, from the highest to the lowest, 
throughout the Peninsula) may be probable. And that 
the monopoly of religious consolation by the Romish priest- 
hood, and their jealousy of all lay interference with the 
position into which they thrust themselves between each 
soul and its Maker, has encouraged and sanctioned it till 
it has become an indisputable custom, there can be little 
doubt. Nevertheless, we have assuredly here, among one 
of the most gifted and warm-hearted of nations, an illus- 
tration on the largest scale of the fact I am endeavouring 
to bring forward, namely, that Aversion to the suffering 
. and dying is an Emotion having a place in the historical 
development of human feeling, no less marked than the 
Heteropathy which preceded it. 

If our theory of development be correct, this sentiment 
of Aversion must at a certain stage of progress have been 
the prevailing one, and perhaps we shall do no injustice to 
Mr. Gladstone's dearly-loved Homeric Greeks if we surmise 
that they had approximately reached that era, and stood, 
in the matter of sentiment, about half-way between the 
pre-historic savage and the English gentleman. Among the 
former, Philoctetes would have been speared or stoned to 
death. Had he lived in our time and served on those same 
shores in British ranks, he would have been tenderly con- 
veyed to a hospital, and a band of high-born ladies from 
his native land would have traversed the seas to nurse him. 
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The actual comrades of Philoctetes took, or (what comes to 
the same thing) are represented by their poets as taking, 
neither one course nor the other. They felt Aversion to 
their miserable companion in his horrible suffering, and 
accordingly banished him to Lemnos, where even Sophocles 
is content to represent him howling over his anguish and 
desertion as quite in the natural order of things. 

Throughout the whole millennium before the birth of 
Christ, we may dimly discern among the nations of East 
and West the struggle which was going forward. If Aver- 
sion were probably the predominant sentiment towards 
distress, Sympathy was beginning to work freely, and Hete- 
ropathy still remained as a stupendous power. The most 
ancient literature—the Rig-Veda, the Zend-Avestia and the 
Hebrew Scriptures—reaches back to no period before Sym- 
pathy was in full exercise, and had received the solemn 
sanction of religion. Among the Hebrews (or perhaps, in 
the special case, we must say the Chaldzans), the sense of 
Sympathy with pain and misfortune reigned at all events 
as early as the days of Job, whose friends, unlike those of 
Philoctetes, flocked ostensibly to mourn. with him, albeit 
their sympathy was injudiciously expressed, and bears some 
tokens of that disposition to add moral to physical suffering 
which is a refined form of Heteropathy. It took several 
centuries more before Euripides, the most sentimental of the 
Greeks, could go so far as to say, 


“°Tis unbecoming not to shed a tear 
Over the wretched. He too is devoid 
Of virtue who abounds in wealth, yet scruples 
Through sordid Avarice to relieve his wants.”’* 


And, on the other hand, Hebrews and Heathens alike be- 
lieved that the opposite sentiment of Heteropathy towards 
the sufferings of enemies was divinely sanctioned, and that, 
in a word, the principle to be acted upon was, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.’ Few modern 
readers can have failed to remark the extraordinary share 
which those “ enemies,” against whom it was lawful to pray, 
seem to take in the concerns of the Psalmists ; and perhaps 
to have wondered whether the thoughts of any men of 


* Antiope. 
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similar piety and exalted feeling in these days are ever 
occupied in the like way. 

Among the Gentile nations no subjects of art seem to 
have pleased the Assyrians and Egyptians better than the 
impalings and flayings of captives,—cruelties which, had 
they been committed by a modern army, would certainly 
not have been reproduced in painting or sculpture. A great 
revolution in feeling must have occurred between the ages 
when Sennacherib and Rameses desired to be immortalized 
in connection with such atrocities, and that when Marcus 
Aurelius chose that his magnificent equestrian statue on the 
Capitoline Hill should represent him in the act of protect- 
ing his captives from the violence of his Legions. 

Not only Art, but the very Language of the ancient world, 
preserves the traces of the cruel Heteropathy of old, as the 
rocks the fossil teeth of the Saurians, 


“Which tare each other in their slime.” 


It shocks us to imagine the disciple of Socrates, “whose 
benevolence,” as Xenophon wonderingly remarks, “even 
extended to all mankind,” wandering amid the groves of 
the Academy discussing all the loftiest themes of human 
thought, and at the same time talking incidentally of 
ervxyatpexaxia as of an every-day and familiar passion. Yet 
this was the case even in “sacred Athens,” where 


“near the fane 
Of Wisdom, Pity’s altar stood,” 


an altar which Demonax said would need to be overthrown 
were the cruel Roman Games to be introduced into the 
city. Between “rejoicing in the misfortunes of others” and 
enjoying a gladiatorial show, there was not much to choose 
in the way of sympathetic emotion. 

Passing from Greece to Rome, we find the whole popu- 
lation, at the close of the Republic and the era of the Cesars, 
mad with enthusiasm for the exhibitions, held in every 
town in the empire, of men killing one another by scores 
or thrown to be devoured by beasts. Marvellous is the 
story that the very same populace which clamoured for 
these “ circenses” as for bread, filled the theatre with shouts 
of applause when first an actor gave expression to that 
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sense of the claims of all human beings to Sympathy which 
has since played so large a part in the history of our race: 


“ Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto.” 


Something within those stony Roman breasts echoed, like 
Memnon’s statue, to the kindling rays of the rising sun. 
But we should deceive ourselves widely if we imagined that 
anything resembling our sense of the claims of human 
brotherhood was then, or for ages afterwards, commonly 
understood. The precept of Sextius the Pythagorean (pre- 
served by Stobezeus)—“ Count yourself the care-taker of all 
men under God’—is almost an anachronism still, if we 
place the author in the Augustan age, and critically inere- 
dible at the earlier date when it was formerly supposed to 
have been written. The current feeling of the contemporaries 
of Cato and Cicero, Tacitus and Pliny, received no shock 
from the most hideous cruelties, hourly practised on slaves 
and captives of war; nor did there then exist in Europe a 
single hospital for the sick, or asylum for the destitute, the 
blind, or the insane ; the first institution of the kind known 
in history being a hospital, built in the fifth century in Jeru- 
salem, for monks driven mad by asceticism, and one of the 
next earliest, a Foundling hospital opened in Milan in 789. 
Organized Cruelty was in full force, but organized Charity 
was yet unknown; and the wealthy Herodes Atticus, the 
proto-philanthropist, found no better way to display his 
beneficence than by building the splendid theatre whose 
ruins still crumble in the shadow of the Athenian Acropolis. 

And here we fall on the natural explanation of a fact 
mentioned a few pages ago. The Emotion of Pleasure in 
another's Pleasure, though usually fainter than the parallel 
sympathy with Pain, seems to have been historically the 
soonest developed,—at all events, among the sunny-spirited 
nations of the South with whom classic history is concerned. 
The Greeks and Romans “rejoiced with those who did re- 
joice,” much sooner and more readily than they “wept 
with those who wept.” “Ve victis!” the vulture-shriek of 
Heteropathy, echoes through the night of time across the 
arenas where slaughtered gladiators, and Christians mangled 
by the lions, made the “ glory of a Roman holiday.” But 
even that hideous triumph may be interpreted as in some 
sort the expression of Sympathy felt for the successful 
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swordsman or for the ravenous wild beast. The pain (if any 
could be said to exist) of beholding so pitiful a sight as 
that which the statue of the Dying Gladiator recalls, or the 
still worse horror of watching a tiger's carnival, was lost 
to the fierce Roman heart in the joy of triumph with the 
victor. Is all this utterly inconceivable to us? The bull- 
fights of Spain exhibit to the present day precisely analo- 
gous phenomena! The spectacle of a miserable horse gored 
to death and dragged along, leaving his entrails strewed 
across the arena, has been witnessed scores of times with 
supreme indifference by men and women, noble and im- 
perial, engrossed by sympathetic delight in the skill of the 
Toreador, or even in the courage of the poor maddened 
bull, whose dying agony afforded the next instant’s pleasure. 

Even in our own field-sports, whence cruelty has been 
eliminated to the uttermost, the most tender-hearted of fox- 
hunters and fowlers tell us that they sympathize so much 
with the hounds that they have no time to feel for the fox ; 
and share so keenly the pleasure of their pointers in a day 
on the moors that the brief death-pangs of the grouse are 
unnoticed. In the earlier ages, it would seem as if Pleasure 
in the Pleasure of others, particularly in the Pleasure of 
Victory, always outran Pain in the Pain of the vanquished. 
It asked the deeper sentiment of the “dark and true and 
tender North,” the tenderness breathed all through Chris- 
tianity from the spirit of its Founder, perchance even the 
accumulated experience of suffering ploughing deep through 
generations into the race, as a single experience ploughs up 
and makes soft the individual heart,—it needed all these 
to enable men to feel other men’s Pain as their own. 

Be it also borne in mind, that Sympathy with Pleasure 
usually demanding of us far less sacrifice than Sympathy 
with Pain (which, indeed, generally demands no sacrifice at 
all), obtains its way necessarily sooner than the sentiment 
which must rise high enough to compel self-sacrifice before it 
bécomes manifest. The proverbial readiness of Englishmen 
to espouse the weaker cause, implies more stringent as well 
as nobler emotion than the spaniel-like readiness of slavish 
races to attack the beaten and side with the strong. Of 
course such heroism, like every other good deed, brings its 
reward in a fresh sense of sympathy towards those who 
have been protected. The roots of the tree of human love 
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are nourished by the fallen leaves of kind actions which 
sprung from its heart, and have long dropped and been for- 
gotten. 

While the slow progress above described was going on, 
a singular limitation may be observed among those to whom 
Sympathy was extended. Among the clearest indications of 
recent ethnological research, is the discovery that in early 
times, and to this day among savages, such affectionate sen- 
timents and notions of moral obligation as are yet developed 
are entirely confined to the ¢rzbe. Beyond the tribe, robbery, 
plunder, rape and assassination are never understood to be 
offences, and are frequently considered as meritorious ; much 
as tiger-shooting is deemed laudable and public-spirited 
among ourselves. There is a line of circumyvallation outside 
of which kindly feeling does not extend, and the moral obli- 
gations which concern such feelings are consequently not 
imagined to apply. Within the line, there is brotherhood, 
and certain recognized rules of action, rising by degrees 
from the mere prohibition of perfidy, murder and adultery, 
to the inculcation of truth and helpfulness, extending to 
the very borders of communism. Outside the line all the 
while, the “Gentile,” the “ Barbarian,” the man of alien 
blood, is not merely less considered (as is the case between 
ourselves and foreigners), but has actually no status at all, 
either as regards feeling or duty. The step over this barrier 
of race, when it begins to be taken, is an enormous stride ; 
and we may see how it was felt as such even by the writers 
of the New Testament. This subject, however, is far too 
large to be here treated otherwise than by briefest indica- 
tion. No doubt the union of the known world in one 
empire in the Augustan age helped to give birth to the 
great idea of a common Humanity, with universal claims 
to Sympathy, which, as I have remarked, at that time first 
arose. The simile of the Body and its Members occurred 
alike to St. Paul and to Cicero* to express the mutual suf- 
fering of men in the woes of their kind; and from thence- 
forth the Enthusiasm of Humanity may be said to have 
been kindled, though as yet but a spark. 

But from the hour that the idea of a common Humanity 
with universal claims dawned on the minds of men, the 


* De Off. iii. 5. 
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question, “Who is Human?” appears to have arisen ; just 
as the Pharisee, when commanded to “love his neighbour,” 
asked, “Who is my neighbour?” From that distant date, 
till the day, not yet a decade ago, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States decreed that “a Negro was not a Man 
under the terms of the Constitution,” there has been a cease- 
less effort to shut out inferior and ininiical races from the title 
which was felt to carry with it the claims of brotherhood. 
In the pre-historic and earliest historic times, the basis was 
laid for a great many of the prejudices which survive even yet. 
When the tall fair races invaded Europe and drove the 
short and dark-haired ones into remote mountains and caves, 
there began the legends of the Giants and the Dwarfs, each 
regarding the other as non-human, and fit objects of hatred 
and all manner of perfidy and injury. To the tall race, 
their predecessors were Pigmies and Gnomes, engaged in 
mysterious arts of metallurgy in the bowels of the hills. 
To the short race, their lusty conquerors were Monsters, 
Cyclopes, Giants, ever ready to slay them with clubs, and 
perchance devour them limb by limb. Wonderful is it to 
reflect that the stories embodying these primeval passions 
of fear and hatred have actually borne down to us in their 
course, through the traditions of thousands of years, so 
much of their original sentiment, that every child amongst 
us to this hour entertains the belief that it is quite right 
and proper to play perfidious tricks on a Dwarf; and that 
the sanguinary achievements of Jack the Giant-killer, Jack 
of the Bean-stalk and Tom Thumb, against the most un- 
offending Giants, were altogether laudable and glorious! 
Which of our readers (we beg to ask the question with due 
seriousness) can even in adult years lay his hand on his 
heart and say he should feel any moral or sentimental objec- 
tion to murdering a “Giant” in cold blood, or running a 
red-hot stake into his solitary eye? As to Ogres, the case 
is worse. If those archeologists be right who say that the 
word is the same. as Hogres, Hongres, Hungarians, Huns, 
’ we have here, in the full daylight of history, a peculiarly 
noble European race actually transformed by the imagina- 
tion of their neighbours into such preternaturally horrible 
monsters, that even our uncharitable feelings towards Giants 
fade into mildness beside our animosity towards an Ogre ! 
As our own ancestors felt towards the earlier races of 
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Europe, as the old Vedic Aryans felt to the Dasyus (their 
dark-skinned enemies), as the Mazdiesnans of Zoroaster 
felt to the Touranians, so, it would seem, existing savage 
tribes still feel to races far apart from their own in blood, 
but having neighbouring habitations. Among numerous 
anecdotes illustrative of such sentiments, none are more | 
horrible than those which tell of the hatred of the Red 
Men for the Esquimaux. A case is recorded where a tribe 
of the former travelled two or three hundred miles over 
the snow for the sole purpose of destroying a village 
of the inoffensive Esquimaux, with whom they had no 
quarrel, and who possessed no property worth their robbery. 
As a dog kills a rat, so do such races destroy each other 
under an impulse of pure hatred, which perhaps had its 
origin in the Heteropathy of conquering generations ages 
before. Probably in its earlier stages every nation now 
existing has thus had its detested “Canaanite” dwelling 
on the borders of the land, and credited with every in- 
human vice and crime.* 

Parallel and nearly contemporaneously with the idea of 
a common Humanity, arose the idea of a common Chris- 
tianity, forming the bond of still more sacred mutual Sym- 
pathy. It would be to re-write the history of the last 
eighteen centuries to record how this new impulse has drawn 
together the hearts of men in twofold fashion. Inwardly, 
the deeper spiritual life which then was awakened, and 
with it the peculiarly softening influence of penitence, must 
have effected much ; while the apotheosis of Suffering in the 
ever-recurrent emblem of the Cross cannot have failed (as 
Mr. Lecky eloquently describes it) to have trained to senti- 
ments of compassion the rough races who substituted it for 
the images of Thor and Woden, or of Mars and Zeus. Out- 
wardly, a welding no less obvious has been effected by the 
organization of a “Christendom” begun among all the tender 
associations of the little band in the “upper chamber,” and 
continued through ages “when the disciples had all things 
in common,” and in those wherein they endured together 


* The almost physical loathing which a primitive community feels for men 
of widely different manners from its own, usually expresses itself by describing 
them as monsters, such as giants, or even (as is almost always the case in 
Oriental mythology) as demons. The Cyclops is Homer’s type of an alien.”— 
Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 125. 
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the Ten Persecutions ; and finally completed in the era 
when antagonism with Islam united all the Christian 
nations in the Crusades. A similar, though perhaps less 
forcible, influence of the outward kind was meanwhile 
effected outside the Christian camp, among the nations 
which accepted the creed of Mahomet, whose levelling ten- 
dency (like that of Buddhism) has probably scarcely less 
aided the growth of mutual sympathies among its disciples, 
than the presentation of a common Object of worship and 
the direct inculcation of mercy and beneficence. As the 
present condition of India unhappily exemplifies, Caste is 
of all barriers the most insurmountable to the sympathies 
of mankind. All the great religions of the East, however, 
and pre-eminently Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, have con- 
tributed importantly to the nourishment of the sympathetic 
affections, by stamping them with approval and condemning 
any manifestation of the opposite sentiments. When men in 
each nation have risen so high as to recognize the Benevo- 
lence of God, they have always embodied that truth in 
creeds, wherein God is represented as commanding men to 
be benevolent; and these crystallized creeds have acted with 
compact and persistent force on the future development of 
the benevolent affections. In each case, we must needs 
account in the first place, owts¢de of conscious or recognized 
religious influences, and in the region of the secret Divine 
education of the race, for the development of those social 
sentiments which, as all ethnology proves, are not in the 
. earliest stage understood to have any connection with the 
worship of the unseen Powers. 

Returning to the history of such feelings in Christendom, 
we find that, just as the title of “Human” was refused to 
inimical races as soon as a common Humanity was under- 
stood to convey the right to sympathy, so the claim of 
Christian Brotherhood was still more jealously refused to 
all outside the pale of the Catholic Church. Pity for Jews, 
Turks, Infidels or Heretics, there was little or none during 
all the ages wherein that great Church maintained its unity 
unbroken. To torture the Jew, to slay the Saracen, and to 
burn the Heretic, were actions not only laudable (as the 
_ primitive savage thought it laudable to slay the enemies of 
his tribe), but religiously obligatory. The Church had taken 
the place of the Tribe, and the feelings it inspired and 
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sanctioned were even more vivid, alike for good and for 
evil. 

At last the Reformation came, and with it fresh ques- 
tionings as to whom the fold of Christian Brotherhood 
should include. The Protestants—themselves outside the 
pale of Roman fraternity—found Quakers, Socinians and 
Anabaptists, to exclude from their own; and still further 
off, a hundred thousand hapless witches and wizards to 
thrust beyond the limits even of Humanity. At last the 
fires of Hate and Fear died down, and for a century and a 
half true Sympathy has been permitted to grow up amongst 
us comparatively unchecked. The result is, that the sense 
of Christian Brotherhood has perhaps more foree amongst 
us than ever before, while the Enthusiasm of Humanity 
(extending far and experienced intensely, altogether beyond 
the bounds of the Churches) has risen to the height when a 
passion becomes self-conscious, aud receives baptism, ever- 
more to take its place among the recognized sentiments of 
our race. If a barrier to perfect Sympathy among men be 
now anywhere left standing, we acknowledge unanimously 
that it is a blot on our civilization, and, so far from being 
in accordance with our religion, is in defiance thereof. 


From destructive Heteropathy to negative Aversion, and 
thence to positive and helpful Sympathy, such has been the 
progress in the character of the Emotion I have now endea- 
voured to trace from the dawn of history till the present 
time. From the Tribe to the Nation, to the Human Race, to 
the whole sentient Creation—such has been the progress in 
extension of that Sympathy as it gradually developed itself. 
Neither line of progress is yet nearly completed. Much 
Heteropathy still lingers amongst us. Aversion to the suf- 
fering and miserable is even yet a common sentiment ; and 
our Sympathy, such as it is, might be far warmer and better 
sustained. Nor is the lateral expansion of our fellow-feel- 
ing any way uniform or co-extensive with our knowledge. 
There must of course, from the limitations of our natures, 
be always a more vivid emotion raised by a neighbouring 
than by a remote catastrophe. None but He who is alike 
near to all can sympathize with all alike. But, making 
every allowance for the inevitable partialities of nationality 
and neighbourhood, and the comparatively easy comprehen- 
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sion of the joys and sorrows of persons of our own age, race 
and class, it would seem that there is yet great room for 
further and more equable development. Along every plane 
on which our feelings run, they as yet come short. In the 
first place, even as regards local and national extension, the 
just proportion between the near and the remote, the con- 
cerns of our countrymen and those of others, is very far 
from being represented by the various degrees of interest 
manifested by the British public when it reads of the burn- 
ing of a warehouse in London, or the conflagration of a city 
in America; of a boat upset on the Isis, or of the suffoca- 
tion of the whole crew of a Chinese junk; of a breeze off 
the Goodwins, or of a hurricane in Bengal ; of a scarcity of 
water in a Kentish village, or of the depopulation of whole 
provinces by famine in Persia. 

Secondly, it is not only geographically and laterally that 
our sympathies fail in extension, but also, and much more 
emphatically perpendicularly (if we may so express it), 
through the various strata of society. Our class-sympathies 
(especially at both ends of the scale) are as strong as our 
national sympathies, and, more than they,need to be widened. 
The high-born Englishman feels more akin to the German, 
Italian or Russian noble than to the small tradesman or 
peasant of his own country; and the rise of the perilous 
International affords singular proof how far the working 
classes are beginning to feel their cosmopolitan class-sym- 
pathies over-ride their patriotism. A great deal, however, 
has been done during this century, on the other hand, towards 
the breaking down of the barriers which limited the more 
tender emotions to different ranks. Free and cordial asso- 
ciation is far more common everywhere, and the failure to 
sympathize outside of a man’s own class is now (as it ought 
to be) more often noticeable among the uneducated or half- 
educated than the cultured. 

The literature of two generations past recalls the yet 
recent period when anything like “sentiment” was supposed 
to be the exclusive attribute of well-born and well-mannered 
people, and when no novelist would have dreamed of asking 
for sympathy in the woes of any “common person.” There 
were gentlemen, indeed, of whom Z’remaine was the arche- 
type, and ladies, who lived on air and Aolian harps, and 
there were also beggars and shepherdesses ; but of the inter- 
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mediate classes of cotton-spinners, clerks, -bakers, iron- 
mongers, bricklayers, needlewomen and housemaids, it had 
never entered into anybody’s head in the pre-Dickens age 
that anything affecting could be written. Even Shakespeare 
himself had looked, like a born aristocrat, not unkindly but 
somewhat jestingly, at such subjects ; and though we cannot 


doubt that in real life there must have been far more of mutual . 


sympathy than books betray, it is tolerably certain there 
was infinitely less readiness to feel for vulgar sorrows and 
rejoice in homely joys than, thank God! is now to be found 
amongst us. The writers who have helped us to this ten- 
derer feeling for human nature under its less refined forms, 
—writers such as Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Stowe, 
—deserve even more honour than those who, like Miss 
Bremer and d’Azeglio and George Sand and Richter, have 
aided us to sympathize with the inner life of other nations. 

There yet remain to be noticed other directions in which 
our sympathies extend themselves very irregularly. As a 
general rule, the tenderest of all feelings are those between 
persons of opposite sexes, and the differences which exist, so 
far from diminishing sympathy, probably often enhance it. 
Nevertheless, the position of women in the East, and even in 
Europe, offers irrefragable evidence that, with all their lavish 
affection, men have not, on the whole, been able to sym- 
pathize with women as with one another. They have been 
ready enough to indulge their pleasure-loving propensities, 
their vanity and their indolence ; but those nobler aspira- 
tions after instruction and usefulness which many of them 
must always have shewn (aspirations which men remark 
with the most ardent and helpful sympathy when displayed 
by boys) have rarely touched them in women. No man 
will give his son a stone when he asks for bread ; but thou- 
sands of men have given their daughters diamonds when 
they prayed for books, and coiled the serpents of dissipa- 
tion and vanity round their necks when they needed the 
wholesome food of beneficent employment. 

On the other hand, though women cannot be accused of 
any general want of sympathy with men, yet they too 
bestow it often in a weak and unworthy manner, rejoicing 
in their lower pleasures and suffering with their lower pains, 
but having little fellow-feeling with their loftier aims, or 
regrets for their sadder failures. “ Rosamond Vincy” would 
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have doubtless shed abundant tears over Lydgate’s misfor- 
tune had he broken his arm, She had not a sigh to give 
to his shattered aspirations. 

And yet, again, beside the imperfect sympathy of men 
and women for each other, there is very commonly failure in 
the sympathy of both for children. With all the fondness 
of parents and relatives, numberless poor little creatures 
pass through the spring-time of life exposed to very nipping 
winds, so far as their feelings are concerned, though perhaps 
all the time mentally and physically precociously forced in 
a hot-bed of high culture. Because their pains are mere 
childish pains, we find it hard to pity them ; and their little 
pleasures, because they are so simple, seem only to deserve 
from us a patronizing smile, or the warning “not to be 
foolish and excited,” which often quenches the joyous little 
spirit most effectually. But, as St. Augustine truly says, 
the boy’s sufferings while they last are quite as real as those 
of the man; indeed, few of us have troubles much worse 
even now, than punishment and heavy tasks. And as to 
the Pleasures of those young years when all earth seemed 
Paradise, and every sense was an inlet of fresh delight, —may 
we not vainly look round for cause for equal sympathy in 
the happiness of an adult companion such as we may find 
in that of the child playing in the meadow with its cowslip 
ball, or shouting with ecstasy as its kite soars into the blue 
summer heaven? Hateful is it to reflect that to many a 
world-worn heart amongst us the spectacle of such pure 
joy, instead of awakening that sense of “Pleasure in Plea- 
sure” which we flatter ourselves is our habitual sentiment, 
not seldom calls up, on the contrary, an ugly emotion much 
more partaking of the character of Heteropathy, and pro- 
voking us to check the exuberance of the child’s delight 
by some harsh word or peremptory prohibition. 

One more observation, and this part of my subject may 
close. Not only do our sympathies require to be more 
equally extended as regards nations, classes, sexes and ages, 
but there is sore need that they should spread outside the 
human race among the tribes of sentient creatures who lie 
beneath us and at our mercy. The great ideas of a common 
Humanity and a common Christianity, which were at first 
such noble extensions of family and national sympathies, 
have long acted as limitations thereof. To this hour, in all 
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Romish countries, the sneer, “ You talk as if the brute were 
a Christian,” or the simple statement, “Non é Cristiano,” is 
understood to dispose finally of a remonstrance against 
overloading a horse, skinning a goat alive, or plucking the 
quills of a living fowl. The present benevolent Pope 
answered, a few years ago, the request to found a Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty in Rome, by the formal response 
(officially delivered through Lord Odo Russell) that “such 
an Association could not be sanctioned by the Holy See, 
being founded on a Theological error, to wit, that Christians 
owed any duties to Animals.” Similarly, the limitation of 
sympathy to Humanity caused English moralists of the last 
century to argue deliberately, that the evil of cruelty to the 
lower creatures lay solely in the fact that it injured the 
finer feelings—the hwmanity—of the men who were guilty 
of it. Even to this hour it is not rare to hear in cultivated 
society the fiendish practice of vivisection condemned or 
excused by reference solely to the hardening of the senti- 
ments of young surgeons, or the benefits which may remotely 
accrue to some hypothetical human sufferer, the cause of 
whose disease may, just possibly, be elucidated thereby.* 


Surveying the position in which we now stand, after re- 
viewing the long progress of the ages, there is much at 
which to rejoice for the present, much more to hope for the 
future. The human heart seems more tender than it has 
been heretofore ; and if so, the gain is one to which all the 
triumphs of science and art are small in comparison. Our 
sympathies are yet very imperfect and very unequally dis- 
tributed. To one of us, Physical Pain appeals most forcibly ; 


* “‘The horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly and so needlessly prac- 
tised” (the anatomia vivorum which the heathen Celsus reproved as too in- 
human to be perpetrated)—‘‘ the prolonged and atrocious tortures sometimes 
inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic delicacy, are so far removed from 
the public gaze that they exercise little influence on the characters of men. 
Yet no humane man can reflect on them without a shudder. To bring these 
things within the range of ethics, to create the notion of duties towards the animal 
world, has been, so far as Christian countries are concerned, one of the peculiar 
merits of the last century, and for the most part of Protestant nations, 
Mahometans and Brahmins have in this sphere considerably surpassed the 
Christians, and Spain and Italy, in which Catholicism has most deeply planted 
its roots, are even now probably beyond all other countries those in which 
inhumanity to animals is most wanton and most unrebuked.”—European 
Morals, Vol. II. p. 187. 
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to another, Want; to another, Ignorance. Some of us feel 
for the sorrows of the aged, some for the helplessness of 
infancy. One can weep with the mourner, another can joy 
with the happy. Mental doubts and anguish touch minds 
which have known their agony, and the aspirations after 
Knowledge and Beauty those which have felt their noble 
thirst. Some of us feel intensely for human troubles, and 
others again are full of compassion for the harmless brutes, 
and feel keenly the 


“ Sorrow for the horse o’erdriven, 
And love in which the dog has part.” 


But all these various hues of the same gentle sentiment 
_have their natural explanation in the experience or the 
idiosynerasy of those who display them; and if they act 
only as special stemulants to activity, and not as limitations 
of it, they are innocent and even beneficial. Such as they 
are, also, these inequalities in the distribution of our sym- 
pathies tend constantly to reduce themselves to a minimum, 
seeing that, in every direction, one tender emotion leads im- 
perceptibly to another. We cannot help the child without 
helping the parent, nor educate the mind without feeding 
the body, nor in any way cultivate the habit of noting 
and relieving the wants of others without causing the full 
tide of our outflowing charity to rise beyond any bounds 
which we may at first have assigned to it. 

In point of strength, we cannot doubt that in our time, 
in spite of the supposed materialism and selfishness of 
the age,* Sympathy has acquired in thousands of generous 
hearts a very high development indeed. It affords the 
mainspring of life to a whole army of philanthropists, states- 
men, clergymen, sisters of charity, and many more of whom 
the world never hears. Did the laws of nature permit one 
person to take the physical pains of another, there would 
be a constant struggle as to which should bear each wound, 
each deformity, and each disease. Especially among women, 
in whom this spirit of loving self-sacrifice is commonly pre- 


* Mr. Bain ‘approaches the consideration” of that ‘‘large region of human 
feeling’—the ‘‘ Tender Emotion” —by remarking, ‘‘This is pre-eminently a 
Glandular Emotion. In it the muscular diffusion is secondary,” &c. &c,—The 
Emotions, &c., p. 94. 
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dominant, there would be found at an hour’s call a hundred 
Arrias to tell every shrinking Peetus that “death did not 
pain ;” a thousand Alcestes to descend to the grave in the 
stead of every selfish Admetus. Nay, it may be doubted 
whether after a while the hospitals of the land would con- 
tain a single inmate (save perchance a few forsaken old 
women) of those originally sent there as patients ; but every 
man would go forth, bailed out, willingly and joyfully, by 
mother, sister, wife or child, remaining to suffer in his stead. 
Of course there are special obstacles as well as special aids 
under the new forms of modern life to the growth and dif- 
fusion of sympathy. If literature and steam locomotion, 
and cheap and rapid postage, and telegraphy, assist im- 
mensely to diffuse and to sustain the sympathies of man- 
kind, on the other hand the vehement struggles for existence 
and for wealth, and the haste and bustle of our lives, tend 
almost equally to check and blunt them. If we only com- 
pare the amount of feeling which any one of us readily 
gives to the illness, ruin or death of a neighbour in the 
country, and that which we find time to spare to the same 
misfortunes of another, equally well known and liked, in 
London, we shall obtain some measure of the influence of 
the increased rapidity of social circulation on the affections. 
More difficult is it to estimate the cruel results of the 
competition for professional advancement and for “quick 
returns and large profits,” out of which come such offences 
as the adulterations of food and medicine, and such crimes 
as the desertion of the Northfleet after the collision, and 
the frightful recklessness of life displayed in the employ- 
ment of unseaworthy ships. These things are more shock- 
ing to the moral sense than the savage atrocities of half- 
barbarous times, being done at the instigation of meaner 
passions by men far more accountable for their actions. 
But though Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle treat them as the 
genuine “Signs of the Times,” I am inclined to believe 
that a better test of our state may be found in the wide- 
spread horror and disgust which they have created, and 
the preponderance, far beyond that of any former age, of 
public deeds springing unmistakably from the purest En- 
thusiasm of Humanity. There are few, I think, who on 
calm reflection will hesitate to admit that there exist less 
of the anti-social passions and more of the humane and 
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benevolent ones now in the world than at any known 
period of past history. 


Beyond all that we have yet attained, we may dimly 
discern the progress yet to be, and welcome for happier 
generations the time when a divine and universal Sympathy 
will do its perfect work. Even now there are few of us but 
must have felt how variable are our powers to feel with 
others ; how for long periods our hearts seem shut up in 
our own interests and pains; and how again they seem to 
open, we know not why, to a sense of the suffering of a 
friend, a child, a bird or brute, so keen that it seems a 
revelation, and every other sorrow and pain we know of 
acquires new meaning in our eyes, and pierces us as a 
thorn in our own breasts. There are hours wherein we 
spontaneously long to do anything or suffer anything which 
should mitigate the woes we have suddenly learned to per- 
ceive. And again there are times when the happiness of 
others is similarly near and dear to us, and we feel capable 
of sacrificing all our own joys to secure for them felicity 
here and beatitude hereafter. These oscillations of our 
emotions must surely point to a time in the future growth 
of humanity wherein that which is now rare shall be fre- 
quent, and that which is only occasional shall be habitual. 
As the whole history of the past shews the gradual dropping 
away of the crude and cruel emotions of Heteropathy and 
Aversion, and the development of Sympathy from its first 
_ small seed in the family till it has become the great Tree of 
Life which we behold, so, without indulging in Utopian 
dreams of human perfection, we may reasonably anticipate 
that the long progress will not stop at that precise step 
where we find it, but extend yet further indefinitely. As 
the men of old felt in rare hours of tenderness amid their 
ceaseless struggles, when “the earth was full of violence 
and cruel habitations,’ so the cultured amongst us feel 
habitually now. And as we feel in our best and tenderest 
moments, so men in ages to come will likewise feel habi- 
tually. 

Such gradual rising of the temperature of human Sym- 
pathy, if it should take place, will necessarily call into 
existence a whole new flora of kindly deeds and customs 
to cover the ground of life. Economists are for ever looking 
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to improved external organizations to better the conditions 
of all classes, and these have doubtless their significance 
and use. But what would be the introduction of the wisest, 
justest, most perfect political and social organizations which 
could be planned, compared to the elevation, even by a 
single degree, of the sense of universal Brotherhood and of 
the kindly sympathies of man with man? Already we 
begin to feel that acts of beneficence are scarcely lawful 
save when they come as from brother to brother, from the 
heart of the giver to the hand of the receiver. In the time 
to come, it is not too much to hope that there will be far 
less than now of such ungenerous generosity as finds vent 
in such phrases as, “I have done my duty by him, and now 
I wash my hands of him;” “I have done my part, and if 
he rot I care not.” Less need even may there be for the 
deep-sighted Buddhist precept, “If a man cannot feel in 
charity with another, let him resolve on doing him a kind- 
ness, and then he will feel kindly.” 

And, finally, there seems faintly revealed, above the mists 
wherein we dwell, the lofty summits of an emotion tran- — 
scending all that our race yet has experienced,—a Sympathy 
which shall shine on the joys and melt with the sorrows, not 
only of the Lovely, but of the Unlovely, and thus make man 
at last “perfect as his Father in Heaven, who makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” For eighteen centuries those words 
have rung in our ears; but who can boast he has fathomed 
their meaning, or even conceived any plan of life which 
could give them practical realization? To do this thoroughly, 
to feel such genuine sympathy for the stupid, the mean- 
minded, the vicious, as to enable us to make for them the 
same sacrifices we should readily make for a beloved friend, 
this is to reach that zenith of goodness which the world has 
idealized in Christ, but towards which scarcely an approxi- 
mation has been practically made, even by the best of Chris- 
tians. 

What will mortal life be if men ever come to feel thus? 
It will be already the fulfilment of that best dream of 
Mahomet’s heaven, “Ye shall sit on seats opposite one 
another, and all grudges shall be taken out of your hearts.” 
Mankind will then be joined as in one great Insurance 
against Want and Woe, and no misfortune will be unbear- 
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able to one, because it will be shared by all. So many 
hearts will rejoice with every innocent joy, that men will 
live as in a room brightened all round with mirrors reflecting 
every light. So many hands will stretch forth to alleviate 
every pain, and remove every burden, and supply every 
want, that in the sweet sense of that kindly human love 
even the heaviest sorrow will melt away like snow in the 
sunshine of spring. 

Even our poor sympathies, such as they are now, are the 
source of all our purest joys. Pain and Pleasure alike 
undergo a Rosicrucian transformation from lead to gold when 
they pass through the alembic of another's soul ; and, while 
the dreariest Hell would be entire self-enwrapment, so the 
sweetest Heaven would be to feel as God feels for every 
creature He has made. When we have advanced a little 
nearer to such Divine Sympathy, then it is obvious, also, 
that we shall be more capable of the supreme joy of Divine 
Love, and no longer find the harmony of communion for 
ever broken by the discords of earth. He who will teach us 
how truly to Love the Unlovely, will lead us into the land 
where our Sun shall no more go down. 


In conclusion, I have but to remark, that this long 
history of the progress of the reflex emotions, from cruel 
Heteropathy to helpful Sympathy, has not supplied us with 
the slightest clue to the mystery of how, at each successive 
stage and as the higher sentiment dawns, there is a corre- 
sponding overruling inward command to follow the higher 
and disregard the lower impulse. Nothing in the progress 
of the emotion explains either the existence or progress of 
the moral sense of obligation ; any more than the anatomy 
of a horse explains how he is found with bit and bridle. 
Other things grow, nay, everything in our nature grows, as 
well as these emotions ; every taste alters, every sentiment 
develops. But nothing within us corresponding to the Moral 
Sense develops simultaneously along side of them, setting 
the seal of approval on the tastes and feelings of adult life, 
and of disapprobation on those of childhood. 

If, then, this Regulative Principle or Intuition of a Duty 
to follow the higher Emotion and renounce the lower, stand 
out no less inexplicable when we have carefully traced the 
long history of one of the chief emotions to be regulated, we 
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have surely obtained at least a negative reply to the deso- 
lating doctrine recently introduced, that the Moral Sense in 
man is only the social instinct of the brute modified under the 
conditions of human existence? We have shewn that these 
cultivated instincts, rising into humane emotions, are not 
the Moral Sense ztself, but only that which the Moral Sense 
works upon,—not that which, in any way, explains the ethical 
choice of good and rejection of evil, but merely the good 
and evil things regarding which the choice is exercised. 
Whence we derive the solemn sense of Duty to give place 
to the higher emotion rather than to the lower (a sense 
which undoubtedly grows simultaneously with the growth 
of the emotions which it controls), is another problem whose 
solution cannot here be attempted. One remark only need 
be made to forestall a commonplace of the new phase of 
Utilitarianism. We are told that our personal Intuitions 
of Duty are the inherited prejudices of our ancestors in 
favour of the kind of actions which have proved on experi- 
ence to be most conducive to the general welfare of the 
community. If this be the case, how does it happen that 
we have all acquired in these days a very clear Intuition 
that it is our duty to preserve the lives of the aged, of 
sufferers by disease, and of deformed children? The howl 
of indignation which has recently followed the publica- 
tion of a humanely-intended scheme of Euthanasia for 
shortening the existence of such persons for their own benefit, 
may afford us a measure of what the feelings of modern 
Christendom would be were some new Lycurgus to propose 
to extinguish them for the good of the commonwealth. Yet 
what, in truth, is this ever-growing sense of the infinite 
sacredness of human life but a sentiment tending directly 
to counteract the interests of the community at large? 
Mr. Greg has clearly expounded that our compassion for 
the feeble and the sickly defeats, as regards the human race, 
the beneficent natural law of the “ Survival of the Fittest ;”* 
and Mr. Galton considers it to involve nothing short of a 
menace to the civilization whence it has sprung. Nature 
kills off such superfluous lives among the brutes ; and savages 
and Chinese follow Nature, to their great advantage and 


* See the whole remarkable chapter, Enigmas, III. 
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convenience.* Yet even the Chinese do not profess to have 
any sense of moral obligation to drown their superfluous 
babies ; and we—who ruthlessly entail on our nation all 
the evils resulting from allowing diseased and deformed 
people to live and multiply, and women to become “ redun- 
dant”—we actually have a “set of the brain” in favour of 
our own practice, and against that of the natives of the 
Flowery Land. Till this mystery be satisfactorily explained, 
I think we are justified in assuming that, whencesoever the 
awful and Divine idea of Moral Duty may have descended 
to us, it has, at all events, not been derived from the in- 
herited prejudices of our ancestors in favour of the kind of 
actions which are “most conducive to the general welfare 
of the community ;” and have even been recognized so to 
be for thousands of years. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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* “Tnfanticide was almost universally admitted among the Greeks, being 
sanctioned, upon what we should call the Greatest-Happiness principle, by the 
ideal legislation of Plato and Aristotle, and by the actual legislation of Lycurgus 
and Solon.””—European Morals, Vol. IL. p. 27. The early Christians prohibited 
infanticide, not so much from pity for the child’s loss of the joys of human 
life, as from compassion for the penalty it incurred by dying unbaptized, and 
consequently destined to hell or limbo. 
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and other Sources. By William Beck and T. Frederick 
Ball. 8vo. F. Bowyer Kitto. 1869. 


3. Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana ; or, a Catalogue of Books 
adverse to the Society of Friends, alphabetically arranged ; 
with Biographical Notices of the Authors, together with 
the Answers which have been given to some of them by 
Friends and others. By Joseph Smith. 8vo, Joseph 
Smith, Oxford Street, Whitechapel. 1873. 


ABOUT a mile to the north of the old Roman road which 
separates the counties of Leicester and Warwick, there is to 
be found a tiny village bearing the not uncommon name of 
Drayton. Given a quaint old church, a substantial rectory 
and a few scattered cottages, with a neat block of national 
schools, and in this short inventory is comprised a list of 
all the buildings in the hamlet. The modern traveller who 
runs down from London by the Trent Valley line may readily, 
as he rushes past, descry the diminutive spire of its parish 
church ; but, in order to do so, he must keep a good look- 
out from the right-hand window of his railway carriage, 
when midway between the stations of Nuneaton and Ather- 
stone. It nestles pleasantly in the shade of many trees, 
planted on a clayey knoll of rising ground at the head of 
the Fenn Lanes, which lead straight to Bosworth Field. In 
the seventeenth century the little place was dignified by its 
residents with the style and title of a “town,” and, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, was known sometimes as Drayton-in-the- 
Clay, sometimes as Fenny Drayton. The former of these 
two rustic appellations is now quite out of date, but the 
latter has survived to our times, and is the common desig- 
nation of the village. If any pilgrim from the south should 
venture on a dusty day to explore his way along the ancient 
Watling Street in search of this out-of-the-way spot, he will 
do well, unless he be a strict teetotaller, to slake his thirst 
at the “Red Gate,” just at the turning of the bypath which 
winds between hedges to Drayton. Otherwise he may find 
that he has lost his opportunity. At the village itself he 
will discover nothing in the shape of inn or public-house ; 
nor does any accommodation for man or beast await him 
on his forward progress till he reaches the “Blue Lion” at 
Witherley, if he cross the fields, or the “ Bull” at Mancetter, 
if he keep the road. Were it not for the proximity of the 
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Atherstone Hunt, it is doubtful whether even these modest 
hostelries could have held their own, in the midst of the 
almost Puritan simplicity of the neighbourhood. 

Missing, it may be, those potent attractions of creature- 
comfort which await the wayfarer in districts more populous 
or more frequented, our supposed pilgrim has nevertheless 
a treat in store for him at Drayton. If Church antiquities 
delight his taste, he will linger in St. Mary’s porch to admire 

- the fine Norman archway, carved in red sandstone, the relic 
of a sturdier fane than that to which it now gives entrance. 
If county history be his theme, the noble store of monu- 
ments which crowd the little structure with records and 
effigies of the Purefeys or Purefoys of an older time, will 
not fail to furnish materials for his note-book. If signs of 
the Catholic revival please him, he will notice with satis- 
faction the graceful way in which all the appointments 
necessary to high ritual have been so introduced as to har- 
monize with the surroundings of the place. If Puritan 
memories have a stronger hold upon his heart, the walls 
will seem again to ring with the pleading prayers and stern 
discourses which, with equal boldness in addressing God 
and man, were freely poured forth from Calvinistic throats 
in the days of England’s Commonwealth. Should he, by 
some odd chance, be interested in the annals of a heresy, 
in the face of whose radical assault on the dominion of 
dogma the mutual battles and rivalries of Catholic and 
Puritan seem reduced to the level of insignificant conten- 
tions ; then, as he treads the grass of the quiet grave-yard, 
trim as a garden, with its border of choice flowers and its 
canopy of drooping cedars, he will hardly fail to notice the 
long line of headstones which enshrine the family history 
of not the least outspoken or eloquent of our Unitarian 
forerunners,—one whose public recognition; with the honour 
due to his brave advocacy of a daring cause, directly led, 
through the Manchester Socinian Controversy, first to the 
Lady Hewley Judgment as a decision of law, and next to 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act as a measure of equity. 

Alas for our pilgrim! While we have thus been dallying 
with him, and shewing off before him the objects of minor 
note which crowd his footsteps in this obscure locality, he 
has been burning with curiosity and impatience, eager to 
get to the main object of his quest. Do but ask him what 
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brought him hither to stand for an hour or two upon the 
soil of Drayton. He will confess no immediate drawing of 
soul towards any of the associations you have provided for 
him. His allurement to the place, the magnet that urged 
thither the metal of his soul as surely as the ship of Agib 
was urged toward the loadstone rock, was no sight that 
could be seen in the church porch, no tale that the church 
walls could tell him. It was the spell of a single name, 
one well worthy to draw a pilgrim’s homage, for it was the 
name of GEORGE Fox. 

It may, after all, seem a little disappointing that the most 
diligent inquirer should have to record an entire absence 
of any surviving memorials to testify to George Fox’s nine- 
teen years’ uninterrupted residence in the home of his birth 
and boyhood. The parish register which doubtless con- 
tained the entry of his baptism is unfortunately lost or 
destroyed, so that there is no chance now of making any 
nearer approximation to the date of his birth than his own 
statement allows, which places it somewhere in the month 
of July, 1624. The cottage in which he first saw the light 
is gone. In vain does a late tradition endeavour to make 
up for its loss by pointing to an old farmhouse (now divided 
into three cottages) as the scene of his birth. The site alone 
of the real birthplace remains. At a little distance from it 
there has arisen within the last twelve months an unsightly 
interloper, whose presence could well have been spared. 
By what strange freak of unsuspected barbarism in taste 
so good and so cultivated a man as the late Squire Brace- 
bridge could have been tempted to imagine that he was 
doing honour to the memory of George Fox by the impor- 
tation of a cheap stonemason’s obelisk, with a paltry iron 
railing about it, such as may be counted by dozens in every 
suburban cemetery, it is impossible to guess. However, there 
it is. Soon may some friendly earthquake make room for 
it below ! 

Tf one can forget, or, better still, if one can avoid seeing 
this obnoxious intruder, it is something to. feel that the 
veritable scenery of the early pages of George Fox’s Journal 
surrounds one’s meditations. In this still air the quick 
shuttle of Christopher Fox’s loom was often heard to ply 
its busy task with pleasant rattling sound. Along these 
green lanes the weaver of Drayton walked with Mary Lago, 
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in the days of happy courtship before that alliance with 
“the family of the Lagos and the stock of the martyrs”* 
which resulted in the birth of George. As this union 
ripened with the mellowing years, and shaped itself into 
the beauty of a seemly, grave, God-fearing English home, 
the neighbours, gathering in their little knots of gossip and 
merriment, devised the name of Righteous Christer for the 
honest weaver who would not mix in their sports. These 
neighbours we can see as in a living picture; we can study 
their peculiarities, read their characters, and overhear their 
very conversation, by help of that wonderful portrait gallery 
of Midland Englishmen which is given to us in the artless 
pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress by one of the most natural 
of English humorists. By degrees, as we grow familiarized 
with the scene around us and recollections thicken upon 
us, re-animating with invisible flesh and blood the visible 
setting of the old life that was lived here two centuries 
ago, we think we hear the sturdy tread of the elder Fox, 
as he paces homeward with some Puritan companion from 
a dispute on the green in front of the little churchyard, in 
which his son, now on a visit to the old home, has figured 
nobly, though in opposition to the saints ; and we can detect 
the true ring of that spiritual manliness which the genius 
of the son inherited from the constancy of the father, when 
Righteous Christer, divided between reverence for the Puri- 
tan ministry and admiration of George’s spirit and power, 
strikes at length his cane upon the ground and exclaims, 
“Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the truth, it will 
carry him out.”+ 

Can we not conjure. up, too, the face, the attitude, the 
outward and visible man of him whose toil-spent life this 
brave saying, “Stand to the truth,” did most completely 
characterize? Will uot, in these sunny glades, while the 


* Journal of George Fox, p. 1. This family of the Lagos, or Lagoes, is 
hardly yet extinct in the neighbourhood ; the handiwork of a Lagoe is to be seen 
among the tombs at Drayton ; some of the last of the name lie buried in the 
churchyard at Mancetter, two miles away, where the memory of ‘‘ the martyrs,” 
Robert Glover and Joyce Lewis, is still revered. As for Faux, or Fox, it is a 
common name in all the country round. Whether any of Christopher's posterity 
can be identified with the existing owners of his surname seems never to have 
been inquired into, ‘The heirs-at-law of George Fox, being the descendants 
of his brother John, were settled in Pennsylvania in 1767. 


+ Journal of George Fox, Wilson Armistead’s edition, 1852, Vol. I. p. 183. 
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wind whispers among the cedars, or the village clock strikes 
the noontide hour, the shapely form and radiant mien of 
that “awful, living, reverent frame,” which men both “felt 
and beheld” * when George Fox preached or prayed, arise 
once more to spiritual view? Whether it be as Honthorst 
painted him, in his thirtieth year, with upturned eye and 
quivering hands, the ecstasy of enthusiasm revealed in every 
line of his beautiful countenance ; or as he appears in that 
rude, scant woodcut which, some say, conveys the only real 
likeness of his person, and which shews the broad, massive, 
dignified, and withal homely and friendly visage of an elder 
of forty or fifty ; or as Thomas Read saw him, for one awful 
moment, tearing the lead from the face of his coffin when 
he had lain sixty-six years in his grave, and could after- 
wards give no more distinct aecount of what he had seen 
than to say that the features were perfect and the hair lay 
upon the forehead ;+ in one of these likenesses, or, if im 
none of these, in some aspect and semblance never seen yet 
by mortal man—the. spiritual impression of his writings 
putting on such robe of bodily form as is willingly ac- 
cepted by a grateful and obedient imagination—must George 
Fox needs appear to every one who loves his name and 
visits Drayton for the sake of it. Nay, we can hardly think 
it wonderful that an aged villager should be able to tell of 
his own recollection, how, when. he was a boy, Quaker folks 
came to a certain spot in the field, where once George Fox’s 
cottage birthplace stood, and went down even on their knees. 
The instinct of pilgrimage, so far as it is native to the human 
heart, cannot be repressed by the drab waistcoat or sobered 
by the plain language of Friends, but will break out, when 
the place and the emotion compel it, with quite unreasoning 
vehemence, and with all the humbling passion of adoration. 
God send men to worship at no meaner shrines than the 
wind-swept field where the spirit which called into being 
the companionship of the Friends of Truth seems to mingle 
strangely with the summer breeze ! 

Rumours have lately been rife, to the effect that a species 
of revival has at length overtaken the slumbering ener- 
gies of the Society which George Fox founded. Nor are 


* William Penn’s Preface to Fox’s Journal. ; 
+ Webb's fells of Swarthmoor Hall, 2nd edition, 1868, p. 322. 
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testimonies to the fact altogether wanting in the very neigh- 
bourhood we have just been describing. Sundry little 
antique meeting-houses, of the plainest, rudest, baldest type, 
which had long been closed and given up to ivy without 
and cobwebs within, have been repaired and re-opened during 
the last few years ; and although several still remain disused 
as regards their original purpose, one being converted into 
a joiner’s workshop, another occupied as a school, and a third 
let as a Methodist chapel, it seems nevertheless to be under- 
stood that the downward tendency has been arrested ; and 
there are symptoms of a strong desire to rekindle the zeal 
which once burned at these lowly centres of the silent reli- 
gion. How far any attempts to impregnate Quakerism with 
a new vitality are likely to prove ultimately successful may 
be considered doubtful in the highest degree. Great, indeed, 
would be the gain at once to English manliness and to the 
free development of the native power of English religion, 
could a large infusion of the original Quaker spirit be poured 
afresh into the veins of the existing Quaker body. But the 
present attitude of that venerable community reminds one 
of nothing so forcibly as of the grotesque endeavours of 
some placid elderly dame, who, at the taunt of inactivity, 
should don a new apron over her black silk, and potter about 
her old tasks, in vain forgetfulness of the fact that she is 
no longer the rosy, stirring lass she was when as a gawky 
girl she wore short frocks and a brown-holland pinafore. 

In the golden age of its youth and vigorous prime, the 
Society of Friends presented the spectacle of a genuine and 
powerful awakening of the spiritual life, now and then 
overflowing, as might be expected, into the extravagances 
which are inseparable from all real enthusiasm at its height, 
but preserving for the most part a siraplicity of demeanour, 
a self-control, and a directness of moral purpose, which were 
the visible evidence of sincerity and strength. With the 
last century, roughly speaking, began a new stage in the 
development of the community, the iron age of a Y stiff un- 
yielding Quakerism, when, to abate the evils contingent on 
a cooling zeal, an increasing rigour of discipline was intro- 
duced, and carried out rather in the spirit of a small and 
finicking preciseness than on a broad, grave principle of 
self-chastisement. Next came, in the second half of the 
century, the silver age of philanthropic Quakerism, which 
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has endured with varying fortunes to our own day; and 
with its placid virtues and kindly benevolences has done so 
much, both directly and indirectly, for the alleviation and 
prevention of the kinds and the causes of suffering and 
misery, has induced a new spirit of sympathy with humanity, 
and given men a new experience, almost a new sense, of 
the positive good and richly restorative power of peace, 
gentleness, compassion and goodwill. If the creative days 
of Fox and Nayler and Burroughs are over, and most unlikely 
to return, surely it may be affirmed, as some counterbalance 
to the loss, that in the impulse communicated through such 
lives as those of John Woolman, Joseph Lancaster and Eli- 
zabeth Fry, to every branch of modern philanthropy, a new 
career has been opened for Christianity itself. What of the 
future? Since no longer the plain speech dignifies the turn 
of Quaker phrase, since the sweet primness of Quaker ladies 
and the sober gravity of Quaker gentlemen are not likely 
to be much longer distinguishable to the eye by the outward 
marks of a costume of singular comeliness and purity, there 
might be some excuse for concluding that the latest age 
of Quaker development will be the age of lead or of brass. 
Time alone can shew. We are naturally apt to be much 
more alive, in criticising the shortcomings of our contem- 
poraries, to the apparent, and it may be only superficial 
deflections from the ancient type, than to the premonitions 
of new development which underlie and justify the change. 

It must be admitted that the most remarkable manifes- 
tations of literary activity which have lately come to our 
notice in connection with the Society of Friends betray 
rather a tendency to collect and preserve the traditions of 
the honoured past, than an initiating power of first-hand 
inspiration like that of Fox, or even a logically reconstruc- 
tive genius suchas is exhibited in Robert Barclay’s Apology. 
Doubtless, the prevalence of an antiquarian turn of mind 
is a sign of weakness quite as much as a token of piety in 
any religious community which encourages it. Be this as 
it may, we owe a great debt of gratitude to those writers 
who have chosen the obscure field of the religious and lite- 
rary antiquities of their body, and who have performed their 
task, in the main, so faithfully and so well. 

We speak from an experience of nearly six years’ con- 
stant and often daily use of Joseph Smith’s Descriptive 
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Catalogue of Friends’ Books, when we say that in studying 
the religious phenomena of the period of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, we do not know of any handbook 
which has been of more frequent and essential service to 
our inquiries. We recollect ordering the book without 
asking its cost, and pulling a very long face when a bill for 
three guineas accompanied it. It is now somewhat reduced 
in price ; but we should have no hesitation in paying the 
original demand over again, if necessary to replace the book, 
for we have proved its value not only as an accurate regis- 
ter of the literature with which it professes to deal, but as 
indirectly throwing a flood of unexpected light upon many 
of the duskier corners of seventeenth-century thought and 
faith. We speak here of its utility in a field with which we 
are more or less familiar; but the range of the catalogue 
embraces all Quaker writings up to the day of its publication. 
The idea of the compilation was suggested by a catalogue 
of Friends’ Books published by John Whiting in 1708 ; and 
it is the result of twenty years’ careful and conscientious 
research on the part of Joseph Smith. When we mention 
that the title of each book catalogued is given not only at 
full length, but as nearly as possible in reproduction of the 
original typography, some conception may be formed of the 
immense labour entailed in the execution of the work. 
Nor is this all; the illustrative matter, derived often from 
rare and manuscript sources, is so curious and full, that, as 
the compiler remarks in his Preface, “this Catalogue might 
not inappropriately be entitled, A Biographical Dictionary 
of Authors of the Society of Friends, with a Chronological 
Register of their Publications.” 

Few people who have not looked into the subject with 
the aid of some such manual, are probably aware how in- 
cessant was the use which the early Friends made of the 
press, for the dissemination of their views. Above three 
hundred separate pieces by George Fox alone are enume- 
rated in Joseph Smith’s pages, and many of these went 
through edition after edition. A similar account might be 
rendered of the pamphlets, epistles, broad-sheets and other 
productions of many an early follower of Fox. Nor is the 
list by any means limited to publications in the English 
language. A considerable number of original writings in 
Dutch are to be found in the catalogue, while there are 
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translations into Dutch, French and German, of many 
others. Probably no other sect at its rise made anything 
like such amazing additions to the pamphlet literature of 
the day. Poverty and pettiness are the characteristics of 
many of these publications, even such as came from the 
pen of the master himself; but they were eminently ser- 
viceable in view of their immediate occasion, which was all 
that their writers contemplated. Among them are works of 
real spiritual eloquence, such as the Journal of George Fox 
(which unfortunately has been greatly over-edited, in the 
foolish desire to prune away its native roughness and redun- 
dancies) and the writings of James Nayler; while every 
care that scholarship and culture could bestow upon the 
elucidation and recommendation of Friends’ principles has 
been successfully offered in the works of William Penn, 
Isaac Penington and Robert Barclay. 

The history of London Friends’ Meetings, by Messrs. 
Beck and Ball, is valuable for the very full and candid 
account it presents of the rise of the Quaker discipline and 
its results. No other work with which we are acquainted 
affords so comprehensive a sketch of the progress of Qua- 
kerism through the different stages to which we have slightly 
alluded above. Great prominence is given to the subject of 
the antecedents of the Quaker movement ; particularly its 
rise out of the bosom of the Baptist communities, and its 
virtual dependence upon the zeal of the strong men and 
women who flocked to it from the North of England, for 
the sustaining of its early career of missionary enterprize. 
Indeed, it is mainly to the recurring influence of “stern 
upright men” from this quarter, such as Samuel Fothergill 
of Warrington, that the renewed life of Quakerism in 1760 
may be traced. The question of the spiritual antecedents 
of Quakerism is a larger one than we can here enter upon, 
but in the introductory chapters of Messrs. Beck and Ball 
much valuable aid will be found towards the solution of 
what is a most important as well as most fascinating pro- 
blem. The completeness and compactness of the early 
Quaker discipline is a matter which lies within narrower 
limits, but is by no means uninteresting or uninstructive. 
The striking good sense and hold of practical reality which 
characterized George Fox’s mind in the midst of his devo- 
tion to a purely spiritual calling, is nowhere more ably 
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exemplified than in the paper which he drew up about 
1668, expressing his views as to the manner in which the 
Meetings for Discipline were to be conducted, and which is 
to be found entered in manuscript on the books of several 
of the London meetings. “In these minutes, or ‘canons’ 
as some have termed them, is to be found the germ of much 
of the subsequent disciplinary action of the Society ; they 
contain also, in a condensed form, the counsel which George 
Fox from time to time throughout his life thought it right 
to issue.”* This faculty of organization, combined with a 
genuine love for sound education and good order, is not the 
only trait of character which George Fox shares with John 
Wesley. 

As a companion to his catalogue of the writings of 
Friends, the Quaker bibliographer has taken the pains to 
compile and publish a similar handbook to the works of 
their adversaries. This was issued in three parts, the third 
of which appeared last June. It would be vain to pretend 
that the new work equals its predecessor in interest or value. 
The same independence of treatment could not be expected 
of it. It does not, indeed, nominally cover any of the old 
ground ; since the compiler has excluded from the volume 
any entry of books written by antagonists who once be- 
longed to the Society. Yet, inasmuch as the Quakers inva- 
riably made a business of answering all their controversial 
foes ; and went out of their way to challenge by a personal 
attack, with the weapons of wordy war, many an author 
who was quite guiltless of the intention to engage in con- 
troversial dispute with these strenuous avengers of their 
own cause ; it follows that very few names indeed appear in 
the Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana which have not already, in 
some shape or other, graced the pages of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books. Those new names which do 
occur are either due to the additions made to the compiler’s 
knowledge of Quaker literature since 1867, or they are 
names which have no real claim to appear in an index of 
adverse authors ; being the names of men who either wrote 


* London Friends’ Meetings, p. 52. Among the oddities contained in this 
volume isa list (p. 40) of curious names culled from the early marriage records, 
It is impossible to read them without a smile, though none of them are quite 
so good as Refine Weekes and Preserved Fish, which adorn Joseph Smith’s 
Catalogue. 
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nothing, or wrote nothing against Friends, and whose sole 
right to the distinction of being pilloried in this catalogue 
consists in the fact that they made themselves obnoxious 
by word or deed to the followers of George Fox. Thus the 
ground on which Thomas Andrews, the Ejected Vicar of 
Wellingborough, makes his appearance in the list, is simply 
the statement of Palmer, in his Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
that “he had trouble from the Quakers, who would come 
into the church and disturb him as he was preaching, but 
he used to stop till the officers carried them out of the 
church.” 

In this eagerness to record the name of a man who, if he 
had written anything (which does not appear), might pos- 
sibly have written against Friends, there is a faint indi- 
cation of the persistence of what strikes one as the least 
pleasing trait in the Quaker character. It seems as though, 
while able manfully to endure every sort of bodily perseeu- 
tion with the noblest zeal, the Quakers were unable either 
to bear adverse argument or to stand unmoved the empty 
assaults of invective. No writings in religious controversy 
with which we are acquainted deal so openly and unspar- 
ingly as do the early Quaker tracts, in virulence of asser- 
tion and declamation. Somehow, all this does not affect 
us in quite the same way that similar language coming from 
other quarters does. It strikes us as an incontinence of the 
tongue rather than a vice of the heart. Plain speaking has 
its temptation. We do not believe that any of these men, 
if the tables had been turned, would have become perse- 
cutors. They, and their ancestors the Baptists, are free from 
the suspicion of this iniquity. At the same time, and con- 
sidering the freedom with which they themselves could on 
occasion make full use of the hard words which break no 
bones, it is a little surprising that they should appear so 
thin-skinned to the slightest breath of unfriendly criticism, 
or any but the most courteous allusion. 

The compiler has been largely aided in his task by the 
existence of a considerable library of Adverse Books at 
Devonshire House, in the care of the Meeting for Sufferings ; 
in addition to this he has ransacked every available reposi- 
tory, and the result is a model of diligence. The attacks on 
the principles and the practices of Friends came from the 
most opposite quarters, and there are names in this volume 
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which for the first time, we suppose, find themselves ranged 
in one army, and visited with a like condemnation. As we 
open the volume at random, we discover that David Hume, 
the historian, and John Humphreys, the last survivor of the 
Ejected Ministers, Billy Hibbard, the Methodist preacher of 
New York, and George Hickes, the nonjuring bishop, William 
Warburton of the Divine Legation, and Ned Ward of the 
London Spy, are brought into strange juxtaposition by the 
exigencies of the alphabet. So Edmund Calamy and Zachary 
Grey, Charles Leslie and Thomas Chubb, Wesley and Top- 
lady, Bossuet, Voltaire and Antoinette Bourignon, Mos- 
heim and Swedenborg, Evelyn and Lord Macaulay, all 
have touched the sacred ark of Friends’ truth, and are 
henceforth compelled to do penance in company. It must 
not be supposed that a complete bibliography of the writings 
of such distinguished writers as the above is to be extracted 
from Joseph Smith’s account of them. He only professes 
to enumerate such of their publications as bear upon Friends 
and their doings. For the bibliography of Baxter, we still 
have to apply in our need to Mr. Grosart ; of Wesley, to 
Mr. Tyerman ; of Swedenborg, to Mr. White. 

One exception, indeed, there is to this rule. Should any 
student be in search of a pretty complete list of the writings, 
printed and manuscript, of Lodowicke Muggleton, of his 
cousin John Reeve, and of the sect which they brought into 
existence, he may find what he wants on turning to the 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, Remembering what was the 
origin of Muggleton and his school, and that while springing 
from much the same ground of private conviction and ante- 
cedent training as that which gave birth to Quaker prin- 
ciples, they yet developed a system of doctrine which in its 
hard realistic outlines formed the exact antithesis to Fox’s 
spiritual mysticism, the exception made in their favour is 
not without significance. It might be said that their writ- 
ings are admissible in their entirety, because there is not a 
line in them which is not meant to contradict the whole 
- theory on which Quakerism stands. 

In his biographical notices of adverse authors, our com- 
piler is not nearly so accurate and painstaking as in his 
similar notices of Friends. In the case of these latter, by 
opening up stores contained in original records, he has 
largely added to the existing stock of authentic information. 
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In dealing with adversaries, he has thought it enough to 
avoid the suspicion of partiality by “taking the short sketches 
or biographical accounts mostly from sources furnished by 
their own bodies, or favourable to them.” Unfortunately, 
the works to which he has had recourse with this object in 
view are frequently such as no student would think ade~ 
quate. Hence there are several flaws in the biographical 
portion. For instance, John Cheyney, of Burton Wood, 
near Warrington, was no “Episcopal priest,” but a Non- 
conformist minister; he preached the sermon before the 
Cheshire Meeting of United Brethren at Knutsford on the 
14th of August, 1694. Lawrence Claxton is not correctly 
described as “of Cambridgeshire ;” his birthplace was Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire, and his life was spent chiefly in the 
North of England and in London. The account of Lodo- 
wicke Muggleton, taken from Evans’ Sketch, is both imper- 
fect and erroneous. Samuel Newton was not a “ Presby- 
terian priest,’ but the Independent minister of the Old 
Meeting, Norwich. 

After all, the subordinate character of these and similar 
errors which we have detected while using the book, is the 
best testimony to its general efficiency. The same remark 
holds good of the omissions we have noticed, which are 
mostly in the lighter literature of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It is singular that a compiler who found 
room for Ned Ward on the strength of two rare anonymous 
pieces, should have overlooked the much more accessible 
witticisms of Tom Brown. Perhaps a word ought to be 
said on the subject of errors of the press ; these are certainly 
of too frequent occurrence, and are especially to be lamented 
in transcripts of the titles of works in foreign languages. 
Joseph Smith would have done well to have secured the 
services of a scholar in revising the sheets for the last time. 

“The reader will perceive on examination,” says our com- 
pier, “that the greatest adversaries the Society had to con- 
tend with, in early days, were the Nonconformist divines.” 
This is true, on condition that “Nonconformist divines” 
is intended to stand for the Puritan party, whether in the 
Establishment or excluded from it. Nor does this imply 
only that the Puritans were, as a rule, distinguished as 
eager controversialists. It means that the deep and earnest 
power of religion, which actuated men on both of these two 
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contrasted sides, forced them into mutual antagonism. Puri- | 
tan against Quaker, and Quaker against Puritan, did not 
merely imply opinion versus opinion, or discipline and order 
contra discipline and order. It signified godliness against 
godliness, faith against faith, spirit of life opposed to spirit 
of life. The religious life of England was under the care 
of the Puritans when the Quaker movement began ; piety, 
personal holiness, unction, salvation itself, were identified 
with a Calvinistic theology and a Church organization of 
the Puritan type. In threatening the basis of this theology 
and disowning the sanctity of this organization, the Quakers 
were, in the estimate of a serious Puritan, unsettling the 
deepest ground of faith, and denying the reality of the only 
appointed methods of righteousness. No Puritan could, in 
his heart, make terms with a Quaker; no Quaker could 
admit the Puritan claims, or even silently acquiesce in what 
he must consider their impious usurpation of the province 
of the Spirit. Where there can be no compromise, there 
must, if either side is in earnest, be warfare ; and nothing 
is more certain than that, in this case, both sides were in 
that deadly earnest which is ready for martyrdom. The 
Quakers might be scourged, maimed, mulcted, flung into 
dungeons, slowly or quickly tortured to death; but they 
could not be convinced, or suppressed, or destroyed. They 
determined to live; and it was gradually seen that their 
vitality was not simply the persistence of a prejudice or 
the obstinacy of an opinion, but was the indomitable life of 
a real religion. The Puritan party was too potent and re- 
spectable to be assailed, in the first instance, by the rude, 
gross methods of oppression which were unhesitatingly ap- 
plied to the Quaker movement at its outset ; but it ran the 
gauntlet of the craftier agencies employed under the Restora- 
tion to cripple, demolish, or at any rate undermine and 
dishonour it. It stood the test of Ejection, and endured. 
Thus both parties were ready for any sacrifice, while each 
was persuaded, to the verge of fanaticism, that it alone was 
in possession of the truth. How could they agree to sit 
down quietly together? Must they not needs be at logger- 
heads to some purpose, when the real point at issue between 
them was the future course of the religious life of En- 
gland ? 

A shrewd observer of the inner life of modern Friends 
VOL, XI. E 
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may be tempted to indulge the opinion that the Puritan 
theology, if unable to coerce in its origin the Quaker in- 
spiration, has in the long run proved conqueror over it. 
Modern Quakerism, particularly since the influence of Joseph 
John Gurney became decisive of its principles and policy, 
has been little else than an emasculate Calvinism,—a Cal- 
vinism, that is to say, without zeal and without enterprize. 
Of old there could harmoniously co-exist a great diversity 
of theological view among those who, in the cardinal phrase 
of Quakerism, were guided by the Light within. The con- 
cord was not doctrinal, but spiritual. If Barclay represented 
one distinctive type of thought as taking part in this con- 
cord, Penn exemplified the concurrence of another, and, as 
many will hold, a truer. But this is all changed at present. 
No divergences from a well-understood standard of “evan- 
gelical” or semi-Calvinistic opinion is openly tolerated, at 
least among English Friends. The Society which was 
founded by the Spirit at the hands of the strong, is governed 
now by the timid, whose weakness seeks only to be safe. 
What has been the consequence? Its religion and its phi- 
lanthropy, ceasing to recognize each other as the offspring of 
that same Holy Spirit which still maketh all things new, have 
long professed to lie quite apart. Of its exertions on behalf 
of humanity, say Messrs. Beck and Ball, its “records carry 
no trace, for the Society as a body was not identified with 
the movements.”* Every indication of freedom, every in- 
dividuality of thought, has been rigorously repressed within 
its borders; the power of the Spirit to sustain anew the 
life of faith, or to lead in the path of fresh measures and 
more timely and practical exertions, has been ignored and 
virtually denied. The Puritans are amply avenged. The 
severest and the truest entries in the Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quakeriana would be a series of faithful revelations of the 
prevailing cast of mind and ideal of life among some of 
those who are now called Friends. ‘ What is Quakerism ?” 
asks Joseph Smith; and concludes, with William Penn, that 
it is “ Primitive Christianity revived.” Yet so candid is 
his judgment as to lead him immediately to confess, that 
“split up and divided in principle and practice as Friends 
are at the present day, so that old or primitive Christianity 
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may be said to be scarcely known, it still remains a puzzle, 
not only to many amongst them, but to others.”* 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon any 
extended account of Friends or their antagonists. We shall 
rather exhibit the relations between Quaker and Puritan 
in a representative instance. Let us return, then, for a 
few moments to the pleasant pathways of Drayton. The 
little village, in George Fox’s early days, enjoyed the min- 
istrations of a Puritan pastor, a man of learning and 
culture, and of a catholic spirit. On that memorable 
occasion in 1654, when Righteous Christer, with so much 
emphasis, avowed his conviction that his erratic son was 
one of those who would “stand to the truth,” a rather 
excited company of middle-aged men had left the church- 
yard a little earlier in the day, and crossed over to the 
adjacent rectory. Their sombre habit, surmounted by a 
black scull-cap and a broad band, their demeanour and 
bearing, which, though flurried for the moment, was of a 
precise and formal cut, and the reverence in which they 
were evidently held by the noisy rabble, numbering some 
hundreds of people, who were crowding about, but who fell 
back at once to let them pass, sufficiently revealed the cha- 
racter and importance of their sacred calling. These were 
eight grave and learned divines of the Puritan party, assem- 
bled from the country parishes around to take part in the 
dispute which was to quell the rising influence of the 
Drayton heretic. Their leader, to whose house they were 
‘crossing, was a spare man of fifty, with a studious mien, 
who limped a little from lameness as he led the way. Ex- 
claiming that he dared not stay longer in the air for fear of 
the cold, he bade his companions follow him into the parlour, 
where he invited them to drink with him. Entering the 
rectory, they were joined by their wives; when Mistress 
Stephens, whose thrifty ways were already leading her to 
try too much that sight which, poor lady, she ultimately 
lost, could not forbear exclaiming to her hushand’s friends, 
“What might not George Fox have been, if it had not been 
for the Quakers!” She even, when the repast was over, 
was pleased to repeat this saying, fawningly, as he took it, 
to George himself, whom the crowd hustled along to Ste- 
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phens’ door, crying, “The man in leather breeches is here !” 
Just at that moment he must have been a strange figure to 
behold. His long straight hair, hanging like rats’ tails (as 
Leslie tells us) down to the collar of his fustian jacket, was 
now all tumbled by the wind. His burly frame, which no 
austerity of living could weaken, was struggling in the 
arms of several lusty fellows, who were resolved upon 
carrying him into the church by main force, but coming 
into unexpected collision with the locked door, fell with 
him in a heap in the porch. Scrambling up from beneath 
his fallen tormentors, he rushed off to the edge of the slope 
behind the rectory, and there addressed the crowd which 
followed him; but his persecutors must have him back 
again, and finally hoisted him up on a stool by the church- 
yard wall. The oddity of the whole transaction, the mingled 
humcur and mischief of the pranks played with the weaver’s 
son, might well amuse an idle band of country roisterers, 
and invite a stare from any chance passer-by. In a short 
while, the object of their sport and curiosity had recovered 
breath, and knew that the current of his inspiration was 
rising, and that his time was come. As the fire that burned 
within him seemed to issue forth and kindle his long locks 
with flame, his tall form rose to a manlier height, his pre- 
sence beamed upon the crowd, spreading a sudden dignity 
over the occasion, awing the rabble, enchaining the passer- 
by, and silencing the priests and their wives; while he poured 
forth period after period of warning and appeal in the lus- 
trous strength of that Spirit which he obeyed. It was as 
though an archangel sang. Well might others, as well as 
he, declare that day, “I felt the mighty power of God arise 
over all !”* 

This was not the first encounter between the rector of 
Drayton and his recreant parishioner. Nathaniel Stephens 
had known George Fox from a child. In what year he 
came to Drayton is not ascertained. He was a Wiltshire man 
by birth, the son of Richard Stephens, minister of Stanton 
St. Bernard (Barnwood), and had been educated at Magdalen 
Hall. Inasmuch as old John Dod, the former rector, who 
died at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, in 1645, at the age of 
eighty-six, had been silenced some years before his death, 
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it is reasonable to conclude that Stephens had been em- 
ployed to do duty at Drayton soon after he took his M.A., 
which was in January, 1628. Driven from his church and 
his home by cavalier troops on the outbreak of the war in 
1642, he was obliged for some years to seek refuge, in com- 
pany with thirty of his brother ministers, in the good Puri- 
tan city of Coventry, then held for the Parliament. There, 
“like one in a dry house that hears storms abroad,” to use 
the apt description of his fellow-refugee Richard Baxter, 
he made himself both useful and happy by preaching on 
Sunday mornings at St. Michael’s. At a later period,* Ste- 
phens was regularly presented to the living by the patron, 
Colonel Purefey, and held it till the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act. This Act, by enjoining ceremonies to which 
his conscience was averse, prescribing a form of Common 
Prayer about which he had scruples based not merely on 
matters of detail, but on a conscientious objection to the 
whole theory of that form of worship, and finally requiring 
him to abjure as an unlawful oath the Covenant which he 
had sworn to keep, left him no option, as an honest man, 
but to retire from his post. The character of this man’s 
ministrations is not without historical interest, on account 
of the influence they must necessarily have had on the 
opening mind of George Fox. From the pulpit of Drayton, 
if he heard no enunciations of that more spiritual wisdom 
to which he afterwards attained, at least he listened to a 
teaching which, though the doctrines that supported it 
‘were somewhat severe and strained, was practical in its 
essence, warm, faithful and devout, and, above all, sincere 
in itself and the constant advocate of sincerity in its hearers. 

At the critical period when George Fox’s trouble of soul 
was at its worst and his illumination was dawning, Stephens 
and he saw a good deal of each other. “Nathaniel Ste- 
phens,” says the latter, “came often to me and I went often 
to him, and another priest sometimes came with him; and 
they would give place to me to hear me, and I would ask 
them questions and reason with them.” Many of the neigh- 
bouring ministers, to whom Fox went with the tale of his 
anguish of spirit, would have laughed him out of his diffi- 
culties, if they could. The old clergyman of Mancetter bade 
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him take tobacco and sing psalms. John Machin, who lec- 
tured at Atherstone, prescribed physic and bleeding for 
him. No wonder he came away from one and another, 
feeling, as he said of the clergyman at Tamworth, that his 
“miserable comforter” was “only like an empty hollow 
cask.” Stephens, it is plain, dealt with the case in a very 
different spirit. Sympathizing to a large extent with the 
young man’s spiritual position, he dia his best to apply 
such remedies as a pious Puritan could, to relieve his anxiety 
and inward desperation. He nevertheless failed to under- 
stand the extreme sensitiveness of Fox’s mind at this crisis ; 
his shrinking, as it were, from every touch, even of consola- 
tion. Finding good in the lad, and excellent matter in his 
questionings and reasonings, he spoke highly of him to 
others ; the laudatory tone seems to have hurt Fox like the 
intrusion of vulgar compliment. Nay, he did more; he 
quoted from him, or at least adopted from him, in his 
sermons. “ What I said in discourse to him on the week- 
days, he would preach on the first days ; for which I did 
not like him.’ What would have flattered another, did 
but raise uneasy doubts in his mind. How could he trust 
a ministry which seemed to be satisfied with a borrowed 
inspiration? Stephens’ well-known habits as a laborious 
student, so far from exciting his admiration, would simply 
intensify his feeling of distrust. Why should a man pore 
over his books, as Stephens was reported to do, for sixteen 
hours at a stretch, if he had any original life of God in 
him ? 

One Sunday morning, as he was walking a-field, with 
this problem to be solved before he could go to church in 
a comfortable mind, all at once he “saw it clearly, as the 
Lord opened it,” that the reverence of the common people 
for their pastors was on a wrong foundation; that some- 
thing which “struck at priest Stephens’ ministry” was true, 
namely, “that to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was 
not enough to make a man fit to be a minister of Christ.” 
Henceforward, with his Bible as his only companion, Fox 
visited woods and orchards and solitary places while his 
friends went to church ; and “ was never joined in profes- 
sion of religion with any” till the illumination of the Spirit 
burned bright within him and brought fellow-believers and 
fellow-worshipers to his side. Stephens, going round on 
his pastoral visitations, made a point of telling Fox’s rela- 
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tives he was afraid of George, “for his going after new 
lights.” The young man could afford to smile in himself 
at such fears, knowing that the Lord had opened in him 
the desire and, in part, the perception of a better way.* 
Nothing had occurred as yet to embitter the relations 
between them; but Fox, in introducing Stephens’ name 
into his Journal, adds this pointed note: “This priest after- 
wards became my great persecutor.” It would seem as if 
Fox was utterly unable to forget, however much he may 
have forgiven, that scene in the churchyard at Drayton 
which we have described. He had been insulted in the 
midst of his kith and kin, made a butt and laughing-stock 
above the graves of his forefathers; and though the Spirit 
triumphed by him in the end, he could by no means efface 
the memory of the riotous and unholy work which preceded. 
At least this is the explanation to which we are compelled 
to resort in accounting for his strong language respecting 
Stephens. For the rector of Drayton was at once too gene- 
rous and too just a man to be his enemy. None of his 
reported dealings with Fox will bear out the charge of per- 
secution. The nearest approach to such a spirit was in his 
conduct at Market Bosworth. Surprised at the appearance 
of George Fox during a lecture in the parish church, “he 
raged much,” on his old parishioner attempting to speak to 
him and to the congregation, and told them the young man 
was mad, and bade people not hear him. Now here is not 
persecution, so much as the self-defence of a preacher, whose 
prerogative is attacked in the very midst of its lawful exer- 
cise. It is true that a minister's lightest words were re- 
garded at that time with a reverence so exceptional, and 
were likely, in the circumstances, to apply so potent a sti- 
mulus to the passions of the crowd, that it was Stephens’ 
duty to be over-careful of the effect of what he said. Yet, 
with every admiration for the boldness of Fox, and a belief 
in the frequent necessity of the course he was constrained 
to take, we feel that there is no great room for either wonder 
or blame, when we read that at Market Bosworth the people, 
stirred up by the exciting scene, rose and bundled Fox with 
his companions out of the church and out of the town, and 
flung stones at them as they went, without, however, doing 
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them much hurt.* Nor can we be very much surprised 
that Stephens should be overheard to say of George Fox to 
his patron, Colonel Purefey, “that there was never such a 
plant bred in England.” Even on the occasion of the Dray- 
ton uproar in 1654, Stephens’ opening of the dispute was 
studiously moderate and fair. “Neighbours,” said he, “ this 
is the business ; George Fox is come to the light of the sun, 
and now he thinks to put out my starlight.” 

It is all the more necessary to depict Nathaniel Stephens’ 
attitude towards George Fox in its true colours, because 
not only is that attitude typical to some extent of the 
relations existing between Quaker and Puritan through all 
the Commonwealth-time, but Stephens seems to have con- 
ducted himself in trying circumstances with a generosity 
which was superior to the prejudices of his class. He did 
not, we may feel certain, any more than George Fox, ever 
forget that afternoon’s work at Drayton. But he seems to 
have forgiven the discomfiture of his party, and to have 
henceforth let the Quakers alone, interferimg with them 
neither by word nor by deed. Joseph Smith has admitted 
him to the ranks of adverse writers, doubtless remembering 
the epithet of perseeutor applied to him by Fox. As an 
author, however, he has certainly done nothing to deserve 
this collocation. 

The earliest of his works, which does not seem known to 
our compiler (probably because the source of his informa- 
tion was Dr. Williams’ Library, which does not contain it), 
is entitled, A Precept for the Baptism of Infants, out of 
the New Testament, and partly against the Cavils of Mr. 
Hverard in his late Treatise entitled Baby-baptism routed, &e. 
This was published in 1651, and is strictly what it pro- 
fesses to be, a defence of infant baptism on scriptural 
grounds. It was replied to, among other controversial works 
on the same side, by John Tombes, “the Corypheeus of Ana- 
baptism,” in his Anti-pedobaptism, 1652. His remaining 
works, which are two in number, are duly catalogued in the 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana ; but they have no right to ap- 
pear there. The first of them is a Calculation of the Name 
of the Beast, and kindred apocalyptic matters. It won the 
high praise of Matthew Poole, who has adopted its method of 
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interpretation in his Synopsis Criticorwm ; and it will bear 
reading at the present time for the good sense, candour and 
practical spirit which abound in it. The author discards 
at the outset the idea that the “Name” of the Beast is to 
be sought in any special combination of letters and syllables. 
He construes it to denote the Headship of an alien power, 
opposed to the dominion of Christ. The “Mark” of the 
Beast is “the publick owning of subjection to this Head- 
ship ;” and so on of the remaining particulars of this much- 
abused prophecy.. The arguments by which he arrives at 
his. positions are remarkable for their admixture of plain 
common sense with curiously scholastic trains of thought, 
and a singular array of forgotten authorities. 

The main interest of the book, however, lies in its refer- 
ences to contemporary difficulties, and seventeenth-century 
forms of alienation from the only true spiritual dominion, 
the headship of Jesus Christ. Among others whom he 
thinks in danger of straying from the fold, he exhorts “them 
who amongst us have departed from ordinances and from 
Scriptures, and are now for extraordinary revelations.” Here 
was a direct opportunity of indulging in an attack upon 
the Friends, if he had been so disposed. But he refrains. 
Nay, he does more. That he may not be supposed guilty 
of covert allusions, he thus names and sets them aside from 
the path of his argument: “I will not make mention of 
that sect which goeth under the name of the Quakers; what 
they are, and who they are, God knows: I do desire to 
contain myself in such things as I have some experience 
of.”"* And then he goes on to mention by name, and affec- 
tionately to expostulate with some of his old friends the 
Anabaptists, on their tendency to slight all forms, and 
their endeavour to extinguish all book-learning. This is 
not in the tenor of a persecutor’s style. Nor, again, is his 
reference to the Catholic Church, an institution which almost 
every Protestant expositor of the Apocalypse considers him- 
self specially commissioned to revile. “Though the friends 
and followers of the Church of Rome,” he admits, “are the 
greatest enemies that we have, yet nevertheless had we the 
heart of Christ, and did we see the greatness of their sin 
and the grievousness of the wrath to come, we would have 
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tender affections towards them, we would meurn over them 
with many tears.”* Equally catholic in temper is Natha- 
niel Stephens’ last work, a treatise on Original Sin, 1658, 
though it bears testimony to the soundness of his Calvin- 
ism, and makes strenuous fight against the Arminianism 
of Jeremy Taylor, and the Universalism of Robert Everard, 
the Anabaptist. 

It is pleasantest to think of him, ere we part company, 
not as buckling on his armour of controversy, or even as 
explicating the mysteries of the Apocalypse, but as penning 
these excellent words of the Postscript to his Plain and 
Easie Calculation, words which Fox might have penned 
just as readily and truthfully as Stephens: ‘My purpose 
is not to speak anything to please or to displease any party: 
neither can I tell how any party will be pleased with me: 
it may be I shall displease all. However, I do desire to 
please mine own Conscience, in delivering that which I 
conceive to be a truth of God.”+- Who can doubt that the 
conviction of having fulfilled to the utmost the spirit of these 
words, had power to lighten the old man’s fourteen dreary 
years of lameness and poverty, at Stoke Golding, after his 
ejection? When a friend knocked at his cottage door, and 
he could not rise from his chair, nor his blind wife find her 
way to the latch, “Come in,” said he in his cheerful voice, 
“to the abode of the blind and the lame!” But it was the 
Church which thought it could dispense with the services 
of such men as he, that was the abode of the blind and the 
lame. 

We cannot pity the fate of true heroes of conscience, who 
have proved themselves by their sacrifices. Believing as 
we do that the spirit of self-sacrifice is one, in spite of the 
accidents of time and opinion which alienate the mind and 
love of its exemplifiers, we rejoice to think that, amidst his 
privations and sufferings, there was room in the old Puritan’s 
heart for an echo of those immortal words which form the 
dying testimony of poor James Nayler: “There is a Spirit 
which I feel, that delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive aJl wrath and 
contention, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or 
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whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the 
end of all temptations: as it bears no evil in itself, so it 
conceives none in thoughts to any other: if it be betrayed, 
it bears it; for its ground and spring is the Mercies and 


Forgiveness of God.... In God alone it can rejoice though 
none else regard it, or can own its life.... I found it alone, 


being forsaken. I have fellowship therein with them who 
lived in dens and desolate places in the earth, who through 
death obtained this resurrection and eternal holy life.” 
And here we take our leave of Foe and Friend. 
ALX. GORDON. 


II.—THE DATE OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF GENESIS. 


Tus “critically extremely hard chapter,’ as Dr. Schrader 
calls it, has been variously portioned out among the several 
authors of the Book of Genesis, and has accordingly been 
assigned to the most different dates. Hupfeld and Tuch 
ascribe the composition of it to the Jehovist ; Ilgen, Gram- 
berg, Knobel and Ewald, to the Elohist; while Schrader 
refers it to his Theocratic Narrator (the Second Elohist of 
other writers), with the exception of vv. 8—12, 18 b. 21 
and 25, which were interpolated by the Prophetic Narrator 
or Jehovist. Colenso, on the other hand, reverses this ; 
assigning the main bulk of the chapter to the Jehovist, but 
giving vv. 8—12 to the Deuteronomist Redactor. Indeed, 
it is quite clear that these verses belong to a later hand 
than does the chief part of the matter in which they are 
embedded. Apart from philological considerations, if they 
are omitted exactly 70 names are left—the sacred number 
of the nations of the world, to which the Bishop of Natal 
suggests Deut. xxxii. 8 may contain a reference—while the 
insertion of them not only breaks the context, disagrees 
with the account of the genealogy of Cush in the preceding 
verse, and cannot be harmonized with the origin of Asshur 
given in v. 22, but is also the sole instance of an individual, 
and not a tribe or district, being mentioned throughout the 
chapter. Bohmer’s opinion, therefore, that only v. 8 b., 
together with the phrases, “the brother of Japhet the elder” 
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in v. 21, and “after their tongues” in vv. 20, 31, are due to 
the compiler, cannot be supported. All these analyses of 
the chapter presuppose the older critical view, that the Pen- 
tateuch as a whole is of pree-exilic origin. The later re- 
searches of Graf, Kuenen, Colenso and others, have, however, 
gone far to shew that this assumption is no longer tenable ; 
and Kuenen would even bring down the Elohist to the 
period of the Captivity. In accordance with these conclu- 
sions, De Goeije has examined the ethnological table of 
Genesis in a paper in the Theolog. Tijdschr. for May, 1870, 
pp. 233—268, aud the result of his examination is, that the 
date of its composition is about 530 B.C. His chief argu- 
ment is derived from the fact, that the names mentioned in 
the chapter are nearly all found in Ezekiel (ce. xxvii. xxxviil.), 
while many of them are not met with elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, except in this prophet. Earlier writers do not 
seem to be acquainted with them ; and it would be strange 
if nations known to Ezekiel in the 6th century B.C. had 
all remained in the same position (unaffected by the great 
changes which had passed over Western Asia in conse- 
quence of the Assyrian and Babylonian conquests or the 
Scythian invasion) in which they are placed by a writer of 
much more ancient date. Bishop Colenso, in the Appendix 
to his sixth volume on the Pentateuch, has endeavoured to 
set aside De Goeije’s views; but his arguments, though 
able, do not produce complete conviction. Now it is evi- 
dent from the differences of opinion among the best critics, 
which we have reviewed above, that the philological data 
of the chapter, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of proper 
names or unimportant formule, are not sufficient to deter- 
mine its authorship ; while the attempt to do this, not upon 
the side of internal analysis, but of external evidence, re- 
mains unsatisfactory so long as we have to confine our 
‘comparisons within the limits of the Old Testament itself. 
Before we can decide upon the date of the larger portion of 
the chapter, we must know with what tribes or countries 
the civilized nations of Western Asia became successively 
acquainted during the last millennium B.C. 

Ebers* has brought forward all that Egyptology can teach 
us upon this head; and, for the purpose which we have at 
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present in hand, the information is quite valueless. The geo- 
graphical knowledge which the writer might have gathered 
from Egypt could have been acquired at any time from the 
Exodus downwards. It is altogether otherwise with the As- 
syrian monuments. The Assyrians, like the Jews, had greater 
claims to be considered an Asiatic people than the Evyp- 
tians, and the wars which they carried on during the most 
flourishing period of the monarchy brought them into con- 
tact with the populations whose names are recorded in the 
chapter before us. Cotemporary inscriptions tell us when 
the more distant tribes first came within the horizon of 
West-Asiatic knowledge; and in this way we shall be 
enabled to fix the earliest date at which the ethnological 
table could have been put together, and test the accuracy 
of the various opinions which have been held upon the 
matter. 

The family of Japhet is the most important for this object. 
Pheenician commerce was confined to the sea-coast, and 
does not seem ever to have penetrated beyond the Helle- 
spont; while the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser I. (cir. B.C. 1120), 
which continued to be the limit of Assyrian geographical 
knowledge in the north-west until the closing days of the 
empire, were bounded by the mountains of Cilicia and the 
fastnesses of the Tibareni and Moschi. These are the Tubal 
and Meshech of the Old Testament, called Zublai and 
Muscai in the inscriptions ; and they extended as far as the 
range of the Amanus and the sources of the Euphrates. 
Tubal and Meshech are joined, on the one hand, with Magog 
in Ezek. xxxvili. 2; and, on the other hand, with Javan in 
Ezek. xxvii. 13 (like Tubal in the later Isaiah, Ixvi. 19), 
just as in Gen. x. 2. Here the order in which the names 
occur must be observed. It has long been recognized that 
the table is geographical; the countries being arouped rather . 
according to their situation than their ethnic ‘affinities, Now 
Tubal is ” immediately preceded by Javan, whose locality is 

more definitely fixed by the names of his sons in “the 
islands” of the Greek Sea. The mention of Elishah, how- 
ever, would seem to imply an acquaintance on the writer’s 
part with the extension of Greek colonization in the Black 
Sea ; and this will explain how Madai comes to stand before 
Javan. In this case, the Medes would have stretched so 
far to the north-west at the time this chapter was written 
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as to be regarded as the neighbours of tlie Greeks; and 
though, without doubt, the writer’s ideas of the geography 
of this region were somewhat hazy, it is clear that the Medes 
must have already penetrated far to the west. We shall 
see that this has an important bearing upon the date of the 
chapter. Next to Madai is placed Magog. The word is 
met with elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Ezekiel 
XxXxviil., which of itself is significant in the case of a remote 
and little-known people. Ezekiel couples Magog with Tubal 
and Meshech, and makes Gog the prince of all three coun- 
tries. It is clear that Magog must get its name from Gog, 
and Gog in Assyrian would be Gugu. The latter word is 
actually found in the inscriptions as the representative of 
the Lydian Gyges of Herodotus, the cotemporary of Essar- 
haddon and his son Sardanapalus. But more than this. 
The inscriptions connect the Gimirrai, the Kippépros of the 
classical historians, with Gyges, as closely as Genesis does 
Magog and Gomer, or Ezekiel (xxxviii. 6), Gomer and Gog. 
The following is a translation of what Sardanapalus says 
about Gugu, or Guggu and the Lydians, from a comparison 
of three variant versions of the same narrative : 


“Gugu, king of Lydia (mad Luddi), a district which (is) 
beyond the sea, a remote place, of which the kings who went 
before me, my fathers, heard not the mention of its name: the 
name of my glorious kingdom in a dream one related to him ; 
and Assur, the god who created me, [spoke] thus: ‘Take the 
princely yoke of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, the desired of 
Assur, king of the gods [and] lord of all, and reverence his majesty, 
and submit to hisdominion. By doing homage and giving tribute 
may thy words come up to him.’ The day he saw that dream 
he sent his messenger to my presence to pray for my friendship, 
That dream [which he saw] by the hand of his envoy he sent 
and repeated [to me]. From the very day that he took the yoke 
[of my kingdom], the Gimirrai, wasters of [his] people, extreme 
rebels, who did not fear my fathers and me, and did not take 
the yoke of my kingdom, in the midst of battle his hand captured, 
in the service of Assur and Istar and Merodach, the gods my 
lords. From among the chiefs (Jiterally, city-lords) of the Gi- 
mirrai, whom he had taken, two chiefs in strong fetters of iron 
and bonds of iron he bound, and with many presents caused to 
be brought to Nineveh, the city of my dominion, to my presence, 
and he kissed my feet. His envoy, whom, to pray for my friend- 
ship, he was constantly sending, he wickedly discontinued ; just 
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as the fealty of Assur, the god who created me, he had not kept ; 
to his own power he trusted and hardened his heart. His forces 
to the aid of Pisamilci (Psammetikhus) [king] of Egypt, who had 
thrown off the yoke of my lordship, he sent; and I heard [of 
it], and besought Assur and Istar thus: Before his foes may 
they cast his corpse, and may they carry his attendants captive ! 
As I had prayed to Assur, so he requited me. Before his foes 
his corpse was cast, and they carried his attendants captive. The 
Gimirrai, whom by the fame of my name he had trodden under 
him, conquered and swept the whole of his land; * * sw his 
son sat on his throne. That evil work by the lifting-up of my 
hands the gods my protectors in the time of the father who hegot 
him had caused to fail. By the hand of his envoy he sent and 
took the yoke of my kingdom thus: ‘The king whom God has 
recognized art thou; my father departed from thee, and evil was 
done in his time. Iam thy loyal servant, [with] the land and the 
people as many as perform thy pleasure.’ I restored and favoured 
him.” 

Mr. Smith* places the occurrences here related between 
660 and 650 B.C.; and since Sardanapalus came to the 
throne in B.C. 669-8, we may consider 665 B.C. as the 
furthest limit of the antiquity of Gen. x. The Assyrian king 
describes Lydia as “a remote place,” the very name of which 
was unknown to his predecessors ; and if the highly-culti- 
vated Assyrians, whose arms had been pushed far and wide, 
and who have left us long geographical lists, were unac- 
quainted with the country, much more would this have 
been the case with the Jews. Magog is best explained by 
a contraction of the Assyrian Mat-Gugu, “land of Gog ;” 
just as the Armenian Zamua sometimes appears in the in- 
scriptions under the form of Mazamua. We can hardly see 
in it any reference to Mceonia, the old name of Lydia, or 
pwis, Which is given as a Lydian word for “the earth.” The 
fame of Gyges, the founder of the dynasty and successful 
rebel against Sardanapalus, seems to have perpetuated his 
name in the East, so that Ezekiel calls the king of Lydia of 
his own day by the same title, just as the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions make Jehu the son of Omri. 

Assyrian discovery has thus given us one very decisive 
means of determining the approximate age of the ethnoio- 
gical table. A second is afforded by the mention of Gomer 


* “ History of Assurbanipal,” pp. 320—322, 
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in close connection with Magog. We first find the Gimirrai 
in the reign of Essarhaddon (B.C. 681—669) in Khupusca, 
an Armenian district, under a chief Teuspa, whose Persian 
name cannot fail to strike every one. It must have been 
after this, therefore, that the Gimirrai (who represent the 
Sakai, or Scyths, of the Persian transcript in the Akhzeme- 
nian inscriptions) made their way as far as Lydia. Hero- 
dotus, the earliest and best-informed writer upon the subject, 
expressly states (i. 15) that the Kimmerians first pene-. 
trated into Asia Minor in the reign of Ardys; and though, 
as we see from the Assyrian account, the event really took 
place in the life-time of his father Gyges, the statement of 
Herodotus is accurate°enough. They had been driven from 
their seats on the Tyras (Diwester) by the nomade Scyths 
(Hdt. iv. 11, 12), shortly before the first unsuccessful siege 
of Nineveh by Kyaxares the Mede, and while Psammitikhus 
was king of Egypt (Hdt. i. 1083—106). The chronology of 
the Greek historian is verified by the inscriptions of Sar- 
danapalus ; and the Lydian monarch possibly first fell in 
with the advancing hordes of the invaders when they had 
traversed the north coast of Asia Minor as far as the Mile- 
sian colony of Sinope. Kallinus, we are told by Strabo and 
others, mentioned the destruction of Magnesia, and possibly 
also Sardis, by them ; and the date of Kallinus, accordingly, 
must be lowered to the 7th century B.C. This is further 
confirmed by the notice of the Kippépror in the Odyssey, xi. _ 
15—19. They are here still surrounded with the atmosphere 
of myth, and placed on the eastern shores of the Euxine. 
Now, as Kirchhoff has acutely shewn,* the Redactor of the 
first part of our Odyssey, to whose hand the notices of 
localities in the Black Sea belong for the most part, could 
not have lived before Ol. 30 (B.C. 660). The adventures of 
Ulysses with Kirke, the sister of GEetes, with the Leestry- 
gonians, and with the Wandering Rocks (Od. xxiii. 327), 
are modelled upon the legends of the Argonauts; while 
the fountain Artakia, which holds an integral place in the 
account of the Lestrygonians, is an historical spring near 
Kyzikus. Kyzikus was founded between Ol. 7 and 24, and 
we must allow a sufficient interval of time for the growth 


* «Die Composition der Odyssee,” pp. 84—87. The attempt of Heinreich 
(Progr. des Gymnas. zu Flensburg, 1871) to upset Kirchhoff’s arguments is not 
successful. 
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of a myth connected with the settlement. The same place, 
again, from what may be called its neighbourhood to Sinope, 
which was a Kimmerian conquest (Herod. iv. 12), is asso- 
ciated with the name of the Kimmerians.* The latter, how- 
ever, can hardly have advanced so far at the time of the 
first part of the Redaction of the Odyssey. They are known 
by name to the Greeks; but that is all. They still live in 
the fabulous regions that le beyond the Greek world. 
Gomer could not yet be immediately joined with Magog as 
he is in Genesis; the order would be Magog, Gomer and 


é a heh a 3 
Madai, not Gomer and Magog, since the writer begins his 


fo! 2 
catalogues with the countries that are furthest removed 
from his own home, as may be seen in the case of “the 
sons of Ham” who commence with Ethiopia, and of those 
of Shem who commence with Elymais. 

The results hitherto obtained are borne out by what we 
learn from the monuments regarding the Medes. The As- 
syrians first became acquainted with the Medes in the reign 
of Shalmaneser III. (in B.C. 840), when they lived far to 
the East, the Parsuas, or Parthians, intervening between 
them and Assyria. A Hebrew writer could not, of course, 
have known of a people eastward of Assyria before the As- 
syrians did so, and hence the chapter before us could not 
possibly have been composed earlier than the date just given. 
But the marks of time may be still more closely defined. 
In the days of Shalmaneser, the Medes could not have been 
placed between Magog and Javan ; they were cut off entirely 
from the western portion of Asia. It is only under his 
successors that we find them moving north-westward. When 
Rimmon-nirari, the grandson of Shalmaneser, comes into 
conflict with them, about 790 B.C., they have left the Par- 
suas behind them, and have advanced into the country 
known as Media Rhagiana to the classical geographers. A 
still further extension of their tribes towards the west was 
required before they could be said to be in contact either 
with the Lydian monarchy, which rested upon the Halys, 


* Aristeas, the poet and seer of Prokonnesus, whose geographical poem, the 
“¢ Arimaspea,” was the source of Greek knowledge about Hyperboreans, Ari- 
maspians, Issédones and Kimmerians, and gave an account of the expulsion of 
the Kimmerians from their original homes by the Scyths, was one of the heroes 
of Kyzikus, and appeared after his death to a Kyzikene from the city of Artake 
on the road to Kyzikus (Herodot. iv. 13—15). 
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or with the Greek colonies in the Black Sea. We are thus 
again led to the middle of the 7th century B.C., as the 
oldest date to which the tenth chapter of Genesis can be 
assigned. 

As regards Javan, we have to deal rather with tendencies 
and probabilities than with clear indications of date. It is 
noticeable that the term “Iéoves only once occurs in the 
Iliad, and that in one of its later parts. On the other hand, 
the word means simply the “emigrants” (from the root ya, 
“ire”); and if the Uinim of the Egyptian monuments of 
the 19th dynasty are really Ionians, the name will lay claim 
to a considerable antiquity. Cyprus, moreover, when it first 
became known to the Assyrians in the reign of Sargon, is 
called Yavnan, the island of the “Ionians” (vfcos ladveyv) ; 
and this name must have been in vogue previously, although 
we find it corrupted into Yatnan in some of Sargon’s in- 
scriptions, while the Hebrew (and therefore probably the 
Pheenician) title of the island was Chittim, from the famous 
Pheenician colony of Kitium. Javan, also, is rather synony- 
mous with “the islands of the sea” generally than with 
Cyprus alone in Isa. lxvi. 19; and Gen. x. 4 would include 
Kittim among the offspring of Javan. The word occurs as 
early as the prophecies of Joel (iii. 6) and the older Zecha- 
riah (ix. 13), and therefore was familiar to the Jews in 
the 9th and 8th centuries B.C. Tarshish, or Tartessus, and 
Kittim, “the sons of Javan,” would have been known to 
them at a still earlier period, as Phcenician commerce seems 
to have already extended itself to the eastern coast of Spain 
in the 10th century B.C. The same, however, cannot be 
said of Elishah, which is met with elsewhere only in Ezek. 
xxvil. 7. Here “the isles of Elishah” are spoken of, from 
which the Tyrians procured the murex, and the name con- 
sequently can hardly stand for AXolians, as Josephus sup- 
poses, much less Elis, but for Hellas. Now the Homeric 
poems are sufficient evidence that this name was not widely 
and generally spread before the 8th century B.C. Dodanim 
probably represents the Dardanians. 

It is useless, with our present materials, to speculate upon 
the names of Tiras and the sons of Gomer. Josephus believes 
that he sees Thrace in Tiras ; others have conjectured Tros ! 
Ashkenaz occurs in Jer. li. 27, in conjunction with Ararat 
and Minni (the Mannai of the cuneiform inscriptions); but 
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the passage tells us nothing beyond an indication of the 
date at which the name was known in Palestine. It is 
tempting to compare it with "Agewvos, the Euxine, as well 
as Riphath with the Riphzan (or Ural) mountains; but 
neither word has been detected on the Assyrian monuments. 
This is also the case with Togarmah, which Lagarde (“Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen”) connects with Tedépas, though 
Tedxpor, through an older form, Tevxpapot, would suit better. 
Perhaps it may remind us of the Tok-kari of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, who have been identified on very insufficient 
grounds with the Karians. The fact, however, that it is 
found in two places in Ezekiel (xxvii. 14 and xxxviii. 6), 
and nowhere else in the Old Testameut, is significant enough. 
We learn from these passages that Togarmah was situated 
in the north, and exported horses and mules. 

Beyond the family of Japhet, we can scarcely expect to 
find those clear traces of date for which we are looking, 
since the families of Ham and Shem fall, for the most part, 
within the limits of Western Asiatic civilization. Raamah 
(v. 7) is mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 22); and Seba must 
be identified with the Assyrian Sabah in South Arabia, 
whose sovereign Idhamara brought tribute to Sargon, and 
which is described as “a remote place.” More, possibly, 
may be learnt from the notice of Gether and Mash in v. 23, 
if these can be compared with the A7vtri, or Gutri, and Mas 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. The land of Mas was the 
furthest region of central Arabia to which the arms of Sar- 
danapalus penetrated. But Kitri better represents the Kedar 
of the Old Testament ; and since Sargon speaks of his sway 
stretching over “all the land of Mas,” it is perhaps prefer- 
able to read, with Oppert, not mat mas, “the country:of 
Mas,” but madbar, a bye-form of mudbarn, “the desert” 
(Heb. 7275). It may be noticed that the writer to whom 
the genealogy of Aram and Arphaxad is due in this chapter 
can hardly have given the essentially different genealogy 
in Gen. xxii. 2], 22, 

The conclusion which the preceding forces upon us is 
that the ethnological chapter could not have been drawn 
up earlier than 660 B.C. The limit of age having been 
thus fixed upon one side, all that remains is to determine 
the limit upon the other side. This can best be done by 
an examination of the interpolated verses 8—12, since these 
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presuppose the rest of the chapter. Any clear ascertain- 
ment of the facts, however, is hard to get at, as the words 
of the writer leave us uncertain whether Nineveh and its 
companion cities were still standing in his time or not. 
The specification of Resen in v. 12 seems to imply that 
they were not, since the name is not found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and if it is to be compared with the Larissa of 
Xenophon (Anab. ii. 4—7), would have grown up after 
the destruction of the Assyrian empire. On the other hand, 
‘Ir Rehoboth may be compared with a synonym of Assur 
which means “the interior of the city,” and would then be 
the central squares of the old capital, and not the suburbs, as 
Dr. Schrader thinks. This would imply that the city was 
still existing. Calah was built by Shalmaneser I. about 
1300 B.C. ; but it soon fell into decay, and was restored by 
Assur-nazir-pal cir. B.C. 870, so that it might have been 
mentioned in a geographical list at any time after this 
period. Supposing, however, that Nineveh had not yet 
been destroyed, it is not easy to understand how Assur 
(the modern Kiléh Shergat), the primeval capital of the 
country, from which Assyria derived its name, could have 
been left unnoticed. Nineveh, moreover, is the first name 
given, as would be natural in a writer who flourished after 
its overthrow ; while the prior position assigned to Baby- 
lonia and Babylon would argue a period subsequent to 
the empire of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. Indeed, 
before this, Babel could hardly have taken the prominent 
place in which it here appears. It was merely a provincial 
town of Assyria, or an insignificant kingdom. The author, 
however, cannot have been personally acquainted with Baby- 
lonia, otherwise he would never have made the mistake of 
calling Accad a city of Shinar, or have omitted all mention of 
Ur, the old time-honoured capital of Chaldea. Accad, “the 
Highlands,” was the name given to Upper Babylonia, from 
its inhabitants, the Accadai; and the title “king of the 
land of Accad” was borne from the earliest epoch down to 
Nabonidus by both Babylonian and Assyrian monarchs. The 
omission of Ur is the more strange, as it holds so important 
a place in the history of Abraham. The interpolator, never- 
theless, can scarcely have lived after the downfall of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s empire. The importance ascribed to a legendary 
hero of Babylonia, who had nothing to do with the Jewish © 
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nation, and could only have been noticed on account of his 
connection with “the land of Shinar,” as well as the currency 
among the author's cotemporaries of a proverb which must 
have originated there, imply. that Babylonia had now come 
to the forefront, and was impressing its stamp upon the 
history of the world. All this seems to necessitate the 
conclusion that the interpolator was a native of Palestine 
who flourished during the supremacy of the Babylonian 
empire. 

It now remains for the analysts to revise their work. 
The Bishop of Natal might still maintain his belief that the 
Deuteronomist inserted the notice of Nimrod somewhere 
about the period of Josiah’s death, and about forty years 
after the original compilation of the chapter. On the other 
hand, when we remember that the four Jordan cities of 
v. 19 are only elsewhere fully enumerated in Gen. xiv. and 
Deut. xxix. 23, where the mention of them is by no means 
called for, while a reference to them is peculiarly frequent 
in the prophetical period (Hos. xi. 18; Amos iv. 11; Isa. 
xiii. 19; Jer, xlix. 18, 1. 40, xx. 16),* we may rather feel 
inclined to regard the Deuteronomist as the author of the 
original table.. At any rate, the form of expression in vy. 32 
would shew that the latter could not have written the story 
of the tower of Babel, which gives so totally different an 
account of the division of languages and nations (xi. 9); 
nor, again, could ix. 19 have very well come from his pen. 
To pass over the verbal variation, the “ overspreading” of 
the earth by “the sons of Noah,” is not the same as “the 
division” of it by their “families.” Can the narrative of 
the confusion of tongues be due to the interpolator, and, 
like other portions of Genesis which seem to have a Baby- 
lonian origin, belong to the period of the Captivity ? 


Queen's Coll., Oxford. A. H. SAYCE. 


* Jeremiah is especially fond of alluding to the overthrow of the cities of 
the plain. The mention of them in Deuteronomy, therefore, would strengthen 
the view of Bp. Colenso that Jeremiah and the Deuteronomist are identical. 
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1a 


THE reception which the three friends met with at Rome 
was anything but encouraging. They were full of the im- 
portance of their appeal; profoundly convinced that the 
fate of the Church lay involved in the approval or con- 
demnation of their doctrine ; fresh from a conflict in which 
they were the foremost combatants, with names perpetually 
in the mouths of friend and foe. And Rome took no notice 
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of them. It shewed them no displeasure, but only indif- 
ference. Not only the unceasing round of pompous cere- 
monial went on from month to month, as if the one object 
for which Romans were permitted to exist was to play a 
solemn part at Church pageants, but the slow, idle, subtle 
political life which has its heart at the Vatican was not for 
an instant startled into a quicker pulse by the presence of 
these enthusiasts. Lacordaire and Montalembert did not 
feel this neglect very acutely ; both were young, and both 
of them visiting for the first time a city which, always inte- 
resting to any educated man, is supremely interesting to 
the devout Catholic. But it was different with La Mennais. 
He was fifty years of age; a theologian of the highest repu- 
tation, who had once been upon the point of attaining the 
summit of Church preferment, and who felt that the whole 
of his future fate depended upon success or failure now. 
The days were past in which his portrait had hung in the 
private cabinet of the Pope, and the very Chamberlains and 
Monsignori who had been obsequious to him under Leo XII, 
inflicted_upon him the petty insolences of office under 
Gregory XVI. But there was a deeper perplexity in the 
situation than this. Lacordaire and Montalembert were 
willing to listen to the voice of authority, even if it decided 
against them ; and the former, already under the influence 
of the magic which Rome exercises over a prepared heart, 
was almost repenting that he had taken so daring a step as 
to appeal to authority at all. It was not so with La Mennais. 
His conviction.of the necessity of an alliance between Catho- 
licism and Liberty was too profoundly rooted to be torn ‘up 
even at Papal command. WHe was feverishly anxious for a 
hearing and a decision, because he had a dim foresight of 
what would happen if the decision went against him. But 
in the mean time he could not believe that Rome could be 
untrue to what so clearly appeared to him to be both highest 
interest and most imperative duty, and waited impatiently 
till the Pope should speak. 

One or two extracts from his private letters, which have 
only seen the light within the last ten years, will best por- 
tray his varying state of mind. He writes on the 12th 
January, 1832, to one of his female friends at the Feuillan- 
tines: “In fine, I am full of hope as to the result of our 
journey ; but J expect that it will not come just yet, for 
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everything here moves very slowly.”* A ‘month later, he 
denies a report+ that his opinions have been condemned 
or even disapproved by the Pope, being quite sure that 
the delay has been caused by political exigencies alone. 
But before long his mood changes, and he writes to the 
Comtesse de Senfft : 


“T hope that my stay at Rome will not be greatly prolonged. 
One of the happiest days of my life will be that of my exit from 
this great tomb, where there is nothing left but worms and 
bones. Oh, how I congratulate myself on the decision which 1 
took some years ago—a decision with which you so much re- 
proached me—to fix my abode elsewhere! In this moral desert - 
I should have dragged on a useless life, wearing myself away 
with ennui and chagrin. This was not the place for me. I have 
need of air, movement, faith, love—of all for which one looks in 
vain among these old ruins, upon which, in shadow and in silence, 
crawl, like filthy reptiles, the vilest human passions. The Pope 
is pious, and desires what is good ; but, a stranger to the world, 
he is completely ignorant of both the state of the Church and 
the state of society : immovable amid the darkness which is de- 
signedly thickened around him, he weeps and he prays: his 
part, his mission, are to prepare and to hasten the last destruc- 
tions which must precede the regeneration of society, and with- 
out which it would be impossible or incomplete..... Twenty 
years more of such a state of things, and Catholicism would be 
dead. God will save it by the hands of the peoples: what 
matters the rest to me? My politics are the triumph of Christ ; 
my legitimacy, his law; my country, the human race, which he 
has bought with his blood.” t 


Presently, when he got back to La Chénaie, and was 
externally submissive to the decision of the Pope against 
him, he breaks out into yet stronger expressions of disgust 
and rebellion. 


“JT hate equally all the parties which divide France: folly 
everywhere, everywhere corruption. Catholicism was my life, 
because it is the life of humanity. I wished to defend it; I 
wished to lift it out of the abyss into which it is sinking from 
day to day: nothing was easier. But the bishops found that 
this would not suit them. Rome remained: I went thither, and I 
saw the most infamous sewer that has ever polluted human eyes. 
The gigantic cloaca of the Tarquins would be too strait to carry 


* Correspondance, II. 232. + Ibid. II. 234, t-Ibid. 110285" 
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off such a mass of filth. There, no God but self: men would 
sell the nations, would sell the human race, would sell the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity—one after the other, or all at once 
—for a patch of land or a few pence. The evil is beyond the 
reach of man; and I have turned away my eyes with disgust 
and terror.” * 


Things did not, however, come to this pass all at once 
even with La Mennais. A memoir, ably drawn up by 
Lacordaire, was presented to the Pope by the hands of 
Cardinal Pacea, in which the whole case of the Avenir and 
of the General Agency for the defence of religious liberty 
was stated at length. Then, after further delay, the pilgrims 
were presented to the Pope by the Cardinal de Rohan, a 
representative of the highest French noblesse, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Montalemberts. But it was 
distinctly understood that nothing was to be said on the 
subject that had brought them to Rome and was naturally 
uppermost in their minds. The Pope was gracious and 
atfable, as a Pope ought to be, but gave no sign. Presently 
came a letter from Cardinal Pacca. 


“Tt arrived very early,” says Lacordaire, “and I took it imme- 
diately to M. de La Mennais, who was not yet up. Its substance 
was, that the Holy Father did justice to our good intentions, but 
we had treated supremely delicate questions without the modesty 
which was desirable : that these questions should be examined, 
but that in the mean time we might return to our own country, 
where we should be told, when the proper moment came, what 
the decision was.” + 


This discouraging letter was received very differently by 
the three friends. Lacordaire, already prepared for submis- 
sion, aud perhaps seeing that submission was the logical 
issue of the appeal which they had made, announced his 
intention of at once returning to France. La Mennais, on 
the contrary, declared that he would demand from the Pope 
a categorical decision on the memoir, and wait at Rome till 
it was given. Montalembert, happy in the new friendships 
which he had formed at Rome, and perhaps not feeling the 
obligations of implicit obedience with the keenness of a 
sacerdotal conscience, sided with the older friend, and was 
a little inclined to accuse the younger one of desertion. But 
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Lacordaire held to his resolve, and left Rome on the 15th 
March. 

La Mennais waited some months longer at Rome. Monta- 
lembert, in the mean time, went to Naples with Rio and 
Albert de la Ferronnays, visiting by the way the great Bene- 
dictine monastery of Monte Cassino, which was to be so 
closely connected with the labours of his last years. On 
their return about July, even La Mennais had lost all hope 
of breaking the obdurate Papal silence, and consented to 
accompany Montalembert and Rio on an art pilgrimage into 
Germany, on which the latter was to be cicerone and guide. 
For some weeks they settled themselves at Munich, where 
La Mennais, instead of studying art (for which, as Rio com- 
plains, he had little real feeling), engaged in eager discus- 
sion with Schelling, whose mood just then was to reconcile, 
if he could, Catholic orthodoxy with the newest develop- 
ments of German philosophy. Here, by a strange chance, 
Lacordaire joined them again. He had heard in Paris that 
La Mennais intended to re-commence the Avenir, and had 
set off to Germany to avoid the possibility of being once 
more drawn into an undertaking which he felt to be for- 
bidden. “In order to escape from the necessity of breaking 
publicly with my companions in arms, or following them 
against my will in the ruin which they were preparing for 
themselves, I rushed into Germany with the intention of 
hiding myself there for some months. I chose Munich for 
no other reason than that I had heard living was cheap 
there.”* He had hardly arrived when Montalembert saw 
his name upon the strangers’ list, and hastened to find 
him. Their reconciliation, if such was needed, was imme- 
diate, and both set out to visit La Mennais. With him 
Lacordaire pleaded for two hours, urging him to give up 
his intention of active rebellion by the republication of the 
paper; and when at last he yielded, the three friends felt 
that they were again one. 

The next day the Frenchmen were entertained at a public 
dinner by the most distinguished authors and artists of 
Munich. In the midst of the festivity, La Mennais was 
called out to receive a message, but returned in a few mo- 
ments without any air of pre-occupation, and begging that 


* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, I, 230. 
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the verses of a song which had been sung in his absence 
might be repeated. He had nevertheless received a fatal 
blow. The messenger had put into his hands a letter from 
Cardinal Pacca, and with it the famous Encyclical of Gre- 
gory XVI, dated August 15, 1832. As he left the dinner- 
table he said to his companions, “I have just received an 
Encyclical of the Pope against us; we must not hesitate to 
submit ;’ and on his return to his lodgings wrote a brief 
“act of submission,” with which the Pope expressed his 
satisfaction. This was followed by a more explicit state- 
ment, dated Paris, December 10, and signed by the editors 
of the Avenir. It was announced that the paper would not 
be continued, and that the Agency was dissolved. 


“The undersigned, . . . convinced by the Encyclical letter .. . 
that they cannot continue their labours without coming into oppo- 
sition to the express will of Him whom God has charged with 
the government of His Church, think it their duty as Catholics 
to declare that, respectfully submissive to the supreme authority 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, they leave the lists where they have 
loyally fought for two years past. And they earnestly beg all 
their friends to give a like example of Christian submission.” * 


It was difficult indeed to see what other alternative was 
open to them, unless they were prepared for active rebellion. 
For there was no ambiguity about the Encyclical. Cardinal 
Pacea took credit, in the letter which accompanied it, for 
the kindness with which the Pope had abstained from con- 
necting any names with the condemned doctrines, but there 
could be no mistake as to whom and what he meant. Not 
even Pius IX. could scold with more energy or in a more 
tumid Latinity. 

“ We come now,” says His Holiness, “ to another most fruitful 
cause of the evils with which we groan to see the Church afflicted 
at this moment—namely, that indifferentism or perverse opinion 
which by the arts of the wicked is being spread abroad on every 
side, and according to which eternal salvation may be attained 
by any profession of faith, provided the morals be conformed to 
the rule of what is right and honourable.... From this most 
filthy fountain of indifferentism flows that absurd and erroneous 
opinion, or rather hallucination, that universal liberty of conscience 
ought to be claimed and defended. For this most pestilent error, 
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the way is prepared by that immoderate freedom of opinion which 
is spread far and wide, to the injury of civil and religious society, 
—some men even asserting, with the utmost impudence, that 
a certain advantage to religion results from it.... To this too 
is related that worst and never to be sufficiently execrated and 
detested liberty of the press, which some men now dare to 
demand and to promote with so much noise.”* 


We spare our readers the rest. It is enough to say that 
the Pope goes on to declare the duty of all peoples to sub- 
mit to their lawful rulers, and to quote, in support of legi- 
timate authority, not only the familiar words of Paul to the 
Romans (xiii. 1, et seq.), but even the well-worn legend of 
the Theban Legion. In short, every kind of freedom—of 
thought, of speech, of printing, of association—political as 
well as religious, was condemned, in language which was 
not only explicit, but full of anger and contempt. There 
could be no further delusion in any man’s mind as to a 
possible alliance of Catholicism and Democracy. The 
Papacy was distinctly not on the side of the oppressed 
peoples, but the subservient ally of all legitimate monarchs. 
Of whatever new life, social and political, was stirring in 
Europe, it was the declared enemy; of all old stagnation 
and oppression, the ardent friend. What would the editors 
of the Avenir do? Could they, at the bidding of even the 
most august authority, forget all the convictions and hopes 
of past years, and turn their energies into a quite fresh 
channel? At present they are stunned by so hard a blow ; 
the habit of submission is strong upon them ; they feel that 
the sentence of condemnation has been evoked by their own 
act. La Mennais and Lacordaire return somewhat sadly 
to La Chénaie. Montalembert, still not three-and-twenty, 
establishes himself in Paris, where he becomes the centre 
of a society of which the characteristic is a certain gay and 
refined piety. But no one discusses the condemned doc- 
trines, and the Pope is faithfully obeyed. 

It was not so at La Chénaie. There La Mennais’ young 
disciples had again gathered round him, and the little 
household resumed its accustomed half-monastic aspect ; 
but the submission of the master, however complete in 
form, neither touched his heart nor governed his words, 
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He groaned beneath the yoke which his own act had laid 
upon him, and his talk was discontented, threatening, rebel- 
lious. At last Lacordaire could bear it no longer, and at 
the beginning of December left La Chénaie secretly. He 
says: 

“T left La Chénaie alone and on foot, while M. de La Meunais 
was out walking, according to his usual custom after dinner. At 
a certain spot in the road I perceived him through the hedge in 
the midst of his young disciples. I stopped, and after gazing for 
the last time on this great and unfortunate man, I continued my 
flight, without knowing what was going to become of me, or 
feeling sure how God might regard the act I had just accom- 
plished.” * 


This looks a little too like a clandestine escape from a 
friend whose just reproaches he was unwilling to face ; but 
on the whole we believe that Lacordaire’s true motive was 
an unwillingness to give needless pain to himself, and above 
all to La Mennais. The letter which he left behind him is 
a noble and a touching one. It is true, as he says, that at 
that time La Mennais stood as high as ever in public esteem, 
while he himself was a poor priest, comparatively friendless 
and unknown: the act was not, what it looks to be in the 
light of ‘after events, a desertion of a failing cause, but a 
real and sharp severance for conscience’ sake. But it was 
not always so. As years pass on, the orthodox and success- 
ful orator assumes a somewhat hard attitude of judgment 
. towards the heretic whom all his former friends had for- 
saken. In December, 1833, just a year after he had left 
La Chénaie, Lacordaire writes to Montalembert : 

““M. de La Mennais’ misfortune does not sc much lie in his 
haughty character, in his very imperfect knowledge of human 
and divine things, as in his contempt of the Pontifical authority 
and of the painful situation of the Holy See. He has blasphemed 
Rome in her misfortunes: it is the crime of Ham, the crime 
which has, next to deicide, been visited on earth with the most 
palpable and lasting punishment.’ Woe to him who troubles the 
Church! Woe to him who blasphemes the Apostles! The lot 
of the Church is to be victorious still ; the time of Antichrist is 
not yet come. M. de La Mennais’ fall will not check the for- 
midable march of truth: this very fall will but serve it.” 


* Inner Life of F, Lacordaire, p. 113, 
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And again, on the 3rd of February, 1834: 


“T am accused of being merciless towards him! Ah! if ever 
I had discovered in the Abbé de La Mennais a single real 
yearning, a single sentiment of humility, that interesting some- 
thing which misfortune lends its victim, I should have been un- 
able to see it and think of it without being moved to the inmost 
depths of my soul. When we were together and I fancied I 
discovered in him resignation, sentiments devoid of pride and 
passion, I cannot express what I felt. But these moments were 
few indeed, and all that I can call to mind is stamped with a 
character of wilfulness and blindness, such as dries up pity.”* 


These hard words have the true ring of sacerdotal supe- 
riority in them; it is only necessary to read them to see 
that the two friends are parted for ever. 

If any evidence were needed that La Mennais, in spite of 
his submission, had not abandoned the principles of the 
Avenir, it might be found in a letter which he addressed to 
a Mexican correspondent in the spring of 1833: 


“The world is passing through a great crisis: everywhere it 
is making an effort to free itself from a lifeless past, and to 
commence a new era. Nothing will arrest this magnificent 
movement, directed from on high by Providence, but many 
causes hold it back. The salvation of society rests upon two 
principles, which, well understood, contain all its laws—‘ No 
liberty without religion, and ‘ No religion without liberty.” Now 
our old Europe is divided into two parts, one of which wants 
liberty without religion, and the other religion without liberty ; 
that is to say, both are attempting to realize the impossible. The 
only thing, therefore, to be done was to attach Catholics once 
more to the cause of liberty, in order to bring back the friends | 
of liberty to Catholicism. This is what we have tried to do in 
the Avenir, and, I may:say, with a success which surprised us 
by its extent and rapidity.” + 


If La Mennais talked to all his familiar friends as he did 
to Lacordaire, and wrote many letters like that we have 
just quoted, he need not have expressed the surprise he 
did at being distrusted by Rome. In his account of the 
transactions of these years, he professes to have given the 
most complete obedience to the injunctions of the Encyclical, 


* Montalembert’s Lacordaire, pp. 72, 73. + Correspondance, Th 275s 
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and indeed no overt act of insubordination could be alleged 
against him. But he was as much disliked as ever “by 
the Ultramontane party, and every word uttered by himself 
or by any of his friends that could be interpreted into 
discontent was carefully reported at Rome. The result was, 
that on the 8th of May, 1833, the Pope addressed a brief 
to the Archbishop of Toulouse, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, in which, after mentioning the unanimity with 
which the Encyclical had been received by the Church, he 
went on to say: 

“Much more, the authors themselves and partizans of the 
designs of which we chiefly complained, to whom we took care 
that our letter should be sent, declared publicly that they had 
at once abandoned their undertaking, as contrary to our will. 
This declaration at first filled us with confidence that they had 
sincerely, fully, absolutely, and without any kind of ambiguity, 
submitted to our decision, and that they would in time to come 
give more convincing proof of that faith in the Vicar of Christ 
with which they have so often most eloquently declared that 
they were animated. This very joyful hope had cheered our 
mind, anxious at a time of supreme difficulty for the safety of 
religion ; but what is now publicly reported casts us once more 
into grief.” * 

This brief was published in the French papers. There 
could be no doubt whom it was intended to strike, nor was 
La Mennais the man to accept the blow in silence. Accord- 
ingly he wrote to the Pope, declaring his entire innocence 
in face of this vague accusation. The Avenir, he said, was 
given up, the Catholic Agency dissolved, nor had any simi- 
lar enterprizes taken their place. Nobody could be more 
submissive than himself “to all the decisions which had 
emanated or might emanate from the Apostolical Holy 
See in matters of faith and morals, as well as to the disci- 
plinary regulations laid down by its sovereign authority.” 
‘As to ecclesiastical politics, he had made up his mind to 
keep entirely out of them. “If the expression of my sen- 
timents,” he goes on to say, “does not appear to your Holi- 
ness to be sufficiently precise, I beg that your Holiness will 
deign to inform me what terms I can use that will be satis- 
factory ; ; those will always be most in accordance with my 
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thought which will best convince your Holiness of my filial 
submission.”* To this letter the Pope replied in a second 
brief, dated October 5, and addressed this time to the Bishop 
of Rennes, of whose diocese La Chénaie formed a part. He 
is quite astonished that La Mennais should be astonished, 
and not at all satisfied with his submission. He has seen 
a letter signed by La Mennais in the Journal of the Haque ; 
and Montalembert had written a preface to Mickiewicz’ 
Pelerin Polonais, of which he highly disapproved. Besides, 
if La Mennais’ submission were sincere, why should he with- 
draw himself from ecclesiastical politics? aud was not this 
very silence a ground of suspicion? Let him promise to 
follow, absolutely and alone, the doctrine of the Encyclical, 
and neither write nor approve anything discordant with it ; 
this would be satisfactory, and nothing less. Again La Men- 
nais tried what compliance would do, and in a fresh letter 
to the Pope, dated November 5, gave the required adhesion. 
But he spoiled all, from the Catholic point of view, by an 
addition to his profession of faith. “I feel it a conscien- 
tious duty to declare at the same time that it is my convic- 
tion, that if in the religious order of things all that a 
Christian has to do is to hear and to obey, he remains, as 
far as the spiritual power is concerned, entirely free in his 
opinions, his words and his actions, in the purely temporal 
order.”- With this letter was sent to the Pope a memoir, 
drawn up by the advice of the Archbishop of Paris ; with no 
other result, however, than that of calling out a reply from 
Cardinal Pacca, in which the insufficiency of La Mennais’ 
submission was again insisted upon, and a new and more 
explicit declaration asked for. What was to be done? The 
only alternative was between an entire renunciation of the 
principles of a life-time for the sake of peace, or rebellion ; 
and La Mennais chose the former. To avoid disputes about 
words, the declaration which he signed was in Latin, and 
as far as possible in the words of the Papal brief: 

“igo infra scriptus, in ipsa verborum forma que in Breve 
summi Pontificis Gregorii XVI., dato die 5 Octobr. an. 1833, 
continetur, doctrinam Encyclicis ejusdem Pontificis litteris tra- 
ditam, me unice et absolute sequi confirmo, nihilque ab illa’ 
alienum me aut scripturum esse, aut probaturum.” 


* Correspondance, II. 308. + Affaires de Rome, -p, 145, 
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“J knew very well,” he says, “that I was signing, implicitly, 
that the Pope was God, and that I should sign it, explicitly, 
whenever they asked it of me, for the same object. The Arch- 
bishop approved my resolution.” * > 


For a little while, all appeared to be at last right. The 
Pope ina fresh brief approved and accepted the submission, 
and sent his Chargé d'affaires at Paris to visit the repentant 
heretic. Still the Archbishop wanted to go a little further. 
He proposed that La Mennais should write to the Pope 
to thank him for his brief—a gratuitous self-humiliation 
against which the Abbé stoutly protested. 


“In blindly subscribing all that has been asked of me,” he said, 
“J have tried to prove that, whatever may have been’said of me, 
Iam a man of peace..... That peace I shall not disturb. I 
have declared that henceforward I will in no way occupy myself 
with anything that touches the Catholic religion and the Church. 
What more would they ask of me? Do they wish that, a stranger 
to my country and to humanity, I should remain indifferent to 
all that concerns them? What power can relieve me of my 
duties towards them? Whatever happens, I, in my narrow 
sphere, will fulfil those sacred duties, even if fresh persecutions 
are to be the price of my fidelity to them. God will give me, I 
do not doubt, strength to bear them with the constancy which 
becomes a man who is full of faith in the eternal justice, and 
cares little for that which is only temporal.” t 


But the crisis was very near at hand now. In 1834 
appeared the Paroles @un Croyant, the fiery, almost apoca- 
lyptic utterance of eager Christian democracy. It flew 
like wildfire over Europe; it was translated into all the 
chief living languages ; in spite of governments and police, 
more than a hundred thousand copies were sold. To this 
there could be. but one answer on the side of Rome, and it 
soon arrived in the shape of a second Encyclical, dated 
July, 1834. We spare our readers the details of Papal 
wrath: the denunciations which from time to time issue 
from the Vatican have a wonderful likeness to each other 
in style and matter, and are hardly an attractive kind of 
literature. But La Mennais’ rebellion was at last complete 
and unmistakable. 


* Affaires de Rome, p. 167. + Ibid. p. 169. 
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The Paroles d'un Croyant is a very remarkable book, 
and one which must have produced a vivid impression even 
if it had appeared as the work of an unknown author. No 
wonder, then, that coming from the pen of one who had 
once been regarded as a champion of Catholic orthodoxy 
and legitimist loyalty, it fell like a thunderclap upon all 
clerical and royalist circles. It is the expression at once 
of the most intense democratic scorn and hatred of all arbi- 
trary governments, and of the deepest faith in Christ as the 
bulwark of liberty and the regenerator of mankind. To 
this substance, its biblical form—half prophetic, half apo- 
calyptic—fitly corresponds. The author begins with an 
invocation of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. His opening 
sentences are taken from the Gospels, with but slight modi- 
fications. He never drops the dogmatic tone which is proper 
to the prophet, who utters moral truths of which he is him- 
self so profoundly convinced as to believe that to others 
they must appear equally beyond dispute. The book is full 
of bold personifications and striking parables, which, while 
they attract the uncultivated reader by the vividness of their 
narrative, arrest the attention of the critic by the exquisite 
force and beauty of their style. The form of the composi- 
tion would probably repel the English reader, who is for 
many reasons impatient of biblical imitation, and easily falls 
out of harmony with French canons of taste; and yet few, 
who had any sympathy at all with the spirit of the book, 
could help reading it from end to end. Some of the chapters 
are absolutely sublime in their intense sympathy with 
the sufferings of the people, and their abhorrence and con- 
tempt of the kings and emperors who oppress them with 
the help of the Church and in the name of Christianity. 
One burning faith pervades the whole—that the destinies 
of mankind are in the long run safe in their own hands, 
and that Christ must finally be the Jiberating and regene- 

rating energy. Many good and evil things were said of 
the book, but the most characteristic was an epigrammatic 
phrase, reported to La Mennais by his legitimist friend 
M. de Vitrolles: “C’est un bonnet rouge planté sur une 
croix.” 

It is not easy from such of La Mennais’ letters as survive 
to construct a consistent theory of his mental history during 
the few months of which we have thus told the tale. His 
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editors and biographers labour under difficulties thrown in 
their way by his orthodox friends, who refuse any help 
towards the elucidation of a part of his life which they 
dislike and deplore; and his correspondence is therefore 
imperfect at the very point where one would most wish it 
to be complete. But he could never have supposed that 
the publication of the Paroles d’un Croyant was in accord- 
ance with the submission to the Encyclical which he had 
made in such unequivocal terms. He had never been accused 
of theological heresy, strictly so called. His offences had 
uniformly been of the religio-political kind. The Church 
had always inclined to alliance with “the powers that be,” 
and his thesis was, that her true function was the protec- 
tion and elevation of the peoples. For the attainment of 
her own ends she had winked at every kind of oppression, 
and now La Mennais would have her boldly throw in her 
lot with the oppressed. It was for the maintenance of this 
theory that the Avenir had been condemned ; and the Avenir 
was to the Paroles “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine.” We can only suppose that for a time 
he sincerely intended to submit himself to the Papal deci- 
sion, and that, trying to live his life within the limits of 
its restrictions, he suddenly found it impossible. His gene- 
rous sympathy with humanity was stronger than his attach- 
ment to the Church, and all the more because it seemed to 
him to be the voice of Christ in his soul. In a moment of 
decisive rebellion he declared for Christianity as against 
Catholicism. And when by any clear and resolute conscience 
these are discerned to be hostile, the moment of possible re- 
conciliation is passed. 

We have already noticed the terms in which Lacordaire 
suffered himself to speak of La Mennais. He replied to the 
Paroles d'un Croyant by his Considérations sur le Systeme 
Philosophiqué de M. de La Mennais, and to the Affaires de 
Rome, in which La Mennais gave an account of his trans- 
actions with the Holy See, by his Lettre sur le Saint Svege. 
But neither of these were fortunate literary ventures, or in 
the opinion even of his admirers added much to his repu- 
tation. The attitude which Lacordaire henceforth assumed 
towards his old master may be gathered from the phrase in 
which his friend and second mother, Madame Swetchine, 
summed up her judgment of La Mennais’ later life: “ Only 
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an angel or a priest could have fallen so Iow.”* Monta- 
lembert was by no means so prompt in his desertion. For 
a long time he wavered between his two friends, receiving 
from both letters of almost passionate pleading, and defend- 
ing each against the other. At last, after a conflict which 
he has himself described in his Essay upon the Life of 
Lacordaire,+ the orthodox influence prevailed. He was in 
the full flush of young Catholic enthusiasm, and looked at 
the Church only on the bright side. No one could well be 
further from a democrat than he ; all his political opinions 
and prejudices were distinctly aristocratic ; and the freedom 
after which he longed was chiefly liberty of development 
for his own Church. The wonder is, not that he left La 
Mennais’ side at last, but that he clung to him so long. He 
made a renewed and personal submission to the Pope, and 
was graciously forgiven. In after years he brought himself 
to write of La Mennais in terms the very ambiguity of which 
agoravates their unfriendliness, inasmuch as their inevitable 
insinuation is so much more deadly than their positive 
statement. 


“ Unfortunately these prayers were not heard. They went forth 
during twenty years from a multitude of souls which hoped 
against hope, but in vain. No token of reconciliation, no sign 
of repentance, came to the consolation of those who would have. 
given a thousand lives for the life of that soul. No other shelter 
has remained for their trust but the impenetrable immensity of 
the divine mercy. Still M. de La Mennais, in plunging deeper 
and deeper into the abyss, did not drag down with him a single 
individual. Unless I mistake, he is the only example, in the 
history of Christianity, of a man who, possessed of everything 
that goes to the formation of the most formidable heresiarch, 
did not succeed in tearing away from the centre of unity the 
humblest of her children.” t 


* Correspondence of Madame Swetchine and Pére Lacordaire, p. 89. 
+ P. 82, et. seq. 


t Montalembert’s Lacordaire, p. 82. We are a little astonished that Mrs. 
Oliphant, who, we presume, must be supposed to write, if not from a Protes- 
tant, at least from an impartial point of view, should, just in the same way as 
Montalembert, insinuate a condemnation of La Mennais’ later life. She says 
(I. 112): ‘*La Mennais’ signal change of sentiment in his later years has 
aroused as many tongues against him, as were once blatant in his praise. But 
the story is a very sad one; and it is not our intention to throw any stone at 
him, or to disturb the silence in-which his then brothers in arms have shrouded 
the end of his life.” Has Mrs. Oliphant any stone to throw? That La Mennais 
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Meanwhile the object of so much pity was consoling him- 
self with hopes and expectations not less lofty than any 
which had received the sanction of the Church. He says 
to M. Rio in a letter written about this time :- 


“T am not less convinced that no alliance is possible between 
Liberty and Catholicism as it is, the Catholicism of temporal 
Rome and of the Episcopate, which have united their interests ; 
that, consequently, it would be foolish to seek in that quarter for 
a support which we shall not find, and that henceforth we must 
wait for the great Reformation which God is making ready, and 
which He alone can bring to pass, a Reformation of which no 
human thought can predict the width and the depth. Philoso- 
phy, science, art—these are now our means of action, our arms 
wherewith to defend the sacred and magnificent cause of justice 
and of humanity. This time it is not the will of Providence that 
the Church should save the peoples; on the contrary, it wills 
that the peoples should save the Church—the imperishable 
Church, even whose terrestrial life is not contined to a single 
form, and which has already received many forms from God, as 
the wife receives the garments of her husband. Let us suffer 
this divine mystery, which the interference, even the watchful- 
ness, of men would profane, to bring about its own accomplish- 
ment. Only for ourselves, let us profit by those heavenly resources, 
the fountain of which never dries up.”* 


With the firm consciousness that God, Christ, philosophy, 
science, art, are on his side, and only a corrupt Church 
against him, has not the heretic still the best of it, even 
though he have to suffer the common worldly penalties of 
heresy ? 


died unforgiven by the Church is perfectly true, and also true that he retained 
to the last the love and respect of all who were not blinded by clerical prejudice. 
The policy which the Church has pursued is to prevent by every possible means 
the story of his latter years from being told; and we have no such faith in 
orthodox charity as to believe that if anything disadvantageous to his character 
could be produced, it would be hidden in compassionate silence. This passage 
(which it is impossible to blame too strongly) in Mrs. Oliphant’s always inte- 
resting and picturesque book, is only one of many which shew that, in her 
affectionate zeal for the subject of the Memoir, she has quite forgotten the 
impartiality of the historian. She might read with advantage an atfectionate 
and yet discriminating panegyric on La Mennais in the days of his rebellion, 
from the pen of Madame George Sand (Histoire de ma Vie, Vol. X. pp. 79 et 
seq.), whom English readers will accept as a witness quite as worthy of credit 
as either Montalembert or Lacordaire. Such testimony effectually disposes of 
the insinuation that La Mennais, in abandoning Catholicism, bad broken with 
all religion. 
* Epilogue 4) Art Chretien, II, 200. 
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IV. 

The lives of La Mennais and Lacordaire after their final 
separation had each a moral unity of its own. One threw 
himself into the arms of the Liberals, the other gave himself 
wholly up to the Church; one died, neither forgiven nor 
seeking forgiveness ; the other, almost in the odour of sanc- 
tity. Montalembert’s lot was different. He tried to the 
last to reconcile with the Church what he called liberty ; 
and after repeated failure to bring his aspirations as a poli- 
tician into accord with his duties as a Catholic, found that 
no submission availed to win confidence for one upon whose 
lips freedom had once been a favourite word. In what 
brief sketch of events is still possible to us, we shall attempt 
no more than to bring out the contrasts of fate implied 
above. 

No detailed biography of La Mennais has ever been pub- 
lished, and neither the essays on his life and character 
which actually exist, nor his collected correspondence, 
affords materials for the story of his later activity. For the 
last fourteen years of his life we have only one letter, and 
that addressed to a newspaper. He died in February, 1854, 
being then seventy-two years of age. The twenty years 
which intervened between the publication of the Paroles 
dun Croyant aud his death were occupied partly in literary, 
partly in political pursuits. In a little volume entitled 
Affaires de Rome, published in 1836, he told the whole story 
of his rupture with the Papacy, and did not afterwards 
return to the subject. He worked at, though he did not 
finish, his Hsquisse @une Philosophie. He made and pub- 
lished a translation of the New Testament. But his chief 
work, especially towards the last, was a version of Dante, 
which first saw the light after his death: Dante, like whom 
he had been Guelf before he was Ghibelline, and whose 
hatred of the Papacy was more intense even than his own. 
It is quite in accordance with the views expressed in the 
extracts from his letters which we have given, that he 
should not attempt to form a theological school, or to put 
himself forward as the founder of a sect. To have broken 
with Catholicism was for him to have done with theology 
altogether. His hopes for mankind looked in another 
direction, and were concerned with quite different agencies. 
He threw himself into politics with all the ardour of his 
impetuous nature, but naturally found Kings as difficult 
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to convince as Popes, and much more able to enforce their 
will by penalties. A pamphlet, Le Pays et le Gowverne- 
ment, Which he published in October, 1840, brought him 
into conflict with Louis Philippe, with the result of a pro- 
secution, a fine of 2000 francs, and a year in Ste. Pelagie. 
This probably was the occasion on which, as Lord Houghton 
tells us, he said to Heinrich Heine, who was expressing his 
fear lest the imprisonment should injure his health, “Mon 
enfant, il manque toujours quelquechose & la belle vie qui 
ne finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’echafaud ou dans 
le prison.” * 

He, and all other persecuted and prosecuted Liberals, had 
an ample revenge on Louis Philippe when 1848 came. La 
Mennais welcomed the Revolution as the sure beginning 
of a better time; was elected a Deputy and a Member 
of the Constituent Committee, and made his voice heard 
throughout France in the columns of the Pewple Constitwant 
and the Reforme. But this was his last effort. When the 
Republic collapsed he returned quietly to his Dante, spend- 
ing in that noble companionship the few remaining years 
of his life. His last hours—the story of which has been 
told with a minuteness of detail which would have been 
more in place in elucidating some of the obscurities of his 
active years—were troubled by the persevering attempts of 
his old orthodox friends, abetted by the Archbishop of Paris, 
to gain access to his bedside, and if possible to extort from 
his weakness some word or sign that might be interpreted 
into repentance. They were baffled by the watchfulness of 
his attendants and his own firmness; but the pain which 
the account gives is almost less than the contempt which it 
inspires for a system which can authorize and defend such 
an outrage upon the sanctities of death. By La Mennais’ 
own desire, no religious service—for in his case only a 
Catholic service was possible—was held at his grave. Years 
before, he had written to Montalembert from La Chénaie— 


“ Yesterday, while I was walking on the edge of our mere, I 
noticed under a rock, which forms a kind of vault, and out of 
which grows a solitary oak, a place which [ inwardly marked for 
my grave. The cost would not be much; a cross cut in the 
rock and a few sods over the dead. There would need no 
more! This rural burial, in a remote corner, pleases my imagina- 
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tion. All that I love in this world is Nature, and it is in her 
bosom that I wish to rest. Whatever reminds me of men only 
distresses me.” * 


To this mood of misanthropy, then, Catholicism had 
brought one of her ablest and most devoted children. 
Twenty years after his final revolt, he wrote, with a quite 
changed intention: “I wish to be buried among the poor, 
and as the poor are buried.” The desire was carried out to 
the letter. He lies in one of those common graves at Pére 
La Chaise which receive the poor of Paris when their life’s 
toil is over, and neither cross nor stone distinguishes the spot. 

No greater contrast could well be imagined than that 
between this funeral, at which the police far outnumbered 
the few friends who were alone permitted to accompany La 
Mennais to the grave, and the burial of Lacordaire in 1860, 
when archbishops and bishops vied in praise of the great 
orator whom the Church had lost, and a erowd of twenty 
thousand mourners followed the coffin. In one sense Lacor- 
daire’s life had been a great ecclesiastical success. He failed, 
it is true, to mount even the lowest step of the ladder of 
Church preferment, and died a simple Dominican friar. 
Partly, he did not put himself in the way of promotion ; 
partly, Rome, with characteristic astuteness, sets her sons to 
the work which they can best do, leaves eloquent preachers in 
the pulpit, and, makes bishops of men who have some capa- 
city for policy and administration. Lacordaire’s activity falls 
into two halves, in each of which he signally attained his 
end ; his preaching in Notre Dame and other great churches 
in France, and his re-introduction into his native country 
of the Dominican order. It is the custom in France to have, 
especially in Lent, but also at other seasons of the Christian 
year, what they call “conferences,” and we, “courses of lee- 
tures,” at which a selected preacher occupies for some weeks 
the pulpit of a conspicuous church, and by the elaborate 
treatment of a theological subject endeavours to make an 
impression upon a class of minds not usually within reach 
of religious influences. It was in these conferences, parti- 
cularly in those of the metropolitan cathedral, that Lacor- 
daire was so singularly successful. When the spacious nave 
of Notre Dame was crowded, not with the ordinary congre- 
gation, but with a multitude of all ages and \ exeay pursuit 
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in life, come to listen to the most uncompromising statement 
of the claims of Christianity, and hanging upon the speaker’s 
lips with rapt attention, men thought of Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, and declared that the golden age of French pulpit 
eloquence was not yet passed. Nor ought it to be objected 
to the genuine quality of Lacordaire’s eloquence that when 
read, years after the echo of his voice has died away, it is 
somewhat vapid upon the mental palate. The true test of 
successful oratory is, that it enchains and moves those who 
hear it, and to require that it shall also perform the abiding 
functions of fine literature is to expect something like an 
impossibility. Lacordaire’s friends do him an injustice in 
being not content with claiming for him the reputation of 
an eloquent preacher, but insisting that he was also a pro- 
found thinker and a great writer. In the latter capacities 
he cannot sustain criticism. His answers to La Mennais 
are admitted even by his own friends to have been unsuc- 
cessful. No extracts from his sermons or his writings that 
we have seen at all give the impression of a large or pene- 
trating mind, while their lucidity is much more the clear- 
ness of the admirable vehicle of language in which the 
thought is conveyed than of the thought itself. His taste 
was that of a schoolboy ; all the personages and allusions 
of the easier classics are made to do repeated duty in his 
pages. Even Montalembert records, “He one day said in 
the pulpit, ‘By the grace of God, I have a horror of what 
is commonplace ; and he never was more mistaken in his 
 life”’* At the same time, the fact that we find Lacordaire’s 
sermons utterly unreadable, by no means indisposes us to 
believe that he was a great preacher. The object of a great 
preacher is to move, to rouse, to inspire, to convert men ; 
and we cannot doubt that he accomplished this. It is given 
to but few men, and hardly ever to an orator, to speak both 
to his own generation and to the next. 

We can delay as little upon his restoration of the Domi- 
nican order to France. His was one of those ardent natures 
which, once attracted by the Catholic ideal of holiness, find 
it impossible to cease from striving while any victory over 
self remains unachieved. The life of a secular priest was 
not hard enough for him ; he longed for the restrictions, the 
self-denials, the penances, of the monastery ; and so, first 
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going through the novitiate himself, he became the head of 
a little company of French Dominicans, who, with the ap- 
probation of the Pope, but in direct defiance of the civil 
power, undertook to bring back the order to their native 
country. One of the great religious sensations of the times 
was the appearance of the white Dominican robe in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, after so many years during which 
the public wearing of the dress of any religious order had 
been prohibited. Lacordaire lived to exhibit the same habit 
upon the benches of the National Assembly of 1848 and in 
the fauteuils of the French Academy; and so far the triumph 
of restored monasticism was complete. Further, several 
Dominican houses were founded up and down the country ; 
and Pere Jandel, one of Lacordaire’s novices, has been, and 
perhaps is now, General of the whole order. But much 
more curious and interesting than this episode of religious 
reaction in France, is the completeness with which the 
medizeval idea of holiness took possession of Lacordaire’s 
mind, and the reconciliation which to a certain extent he 
effected in himself between the ascetic saint and the orator, 
the politician, the man of letters. One day, walking with 
Pére Besson in the Campagna,— 

“As they came near the wood of the nymph Egeria, Pére 
Lacordaire stopped before a thorn-bush, and shewing it to his 
companion, ‘ Will you,’ he said, ‘suffer something for the sake 
of Him who has suffered so much for us? And without waiting 
for reply, both immediately cast themselves into the midst of the 
thorns, and came out covered with blood, thus renewing, in order 
to appease their thirst for self-immolation, what other saints had 
done to quench the flames of concupiscence.”’* 


So in his relations with his monastic brethren he shewed 
a perfect passion for humiliation. He would insist upon 
being scourged in downright earnest, and then gratefully 
kiss the feet of the unwilling executioner. His religious 
“were obliged to strike him, to spit in his face, to speak to 
him as a slave.” The chapter-house at the convent of 
Flavigny was supported by a wooden column, which he 
made into a pillar of flagellation, causing himself to be tied 
to it, with his hands behind his back, and well whipped by 
two novices. The crypt under the Carmelite church at Paris 
was another favourite place of penance. “ One Good Friday 
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he made himself a large cross, caused it to be set up in this 
subterranean chapel, had himself fastened to it with ropes, 
and remained suspended to it for the space of three hours.”* 
We will not enter further into these details of morbid devo- 
tion, or offer any criticism upon them from the point of 
view of rational piety ; they have their value as an illustra- 
tion of character. Obedience to the Church made Lacor- 
daire a saint, and this is the particular type of saintliness 
which the Church holds in highest esteem. 

It would not, however, be fair to forget Lacordaire’s own 
words, uttered not long before his death: “I hope to live 
and die a penitent Catholic and an impenitent liberal.” He 
welcomed the Revolution of 1848, accepted a seat (with 
many other clerics) in the National Assembly, and was for 
a time associated in the publication of a radical paper, L’ He 
Nowvelle. He even joined in the enthusiasm for a united 
Italy, and “hailed the war of 1859,” the result of which was 
to add Lombardy to Piedmont. More than one passage in 
his sermons and letters shews that he thought himself to be 
in some sense a man of the age and of progress; above all, 
able to prove that every legitimate aspiration of society 
would find its satisfaction in the Church. Much of this was 
no doubt due to his own generous instincts, but something 
also to the attitude of the new Pope in the first years of his 
Pontificate. Obedience to the Papal See under Pius IX. 
was not at all what it had been under Gregory XVI. When 
the Pope put himself at the head of Italian liberalism, a 
French priest might well believe that there could be no 
heresy in sympathy with the Republic. But there were 
irreversible limits which Lacordaire’s liberalism could not 
pass. Before many months were over, he resigned his seat 
in the National Assembly, and gave up his connection with 
[Ere Nowvelle. The moment the King of Sardinia laid 
nefarious hands upon the States of the Church, Lacordaire 
had no more sympathy to give to Italian unity. It is im- 
possible to doubt that, had he lived to see the Vatican 
Council, he would have accepted its decrees with humble 
submission, and been as ready to defend the authority of 
the Holy See against Dollinger as once against La Mennais. 

We turn, last of all, to Montalembert. He too, like La- 
cordaire, was a young man at the time of the rupture with 
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La Mennais, and had his life before him. A year indeed 
was still to run before, at the age of twenty-five, he could 
take his seat in the House of Peers, to which his father’s 
death had raised him. This he spent in Germany, busy in 
investigating the life of St. Elizabeth of Marburg, the first 
of those studies in monastic history which were to become 
the work and consolation of his later years. He returned 
to Paris in 1835, and, with his eager and incisive eloquence, 
his sharply defined Catholic opinions, and his uncompro- 
mising boldness of speech, soon made himself conspicuous 
in an assembly which, with much less than the political 
influence of our House of Lords, had the same character of 
grave and decorous dulness. One of his first speeches was 
against the so-called “laws of September,” by which, after 
‘Fieschi’s attempt upon his life, Louis Philippe tried to 
stamp out the liberty of the press. Recollecting the terms 
in which the Encyclical of Gregory XVI. execrates that 
liberty, this might hardly seem an orthodox beginning of 
Montalembert’s public career; but he made up for it not 
long after by an ardent panegyric upon the part which the 
Pope had taken in the quarrel between the King of Prussia 
and the Archbishop of Cologne on the subject of mixed 
marriages. The Archbishop had refused to sanction such 
marriages in his diocese unless there were a previous agree- 
ment that the children should be all brought up in the 
Catholic faith ; the King, as the guardian of the equal rights 
of his Protestant subjects, had imprisoned the Archbishop, 
and the Pope had come to the rescue in an allocution which 
excited Montalembert’s warmest admiration. It is very 
curious to note how eager he is: for liberty as long as it 
means liberty of Catholic development. But he cannot see 
that what is freedom'on the one side may be oppression on 
the other ; and in his exultation at the magnificent attitude 
of Rome, throwing the zgis of her moral protection over the 
most distant and helpless of her servants, quite forgets the 
Protestant father or mother, whose rights over the religious 
education of the children are contemptuously ignored. 

The period of Montalembert’s greatest political activity 
was from 1844 to the foundation of the Second Empire, 
and his chief work the struggle for the liberty of Catholic 
education in France. We have already explained how all 
education was in the hands of one central body, the Uni- 
versity, the principles and methods of which were rigidly 
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secular ; how the degree of Bachelier-es-Lettres, which was 
the indispensable qualification for a public career, could 
only be obtained by studying in schools and colleges con- 
nected with it; and how the University possessed the sole 
right of licensing all teachers of whatever kind. The only 
exceptions to the iron rigidity of this organization were the 
diocesan seminaries, the pupils in which were supposed to 
be all destined to the priesthood. The object for which 
Montalembert contended, with a zeal, a persistence and an 
eloquence which made him one of the first public men in 
France, was not, as is sometimes supposed, the entire trans- 
ference of education to the Church and the religious orders, 
but simply that these should be allowed to compete on fair 
terms with the University, and that parents who wished 
their sons to have a definite religious training should be 
permitted to- give it them without injury to their future 
prospects. We cannot follow the details of this struggle, 
nor estimate the precise value of the modified victory which 
Montalembert won under the Presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
The speech in which, in 1844, he began the fight—a speech 
which created an enormous sensation—-contains two singu- 
larly characteristic passages. “We take for our motto that 
with which the generous Poles in the last century headed 
their manifesto of resistance to the Empress Catherine : 
“We, who love freedom more than all the world, and the 
Catholic religion more than freedom.” And in the perora- 
tion of the same address: “I add, in the name of Catholic 
laymen like myself, Catholics of the nineteenth century,— 
We will not be helots in the midst of a free people. We 
are the successors of the martyrs, and we do not tremble 
before the successors of Julian the Apostate. We are the 
sons of the Crusaders, and we will never draw back before 
the sons of Voltaire !”* When 1848 came and the House of 
Peers was abolished, he published an address to the electors 
who in more than one department had manifested a desire 
to send him to the National Assembly, in which he speaks 
more unequivocally still on the subject of freedom. 

“T have dedicated seventeen years of my life to one single 
object—to the union of religion and liberty. ... I have worked 
at this all my life, and I desire to work at it for ever. In respect 
to matters purely political, I have had but one banner,—that of 
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Liberty in everything and for all. What I said with sincerity 
on the day when I ascended for the first time the tribune of the 
Chamber of Peers, I repeat now, after an unheard-of revolution 
has passed over my words—‘ Freedom is the idol of my soul! 
I defy boldly any man under the sun to bring forward any single 
action of my life, one single word that has fallen from my pen 
or from my lips, which has not been inspired by the love of 
liberty.” * 

No doubt these words, and others like them, came from 
aheart of perfect sincerity. The noble and upright character 
of the speaker forbids us to doubt it. But it is no less true 
that whenever Liberty and Catholicism seemed to be on 
opposite sides, he never hesitated on which to range himself. 
In the obscure quarrel in Switzerland, between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic cantons, which goes by the name of 
the War of the Sonderbund, he took a strong part for the 
latter. It is needless to say that he approved to the full 
the first French expedition to Rome, and had no better 
name to give to the Republican patriots of the Eternal 
City than “assassins.” In truth, about 1849 he begins to 
talk ominously of the excesses of an unregulated liberty ; 
he looks to Louis Napoleon as a possible saviour of religion 
and society ; he even appears in the Assembly as the advo- 
cate of restrictive laws against the press. Now, with what 
Mrs. Oliphant calls “prophetic warning,” but which seems 
to us the lamentable inconsistency of his character and his 
position, he says: “There is scarcely one step of transition 
between unlimited liberty and a dictatorship ; not the dic- 
tatorship of a Napoleon, of a Saint Louis or a Charlemagne, 
but the dictatorship of the first corporal that turns up who 
brings you material order at the end of his sabre, and whom 
you ‘will all bless and receive with enthusiasm.”+ After 
this the declension was rapid. For his old motto, “God 
and Liberty,”t he substituted another, “God and Society.” 
He persuaded himself that religion, property, family rights, 
were all endangered by the Republic. So he supported 
Louis Napoleon’s candidature for the Presidency, and sank 
so low as to issue an apology for the coup d état. 


* Mrs. Oliphant’s Montalembert, II. 123. + Ibid. II. 159. 
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Montalembert soon woke from the dream into which the 
Prince President had lulled him, that he was to direct the 
destinies of France in a course which, whether promotive of 
freedom or not, would be eminently favourable to Catho- 
licism. When his opposition had been silenced and his 
help secured at the critical moment of transition, he found 
that he was no longer a persona grata at the Elysée, and 
that other and very different counsellors had effective access 
to the ear of the future Emperor. But it was very charac- 
teristic of Montalembert that the act which finally estranged 
him from the new government was the confiscation of the 
property of the House of Orleans. He had apologized for 
the massacres of the 2nd December, but his chivalry revolted 
against this public appropriation of wealth, much of which 
was emphatically ill-gotten. Before this happened he had 
refused a seat in the Senate, with the customary pension ; 
and now, definitively giving up all connection with the 
ruling powers, he retired into private life. He never again 
came into contact with the Emperor, except as a defendant, 
in the police court. He had written an article upon a cele- 
brated debate in the English House of Commons, which the 
Imperial Government very foolishly chose to construe into 
a libellous reflection upon itself. With the publisher, 
M. Douniol, he was tried, condemned, refused to be par- 
doned, again condemned on appeal, and pardoned at last, 
whether he would or no. This was his final appearance in 
French political life. 

Montalembert survived till March, 1870. Although for 
almost twenty years the disease which at last proved fatal 
was slowly eating away his strength, his literary activity 
continued unabated to the end. It is to the journeys, the 
researches, the toil of this period, that we owe his great 
work on “The Monks of the West,” unhappily unfinished, 
as well as many pamphlets and addresses on subjects of 
passing interest. Upon these we cannot now delay ; it is 
“more in accord with our present purpose to remark that the 
history of his gradual change of opinion during these years 
cannot now be written. The only materials at our disposal 
are afforded by Mrs. Oliphant’s biography ; and she appre- 
hends ecclesiastical controversies in so hazy a way, and has 
so inveterate a tendency to pour out sentiment when she 
ought to record facts, as to. make her book practically 
worthless at the point where its guidance is most needed. 
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One thing is perfectly clear, that the revulsion in Monta- 
lembert’s mind from his brief compliance with the Second 
Empire was strong and lasting. He came to see and to 
acknowledge that Ceesarism is a worse thing than “un- 
regulated liberty” or even socialism. And in his last public 
appearance, which took place in August, 1863, at the Con- 
eress of Malines—an assembly of avowedly liberal Catholics, 
whose meeting was known to be displeasing to the Pope— 
he stated once more in the clearest terms his old thesis. His 
address, afterwards published under the title of L’Eglise 
libre dans l Etat libre, contains the following unmistakable 
passage : 

“The future of modern society depends on two problems—to 
correct democracy by liberty, to conciliate Catholicism with 
democracy. The first is much the more difficult of the two. The 
natural affinities of democracy on one side with despotism, on — 
the other with the spirit of revolution, are the great lessons of 
history and the great threat of the future. Driven about without 
cause between the two abysses, modern democracy seeks painfully 
its proper place and its moral equilibrium. It will never attain 
these without the help of religion. But for Catholics condemned, 
whether they will or not, to live henceforward only in the midst of 
democracy, and with the power of exercising upon it a fruitful 
and salutary influence,—they must learn to accept the vital con- 
ditions of modern society. Above all, they must give up the 
vain hope of seeing a rule of privilege again revived, or an abso- 
lute monarchy favourable to Catholicism.” * 

This is the doctrine of the Avenir over again. What 
La Mennais proclaimed in 1831 as a matter of wise policy, 
Montalembert recommends in 1863 as a concession to stern 
necessity. 

Would Montalembert have accepted the decree of the 
Vatican Council if he had lived to hear it pronounced? 
The question is one which naturally admits of no certain 
answer, but there is evidence which may be produced on 
either side. The Catholic party in France, of which he had 
once been the leader, had long left him behind; and he 
looked upon the Ultramontanes, such as Louis Veuillot and 
the clericals who support his paper, with an intensity of 
dislike which they were not slow to return. Not very long 
before his death he wrote to a friend: “ Never, thank Hea- 
ven! have I thought, said or written anything favourable 
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to the separate and personal infallibility of the’ Pope, ..... 
or to the theocracy, the dictatorship of the Church.”* This 
is distinct enough ; but, on the other hand, Mrs. Oliphant, 
who is amusingly ignorant both of the nature and the mag- 
nitude of the issues at stake, has a death-bed declaration to 
report, which we give in her own words: 


c Having said this, we may add that the followi ng scene was 
narrated to us personally by an eye-witness, whose perfect trust- 
worthiness is absolutely beyond question. We regret much that 
we are not allowed to verify the narrative by the name of the 
witness, which would at once remove all possibility of objection. 
But this we are not permitted to do. After the publication 
of his letter, and very shortly before his death, while all the 
Catholic world was discussing the great question, and speculating 
as to the results which must follow, one of his visitors put a 
direct question to Montalembert. 

“<¢Tf the infallibility is proclaimed, what will you do? ‘I 
will struggle against it as long as I can,’ he said ; but when the 
question was repeated, the sufferer raised himself quickly in his 
chair, with something of his old animation, and turned to his 
questioner. ‘What should I do? he said. ‘We are always told 
that the Pope is a father. Hh bien /—there are many fathers 
who demand our adherence to things very far from our inclina- 
tion, and contrary to our ideas. In such a case the son struggles 
while he can; he tries hard to persuade his father—discusses 
and talks the matter over with him ; but when all is done, when 
he sees no possibility of succeeding, but receives a distinct refusal, 
he submits. I shall do the same.’ 

“¢ You will submit so far as form goes,’ said the visitor. ‘You 
will submit externally. But how will you reconcile that sub- 
mission with your ideas and convictions ? 

“Still more distinctly and clearly he replied, ‘I will make no 
attempt to reconcile them. I will simply submit my will as has 
to be done in respect to all the other questions of the faith. I 
am not a theologian ; it is not my part to decide on such matters. 
And God does not ask me to understand. He asks me to submit 
my will and intelligence, and I will do so.’ ‘After having made 
this solemn though abrupt confession of faith,’ says the witness 
whom we have quoted, he added with a smile, ‘It is simple 
enough ; there is nothing extraordinary in it.’”+ 


This story is so consistent, not only with what Monta- 
lembert probably would have said under such circumstances, 
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but with Catholic practice in general, that we see no reason 
to doubt its truth. Mer. Dupanloup, Montalembert’s life- 
long friend, who with him opposed the promulgation of the 
decree, submitted as soon as it was promulgated. So did 
all the recalcitrant bishops; and so, we feel sure, would 
Montalembert have done in his turn, There is a deep 
pathos in the spectacle of this noble soul, worn with the 
long labour of attempting to reconcile Liberty and Catho- 
licism, thus relinquishing the task at last in weak and 
weary submission. When the news of his death reached 
Rome, and it was proposed to pay his memory such religious 
honours as were justly due to one of the ablest and most 
faithful defenders of the Church, the triumphant Infallibi- 
lists interfered, and maimed, if they could not wholly pre- 
vent, the rite. The only way to the favour of Popes is 
through absolute submission. With them, independence is 
ingratitude, and obedience to conscience, treason. 


CHARLES BEARD. 


V.—DR. D. F. STRAUSS AND RELIGION. 


WE have shewn in a previous article* that the adverse 
judgment pronounced on the Christian Religion by Dr. 
Strauss in his last work, ‘“ Der alte und der neue Glaube,” 
rests upon a series of perversions and mistakes of which 
original Christianity knew nothing. His critical survey of 
religion in general suffers from the same defects. Here, 
too, the essence of religion is mistaken, and, together with 
a host of false ideas about God and religion, religion itself 
is relinquished. 

According to Strauss, religion owes its origin in the heart 
of man to his feeling of powerlessness in the presence of 
nature, and to the fear with which natural phenomena 
inspire him. Incapable of understanding the mysterious 
(unheimlich) power of nature external to himself, he makes 
this power, or these powers, into personal beings, who are 
indeed his enemies, but allow themselves to be appeased 
and induced to set aside their hostile disposition by means 
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of sacrifices and prayers. This derivation of religion from 
fear, supported as early as by Epicurus, is, according to 
Strauss, “unquestionably correct.” “If man,” so he argues, 
“always had his own way, if he were always in possession 
of everything he required, if he were never disappointed in 
his projects, and never learned by sad experience that he 
must go forth in fear into an unknown future, the idea of 
superior beings would hardly have risen in his mind.’* 

If religion is based upon fear, and manifests itself in the 
attempt to appease a dreaded power, and so avert actual or 
anticipated disasters and secure prosperity and happiness, 
then, of course, as increasing knowledge and civilization 
present nature to us more and more as a well-ordered sum 
of powers obeying certain fixed laws, this fear must make 
way for submission to an unalterable order of things, and 
the idea of propitiating a higher power can no longer be 
entertained. As civilization, accompanied by observation 
of nature and her laws, gains ground, the chasm between 
science and religion becomes greater, and the territory of 
religion more and more limited, like that of the American 
Red-skins, who are constantly yielding ground to their 
pale neighbours.f The middle ages were more religious 
than our times just in proportion to their inferiority in 
knowledge and civilization. No more St. Bernards, or 
St. Francises, or even Luthers, are now to be found, and by 
the side of these heroes of faith even our Schleiermachers 
and Neanders cut a very worldly figure.t An eclipse of 
the sun, which travellers tell us arouses the most vivid 
religious feelings in the bosom of the savage, has no effect 
~ amongst us even upon the most ignorant peasant. Such a 
prayer as Luther offered to God for Melanchthon’s preser- 
vation was never uttered by Schleiermacher, and was put 
down by Kant as insanity.§ 

If certain English peers reproached Earl Russell in 1866 
for not having appointed a day of general prayer against 
the cattle-plague, or if in a protracted drought the peasants 
beg their preacher to pray for rain from heaven, we cry, 
“© sancta simplicitas,’ as we look at the peasants, and 
we wonder whether their preacher accommodates himself in 
these matters to the desires of his simple flock, or gives 
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way to them with some hierarchic design; and as for the 
English peers, we cannot tell whether to put’ down their 
request to High-church stupidity or to pitiable hypocrisy.* 
However this may be, it does but strengthen the desire of 
the cultivated man that an improved school education 
should teach the agricultural population that in the case of 
rain and drought, cattle-plague and cholera, they have to 
do with natural phenomena subject to the same fixed laws 
as those of the eclipses of sun and moon, of which they are 
no longer afraid.+ 

So far Strauss. We did not need his assurance that this 
form of religion is inadequate ; and especially that prayer 
with the object of propitiating God and securing His inter- 
vention against a nature hostile to man, cannot find a place 
in the civilization of to-day. His mistake consists in his 
declaring not only this form, which has long lost its hold 
on the world of culture, but religion itself, to be unreason- 
able. The proton pseudos of this polemic is the assertion 
that religion owes its origin to fear and self-interest. Even 
amongst the lowest peoples, these are not the chief agents 
in wakening religious life, but by their side stand the nobler 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. The fetish worshiper 
may be mistaken in his representation of the Deity, imagin- 
ing him to be present under the form of anything which 
strikes him as strange and unusual; he may believe in his 
ignorance that he can influence the ordinary course of nature 
to his own advantage by sacrifices and charms; but even 
here we cannot fail to recognize the truly human feeling of 
dependence upon a higher power to which nature and her 
phenomena as well as himself are subject, and, in spite of 
the fear with which nature inspires him, a disinterested 
feeling of gratitude and trusting surrender of the heart. 

History teaches us that it is not fear, in the first place, 
but rather these nobler feelings, that call religion into 
existence. Over against the Typhons stand the Osirises ; 
against the evil spirits of the Hindus, their beneficent 
nature-gods ; against Anromainyus, the prince of darkness, 
Ahura-Mazda, the god of light. Nay, the evil deities hostile 
to man are actually of later origin than the representations 
of the beneficent powers of nature. Anromainyus does not 
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appear till after Ahura-Mazda, and among the Israelites it 
is only in later times that Satan is found by the side of 
Yahveh. The oldest sacrifices are not propitiations, but 
thank-offerings ; and, whoever, like Strauss, joins Schiller 
in singing the praises of the gods of Greece, acknowledges 
that in spite of that orperrot Oeot re kat dvrof against which 
Plato lifted up his voice, the essence of religion consisted 
to the Greek in enthusiasm for the divine, manifesting 
itself in a thousand varied forms, not least in the creations 
of the human soul, and rousing man to admire and pursue 
the ideal that rose before his imagination in the forms of 
the gods. 

So, too, with the Semites. The worship of Baal was not 
characterized by fear, but by rejoicing and wantonness, the 
natural form of worship before the moral consciousness of 
man was roused. As the counterpart of this rose the 
worship of Molech. Even here, however, the deity was not 
the product of fear, but of a veneration which exalted it 
far above the sphere of the senses, and so made religion 
consist in that contempt and renunciation of all natural 
affections which reached its culminating point in the sacri- 
fice of children. If the mistaken idea of propitiating an 
angered deity by these acts crept in here too, yet the main 
idea was that of a reverential consecration, as may be seen 
in the story of Jephtha and his daughter, and of Abraham’s 
sacrifice—the Israelite echo of the ancient Molech-worship. 
The later Israelites fear Yahveh, and still seek to turn away 
his wrath by propitiatory sacrifices, but the central idea is 
that of Yahveh’s righteousness, and reverence for his 
holiness, which cannot be insulted with impunity. The 
religion of Israel, originally a nature-worship, the traces 
of which may still be seen in the primitive significance 
of the great feasts, gradually passed into a self-consecra- 
tion to God by a moral life; and when the soul of the 
Israelite singer thirsts after God as the hart after the 
water-brooks, we see clearly enough that it is not fear, 
but enthusiasm, love, trust in Him who reveals His glory 
in nature and takes delight in righteousness, which rouse 
the religious spirit of man from the very first. Religion 
begins with thankfulness and admiration, displayed under 
the most childlike forms. It is not till afterwards that 
fear enters in, and that its degenerating influence calls 
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charms and propitiatory sacrifices into existence. As men 
become more civilized and nobler, fear vanishes. The ori- 
ginal factor is developed, and causes the less pure elements 
of religion to disappear. Ahura-Mazda will some time over- 
come Anremainyus. The hostility of Yahveh towards the 
nations gradually makes way, with the prophets, for the 
thought that the heathen also are his heritage; and ever 
since Jesus taught us of the Father who loves all men, and 
found the essence of religion in love of God and of our 
neighbour, the motto of Christendom has been, “ We have 
not received the spirit of slavery to fear,” and “ Love casts 
out fear.” Thus the very history of religion furnishes the 
conclusive proof, that although fear and self-interest, coupled 
with hierarchic pretensions, have degraded it to the instru- 
ment of selfish desires, yet in itself considered it has’ its 
roots in nobler aspirations. For if, in its highest forms, it 
excludes fear without annihilating itself, and reveals itself 
in love and reverence for God as the ideal of that goodness 
after which man must strive, then surely its origin cannot 
be looked for in fear or any other ignoble motive. For 
had these been its original grounds, religion would have 
ceased to exist when these motives fell away. History 
teaches us that the contrary took place. Fear was done. 
away, but religion rose in ever nobler and nobler forms ; 
and the result of the religious development, beginning with, 
the lowest fetishism, passing through every form of nature- 
worship, and, after the morality of the law in the worship 
of Yahveh, realizing its highest point in the religion of 
Jesus, shews that man, created unto God, is destined to 
become conscious of his oneness with God, to live in God, 
and to bear God’s image in holiness and love. 

But it is not only that religion, inasmuch as it is the 
product of superstitious fear, must approach its end as civi- 
lization advances, but also that the conception of God lying 
at the root of all religion has fallen, according to Strauss, 
before the might of science. ‘Our present conception of 
God,” he says, “has two phases, that of personality and that 
of absoluteness, The former is borrowed from the Jews and 
from Christendom ; the latter from the Greek philosophy. 
The Jews represented God as a King’ who, surrounded by 
a retinue of angels, has his throne and his dwelling-place 
in the heavens, whence he descends now and then to man- 
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kind,—to the Garden of Eden, for instance, the tent of 
Abraham, or the summit of Mount Sinai. The Greek phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, seeks a Being from whom, as 
the absolute cause of all that is and that comes into being, 
the existence and disposition of the universe may be de- 
rived.’* These two aspects, though united in our present 
conception of God, are at bottom mutually exclusive. For 
personality implies limitation, and cannot, therefore, be 
predicated of the absolute. If God once dwelt in person 
in the heavens, even Copernicus, by his theory of the pla- 
netary system, set limits to this dwelling-place ; and if not- 
withstanding, beyond the room taken up by the sun and 
the orbits of the planets, an immeasurable space was still 
left, yet even this was seized upon by later astronomy to 
make room for the fixed stars and other systems of suns 
and planets ; so that, as Strauss expresses it, “the ancient 
personal God ‘could not find lodgings””-+ On the other 
hand, the attempt on the part of speculative philosophy to 
prove the existence of a personal God, distinct from the uni- 
verse, was fruitless. The cosmological proof can only rise 
to the recognition of a necessary ground of phenomena, and 
therefore to an essential behind the phenomenal universe, 
but cannot prove that this ground has any existence outside 
the universe. The physico-theological or teleological proof 
leads, at best, to the recognition of design in the disposition 
of nature, but by no means warrants the position that this 
evidence of design implies the work of a self-conscious, 
intelligent Cause outside the world, and is moreover in 
danger of being discredited by the presence of so much in 
the world that shews the absence of design. If these proofs 
fell before the criticism of Kant, the moral proof substituted 
by him was rejected in its turn by Fichte, as irreconcilable 
with the critical philosophy itself. The highest point, accord- 
ing to him, which philosophy could reach upon the field of 
religion, was the recognition of an “absolute moral order of 
the world” which man obeys., “ You attribute,” he says, in 
his defence against the charge of atheism brought against 
him, “ personality and consciousness to God; yet what are 
personality and consciousness but that which you have disco- 
vered in yourselves? By predicating this of God, therefore, 
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you make Him a finite being like yourselves, and have not 
formed a conception of God as you intended, but have 
simply magnified yourselves in thought.” Thus the way 
was paved for a return to Spinoza’s Substantia Absoluta ; 
and with the subsequent position of Schelling, that the 
Absolute is the identity of the ideal and the real, of spirit 
and nature, and the Hegelian theory which represented the 
Absolute as developing itself through the processes of nature 
into self-conscious spirit, the personality of God was done 
away with for good. Nor was there any place for God’s 
personality in the system of Schleiermacher. ‘“ When we 
think of God, we think of unity without multiplicity. When 
we think of the universe, on the other hand, we think of 
multiplicity without unity. Yet we cannot think of the 
one without the other. For no sooner do we try to think 
of God as existing before and without the universe, than we 
become conscious that we have nothing before us but an 
empty creation of the imagination. God and the universe, 
then, are not identical, but yet essentially they are but two 
different aspects of one and the same thing.” * 

There is certainly truthin these arguments; but what more 
do they prove than that the theory of a God standing over 
against and locally outside the universe has no foundation 
in reason? For a God who dwells in the heavens and puts 
Himself into connection thence with the world, there is of 
course no place when the former heavens have disappeared. 
No finite world can be imagined by the side of the Absolute 
without limiting and therefore destroying the nature of the 
Absolute. “It is evident,” writes Zwingli, “that no being can 
exist outside this infinite Being; for wherever that other 
being were, the infinite Being would not be.” The metaphy- 
sical proofs of the existence of such a Being outside the world 
have been found one by one to be untenable ; and even the 
moral proof of Kant was only a fruitless effort to restore as 
a postulate of the moral life the old and purely transcen- 
dental conception of God which had broken down theoreti- 
cally, and to introduce at the back door what had been 
turned out at the front. Fichte therefore was quite right in 
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declaring such a God to be an idol. But does it follow from 
* this that there is no God, and can therefore be no religion, 
or that the name God can only stand for an abstract con- 
ception that Fichte stamped with the name of “ Moral Order 
of the world,” and that Hegel called “the Absolute Idea” ? 
Did not the same Fichte shew, by speaking of God, in the 
later modification of his system, as the Absolute Ego, 
—did not Hegel shew, by conceiving God, not only, 
with Spinoza, as “Substantia,’ but also as “Subject,’— 
that the absolute world-spirit, even in their otherwise 
monistic system, must be conceived as a Being that 
works self-consciously, and is in this sense a person? 
The assertion that personality implies limitation may 
be true of finite personalities which stand over against 
other persons and things, and therefore of a personality 
which admits a world by the side of and over against itself, 
as in the case of former conceptions of God ; but this limit- 
ation is not a part of the conception of personality itself. 
Taken as self-consciousness, the conception implies nothing 
finite ; for self-consciousness is but a consciousness of the 
existence and activity of self, and does not therefore postu- 
late the existence of anything other than the self-conscious 
being. . God, then, remains the One Absolute, even when 
He is conceived as the eternal, self-conscious Cause of all 
that He does. Moreover, if God is the absolute Reason, the 
absolute Thought, self-consciousness cannot be excluded 
from our conception of Him, unless, with Hartmann (Phi- 
losophie des Unbewussten), we are to speak of “ unconscious 
reason,” which in my opinion is a simple contradiction. , 

Is this representation fatal to religion? Were the Stoics, 
and Seneca after them, without religion when they removed 
the opposition between God and Nature made by the Pla- 
tonists, and formulated their conception of God as follows? 
“ Nature is not only a work of art, but an artificer.” “ Nei- 
ther does Nature exist without God, nor God without Nature, 
but both are one.”* What they called “ Nature” was iden- 
tical with the supreme Intelligence, manifested to them in 
the teleological connection of phenomena. To the concep- 
tion of God held by the old metaphysicians (to whom Des 
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Cartes gave in his adhesion in this respect), according to 
which two heterogeneous, mutually exclusive existences, 
thought and extension (mind and matter), were both derived, 
in defiance of sound logic, from one absolute, purely spiri- 
tual existence (God), let us oppose Malebranche’s conception 
of God: “Diew renferme en lui-méme toutes les perfections 
de la matiére, sans étre matériel ; il comprend aussi les per- 
fections des esprits eréés, sans étre esprit, de la maniére que 
nous concevons les esprits. Son nom véritable est ‘Je suis, le 
tout-étre, ’étre sans restriction, Pétre infini et wniversel ;”* 
and then ask ourselves which of the two representations is 
the more serviceable for religion. In the same spirit Féné- 
lon wrote: “Diew est sowverainement un et sowverainement 
tout. Il est éminemment tout ce qwu-y-a de positif dans les 
essences qui existent. Il sen suit que Vétre infini, ne powvant 
étre resserré dans aucune espéce, Dieu, & proprement parler, 
ne doit pas plus étre considéré sous lidée restreinte de ce que 
nous appelons ESPRIT, que sous quelque idée que ce soit dune 
perfection particuliere déterminée et exclusive de tout autre.”>+ 
Is this opinion irreligious, and was Frans Hemsterhuis an 
enemy of religion when he wrote: “ Dieu est partout ; Il est 
ict; Il wy a dans cet arbuste, dans vous ni dans mot, aucune 
partie, quelque indivisiblement petite que nous la concevons, 
qwIl ne pénetre. Il est en vous aussi parfaitement présent 
que dans tout Tunivers” ?t 

“ Not irreligious perhaps, but scarcely scriptural or Chris- 
tian,” it may be said. Why not? Because the Bible 
contains other and more childlike representations of God ?. 
If our religion is to be seriptural, then, must we abide by 
the representations of a God who walks in Eden, comes to 
Abraham asa guest, and, when the tower of Babel is being 
built, comes down to inspect the work? As if the Bible 
taught no other conception of God! Does not He declare by 
mouth of the prophet, ‘ What house is this that you will 
build for me? Do I not fill the heavens and the earth 2” 
Does not Paul write, “Of Him and through Him and to Him 
are all things,” and “In Him we live and move and have 
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our being”? Did Jesus, even when he made use of the 
ordinary terminology of his day, draw any distinction 
between the spiritual and the sensible? Did he not rather 
see the expression of the same order in either sphere, and 
trace the image of the Invisible alike in visible nature and 
in the world of spirit? Have we any right to appeal to the 
words, “Father in heaven,” by which God as the perfect 
Father is distinguished from earthly fathers,* to prove that 
Jesus considered the belief in a God dwelling locally in 
heaven, indispensable to religion? Calvin+ and Ursinust 
thought otherwise; and so did the theologians of the 
Reformed Church after them, when they maintained, in 
opposition to the Socinians who shut God up in heaven, 
that He is present in all things, not only in His power, 
but in His essence.§ 

This view, which removes the contradiction between 
God and Nature, has been called in our day naturalism, 
pantheism, even atheism, and sometimes all three at once ; 
but those who bring such charges against it simply prove 
their own incapacity for philosophical thought. Naturalism 
is technically used to signify that view of the world which 
overlooks the omnipresent activity of God in the connected 
system of finite phenomena; or, as Calvin puts it, “while 
singing the praises of Nature, puts God away.”|| If we do 
not put away God from nature, but think, with the same 
Calvin, that “it may be said in all piety that nature is 
God,’ 4 the task of the investigators of nature who strive 
to trace the natural connection of things, may indeed 
remain unaffected, but this profoundly religious concep- 
tion of the world upheld by Calvin can no more be called 
naturalism, than can the doctrine of Zwingli when he 
declares that “the power which impels, unites and separates 
all things,” ** called nature by Pliny, is the same as God, ++ . 
and so applies that “God's offspring” not only to man as 
a spiritual being, but also to the whole of visible nature. 


* Matt. vii. 11. ' + Institutio, III. xx. 40. 

t Heid. Cat. 121 and 27. 

§ See my Leer der Hervormde Kerk, Il. 186—189. 

|| Nature elogiis, Deum supprimunt.—Inst. I. v. 5. 

§] Pie hoe posse dici, naturam esse Deum. 

** Ha virtus, que universa impellit, sociat, disjungit. 
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Strauss is equally far from the truth when he declares the 
distinction between idealism and materialism to be a mere 
matter of names; and that, too, on the ground that they 
find their common opponent in the dualism that opposes 
the world, as created and transient, to God, the eternal and 
unchangeable Being.* Both views are monistic; but to 
deduce their identity from this point of similarity seems 
as illogical as to argue that A and B take essentially the 
same view of C because they agree in regarding him as an 
Englishman, in opposition to D, who believes him to be a 
German, though one of them looks upon his actions as the 
proof of disinterested self-sacrifice, while the other sees 
nothing but folly in them. Here, if ever, the rule holds 
good, Cum duo faciunt idem non est idem. Materialism 
deduces everything, including mind, from matter—material 
atoms and atomic forces—and preaches atheism. Idealism, 
on the other hand, sees the manifestation of idea and reason 
everywhere, and rises theistically to the thought of God, 
the Absolute Spirit. Materialism announces matter as its 
point of departure, as if when we adopt a scientific view 
of nature in which the universally admitted dictum, “No 
matter without force,” has removed the opposition between 
the two, we had still a right to speak of ‘‘matter”—a pure 
abstraction! On the other hand, in that which is desig- 
nated by one of these two terms, borrowed from an obsolete 
dualistic view of the world, viz. matter, idealism sees the 
tangible, visible, sensible form under which the force, or, if 
you like, the ideal, recognized by our mind presents itself 
to our senses,f and says, with Oerstedt (Der Geist in der 
Natur), “The laws of nature are the thoughts of God.” Is 
this the same as materialism? Would not Hegel turn in 
his grave, could he hear such a judgment on his idealistic 
realism from the mouth of his disciple ? 

Others detect pantheism in this scheme. Here it is sim- 
ply a question of the meaning of words. If we understand 
by Pantheism the doctrine of the impersonal Absolute from 
which persons proceed, then such a monism as that of 
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Zwingli cannot receive the name. But if we understand 
by it, as the word itself signifies, that God (0s) exists and 
acts in everything (75 wav), as opposed to Deism, which 
places the universe by the side of God, the name is a not 
inappropriate expression of the contrast. This view of the 
world is religious through and through ; and we may well 
be indifferent if any one chooses to attempt to expose it to 
ridicule and contempt by a “Schimpf-und Neckname,” 
as Schleiermacher expressed it, on the ground that there is 
no room in it for a God who before the creation of the 
world was passive and solitary, and since then has either 
given no proof of His existence at al], or has only done so 
now and then by capriciously interfering with the natural 
connection of things,—that is to say, by throwing out of 
gear the order which He himself had instituted. Under 
these charges we may console ourselves by thinking how 
the orthodox Reformed Professor, F. Burman, was reproached 
with Spinozism by Ph. van Limborch on account of his 
monism,* 

Finally, Jacobi, and the theologians of the emotional 
school who followed him, called the monistic view of the 
world atheism. They considered it a form of paganism, by 
which the intellect is tempted, but against which the heart 
protests. This may shew that the heart, when accustomed 
to a hitherto dominant coaception of God as an extra-mun- 
dane Being, cannot at once reconcile itself to an altered 
conception of Him; but at the same time it betrays the 
reasoning of men who make the existence of God dependent 
upon their particular representation of Him, and are no 
better in this respect than the Athenians who called Socrates 
an atheist because he substituted the one God, the supreme 
Wisdom (1 év ravrt ppdvyous),f for the polytheism of the 
people. 

We on our side look upon the dualism that separates God 
from the world as thoroughly superficial, and at the same 
time irreligious. It is superficial, because it makes God, 
conceived as spirit, the author or creator of two mutually 
exclusive “substances,” spirit and matter. In this respect 
we agree with Bayle in giving the preference to Platonism, 
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which does not make God the creator, but simply the moulder 
of matter, which exists, as such, independently of Him. It 
is irreligious, because it represents God’s work as ceasing 
after the first creative act, or at any rate limits His provi- 
dential care to an occasional capricious interference with 
the ordinary course of things for the benefit of selfish desires, 
and so sees nothing in the ordinary phenomena of nature 
but the after-working of the first creative act. Such a theory 
is fatal to the Christian thought, “My Father worketh 
hitherto,” and the continued immanent influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the moral world; while it does obeisance to the 
Pelagianism which denies in the moral activity of man that 
dependence upon God which is the distinctive mark of true 
religiousness. 

When Strauss tells us that Kant and Schleiermacher 
could no longer pray as Luther did when he held God 
responsible for the preservation of so faithful a servant as 
Melanchthon, and looked for the recovery of the latter by the 
strength of his prayer,* we must indeed admit that this is 
true ; but we may add that such a prayer, with its childlike 
naiveté, does not answer to the highest claims of religion. 
Jesus made no such petitions to God when he taught his 
disciples the prayer to their Heavenly Father. ‘“ Your 
Father,” he said, “knows what you require, and does not 
need your prayer ;” and if the weight of his sufferings once 
drew even from him the prayer that the dread cup might 
pass away, he accompanied it with the utterance of his 
perfect submission to the will of God. Luther wished Me- 
lanchthon to recover, so God must wish it too; but Jesus 
prayed, “Not my will, but Thine, be done.” Such is the 
prayer religion asks. The pious worshiper says, with Au- 
gustine, “I ask not Thine, but Thee (Da Te!).” So too did 
Schleiermacher pray ; and if this view is fatal to the prayer 
that degrades God into an instrument for obtaining what 
short-sighted mortals think needful or advantageous for 
themselves or others, it puts an end, not to that prayer 
which is life in communion with God, but to an imperfect 
form of religion, against which Plato raised his voice so long 
ago in his protest against the saying, orperrol Geol te Kab 
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To justify the conception of God we have propounded, 
however, it must be shewn that nature and history do 
actually manifest idea, order and design. But this is just 
what Strauss denies. He is especially hard upon the teleo- 
logical view of the world, which, he thinks, has been de- 
stroyed for good and all by Darwin’s discoveries.* 

Is this really so? Or is Strauss guilty once more of the 
error of throwing overboard the thing itself, together with 
a misrepresentation of it? The old form of teleology was 
inadequate, inasmuch as it made God a being who, like an 
architect, first drew out a plan or design, and then went to 
work to create or mould the world in accordance with this 
plan. Such a teleology must of course fall with the adop- 
tion of a theory, such as that of Darwin, which deduces 
every transition that takes place in the world from natural 
causes. But is this fatal to all idea of object and design ? 
and is it true that henceforth as we contemplate the eye, 
for instance, we may speak of the manner in which it came 
into existence, but not of the purpose which it serves? 
Though mistakes have often been made in assigning the 
object of this or that, and though everything has been 
referred too exclusively to man, it- nevertheless remains 
certain that the object of all the influences at work in the 
process of the development of an organic being, is the com- 
plete organic being itself. Ifit is essential to the existence 
of man, as a being alike of sense and soul, that he should 
see and think, and if this is impossible without eyes and 
brains, is it a ridiculous idea to suppose that in the natural 
development of the embryo, eyes and brains are, so to speak, 
formed by anticipation, for this object? Is that which 
Darwin represents as the result of natural selection, adapta- 
tion, transmitted tendency, and the struggle for existence, 
the mere work of accident? Was man accidentally deve- 
loped from the lower kinds of animals? Did a Newton 
and a Goethe happen to turn up among the descendants of 
a primitive monera? Is the recognition of the natural 
genesis of solar systems and the mechanism of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies irreconcilable with the posi- 
tion that here too nature manifestly tends towards the 
realization of an object? And what is more, Darwin’s 
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theory of rudiments just meets the objections against teleo- 
logy borrowed by the materialists from the apparent pur- 
poselessness of certain parts of the organism, by shewing 
that these superfluous members are but the vanishing sur- 
vivals of a former condition, and, as such, find their neces- 
sary justification in the development from the lower to the 
higher. For the rest, the aversion felt to teleology by many 
of those engaged in natural researches owes its origin to 
the misuse which has been made of the teleological method 
in investigating nature. The naturalist asks for causes, not 
for purposes. But does this prove that there are no pur- 
poses? and because the naturalist, as such, does not seek 
them, has he any right to forbid the philosopher to do so? 
It must be either blind chance or purpose. There is no 
third possibility. The first hypothesis is scientifically in- 
adequate ; for the unity and regularity of the processes of 
nature can no more be explained by it than the Iliad can 
be explained by the fortuitous concourse of the letters which 
make up the text. The other hypothesis must therefore be 
maintained, viz. that an intelligent cause is at work in the 
processes of nature, and that the First Cause is no fortuitous 
transference of atoms or blind unconscious causality, but 
the living force of the ideal, not breaking in now and then 
as a “Deus ex machina,” but identical in its activity with 
the processes of nature. 

We see, moreover, how far the Darwinian theory is from 
involving the materialistic denial of God, by a passage of 
Haeckel, who evidently has in view some former mistaken 
representation of the matter, and so will have nothing to 
do with teleology, but yet gives to God and the ideal a 
prominent, nay the foremost, place in the Darwinian theory 
of the world. “Those who stand on the higher level of our 
time,” he says, “rise to the noble and exalted conception 
of God, only compatible with a monistic view of the world, 
which sees God’s spirit and His power in all phenomena 
without distinction,’*—a view in which this great investi- 
gator declares himself at one with Goethe.+ The expecta- 
tions as to the spiritual development of man encouraged 
by the Darwinian theory are thus expressed by Haeckel : 
“ The struggle for existence necessitates the triumph of the 
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superior and more perfect over the weaker and less perfect. 
In the case of man, this contest will become more and more 
a contest of mind. The man with the most } erfect mind 
will triumph, not the man with the best revolver. We may 
anticipate, therefore, that in spite of all retrogressive forces 
the advance of the human race along the path of freedom, 
and by it to the highest possible perfection, will be more 
and more fully realized.”* 

The assertion that man himself projects this evidence 
of design, this tendency towards an object, into nature, 
rests on the doctrine—obsolete, in our opinion—of innate 
ideas, to which we oppose our belief that man does not lend 
his conceptions and his logic to nature, but borrows them 
from her, and as a rational being is distinguished from 
the brute by the power of assimilating the ideas, the teleo- 
logy, which nature holds up to him, and making the objec- 
tive logic of nature, or rather the logic of God, the rule of 
his own thought and action. As a logical being, too, man 
is a discipulus nature, “taught of God” (Sidaxrds tod Geod), 
and no more endows nature with his own teleology than 
with chemical affinity or the law of gravity. Strauss had 
no right, then, to declare Hartmann’s teleology to be iden- 
tical with that of Reimarus.+ With the latter, the design 
spoken of is transcendent; with the former, purely im- 
manent. For the rest, we are in no danger of forgetting 
that no effort to realize an object can be ascribed to the 
Absolute, the bearer of life in all its fulness ; for this would 
be an effort to realize something other than the Absolute, © 
and therefore a limitation. Here the sum of all the finite 
teleological efforts is merged in the great harmony of the 
universe, the manifestation of the absolute Spirit. 

Tf, after all, the question still remains, whether the order 
and purpose we affirm are not contradicted by a series of 
facts, and especially by the sufferings of man and beast, we 
admit that both Schopenhauer and Hartmann have made a 
closer investigation necessary ; but in criticising the work 
of Strauss we need not enter into details in the matter, for 
Strauss, as an opponent of pessimism, is here on our side. { 

When Strauss has shewn that religion owes its origin to 
fear and self-interest ; that, in consequence of the discoveries 
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of modern astronomy, no dwelling-place is left for God ; 
that materialism and idealism are essentially the same, and 
that all idea of purpose and design in the universe must be 
definitely relinquished, especially now that Darwin has 
published his discoveries,—when Strauss has shewn all this, 
does he once for all renounce religion? It is what we should 
have expected from all these premisses, but it is not what 
takes place. On page 143, we hear the man who but now 
denied God and the ideal, declare his conviction, in explain- 
ing his own position, “that the well-ordered universe, full 
of life and reason, is the supreme idea ; that what we feel 
ourselves to be dependent on is by no means a brute force 
before which we bow in mute subjection, but law and order, 
intellect and goodness, to which we surrender ourselves in 
love and trust, and to which, whenever we are conscious of 
an inward impulse towards what is reasonable and good, 
we feel ourselves most closely related ; so that in our very 
dependence we are free, and in our relation to the Univer- 
sum a high sense of our own worth is joined to humility, 
and joy to submission.’* We hear the materialist of a 
moment since admonishing his reader: “Forget not for a 
moment that you are a man, and no mere child of nature ; 

and that, in spite of all individual differences, every other 
man is what you are, and has the same needs and the same 
rights as you ;’ and on page 239, “ Forget not for a moment 
that you yourself, all that you perceive within and around 
you, all that befalls yourself and others, is no disconnected 
fragment, no wild chaos of atoms and accidents, but that 
everything comes forth in accordance with eternal laws, 
from the one fountain of all life, intelligence and goodness ;” 
and declaring himself, in accordance with these and other 
sentiments, on the side of “the essence of all morality and 
religion.” The man who banished all teleology from science 
writes, on p. 140, that the world, though it cannot be re- 
garded as the work of an extra~-mundane intelligent person- 
ality, is yet “the work-place of the rational and good,” and, 
though not ordered by a supreme Reason, yet tends to the 
supreme Reason ; while he who began his treatise by deriv- 
ing the origin of religion, with Epicurus, from fear and 
superstition, upholds, as the result of the development of 
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man, a religious faith of which Schleiermacher himself 
would not have been ashamed, and consequently aftirms of 
a pessimistic view of the world that “our hearts pronounce 
it blasphemy.” “We demand,” he says further, “for the 
Universum, as conceived by us, the same piety as was de- 
manded by the devout men of the old order of things for their 
God.”* Such expressions cannot be reconciled with the 
premisses laid down by Strauss. They shew us the incon- 
sistencies of a man who first seeks to win the favour of a 
superficial public by all kinds of illicit concessions, and 
then, in spite of himself, returns to the religious position he 
had occupied before. 

Some may object to Strauss presenting the object of reli- 
gion as the Universum, instead of speaking of God ; and it 
is our own opinion that the word is not happily selected, if 
the Universum is to be regarded, as it is by Strauss, as the 
manifestation of the eternal ideal Being, and as the infinite 
source of truth and life. We must remember, however, that 
the same objection may be made to the “natura artifex” and 
“ Mundus Deus est” of the Stoa, the “natura naturans” of 
Spinoza, the “natwra Deus” of Zwingli and Calvin, and 
Schleiermacher’s panegyric on Spinoza, “das Universum war 
seine einzige Liebe.” For these the Universum is no longer 
the aggregate of all that is manifold and individual, but the 
well-ordered sum of effects and forces, conceived in their 
unity and mutual connection, and so pointing to one absolute, 
all-efficient principle, which, as the force in all force, the 
life in all life, is better indicated by the name of God than 
by that of “ Universe” or “ Nature,” to which quite a differ- 
ent idea is usually attached. It is true that the use of the 
word “God” is also liable to misunderstandings which 
cannot be quite escaped ; but yet, in spite of all differences 
of opinion, this word expresses to every one the highest 
concept of the human spirit upon each successive stage of 
development,—a supreme Being, that is, upon which every- 
thing depends, by which everything is done, and which is 
therefore the object of universal love and trust. Even the 
denial of that personality which we maintain need not 
hinder the otherwise religious man from calling this highest 
God. For the denial of God’s personality, which in the case 
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of atheism or naturalism goes hand in hand with irreligious- 
ness, springs in the pious breast from a reverential dread of 
limiting the infinite Being by ascribing to Him any attri- 
butes, even that of personality, and thus degrading Him to 
the level of the finite. God, say these, is not a person 
because He is more; because He is the great Unknown 
® dvopa ov mpooyjKer, Who, without sharing the predicates of 
the finite, reveals Himself in every form of finite being, in- 
cluding the personal life of man, and bears witness to His 
existence in the heart of man. In this sense, Plato and 
Plotinus, the Stoics and Spinoza, certain Christian mystics, 
Fichte and Schleiermacher, might hesitate to attribute per- 
sonality to God without ceasing to be profoundly religious. 
To them, God was the Absolute Being, whose name is un- 
utterable—“ le tout-étre,” as Fénélon expressed it—adorable 
in the effects that flow from Him and bear witness of His 
unspeakable glory. 

If the moral and religious ideas introduced at the close 
of Strauss’s scheme had been present to his mind when he 
began to write, he would either have left the first part of 
his book unwritten, or would have written it otherwise than 
he has done. Or, if he was in earnest with his materialistic 
premisses, he had no right to utter the religious thoughts 
which he afterwards pours out at the close of his work. 
As it is, his book embodies a contradiction which we hope 
will become obvious to the writer, and will induce him to 
reconsider theses so dangerous to religion, and at the same 
time to form a juster estimate of religion itself. 


J. H. SCHOLTEN, 
Leiden, Aug. 1873, 
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VI.—THE PLIMSOLL AGITATION, 


Our Seamen. An Appeal. By Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. 
Popular Edition. Virtue and Co. 1873. 


A Bill to provide for the Survey of certain Shipping, and to 
prevent Overloading. Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 10 February 1873. 

Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships ; Minutes of Evidence ; and Appendix. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Ma- 
jesty. 1873. 

Why Wrecks happen; How Wrecks happen; and How to 
prevent them. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1873. 


An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts. 5th August 
1873. 


THE conscience of the country has borne another shock. 
Within living memory, the public heart had been stirred 
at least three times by a sudden and unlooked-for disclosure 
of the results of a weary contest between capital and labour, 
in which health and life had been made to yield to the 
‘cursed greed of gold” Factories, mines and workshops 
had their alleged enormities successively laid bare, and had 
been dealt with by special legislative enactment. Now has 
come a fourth. Another great industrial interest is accused 
of heaping up riches at the expense of the lives of its opera- 
tives. And this new revelation brings with it a peculiar 
pang. For we English people have always been proud of 
our mercantile fleet, insomuch that romance has interwoven 
itself with the experiences of shipowning ; while the opera- 
tives, whose turn it is this time to be protected against 
their employers, have hitherto been the petted favourites of 
the nation. 

The man who will accuse Mr. Plimsoll of insincerity 
must be incapable of weighing evidence of human cha- 
racter. But he would be a bold and self-sufficing critic 
who should attempt to defend Mr. Plimsoll’s book from a 
charge of showing marks of being the production of a mind 
whose intellectual and emotional sides are interfused— whose 
consequent impulsive earnestness clears logical difficulties 
at a bound, and deems no facts stubborn which presume to 
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stand in its argument’s way—and whose tendency is to a 
generalization so hasty, as to make cautious readers long 
to have its assertions corroborated. 

Aside from a few passages already found fault with by 
others as allegations of purely personal misconduct, the 
book will be vainly sought for sufficient explanation of the 
extraordinary excitement which its author has undoubtedly 
managed to raise in the popular mind. That excitement is 
probably due to certain utterances on public platforms, with 
sensational accessories, rather than to the book itself. The 
book is written with some force, though in simple style. 
A careful analysis will show that it enumerates the follow- 
ing causes of shipwreck : 

. Unseaworthiness, owing to want of repair. 

. Overloading, which includes the stowage of cargo on 
deck. 

Under-manning. 

Bad stowage. 

. Inadequate engine-power. 

. Over-insurance, 

. Defective construction. 

. Undue length. 


Rather more than a full half of our losses (says the book) 
arise from two of these causes : 


a. ‘A great number of ships are regularly sent to sea in 
such a rotten and otherwise ill-provided state that 
they can only reach their destination through fine 
weather :’ 

b. ‘A large number are so overloaded that it is nearly 
impossible for them also to reach their destination 
if the voyage is at all rough.” (P. 2.) 


Let what may become of the rest, these two causes of loss 
must be dealt with at once. Important as it was to remove 
them, nothing could be easier than the application of an 
infallible remedy. It needed but to pass a short Act, 
requiring (1) that every British ship shall be surveyed by 
the Board of Trade, and may be forcibly detained in a Bri- 
tish port until a certificate of such survey is produced ; and 
(2) that every British ship shall have a “load Jine” painted 
on the hull amidships, and shall be effectually prevented 
from going to sea with a cargo so heavy as to sink the sides 
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of the ship below the line so marked. To carry these pro- 
posals into effect, a Bill was prepared and brought in last 
Session, having on its back the names of an unusual num- 
ber of Members of the House—no less than nine, besides 
Mr. Plimsoll’s own. 

As to the remaining causes of loss, these were less press- 
ing and their cure less certain. They might be safely left 
to the care of a Royal Commission, to the issue of which 
the book urged its readers to induce the Government to 
consent. Less self-evident than the other two, abundant 
evidence was in readiness to prove Mr. Plimsoll’s case with 
respect to each of them; there being ‘gentlemen of high 
character in Cardiff, Newcastle, Greenock, Port-Glasgow 
(and the neighbourhood), London, Sunderland, Hull, Liver- 
pool, and other places, who are longing for the opportunity 
of telling a Royal Commission what they know, but whose 
lips are now sealed by the terrible Law of Libel ; and when 
that Commission (if granted by the Government) reports, 
they will disclose a state of things wholly disgraceful, 
shameful, and afflicting” (P. 68.) 

The Bill was not supported by the Government, and the 
forms of the House brought it to grief; the proximate cause 
of its premature decease being the imprudent determination 
of its mover to make a speech upon it longer than there 
was time for, in accordance with the standing orders of the 
House. On the other hand, the Government assented with 
good grace to the issue of a Royal Commission of inquiry. 
We doubt not they acted wisely. But wisely or not, they 
probably had no alternative. For too many persons outside 
the House (possibly inside also) had become familiarized 
with the notion that something was wrong, to allow a pru- 
dent statesman to refuse a demand for simple inquiry. Had 
the Commission been refused, the next step might have 
formed an historical parallel to a parliamentary tradition of 
the last century, when it is said that a declaration of war 
against Spain was precipitated by the personal production 
of a mutilated British mariner at the bar of the House of 
Comnions. 

Meanwhile, the Board of Trade had not been idle. With 
commendable astuteness, its officials took the tide at the 
flood, and availed themselves of the interest which Mr. 
Plimsoll’s enthusiasm and pertinacity had excited in the 
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House of Commons to get an Act of their own passed, con- 
taining a number of provisions which, Session after Session, 
they had vainly invited the House to consider. Mr. Plim- 
soll is neither satisfied nor pleased with this Act; but for 
all that, it has cut away much of the ground below his 
feet. Its short title is, ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 18737 
Amongst other provisions foreign to our present object, it 
has, with statesmanlike design, meaning to be just to all 
parties concerned, done its best to deal with unseaworthi- 
ness and overloading. The Act was hurriedly passed, with. 
little discussion, and is now seen to be disfigured by defects 
which will probably be removed from it at a future oppor- 
tunity. So far however as principles go, we heartily approve 
of it to the extent to which our immediate subject is in- 
volved. 

The issue of a Royal Commission determined upon, the 
Government have to be congratulated next on their choice 
of its members. These comprise (1) a former First Lord, a 
man of vigorous intellectual powers and high and varied 
culture ; (2) an ex-President of the Board of Trade, unpre- 
judiced, open-minded, clear-headed; (3, 4) two naval officers, 
one an Admiral distinguished alike for services and science, 
the other a popular Prince of the blood-royal ; (5) a London 
shipowner, well known and respected in the City, and one 
of the Committee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; (6) a 
Clyde ship-builder and engineer, eminent in his profession, 
who had previously done good service on a former Royal 
Commission ; (7, 8) two lawyers of high repute, one holding 
the office of Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, the other 
second to no one at the Bar in knowledge of maritime law ; 
(9, 10) two members of the House of Commons, sitting on 
opposite sides, both remarkable for knowledge of maritime 
affairs, and believed to possess the confidence of the shipping 
interest, of owners and mariners alike; (11) the Principal 
of the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Engineering ; 
(12) a Trinity Master, connected with Lloyd’s.* We believe 


* The names (in the order in which they stand in the Commission) are, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Hon. Henry George Liddell, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., 
Mr. Henry Cadogan Rothery, Mr, Arthur Cohen, Mr. Thomas Brassey, Mr. 
Peter Denny, Mr. George Duncan, Mr. Edward Dover Edgell, Mr, Charles 
Watkins Merritield. 
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it is universally admitted that the tribunal was chosen with 
single eye to fitness and ability ; and, so far as we know, 
exception has not been taken to any one member of it. If 
the Government have been urged to increase its number, 
they have probably acted judiciously in refusing to make 
further appointments supposed to represent special or local 
interests. 

The Commissioners cannot be accused of inactivity. Be- 
tween April and July, they examined a large number of 
witnesses, asking no less than 11,457 questions and obtain- 
ing as many answers. The inquiry was not completed when 
Parliament was prorogued. In September, the Commis- 
sioners issued a Preliminary Report, with minutes of the 
evidence taken before them. A portion of the press has 
censured them for this Report—not for issuing one at all 
before the inquiry was completed, but for refraining from 
embodying in it suggestions for immediate and active mea- 
sures of repression. Nothing could be more unjust. It 
would have been impossible for the Commissioners to re- 
commend modes of action before their minds were made up ; 
and they would have shown forgetfulness of the duty of a 
judicial body had they made up their minds before the evi- 
dence was complete. The natural course would have been 
to issue no preliminary Report at all. But we feel very 
sure that neither the press nor the public would have been 
satisfied had this course been taken. True, it would have 
been easy to publish the evidence alone. This is contained 
in 537 closely printed double-column folio pages, embracing 
(as before said) 11,457 answers, short and long, given by 
forty-eight witnesses, besides lengthy returns and other 
documents printed in an appendix. But the difficulty lies 
even less in the great amount of evidence than in the seem- 
ingly inextricable manner in which its various subjects are 
interwoven. Their commission refers twelve different heads 
of inquiry to the Commissioners. ‘There are twelve Com- 
missioners, each entitled to interpeal his own questions to 
each witness on each of the twelve subjects. It must have 
been hard enough for the witnesses to go through it all, and 
the only explanation to be offered of the ability of their 
heads to bear it must lie in the surmise that the examina- 
tion has been conducted with more than usual courtesy and 
forbearance. No index to the evidence has been attempted ; 
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and altogether we feel unable to decide which course would 
have been the worse, and would have brought the more 
obloquy upon the Commissioners—the keeping the public 
in ignorance of the nature of the evidence given, or the 
publication of the evidence without an attempt to condense 
and summarize it. To our mind, therefore, the Commis- 
sioners have been wiser than their censors. They have 
reduced chaos into order : 

Que postquam evolvit czecoque exemit-acervo, 

Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 

The preliminary character of the Report necessarily in- 
volves its being on many points a mere summary of the 
evidence, and it consequently becomes all the more impor- 
tant to know the names and callings of the witnesses. They 
may be conveniently classed in eight divisions, as follows : 


1. Mr. Plimsoll himself, and witnesses supposed to have been 
called at his instance. 
Pak, Mr. George Reid, formerly in the merchant 
service, afterwards Master in the Royal 
Navy, some time Surveyor of Guano ships 
at Callao for Messrs. Gibbs and Co, 


P18, Mr. C. E. Stubbs, in charge of Messrs, Gibbs’ 
house at Lima. 

Peal. Captain John Fenwick, owner and manager 
of steam ships. 

P. 54. Mr. T. S. Miller, Collector of Customs at 
Cardiff. 


Pp. 85, 111, 185. Mr. S. Plimsoll, M.P. 
eel ole Mr. James Hall, shipowner, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
2. Connected with the Admiralty (the last three called at 
Mr. Plimsoll’s instance | Evidence 2307)). 


P. 180. Rear-Admiral Mends, K.C.B., Director of 
Transports. 

P, 238. Mr. C. Quinton, Gunner R.N. 

P. 239, Lieut. G. H. B. Reed, R.N. 

P, 250. Mr. N. Barnaby, Chief Naval Architect. 


3. Connected with the Board of Trade. 
Pp. 8, 23,75. Mr, T. H. Farrer, Permanent Secretary. 
P, 92. Mr. W. H. Neate, Principal Surveyor at 
Cardiff. 


108. 
112. 
. 123. 
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Mr. W. Parker, Principal Surveyor for the 
North-eastern district. 

Mr. J.S. Brewer, Officer for recording draught 
of water of vessels leaving Cardiff. 

Mr. M. Wawn, Surveyor at Sunderland. 

Mr. J. O’Dowd, Solicitor to the Customs. 

Mr. Thomas Gray, Assistant Secretary in the 
Marine Department. 

Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., formerly Poli- 
tical Secretary. 


4, Holding other official positions. 


. 236. 
289. 
367. 


369. 


yy me wi 


435. 


Mr. C. Bullock, Harbour-master, Tyne. 

Colonel E. S. Hill, Magistrate at Cardiff. 

Mr. J. J. Mayo, Registrar-General of Ship- 
ping and Seamen. 

Mr. E. Sheppard, Collector of Customs and 
Registrar of Shipping. 

Mr. E. Ritherdon, Surveyor of Shipping to 
the Secretary of State for India. 


5. Connected with various Register-books for the classification 


Pp. 269, 281, 418. 


Peas. 
P. 354. 
P. 425. 
P. 437. 


of Shipping. 

Mr. B. Waymouth, Secretary to the Commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s Registry. 

Mons. Charles Bal, Director of the Veritas 
International. 

Mr. J. Wimshurst, Chief Surveyor for the 
Liverpool Iron Registry. 

Mr. B. Martell, Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Registry. 

Mr. John Baker, Surveyor for American 
Lloyd’s. 


6. Connected with Associations of Underwriters. 


P. 67. 
P. 131. 
P. 167. 
P. 241. 
Pp. 257, 311. 


Mr. John Latch, Cardiff, formerly Manager 
of an Insurance Association. 

Mr. W. W. Rundell, Secretary to the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association. 

Mr. A. P. Sandeman, Surveyor at Liverpool 
for the London Salvage Association. 

Mr. B. C. Stephenson, Secretary to Lloyd’s 
Association of Underwriters. 

Mr. J. A. W. Harper, Secretary to Lloyd’s 
Salvage Association. 
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7. Shipowners. 


Peat, Mr. T. R. Miller, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

P. 104. Mr. W. Worfolk, Knottingley. 

PIT Mr. John S. Sterry, Lowestoft. 

PAtss: Mr. W. J. Lamport, Liverpool. 

Po 20is Mr. W. J. Fernie, Liverpool. 

IP a223: Mr. John McKiver, Greenock. 

P. 225. Mr. Robert Rankin, Liverpool. 

P2306: Mr. J. H. Wilson, Cardiff. 

1 GRRE Mr. J. Batchelor, Cardiff. 

P, 329. Mr. Charles Maclver, Liverpool. 

P. 360. Mr. George Marshall, London. 
8. Miscellaneous. 

PB; 69. Mr. C. B. Walker, Timber-merchant, Glou- 
cester. 

Palit Mr. S. Robins, Shipping Agent, Cardiff. 

Pali Captain D. Hetherington, Shipmaster. 

P. 341. Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., Ship-builder, Hull. 


As the eye passes down this list, one wonders that Mr. 
Plimsoll has not thought fit to produce before his Commis- 
sion any of the sailors whose alleged grievances he has 
described and whose interests he is presumed to advocate. 
We trust that it will remain open to him to do this in 
another Session ; and it may possibly be that his not having 
done so already is one unassigned reason why the Commis- 
sioners forbear from closing their commission. Otherwise, 
they would seem to have evidence enough and to spare. 

The Report sets down the preservation of life at sea as 
the great object which the Commissioners have kept in 
view. In pursuing this the chief object of their inquiry, 
they have deemed it ‘important to interfere as little as 
possible with the freedom of British enterprise, with the 
inventive genius of the British shipbuilder, and with the 
property of shipowners, who are striving in active compe- 
tition with other energetic mercantile communities. They 
divide their subject under the several heads of overloading ; 
load-line ; deck-cargoes; survey of all British merchant 
ships; Lloyd’s; Lloyd’s Registry; salvage associations ; 
mutual insurance associations ; inquiries by the Board of 
Trade; defective construction of ships; measurement for 
tonnage ; the state of the law as to the liability of ship- 
owners ; and under-manning. Two of these matters—Board 
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of Trade inquiries and tonnage measurement—seem scarcely 
within the terms of the commission ; but both are cognate 
and important, and the Commissioners have done well to 
take them up. We shall now attempt a brief abstract of 
the Report, comparing its statements with the assertions of 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book. 

The book says that a large number of ships are sent to 
sea so overloaded that it is ‘impossible for them to reach 
their destination if the voyage is at all rough.’ The Report 
says that there is great diversity of opinion upon the ‘ Over- 
loading’ of vessels—that many witnesses maintain that they 
are seldom overladen, save in the case of small coasting 
vessels—and that although other witnesses contend that 
overloading prevails to a serious extent, an examination of 
the wreck register tends to qualify such statements. The 
losses of ships in ballast and from collision show that the 
mismanagement and negligence of sailors are not less disas- 
trous than the carelessness of shipowners. The losses in 
the winter of 1872 and early in 1873 were far greater than 
in any former year, yet it is impossible to believe that over- 
loading began suddenly in 1872. Nevertheless, it is made 
out that ships are overloaded sometimes, and that over- 
loading, when it occurs, greatly enhances the dangers of a 
sea voyage. The question for solution is to find a remedy. 
The remedies suggested to the Commissioners have been 
three: (1) A compulsory load-line ; (2) The prohibition of 
deck cargoes ; (3) An inspection of merchant ships about to 
sail. The Commissioners are of opinion that overloading is 
a relative term, and that the weight of cargo, at one time 
compatible with ordinary safety and indispensable to a 
profitable voyage, would at another time be a foolhardy 
venture. It is therefore important to discriminate between 
an extreme water-line beyond which it would be palpably 
unjustifiable to load in any circumstances, and another 
water-line which would be safe in all but exceptional cases. 
Any ‘ Load Line’ (such as that prescribed by the 4th schedule 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill) proportioning the height of the ‘ free- 
board’ (the ship’s side out of the water) to the depth of the 
hold, is dismissed by experienced witnesses as not merely 

unjust, but as inevitably leading to the building of light 
and weak ships; so that any law which should prescribe 
such a rule as Mr. Plimsoll proposes would positively 
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enhance the perils of a seafaring life and increase the very 
evil which it was intended to remove. While unable, there- 
fore, to recommend any enactment establishing a fixed load- 
line based on the proportion of freeboard to the depth of 
hold, the Commissioners yet seem startled by the exercise 
of the power given to the Board of Trade in the Act of 1873 
to detain a merchant ship when about to sail: ‘If any such 
regulation, say they, ‘were to be enforced, it should rest on 
some more certain rule than the opinion of a surveyor. In 
such a case, moreover, an appeal to a higher authority 
would afford no sufficient remedy, because the loss of a tide 
might interfere seriously with the profit of the trader. Some 
rule as to the loading of merchant ships would be better 
than the arbitrary opinion of an officer of the Board of 
Trade’ For such a rule, they seem to look, not without 
hope, to further consideration of a thoughtful and ingenious 
suggestion made to them by the accomplished Secretary to 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association. If the principle 
of a load-line, at once scientific and practical, be found at 
all, we believe it will come out of that suggestion. But 
beheving also that the same ship may in any circumstances 
safely carry a heavier cargo of one kind of goods than of 
another kind of goods, or a heavier cargo at one season of 
the year than at another season of the year, or a heavier 
cargo on a short voyage than on a long voyage, we fail to 
see how any fixed load-line, based on any principle what- 
ever, can be found to meet all these varying circumstances. 
The Commissioners are evidently prepared to report against 
marking a minimum line ‘which would ensure safety in all 
but exceptional cases.’ And we feel the strongest conviction 
that to mark a maximwm line, beyond which the ship must 
never be sunk, would gradually take away all sense of re- 
sponsibility on the point from the shipowner and his ser- 
vants—would establish what would come to be called the 
legal mark of seaworthiness, and would be held to justify 
the loading a ship down to that maximum line under the 
most unfavourable as well as under the most favourable 
circumstances. We must be careful, however, not to confuse 
the compulsory establishment of a load-line with a simple 
requirement to mark scales on a ship’s side which shall 
give information to the shipowner, assisting him to form his 
own judgment as to the load-line which will best suit the 
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circumstances of his ship at the time. It is to this that we 
believe Mr. Rundell’s suggestion is tending. 

The Report describes the witnesses as ‘almost unanimous 
in stating that the practice of carrying ‘Deck Cargoes’ across 
the Atlantic during the autumn and winter months is 
attended with danger and discomfort to the seamen. The 
experiment of prohibition having, however, been tried for 
twenty years, and having then been given up as ineffective, 
the Commissioners are at present unable to make any sug- 
gestion on the subject. We confess that we cannot assist 
them. 

We have just said that the Report implies disapproval of 
the exercise of the power given to the Board of Trade to 
detain a merchant ship when about to sail, which of course 
disposes of the suggestion that overloading may be cured 
by an inspection of every ship when on the point of going 
to sea. Ifthe newspapers speak truly, the Board of Trade 
are nevertheless acting in this direction under the new Act 
in a very vigorous manner. The experiment will conse- 
quently be tried. If experience proves that this arbitrary 
power is discreetly applied to extreme cases alone, and with 
an intention to make prompt and ample compensation to 
shipowners who may be aggrieved by mistakes on the 
part of the surveyors, it is not improbable that the law 
will be suffered to remain as it is. Under the head of 
‘Survey of all British Merchant Ships, the Report returns 
to the subject of compulsory inspection generally. Mr. 
Plimsoll had given evidence as to a system of inspection 
adopted in the guano trade, which he lauded as an example 
of the benefits resulting from surveys. Mr. Reid, Surveyor 
at Callao for the English firm which had an absolute control 
of the guano trade during several years, gave evidence that 
unseaworthy ships (or, as he called them, ‘old coffins’) were 
employed in the guano trade before this survey was insti- 
tuted ; but that his inspection was so effective that after its 
adoption no guano ships foundered at sea. After hearing 
Mr. Stubbs, one of Mr. Reid’s employers, and obtaining from 
the firm in question a list of the vessels which they had 
chartered for the guano trade, showing the number lost, 
abandoned and foundered both before and after the institu- 
tion of the survey, the Commissioners curtly remark that 
‘Mr. Reid was in error when he stated that after the insti- 
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tution of a survey no guano ships fountlered at sea ;’ and 
that ‘the case cited from the guano trade suggests caution 
in accepting as trustworthy evidence the imperfect recol- 
lection of past events ;’ adding that ‘seaworthiness cannot 
be secured without a careful inspection of a vessel under 
conditions inapplicable to a loaded ship,’ 

The Report admits, however, that even a cursory imspec- 
tion by a person acquainted with ship-building may serve 
to detect defects, and that the detention of a ship from sailing 
may occasionally prevent the loss of life. The surveys of 
passenger ships are referred to ; the argument in their favour 
being that passengers are usually ignorant of sea-going 
vessels, and consequently require the protection of the 
Government. The Commissioners ask with some pertinence 
(but without answering the question)—‘ Are sailors equally 
helpless, and should the Government extend to sailors the 
protection which is now afforded to passengers?’ The ques- 
tion is in good hands, and its ultimate solution may be left 
to the Commissioners. But a preliminary question may 
reasonably be asked of themselves—Whatever may be the 
traditions of former times, do passengers now derive any 
benefit from the Board of Trade survey? Are there pas- 
senger ships now afloat, the owners of which would do less 
of their own accord for the safety and comfort of passengers 
than the Board of Trade surveyors require? Be the question 
answered as it may, we doubt not the Commissioners will 
give due weight to the consideration that the evil caused 
by the destruction of personal responsibility in the ninety- 
and-nine cases may immeasurably outweigh the goed done 
by interference in the one. 

The result of the pains which the Commissioners have 
taken to ascertain and describe the constitution of ‘Lloyd's’ 
and of ‘Lloyd’s Register’ will perhaps interest some of the 
‘inland’ constituents to whom Mr. Plimsoll addresses so 
much of his book. On the subject of limiting the amount 
insured on a ship, the Report states—‘ After collecting evi- 
dence on this subject, we are of opinion that any attempt 
to limit the amount of insurance in proportion to the value 
of the ship would be found to be impracticable.” Under the 
head ‘Salvage Associations, the Report discusses the question 
as to whether the Government should undertake the super- 
vision of the loading and the regulation of the stowage, and 
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adds that ‘it is difficult to assign a limit to such interference 
pressed upon the Government by benevolent men unac- 
quainted with mercantile affairs and forgetful of the infinite 
variety of causes which lead to disasters at sea.” On ‘Mutual 
Insurance Associations, the Commissioners are of opinion 
that there is no ground for interfering with them. Mr. 
Plimsoll’s book had stated (p. 111) that clubs or associa- 
tions were formed for the purpose of insuring ships which 
could no longer be classed at Lloyd’s; and moreover (on 
the authority of Mr. James Hall) that these clubs were 
ruined almost as rapidly as they were established. After 
hearing many witnesses, including Mr. Hall himself, the 
Commussioners say that these statements are not confirmed 
by the evidence. Of Mr. Hall they especially say that he 
‘suggested to us the propriety of enforcing a compulsory 
classification of vessels, and other precautions for the saving 
of life; but in his own ships he appears to have neglected 
these precautions, since he neither prohibited deck cargoes, 
nor made any rule as to loading’ 

Under the head of ‘Znquiries by the Board of Trade, the 
Commissioners correct an inaccuracy of Mr. Plimsoll’s, who 
had stated that there had been few inquiries into losses 
until the pressure of public opinion had constrained the 
Board of Trade to undertake these duties; and had said in 
support of this allegation that there were only three inquiries 
in the year 1869. On the contrary, the returns prove that 
there were thirty-seven inquiries in that year. This is a 
small matter, but the general subject is a large one. The 
Commissioners report upon it as follows : 


‘Under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the Board of 
Trade have power to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with wrecks not only on our own coasts but also elsewhere, if 
any competent witnesses arrive or are found at any place in the 
United Kingdom. * * * * 

‘The inquiries by the Board of Trade have in some cases 
suggested improvements and contributed to the greater safety of 
navigation. It is, however, admitted that the procedure in these 
Courts requires amendment. The present system, it is said, 
renders it impossible to get at the facts of the case. ‘There is 
little confidence in the decisions of the Courts. The same tri- 
bunal cannot conveniently be a court of inquiry and also a court 
of criminal law. Mr. O’Dowd, who has for many years been 
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employed by the Board of Trade in these inquiries, stated that 
the proceedings in these courts were not in conformity with con- 
stitutional procedure. 

‘Neither the shipowners nor the relations of the persons drowned 
are represented in these inquiries. The owner of the lost vessel may 
therefore suffer from imputations to which he can offer no reply. 

‘The court may punish the master by depriving him of his 
certificate, but it has no power over the shipowner, however 
culpable his conduct may have been. The evidence proves that 
there is a great difficulty in constituting courts qualified to decide 
the technical and complex questions which frequently come 
before them. In some cases the courts appear to have decided 
with imperfect knowledge of the facts, but there is no ground for 
the imputation made by Mr. Plimsoll, that the Board of Trade 
desired to screen the shipowners. 

‘The amendment of the courts of inquiry is an object of great 
importance, but it is a matter which would require careful con- 
sideration, and we have not taken sufficient evidence upon the 
subject to justify our making any recommendations. 

‘The Secretary of the Salvage Association stated that the 
improvement in these inquiries would be one of the most effec- 
tual means of checking unseaworthy ships. 

‘We believe that inquiries by a properly constituted court 
would be beneficial to shipowners and to seamen. The causes 
of disasters at sea would be more fully disclosed, and attention 
would be called to other matters connected with navigation, by 
which the dangers of a seafaring life might be diminished. For 
this purpose however the courts and the system of procedure 
should be remodelled.’ 


We have given this extract at length, because it affords 
good hope that one crying abuse against which the shipping 
interest, including both owners and masters, have vainly 
protested for years, is at last in a fair way of being set 
right. There was indeed hope of this four years ago ; for on 
the 14th February 1870, when moving in the House of 
Commons for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping, Mr. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, then Political Secretary to the Board of Trade, de- 
nounced the practice of punishing ship-masters for simple 
errors of judginent. He had been describing two cases in 
which Courts of Inquiry had so acted, in each of which the 
Board of Trade had reversed the judgment. Mr, Lefevre’s 
words (as reported in Hansard*) are as follows : 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 199, pp. 290, 291, 
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‘....In one ease, therefore, the certificate was suspended 
because the officer had not shown sufficient moral courage, 
and in the other because he had shown too much; so that 
captains were placed in an exceedingly disagreeable dilem- 
ma. He was not of opinion, looking to the statute, that in 
either case the decision was wrong in point of law. The 
Board of Trade, however, had thought proper in both cases 
to return these officers their certificates, on the ground that 
they ought not to have been suspended for errors of judg- 
ment; but he had felt that such cases ought not to have 
occurred, and would not occur if the law was more explicit 
on the subject. What they proposed then was this-—that 
the inquiry into the loss of the vessel should be kept quite 
separate from that into the conduct of the officers.’ 


Mr. Lefevre’s Bill did not pass then, and has not passed 
since, simply because the House has not allowed sufficient 
time to be devoted to secondary legislation. Some few of 
its provisions have been incorporated in the short Acts of 
1871 and 1873; but Courts of Inquiry remain precisely as 
they were. Mr. Lefevre no longer influences the Board of 
Trade; and certificated officers continue liable to criminal 
punishment for honest mistakes, unconnected with culpable 
negligence or default. It has been argued that it is very 
difficult to say where error of judgment ends and criminal 
negligence begins, the two things merging in such a way 
that it would be utterly impossible for the Board of Trade 
to attempt to draw a line between them. That may be ; 
but the same difficulty must be occasionally encountered 
by the ordinary Courts of Law when indictments for crimi- 
nal negligence come before them; yet judges and juries do 
not appear to find it impossible to draw the line between 
criminal negligence and error of judgment. If indeed there 
be reasonable. doubt, the habit of Courts other than the 
Board of Trade is to give the accused the benefit of it—to 
acquit, not to convict. But how when there is no question 
of criminal negligence at all? when the disaster is beyond 
doubt attributable to error of judgment and to that alone? 

- How does the Board of Trade decide then? We wait for 
the answer with some feeling of apprehension. 

On ‘Defective Construction of Ships, the Commissioners 
appear to confine their Report to iron ships and to steamers. 
The Report makes no especial allusion to the wooden ships, 
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unseaworthy on account of rottenness, of which Mr. Plim- 
soll’s book makes so much. This may be because the 
evidence about these rotten ships (of which we certainly 
can find little) does not entitle then: to mention—or it may 
be that this particular subject is wholly reserved for future 
consideration. As to iron ships, competent witnesses state 
that many are built with bad iron, ill put together; and 
that they are sent to sea in a defective condition. Many 
of the iron steamers lost in the last few years have been 
surveyed and classed under the London or Liverpool 
registers, raising a question whether the regulations of these 
registers are sufficiently stringent to insure good iron ship- 
building. The Report, however, discountenances any attempt 
by Parliament to regulate by law the quality of the iron 
used in ship-building, the mode of construction, the propor- 
tion of length to beam, the steam power, or the supplemen- 
tal sails requisite for safety ; believing it probable that such 
enactments would be mischievous, and tend to restrict rather 
than to promote improvements in ship-building. Ships may 
be fit for one trade, yet unfit for another trade, so that the 
Government would have to interfere further and to license 
each vessel for a particular trade. The Commissioners wish 
to observe the effect of the large power with which the 
Board of Trade has been recently invested. They think 
also that the vigilance of a public department instituting 
inquiries under a competent tribunal, and publishing the 
information obtained, would lead to remedying defects of 
construction, and diffuse a knowledge of the details of iron 
ship-building, which is said to be much needed. For, 
though the Commissioners do not say it, there are traces in 
the evidence of a belief that the shipping interest is suffer- 
ing from an evil for which there cannot possibly be any 
remedy but time and experience. It is said that—up to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and prior to the now general 
adoption of the means of economizing the consumption of 
coals afforded by a combination of high-pressure and low- 
pressure cylinders in the same engine or pair of engines— 
the whole experience possessed by the country in building 
and working steamers intended wholly or chiefly for cargo 
was confined to a limited area. Hence the sudden expan- 
sion of the steam trade, consequent on the two events just 
recorded, is said to have made many men builders, owners 
and masters of cargo-steamers who have their experience 
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yet to gain. Mr. Plimsoll would probably answer, ‘Let 
Government officers be sent to instruct and direct such men.’ 
But how if Government do not possess officers competent 
for the task? To employ officers for such a purpose who 
are utterly inexperienced in either building or working 
cargo-steamers, would surely be to send the blind to lead 
those who are already struggling into the light. ‘Employ 
Lloyd’s surveyors, might be the rejoinder. But no conclu- 
sion which can be drawn from the evidence as it stands is 
clearer than that, as simple matter of fact, the services of 
Lloyd’s surveyors are declined by the owners of nearly all 
the steamers employed on nearly all the great steam-lines— 
that the steamers which are ordinarily looked upon as the 
best afloat are consequently for the most part unclassed— 
and, moreover, that a very large proportion of the steamers 
which have been lost in the last few years have been classed 
in one or other of the Registers which are most generally - 
confided in. 

Though the present law of ‘Measwrement for Tonnage’ is 
deemed by them in some respects unfavourable to the sea- 
worthiness of ships, the Commissioners nevertheless refrain 
from any recommendation upon it. In our judgment they 
do well so to refrain. There are doubtful points in the law 
which ought to be set at rest by a declaratory clause in 
some future Act of Parliament. But the main principles 
of the law have been adopted by many other maritime 
nations with or without special treaty, and it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to alter them. 

The Report next enters into the ‘State of the Law as to 
the Liability of Shipowners.’ ‘In December 1855, the Crown 
officers held that owners were in law bound to make their 
ships seaworthy, that seamen could refuse to sail in an 
unseaworthy ship, that under-manning constituted unsea- 
worthiness, but that, though the seaman might break his 
contract and refuse to sail if he could prove his ship to be 
unseaworthy, neither he nor his family had any remedy in 
case of his injury or death through the unseaworthiness of 
the ship.’* The Act of 1871 gave a discretion to the magis- 
trates to order a survey by a Board of Trade surveyor when 
one-fourth or not less than five of the crew made a com- 
plaint of unseaworthiness ; and gave power to the Board of 


* This last is the general law of Master and Servant, and no change has 
been made in it. 
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Trade to detain and survey a vessel if informed that defect 
either in hull or equipment rendered her unfit to go to sea. 
The new Act of 1873 has extended this power by adding 
overloading, improper loading and defective machinery to 
the causes of unseaworthiness for which a vessel may be 
detained. Misconduct on the part of a master, seaman or 
apprentice, endangering ship or life or limb, has been criminal 
since 1854. Since 1871, every person having authority as 
owner or otherwise who shall send a ship to sea in an an- 
seaworthy state to the endangering of life becomes guilty 
of a misdemeanour. 

Under the head of ‘ Under-manning, the Commissioners 
enter upon the questions raised in evidence before them as 
to the character of sailors. Two official witnesses of high 
authority (Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Gray) deny that there has 
been any deterioration in this respect, and believe that 
‘ higher wages will always command good men. On the 
other hand, the general opinion of the shipowning witnesses 
is that the character of British sailors has deteriorated ; and 
the evidence describes them as drunken, insubordinate, un- 
trained, ignorant of their business, in the hands of erimps 
at home, deserting abroad whenever tempted by a prospect 
of gain. A Committee of Inquiry into the condition of 
Merchant Seamen, appointed at Liverpool in 1870, reported 
that a large proportion of the men rated as able-bodied 
seamen are incompetent to perform the most ordinary duties 
of a sailor. The suggestions of this Committee are copied, 
but without comment. On the general subject of alleged 
under-manning, the Commissioners point out that steam 
navigation and mechanical appliances have tended to dimi- 
nish the proportion of seamen to tonnage; and they hold 
that any attempt to regulate by law the number of seamen 
_ In merchant ships would be an unwise interference of the 
Legislature. 

Having now gone through the various heads of the Report 
seriatim, we feel bound to acknowledge the thoroughness 
with which the Commissioners have done their work up to 
the point where they leave it. There are some closing 
remarks (which will well repay perusal) in which they 
recapitulate the general purport of the evidence which they 
have collected. They say that the witnesses suggested to 
the Commission by Mr, Plimsoll did not much assist their 
investigations, and valuable time was lost in trying to elicit 
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facts from casual observations and unrecorded recollections ; 
but that, amid much difference of opinion, it was sufficiently 
proved by more trustworthy evidence from other sources, 
that ships are not unfrequently sent to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition. They consider that it would be unrea- 
sonable to recommend further legislation on the subject of 
unseaworthiness arising from defects in the condition of the 
hull, in the equipments, in the machinery, or in the stowage 
of a vessel, or from her draught of water, until the practical 
operation of the new powers given to the Board of Trade 
by the material change of the Law sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment this present year (1873) shall have been tried. And 
they say that in the present state of their knowledge it is 
impossible for them to offer with confidence any recom- 
mendation on the subject of the expediency and practica- 
bility of instituting a general survey and classification of 
all British sea-going ships. 

One thing, remarkable and perhaps unsuspected, must 
have struck many persons who have approached the subject 
of Merchant-Shipping legislation during this agitation for 
the first time. It is the enormous amount of existing legis- 
lation on this subject. Putting entirely aside all Customs’ 
Acts and Passenger Acts (some knowledge of which is more 
or less essential to the proper transaction of the business of 
a shipowner), and confining our statement entirely to Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts strictly so called, the state of the case 
is as follows : 


The principal Act (Consolidation) of 1854 contains 548 clauses 


The Amendment Act of 1355... 24 
The Amendment Act of 1862 __s,, 78 
The Amendment Act Ob lsd Lites iz 
The Amendment Act OL 188 wtlags 33 
695 

of which have been repealed, 21 

leaving O74 


A conscientious shipowner has been heard to say that he 
was appalled at the numerous instances in which he had 
found himself a law-breaker, from the simple impossibility 
of bearing his legal duties in mind. The 674 clauses in- 
clude a vast number of minute regulations, of various kinds 
and of the most vexatious character, In order to have the 
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means of deciding for themselves whether all this over- 
legislation is useful or injurious, we recommend those of 
our readers who may at present feel disposed to consider it 
useful, to study the pamphlet the title of which is prefixed 
to this article.* But one main objection we have to our 
merchant-shipping legislation is its effect on the relations 
between the seaman and his employer. Some men whose 
heads are now white can remember a time when there was 
mutual confidence and goodwill between the sailor and the 
shipowner, and when sanguine hopes were entertained of 
gradual improvement thereby in the habits and character of 
our seamen. If such hopes are still indulged, it must be by 
philanthropists very sanguine indeed. The testimony of 
those best acquainted with British sailors goes to prove that 
their relations with the owners of the ships in which they 
are employed have been becoming worse and worse since 
1854. The Act passed in that year bristles with clauses all 
tending to teach the sailor that the shipowner is an enemy 
fromm whose oppression the law steps in to protect him. We 
lament this state of things all the more, because in the 
present temper of the public mind we can see no prospect 
of any reversal of legislation so unnecessary and so injurious. 

We have seen that on some points the Commissioners 
have suspended their judgment until it shall be in their 
power to consider the effect of any further evidence which 
may be tendered to or called by them. It may reasonably 
be doubted, however, whether the public will not be disposed 
to look upon the Evidence which they have published as 
virtually complete, and to accept the Report which they 
have issued as virtually final. Taking both as they stand, 
we feel, therefore, little hesitation in attempting to estimate 
the practical results of the late agitation. In one passage 
of the Report, allowance is made for Mr. Plimsoll’s ‘ mis- 
statements and exaggerations’ by ascribing to him ‘the 
merit of having called attention to the loss of life which 
occurs in the mercantile marine from the culpable neglect 
of shipowners, as well as from other preventible causes.’ 
Our readers will probably agree with us in wishing that 
the remark had been made more definite, or not made at 
all. To our mind, it is as vague and general as anything 
which Mr. Plimsoll himself has said. If it were possible 


* Why Wrecks happen? &c. 
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to conceive of the Commissioners as sitting in judgment 
upon him, we might also fancy that they had become in- 
fected, as other judges have ere now been said to have been 
infected with fever by an accused. We remember no point on 
which any : suggestion of Mr. Plimsoll’s has been adopted by 
the Commissioners. To consider whether any part of his 
book is likely to become transformed into an Act of Parlia- 
ment would therefore be a waste of time. We feel no faith 
in the moral effects of ‘mis-statements and exaggerations.’ 
But though evil never can grow into good, good does some- 
times grow out of evil; and we believe that a beneficial 
result of all that has passed will be the strengthening of 
the hands of the President of the Board of Trade, when 
he introduces next Session his Bill for the amendment, sim- 
plification and consolidation of the Merchant-Shipping Laws. 
We believe that the country will no longer permit the House 
to play with the subject, and that attention to shipping 
questions will compulsorily take the place of indifference. 
It may then become as manifest within the House as it has 
long been to many persons outside it, that the undoing of 
old legislation is not less desirable than the enactment of 
new. Meanwhile, if Mr. Plimsoll, to whose undoubted 
excellent intentions we have throughout been desirous to do 
justice, could be persuaded to part with his suspicion of the 
shipowning class, and bring himself to work heartily with 
those of its members whose objects are the same as his own, 
(how much soever they may at present differ with him 
about the means for attaining them,) he might turn the 
influence he has acquired into the direction of restoring 
mutual confidence between this class and the sailor class 
for whom his affection is so evidently sincere. In that case, 
little reason would remain for regretting the occurrence in 
our mercantile history of the ‘ Plimsoll Agitation: 

We make no apology for having sought a place in this 
Review. Its usual readers are just those before whom we 
most wish to make an attempt to place what we conceive 
to be the truth in this matter. Its Editor has never yet 
bounded its objects within the limitations of its title; and 
the solution of social problems has always hitherto been 
held by him to lie within its scope. Moreover, if uncon- 
nected with Theology, our subject has relations with Religion 
~—the Religion of common life. 

W. J. LAMPorRT. 
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VIL—CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM IN 
RELIGION: THE SACRED HEART. 


i 

In the history of Roman Catholic ritual, the year 1873 
will always be remembered as one of those in which a 
particular form of devotion, previously unassuming, or con- 
fined to some obscure corner of the Church, acquires all 
at once an obtrusive Catholicity, and demands the attentive 
consideration even of those who at the first glance would 
have been content to dismiss the whole subject with a 
gesture of contempt. We allude just now to the sudden 
popularity which the special adoration of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus has recently acquired in nearly all European coun- 
tries. It is in France that this singular infatuation has 
manifested itself most rapidly, and that for reasons which 
may be easily pointed out. The terrible disasters, the 
humiliations, the bitter sorrows, which have just over- 
whelmed a country so long prosperous and too confident 
in its strength, have necessarily brought about an awaken- 
ing of the religious sentiment. On the other hand, as it 
is the misfortune of France to be at once an enlight- 
ened and a Roman Catholic country,—that is to say, 
speaking in general terms, a country where faith and 
enlightenment stand to one another in an inverse ratio,— 
it was easy to foresee that this awakening would by pre- 
ference assume a Roman Catholic form, and that, as the 
more enlightened part of the population no longer believes 
in Catholicism, and has no genuine sympathy with its 
worship, it was certain- beforehand that the manifestations 
of this awakening would be in harmony with the mystic 
and superstitious tendencies of popular ignorance and ecre- 
dulity. Last of all, an influential and ardent party—the 
party of the Legitimists, or the supporters of the “right 
divine” of the House of Bourbon—owing to circumstances 
an unexpected influence, and having discovered that Roman 
Catholicism was their best ally, just as she had been that 
of the Stuarts in England, devoted themselves to the revival 
of her faith, and by every means in their power sought to 
stimulate this natural awakening among the simple-minded. 
They endeavoured to give a political significance to the 
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religious agitation ; they claimed its expressions of popular 
piety as so many petitions for the restoration of the “legi- 
timate King;” they placed at the service of the movement 
many of the great names of the party, as well as its news- 
papers, its clubs, its money, its public and its secret com- 
mittees. At one moment they all but involved the National 
Assembly itself; and they succeeded, especially among 
foreigners, in establishing the delusive idea that they had 
actually done so. Abroad, it was believed that the mass 
of the French people had consecrated itself in sober earnest 
to the service of the Sacred Heart, and that, forsaking the 
tricolour recently so dear to them, they were clamouring 
for permission to live and die under the flag of the fleur- 
de-lys. The insurmountable, almost unanimous, antipathies 
on which, in spite of skilful steering, the good ship of the 
Royalist restoration ultimately struck, and the political elec- 
tions which have since taken place in several of the depart- 
ments, prove how false were these appearances. But they 
might easily have deceived distant observers. It is true that 
it was political passion which gave to the French processions 
and pilgrimages of last summer their enthusiastic and often 
disorderly character; but it is impossible to deny that 
if the Legitimist party endeavoured to turn to its own pur- 
poses a religious movement which without it would have 
been far less intense, it nevertheless did not create it. It 
was really the natural and spontaneous outcome of Catholic 
piety, as indeed its manifestations beyond the limits of 
France sufficiently prove. In Switzerland, in Rhenish 
Germany, in Belgium, in the Netherlands and in England, 
—even in the United States and in Canada,—we find that 
pilgrimages were organized in honour of the Sacred Heart. 
In 1873, as they stood at their shop-doors, citizens of the 
French towns—always more or less Voltairian—saw long 
columns of pilgrims from all points of the compass defile 
before their astonished eyes, bringing their homage to a 
sanctuary whose very name was unknown to them—the 
ancient chapel of the Sisters of the Visitation at Paray-le- 
Monial,* where, years ago, an hysterical nun had dreamt that 


* A small town, situated in the department of the Saéne-et-Loire, with a 
population of 3600. The locality was wealthy and industrious until its manufac- 
turers and artizans were driven away by the revocation of the Edjct of Nantes. 
Since that time it has been very unimportant, and remarkable only for the 
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Jesus had taken away her heart, and after plunging it into 
his own had restored it to its place. One might for a 
moment imagine that the ardent worship of the other Mary, 
the Mother of God—the importance of which had been 
increased by circumstances similar to those which we have 
just mentioned, and which could even claim the credit of 
miraculous appearances of quite recent date—was about to 
see itself eclipsed by this outburst of another form of piety, 
and to be driven back upon its old methods. There were 
stifled murmurs at La Salette, jealous sighs at Lourdes, but 
they could not be openly expressed. For the authority, to 
which the miraculous springs owed their prosperity, had 
declared itself as strongly in favour of the Sacred Heart 
and its original sanctuary. 

The noise and turmoil of the movement have ceased, at 
least for the present. But the worship of the Sacred Heart 
remains, and from the prominence which circumstances 
have given it, is more popular than ever with the mass of 
Roman Catholics. It is, indeed, of no recent date. Those 
who have closely watched Catholicism and its worship have 
long noticed how much importance has been attached in 
a multitude of churches to the heart of Jesus, as well as to 
the rude pictures which the book-pedlars hawk about in 
markets and fairs—pictures in which Jesus, drawn in 
profile and clothed in blue, is represented as partially 
opening his breast to exhibit an enormous heart all bleeding 
and radiant with flames. But one has usually paid no more 
attention to these than to other pictures of like artistic 
merit, in which St. Denys carries his head in his hands, or 
St. Hubert, the patron of “mighty hunters before the Lord,” 
stands stupefied before the stag which carries a cross erect 
among its antlers. Even the fraternities, convents and 
boarding-schools dedicated to the name of the Sacred Heart, 
were not sufficient to provoke the spirit of inquiry. The 
appellation was regarded as another of those mysterious — 
phrases so common in connection with Catholicism, such 
as the Perpetual Adoration, the Holy Rosary, &¢. the 
origin of which very few persons understand. ‘This indif- 
ference exists no longer, and men are anxious to become 


architecture of one of its churches, which dates back to 1004, and as having 
been the residence of the beatified Marie Alacoque, de qué infra. 
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better acquainted with the meaning of the absurd idolatry 
which henceforth, papd annuente, forms part of Roman 
Catholic faith. 

It is not, however, our intention to expatiate on the com- 
mencement and development of this special form of worship. 
Those who wish to study it in detail will find all they 
require in the excellent monograph on Marie Alacoque by 
M. L. Asseline, which has been translated into English by 
the Rev. Dr. Beard. It is a conscientious and exhaustive 
work, drawn from the most authentic sources ; and if some- 
times the estimates of the author—a freethinking French- 
man and zealous Republican—are tinged with the strong 
disgust with which this history inspires him, it does not in 
the least interfere with the historical value of his interest- 
ing pamphlet. 

We will relate some only of the principal and most 
characteristic facts, in order that we may be able afterwards 
to treat the whole question from the philosophical and reli- 
gious point of view. In reality, this worship of the Sacred 
Heart is no more than a genuine and obtrusive manifesta- 
tion of a tendency always latent in the bosom of human 
society, which is known by the name of religious mate- 
rialism, and which it behoves us to study in its permanent 
essence. 

dite 


On May 25th, 1671, a girl twenty-four years of age, and 
called by the somewhat ridiculous name, at least to French 
ears, of Marie Alacoque,* was received as a novice into the 
convent of the Nuns of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial. 
Her father was a small country attorney. She entered the 
convent with a great reputation for precocious piety. Her 
biographers relate that, from the time she was four years 
old, the sight of a man made her uncomfortable, and that 
at that early age she would have taken refuge in a desert 
had it not been for fear lest she might meet even there some 
stray specimens of the bearded sex. A little later, she began 
to reproach herself bitterly for loving her mother too much. 
Afterwards she had visions and trances, accompanied by 
attacks of momentary paralysis and severe pain in her side. 


* A-la-coque, ‘‘in the shell,” and very suggestive of wufs al a coque, or, as 
we should say in English, plain boiled eggs, 
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In the convent she distinguished herself by astonishing 
austerities. In order to gain favour with Jesus Christ, as 
she said, she tortured herself in every possible way, some- 
times by binding small iron chains round her arms until 
they cut into her flesh ; sometimes by pricking her fingers 
while her hands were tightly bound, that her blood might 
flow in honour of Christ ; sometimes by passing the night 
on a bed stuffed with fragments of bricks and pottery. 
Already more than once she had seen Jesus appear to her in 
her nightly trances. For his sake, also, she determined to 
overcome her invincible aversion to — cheese. But her 
attempts were so unsuccessful, that the abbess, a woman of 
some sense, forbade their repetition. 

It was at this time she was brought into connection with 
a Jesuit father named La Colombiére, who stood in intimate 
relations with the Queen (so called) of England, wife of 
James IL, and was the dmpresario of all the opera buffa 
which we have still to relate. 

The Jesuits, at that time regarded with much suspicion 
both by the French Judicature and the Bishops, were anxious 
by every possible means to conciliate pious Catholics, espe- 
cially among the lower orders, and for this end to introduce 
among them more stimulating and highly-coloured forms 
of worship than those which were authorized by the half 
reforming spirit of Gallicanism. At first they tried to en- 
courage the reverence of the famous Spanish mystic Maria 
d’Agreda, but the French Bishops, little inclined to mysti- 
cism and led by Bossuet, opposed the devotion. The Jesuits, 
however, persisted in their efforts ; and although La Colom- 
biére appears to have acted solely on his own responsibility, 
what he did is too completely in harmony with the spirit of 
the famous Society and with the tactics adopted by it, for us 
not to recognize the truth of the belief which from the very: 
beginning attributed all this phantasmagoria of the Sacred 
Heart to Jesuit machinations. Must we in addition, as 
M. Asseline believes, trace a line of connection between 
the visions of Sceur Alacoque and ideas borrowed from a 
subtle mysticism developed by an Englishman named God- 
win, who was chaplain to Cromwell, in writings in which 
the heart of Jesus is the object of a very special veneration ? 
Not having been able to procure the works of this Puritan 
divine, I cannot answer the question. But all the analogies 
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lead us to suppose that this resemblanee, if indeed it exist, 
was purely external, and confined at most to one of those 
impalpable hints, the effeet of which sometimes is, that the 
far-off echo of an idea already forgotten in its birthplace 
awakes elsewhere a new and quite distinct series of concep- 
tions wholly and essentially different from that which has 
thus unconsciously inspired them. It seems to me very 
probable that Cromwell’s chaplain believed the divinely- 
human personality of Christ to be concentrated in the heart 
of Jesus, and saw in that organ the specific seat of the 
incarnation, and consequently the very basis of redemption. 
Perhaps, after all, La Colombiere had derived from the En- 
glish exiles whom he learned to know at the eourt of St. 
Germain some vague knowledge of this eccentric outcome of 
Puritan theology ; but if so, it must be added: that he made 
something very different of it. Never did a Roundhead lend 
himself to such erotic hallucinations as form the historical 
basis of our romance. 

One day, or rather one night, Sceur Alacoque, tormented 
with a violent headache and a burning thirst, saw the Lord 
Jesus draw near her bed. He took her head, and pressing 
it gently against his breast, made an opening in her left 
side, took out her heart, and placed it in his own, which 
was also exposed and shone lke the sun. When this 
was done, and the heart of Sceur Alacoque was completely 
purified, he returned it to its place. Marie suffered greatly 
under this operation, and for the rest of her life was con- 
scious of a pain in the place where Jesus had opened her 
side. At the same time Jesus commanded her to make con- 
fession, and in his name to urge Pére La Colombiére to 
institute the special devotion of his Sacred Heart. 

Pére La Colombiére pretends that he hesitated for a long 
time before he dared obey. However, the same visions— 
with the addition of numberless apparitions of saints, of the 
Virgin Mary, of angels, of the Trinity itself—the same ope- 
rations, the same fusion of hearts, the same orders, were 
reiterated. Once Marie saw the heart of the Jesuit father 
plunged with her own into the heart of Christ. At last he 
yielded. On the other hand, the devil made the unfortunate 
nun the object of a systematic persecution. If she wished 
to sit down, he drew her chair from under her. When the 
time came for a meal, he first made her ravenously hungry, 
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and then no sooner had she put a morsel to her lips than 
all food was loathsome to her. It is not easy to conceive 
the amount of imagination expended by Satan in tormenting 
the nun-apostle of the Sacred Heart. But it is impossible 
not to recognize in this persecution full proof of the reality 
of her mission, for Lucifer would never have taken so much 
pains to get the better of a poor visionary nun. 

From that time the devotion of the Sacred Heart was 
instituted at Paray-le-Monial. Marie, who was as yet only 
seven-eighths mad, became completely so, and her madness, 
thanks to La Colombiére, became contagious. The superior 
of the convent, at first rebellious, was obliged to submit, 
and even to lend herself to a new extravagance. In obe- 
dience to a command of Jesus, transmitted through Sceur 
Alacoque, she consented to write a will, in which the latter 
appointed Jesus “sole inheritor of all the good actions which 
she might perform during her life, and of those which 
should be done for her after her death,’ in return for which 
Jesus dictated another testamentary document in which he 
constituted Sceur Alacoque “heir of his heart for time and 
for eternity.” Sceur Alacoque signed with her blood; then 
with a penknife she engraved the name of Jesus on her 
breast, and when the wounds healed too quickly she restored 
them by help of the flame ofa candle. At last, still abetted 
by the Jesuits (La Colombiére died in 1682, but wno avulso 
non deficit alter), she was, in 1684, appointed mistress of 
the novices. Every one of these poor children was obliged 
to consecrate herself in writing to the service of the Sacred 
Heart. Thus was formed the first confraternity of this 
name. Marie Alacoque died in 1690, worn out by infirmi- 
ties and austerities, at the age of forty-three. 


RIL 

The Jesuits took good care to propagate the singular 
plant which had grown up under their auspices. One of 
them—Pere Croiset—who had known Sceur Alacoque, wrote 
a little book full of mystic follies, which was nevertheless 
in great request among the female population of the eloisters. 
The Bishop of Autun, in whose diocese Paray-le-Monial is 
situated, did not allow the new worship to spread beyond 
the walls of the convent of the Visitation, but other bishops 
proved more indulgent or more indifferent. Before long, at 
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Moulins, at Dijon and at Bordeaux, there were convents 
in which the Sacred Heart was adored. But before it could 
triumph over its opponents, the doctrine needed the approval 
of the Pope. To obtain this the Jesuits made use of the 
unfortunate Marie Eléonore, wife of James IL, who from 
her gloomy palace of St. Germain, where she was dying of 
grief and ennui, petitioned the Pope to authorize this parti- 
cular service in all the houses of the Visitation. At first 
the court of Rome was little disposed to listen. The Con- 
gregation of Rites threw out the petition on the plea that 
it tended to the introduction of a kind of devotion contrary 
to the rules and traditions of the Church. The only con- 
cession made was, that the Nuns of the Visitation were 
allowed to celebrate a special festival in honour of the five 
wounds of Christ. 

This was by no means the victory which the Jesuits wanted, 
and they did not abandon the struggle. There was a com- 
plete shower of little books of devotion in honour of Marie 
Alacoque, who became more and more a thaumaturgist, dz 
primo cartello. At last, in 1711, they obtained from Pope 
Clement XI. a brief permitting the Nuns of the Visitation 
at Annecy to use the new devotion. 

Some years later broke out the great plague at Marseilles. 
The Bishop Belzunce, an excellent but credulous and super- 
stitious man, consecrated the town to the Sacred Heart, a 
ceremony which certainly had no effect in preventing the 
increasing severity of the plague: on the contrary, it redou- 
bled its violence immediately after the rite was performed. 
But inasmuch as it did ultimately subside, the Jesuits pro- 
claimed everywhere that it was the Sacred Heart which had 
stayed the pestilence. 

In 1729 appeared the authentic biography of Marie 
Alacoque, edited by the fanatical and bigoted Bishop Lan- 
guet. He dedicated the book to Marie Leczinska, Queen 
of France, who sought relief from her domestic griefs in the 
excitement of exaggerated devotions, and who enjoined it 
upon the French clergy to introduce the new cultus into 
every diocese. The Bishops answered that they could deny 
the Queen nothing, but in fact took no steps towards the 
accomplishment of her desire. Neither the Jeers, epigrams 
and puns with which the Parisians assailed this foolish 
work, nor the declared opposition of many Bishops, discou- 

VOL. XI. L 
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raged the Jesuit party ; and, assisted this time by powerful 
allies, among whom were reckoned the Kings of Poland and 
of Spain, they again petitioned the Papal Court for its offi- 
cial sanction. But once more they broke down before the 
caution of the Congregation of Rites, whose secretary, 
Prospero Lambertini, afterwards Pope under the name of 
Benedict XIV., had no love for the Jesuits. 

At last, in 1765, again returning to the attack, they suc- 
ceeded in extracting from Clement XIII. a decree by which 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart was authorized as a “sym- 
bolical remembrance” of the divine love of Jesus Christ. 

But the word “symbolical” was very repugnant to the 
Jesuits. It was not at all “symbolically,” but very really 
and very corporeally according to them, that the heart of 
their heroine had been removed, taken out of her breast, 
and inserted into the heart of Christ. In the liturgy of 
the new devotion they took care to insinuate the words, 
“carmis pars melior sacre,’ in order to shew clearly that 
not even the lightest breath of rationalism ought to pass 
over it. In vain Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) insisted on the 
maintenance of the symbolical interpretation ; the Jesuits 
were immovable, and the faithful believed them. 

In consequence of these persistent efforts, the number of 
pious associations devoted to the adoration of the Sacred 
Heart had become considerable ; and indeed we may well 
believe that the Jesuits, in multiplying them as much as 
possible, obeyed, without suspecting it, an instinct of self- 
preservation. The fact is, that the order, after its abo- 
lition in 1773, maintained itself secretly in the various 
confraternities where many of its members had found refuge. 
The “Society of the Sacred Heart,” which was founded in 
1794 at Louvain, was nothing else than a slightly “jesuit- 
ical” pseudonym, and was already working for the re-esta- 
blishment of the order. In other respects, however, it had 
a very troubled existence. Driven from Belgium by the 
French invasion, it was constantly obliged to retreat before 
the revolutionary armies, until at last it found a refuge in 
Vienna, where it was protected by the Imperial House. As 
early as 1800, it had founded in Paris a congregation of 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, devoted to the education of 
young girls, which from time to time sent off swarms into 
the provinces. Nevertheless, the voice of authority in the 
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Roman Catholic Church again made itself heard in opposi- 
tion to this jesuitical invention. A council assembled at 
Pistoja pronounced against it. But it was all of no use. 
These absurd devotions are both obstinate and tenacious ; 
and when, after the fall of Napoleon, Pope Pius VII. re- 
established the order of Jesuits, it issued, so to speak, 
in a condition of perfect development from the confraterni- 
ties of the Sacred Heart in which it had so long been 
hidden. 

At the same time, Sceur Alacoque gained a step in the 
hierarchy of the elect. In 1817, the Jesuits succeeded in 
raising the question of her beatification ; that is to say, an 
inquiry was held with a view of ascertaining what claims 
she had to be canonized. But it appeared that Rome still 
remembered the repeated opposition of the Congregation of 
Rites in the last century to the proceedings in honour of the 
visionary nun of Paray-le-Monial. The progress was indeed 
very slow,—so slow that it seemed as if the whole affair 
was forgotten. But all the while the cultus was making 
progress among simple, pious people of both sexes, who, let 
us admit, adored the Sacred Heart of Jesus with all their 
strength, without having the slightest knowledge of the 
grotesque story from which their favourite devotion had 
taken its rise. But Jesuits never abandon their projects. 
Pope Pius IX., who was always devoted to them, even 
in the days of his pretended liberalism, granted them in 
1846, at the very outset of his Pontificate, a brief which 
acknowledged the heroic virtues of Sceur Alacoque. A 
second decree in 1864 declared that the miracles attributed 
to her were true. Finally, on the 19th of August of the same 
year appeared the decree of beatification, which affirmed 
the reality of the visions, and even, though in terms not as 
clear as might be wished, that of the stupid miracle of the 
heart removed, purified and replaced. It may be presumed 
that the décree of canonization will not be long delayed, 
and that Sceur Alacoque will have the privilege of being 
proclaimed a Saint by an infallible Pope. 

Toil on now, O thinker, to construct a philosophy of his- 
tory! Endeavour to penetrate to the mysterious laws which 
preside over the progress of the human mind as it seeks its 
God, and forces itself painfully to translate into language 
worthy of its subject the perfections, the essence, the ma- 
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jesty of the Infinite One! Do you ask what, in our agitated 
and indecisive age, are the indications which this inner 
logic furnishes as to the direction which that mind is about 
to take in the new developments of religious thought? 
Perhaps you would do better to refrain from all such labour. 
Perhaps, at this very moment, there is an hysterical nun in 
some convent of Spain or Belgium, whose dreams are about 
to originate some form of worship which neither you nor 
any one else have ever imagined, but which in a century or 
two will command the sympathies of millions of souls, will 
be the source of religious movements of an unforeseen kind, 
and whose cradle will be visited by enthusiasts from all 
parts of the world. Material civilization will none the less 
continue its onward march; and when that day comes, the 
railway from London to Pekin, vid Paris and Moscow, and 
the line of steamers which joins the North Pole to the South, 
will seem to have been organized for the sole end of facili- 
tating these pious pilgrimages ! 


TVs 


But no. However eccentric and abnormal an historical 
fact may appear, we must always search for its hidden 
cause, and recover the links of transition which connect it 
with the more general facts which have preceded, accom- 
panied and followed it. In reality, the form only is para- 
doxical ; the essence is logical, and ought to be capable of 
a logical explanation. 

If our object were merely to explain the initial fact of 
this great humbug of the Sacred Heart, our task would be 
easy. We have here a case which may be accurately 
described as one of mania erotico-religiosa, superinduced 
by a very hysterical constitution. The unfortunate Marie 
Alacoque was the victim of a passionate love—in the least 
elevated sense of the words—for Jesus Christ. Her ima- 
gination was filled with the materialistic representations of 
Jesus so common in her Church, and the dreams and hal- 
lucinations inspired by the pain in her side only translated 
into absurd images the thought which gratified her exces- 
sive self-love: “I am the best-beloved spouse of Jesus 
Christ ; he has literally taken my heart, and has made it 
one with his own!” For her, our objections, physiological 
and the like, simply did not exist. Instead of saying, as 
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we should have done when put on our guard by the mate- 
rial impossibility of our vision, “I have had an utterly 
absurd dream,”—the poor foolish girl said, “I have really 
seen Christ ; he has really spoken to me, really opened my 
side to take out my heart, and it is on that account I have 
a pain in my breast.” Is she the only one who has failed 
in this way to distinguish between dream and reality? Are 
there not many others who have never been able to under- 
stand that there is absolutely no difference between “having 
seen something in a dream,” and “having dreamt that they 
saw something”? In order to account for the material form 
in which her vision clothed itself—the intermingling of the 
two hearts—we need only call to mind the confusion which 
all modern languages, inheriting the classical theory that 
the heart is to be considered as the actual seat of love, help 
to maintain among the uneducated, who cannot distinguish 
between the material heart, an organ situated in the chest, 
and the moral heart, by which we understand our emotional 
faculty in its different manifestations of passionate sympa- 
thy and aversion. 

But this explanation, though quite satisfactory so long 
as we confine ourselves to the initial fact which gave birth 
to the adoration of the Sacred Heart, no longer suffices when 
we wish to account for the fascination which this devotion 
has exercised, and still exercises more than ever, over so 
many souls. Nor does the influence of the Jesuits alone avail 
to explain it. Besides, it is not the custom of this order 
to patronize, at hazard, the first superstition which comes 
to hand. If it had not found a frequent and facile response 
to its own obstinate propaganda, it would not have devoted 
so much energy to spread this superstition, and to sustain 
it against powerful opposition. And this, all the more, 
because, as we have already remarked, so many of the devout 
adorers of the Sacred Heart were quite ignorant—at least, 
until recently—of the history of Marie Alacoque. It must, 
therefore, be on account of some special attraction which 
this form of worship, independently of its origin, exercises 
upon their souls that they have adopted it. The work of 
Sceur Alacoque, of La Colombiére and of the Jesuits, is 
summed up in the definite form which they have given to 
this singular cultus; but this form itself was in harmony 
with an existing tendency among Roman Catholic congre- 
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gations—a tendency which has found in the adoration of 
the Sacred Heart a mode of expression which gives it plea- 
sure, which nourishes it, which exalts it. And this it is 
which, in the last resort, constitutes at once the true basis 
and profound explanation of this strange phenomenon. The 
remainder is accessory and additional. A subterranean 
water-course, laid open, dug out, canalled and utilized, by 
capable hands which have begun their work at the spot 
where it sprang up visibly from the earth, may become a 
river flowing from that moment beneath the open sky, be- 
tween artificial banks, bordered with mills, turned aside for 
purposes of irrigation ; but neither the canalization nor the 
various toil which has created it—all of which represent 
only contingent forms and applications which might never 
have come into existence—are a permanent reality. That 
reality is the water-course itself, which has been put to these 
various uses. Now, in the matter before us, the subterranean 
water-course, the permanent tendency, is the religious mate- 
rialism, always so strong in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. And not in her only; for it is easy to trace its 
presence, in various degrees of intensity, in nearly all Chris- 
tian churches. Still it finds more food than anywhere else 
in the general spirit and in the sensuous ritual of Roman 
Catholicism. 

In what, then, does religious materialism essentially con- 
sist ? and what are its distinctive characteristics ? 

It is sometimes, though mistakenly, confounded with 
superstition, although it is true that the two tendencies do 
not greatly diverge, and that, in fact, religious materialism - 
is always more or less superstitious. But superstition is 
not necessarily materialistic. It may have its ideal side, 
and is sometimes both poetical and pathetic. The poor 
widow of the Breton fisherman who betakes herself to the 
beach on All-Hallows’ Eve, believing that at midnight the 
mysterious ship which bears away all who have died during 
the year will pass by in the offing, and desiring to waft from 
the shore a last farewell to the loved ones whom she has 
lost ; the young Berrichon maiden who in the evening avoids 
the lonely springs where the moon peeps through the trees 
at her own reflection, lest she should be surprised by a band 
of water-uymphs engaged in their fantastic gambols; the 
Norman peasant who on Twelfth-day puts aside part of the 
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traditional cake that he may give it to the first poor way- 
farer, who may be, for aught he knows, Jesus Christ him- 
self, coming under this disguise to put his pity to the proof ; 
—all these simple folk are superstitious, but they are not 
materialistic. Superstition, as indeed the word indicates, 
implies the survival in the mind of beliefs more or less 
changed in form, but still in reality founded upon ancient 
religious conceptions which have passed away or been for- 
gotten. It also very often denotes a confused, timid, un- 
reasoning faith in a fatal concatenation of things which is 
quite incapable of any reasonable explanation, and which 
has been discovered only in a fragmentary way by the ex- 
perience of centuries. Such, for instance, are all those super- 
stitions which find a favourable or sinister augury in certain 
coincidences, certain days, certain numbers. These argue 
weakness of mind and ignorance, but they are not neces- 
sarily rnaterialistic. 

Religious materialism, on the contrary, contains nothing 
that is poetical, or touching, or mysterious. It is coarse 
and brutal, and easily declines into mere silliness and 
vulgar commonplace. It is chiefly characterized by a love 
of tangible and visible objects of worship, and of such as 
most excite its sensual desires and imagination. The man 
who denies all spiritual reality, who believes neither in the 
soul, nor in duty, nor in the Spirit which pervades the 
universe, and who admits no other kind of existence than 
that which his senses report to him, is a materialist ; theore- 
tically, if he erect his melancholy method of understanding 
things into a system; practically, if he orders his life in 
accordance with a principle so exclusively sensual. It may 
therefore be objected that religious materialism cannot exist, 
because, inasmuch as it is religious, it assumes that there 
are realities of this spiritual or moral kind. 

But it is in refusing to recognize spiritual realities within 
the domain of religion that the religious materialist is at 
one with the materialist properly so called. To him they 
are simply non ens. If the, object of his worship is not 
palpable, he has no object of worship at all. It is vain to 
talk to him of the invisible God whose majesty evades our 
bodily representations of Him; of the spiritual ideal, the 
reflection of His perfectness, which descends to shine in our 
hearts and to attract them by its eternal beauty ; of the 
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purifying power which the thought of a heavenly Father 
whose holiness and whose compassion, inseparable one from 
the other, are at the same time the sinner’s terror and his 
consolation, exercises (in a moral sense) upon our hearts ; 
—all this to him is just as if, with the view of working 
upon his feelings, we had appealed to him in Chinese. He 
simply does not understand our language ; he thinks that 
we are making game of him and of holy things; he looks 
upon us as blasphemers and deniers of all religious realities. 

Now one of the most imperious wants of the religious 
soul, whether it be spiritualistic or materialistic, is that of 
positive reality in the object of its worship. <A religion 
without a real object is not a religion; it is a sentence 
unfinished, a melody interrupted in the midst, a question 
without an answer, a landscape without a sky. 

To the spiritualist, spiritual realities are just as real as 
the objects which make an impression upon his senses. 
The invisible God, the authority of the moral law, the spirit 
which is his inner life, the sense of the influence upon his 
soul of divine grace or attraction, are realities to him quite 
as real, if not more real, than the appearances transmitted 
by the senses to his natural organ of perception. And there- 
fore, in order to lead a religious life, he has no need to make 
use of religious forms, as if they were indispensable recep- 
tacles of the divine reality. But in one who, for lack of 
intellectual and moral development, is incapable of laying 
hold of these realities of the higher order, religion cannot 
exist unless the object of his worship be grossly materialized. 
Roman Catholicism owes most of its peculiarities to this 
weakness and craving both among the uncultivated and the 
victims of a misapplied culture. The need, a very legiti- 
mate and very religious one, of direct and personal commu- 
nion with God, gives birth in her to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. The faithful Catholic delights in the thought 
that in the form of bread God really enters into him, and 
looks upon the Lord’s Supper of the Reformed Churches as 
a ceremony which is as hollow as it is useless. The long- 
ing for the assurance of Divine forgiveness is not satisfied 
by simple faith in infinite mercy ; it must also take a body, 
so to speak, in the oral absolution of a priest. God is too 
far off and too high; the incarnate Son himself is raised so 
much above our human imperfections, that popular faith 
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rears between the human and divine a ladder of inter- 
mediate beings; the Virgin and the Saints are scattered 
fragments, more within our reach, of the great inaccess- 
ible Reality, bringing nearer to the believer the divine life 
and the power to share in it, and, under a thousand visible 
and diverse forms, rendering concrete the Divinity, which 
else would evaporate in empty air. 

On this path the descent is rapid. The more we degrade 
the Divine Reality to our material conceptions, the more 
shall we delight in the idea of certain and direct communion 
with Him. And the illusion becomes the more deceptive 
when the material form imputed to the Deity is of such a 
kind as to excite the nerves and to appeal to the bodily 
senses. In the case which we are now studying, the eroto- 
mania, mixed with mysticism, which affected Sceur Ala- 
coque, produced the scandalous and absurd notion of the 
corporeal fusion of her heart with that of Jesus. But, for 
the most part, it is not so with heart-worshipers. There is 
something more than this. This ruddy and bleeding heart, 
which seems still to palpitate in the opened breast—this 
heart, still carrying with it some association of the ancient 
belief which made it the very abode and organ of love, which 
seems to sum up in itself every sigh, every wound, every 
torture of the Crucified One—to be, as it were, a concentra- 
tion of the whole personality of the Saviour, and to have 
literally secreted his redeeming blood—this heart has about 
it a magic which rouses and galvanizes dull souls, as well 
as a sensational somewhat which fascinates pious spirits 
from the moment at which it ceases to shock their reason 
or to repel their taste. These are the men who can look with 
indifference at a Christ by Van Dyck, while they are moved 
by passionate admiration of those horrible crucifixions com- 
mon on the Rhine and in Italy, in which the body is repre- 
sented as covered by great spots of bright red blood. For 
a similar reason, it would be quite useless to attempt to 
terrify such consciences by talking of the moral torture 
which results from the consciousness of sin—the “ worm 
which dieth not” in the heart of the impenitent sinner. 
Shew them, on the contrary, some brilliantly painted repre- 
sentation, carved in wood or stone, of naked men and women 
up to their waists in tongued flames, yellow and green and 
red, and they will straightway kneel down, appalled, before 
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the terrors of purgatory, and tremble like leaves before this 
repulsive symbol of Divine justice. 

It is noteworthy that at the time when these aberrations 
at once from good taste and reason were in harmony with 
the uncultivated state of the human intellect, and when 
consequently the more morally endowed of the mystics were 
able, without doing violence to the fundamental religious 
idea, to invent new forms of faith apt to awaken among the 
people feelings of religious awe and. reverence, there was 
still, in the very simplicity of their imaginations, room 
for a certain ideal element. St. Catherine of Sienna, with 
her delirious ecstasies, St. Francis of Assisi, with his five 
wounds auswering to those of Christ, would rightly in our 
time be thought mad; but considering them in their histo- 
rical framework, surrounded by contemporaries imbued with 
the spirit of the middle ages, they commend themselves to 
us by a certain air of grandeur and originality which it would 
be unfair to ignore. But as the simple song of a child 
which charms us on his lips is ridiculous when a grown 
man attempts to impose it upon us as a magnificent poem, 
so what disgusts us in the productions of modern mate- 
rialism is the contrast between their total want of good 
taste and common sense and the general progress of con- 
temporary society. They are no longer the creations of men 
and women who are geniuses in their kind, but of common- 
place souls, who sink below mediocrity and are destitute 
of any high ideal or a single spark of poetic feeling. Folly, 
childishness, vulgarity, are their prevailing characteristics ; 
and whether we have to do with a piece of cheese “ bolted” 
in honour of Christ by the poor madwoman of Paray-le- 
Monial, or with the crown of gilt paper with which Mdlle. 
la Merliére, habited like the Virgin, made so deep an im- 
pression on the young shepherd of La Salette, it is always 
the same terrible commonplace which is the constant and 
infallible characteristic of the lucubrations of modern Roman 
Catholic mysticism. 

But we must add, that the religious spiritualism which 
turns away from such extravagances does not always spring 
from a careful intellectual cultivation ; it is also, and chiefly, 
the result of a more elevated moral and religious sense. 
There are persons, otherwise educated, who have not this 
particular sense, and others who have lost it. If, neverthe- 
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less, the craving for religion exist or awaken in them, they 
will most probably become materialists in spite of their 
cultivation. The general tendencies of a period may help 
to lead them into this aberration. In our age of over- 
stimulated industrialism and of material comfort pushed to 
excess, the number is very great of those who, in spite of 
the greater enlightenment round them, cannot lay hold of 
religion except under tangible forms. For this reason, even 
in churches which we might have fancied proof against 
such a peril, puerile rites, which appeal to the eyes and 
amuse the imagination, first introduced as eloquent and 
poetical symbols, but soon regarded with reverence,_as if 
they were themselves the sources of some magic virtue, 
have recently again become popular. Let there be no 
mistake here: the renewal of the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart, and of other devotions ejusdem faring in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, is exactly parallel with the new 
ritualistic development in the Church of England. Let 
all those who, whether from romance or love of art, or 
any other motive not purely religious, encourage rites which 
so easily degenerate into mere masquerade, take heed what 
they do. It is not the renewal of simple piety which they 
are assisting ; it is the religious brutalizing and degrading of 
the people, and consequently their complete and radical 
irreligion. 

Ought we then to pronounce exempt from this deplorable 
tendency other sections of the Christian church, especially 
those which are included under the general name of “ Evan- 
- gelical” ? We would willingly do so, but impartiality forbids. 
Is not that Bibliolatry, so common in all Protestant churches, 
which confounds the Word of God with a volume of printed 
paper between two pasteboard covers, also religious mate- 
rialism? And when we have condemned whatever is gross 
and absurd in the worship of a bleeding heart, what shall 
we say of the immense importance which so many orthodox 
people attach to the blood of the cross? As if it were the 
shedding of this red liquid which was the effectual cause of 
our salvation and of our reconciliation with God! Are there 
not hymns professedly evangelical in which the faithful are 
supposed to take literal baths of blood, and to escape by such 
thermal treatment the horrors of eternal judgment? And, 
finally, have not the revivalists of our day, exaggerating 
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perhaps, but certainly imitating, the practice of the early 
Methodists, too often mistaken nervous attacks for move- 
ments of grace, and howlings for revelations of the Spirit ? 

It behoves us then to be modest when, in the name of 
Protestant austerity, we sit in judgment upon the absurd 
eccentricities of Roman Catholic piety. It is clear that a 
Church which is above all traditional, and insists on retain- 
ing all the heavy baggage of superstition which she has 
accumulated through centuries of ignorance, which has 
accustomed her children to identify the great religious 
Reality with all kinds of palpable and visible objects, must 
be, more than other Churches, a school of religious mate- 
rialism. Nor can we wonder, therefore, if the phenomena 
which we include in this category shew themselves more 
frequently and more intensely within her pale. But the 
evil has spread far beyond her confines. It has learnt 
how to clothe itself in other forms and to speak in other 
tongues, and we are now witnessing more than one eruption 
of a virus which in greater or less degree is universally 
diffused. 

Must we then conclude that this evil is incurable, and 
allow ourselves to be discouraged as to the future? By no 
means. Just as in the last days of paganism the old religions, 
about to founder, re-enforced their superstitions and became 
more pompous, more tragic, more materialistic than they 
had ever been, so these furious tides of religious materialism, 
which in our very sight threaten to engulf all the terri- 
tory we believed Christian spiritualism to have won, are 
in fact but indications of the end of those various ortho- 
doxies which, under different names, have so long divided 
Christianity among them. They are the results of age and 
of false excitements which cannot last long, and after which 
the orthodoxies will fall back into despairing barrenness 
and infecundity. They may incite us to watch and ward 
against the evil, but they ought? not in the least to shake 
our faith in the future of a purified Christianity, which shall 
in the end ensure the complete victory of that worship of 
God “in spirit,” which is also the only worship “in truth.” 


ALBERT REVILLE. 
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VITI.—_SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue most exciting theological interest of the quarter has been 
in connection with the foreign churches, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. To give precedence to the elder communion, Pope 
Pius IX. has once more issued an Encyclical Letter, dated Novem- 
ber 21st, 1873, which is one prolonged scream of objurgation of 
Victor Emmanuel, the Emperor of Germany, the Swiss Govern- 
ment and Bishop Reinkens, against the last named of whom he 
launches the thunderbolt of excommunication. There is nothing 
in the terms of the letter which at all merits preservation, and 
in the meanwhile the temporal and spiritual powers against whom 
it is directed pursue their wicked way undisturbed. The struggle 
between the Government and the priests in Prussian Poland 
goes on with a monotonous repetition of obstinate persistence 
on one side and infliction of punishment on the other. Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski probably does not care much for pecuniary 
fines, knowing very well that if Bismarck ventures upon severer 
and more personal measures which might savour of persecu- 
tion, the advantage would redound to himself and the Church. 
Presently we shall hear of depositions of Bishops and fresh 
appointments to sees by the civil authority ; of rival claimants 
to episcopal honours and command ; of prelates drawing their 
inspirations from Rome, and prelates on the most cordial terms 
with Berlin, occupying or attempting to occupy the same sees. 
Out of such a state of things it will be much if the Old Catholics 
do not draw some advantage. ‘They held their third Congress 
at Constance in September last, under the presidency of Herr 
von Schulte, with the help of some English and American visitors, 
of whom the Dean of Chester was perhaps the most distinguished. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, who has patronized the Congress on former 
occasions, stayed at home this time, but sent a copy of very 
elegant Latin verses, which must have been a great comfort and 
encouragement to men engaged in the arduous task of reforming 
the Roman Catholic Church and conquering a recognized status 
in Germany for a new form of Christianity. Certain questions 
of organization were provisionally settled—waiting the assembly 
of a more formal synod which is soon to take place— and another 
congress was appointed for next year, to meet probably at either 
Ratisbon or Breslau. The proceedings were reasonably brief and 
practical, and the best spirit prevailed.. At the same time, a 
paragraph which has passed through the papers without exciting 
much notice proves that Rome is nevertheless steadily pursuing 
the course of centralization upon which of late years she has 
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entered. Not very long ago her unity was much less equivalent 
to uniformity than was generally supposed ; national churches 
had a character and usages of their own; certain historical dio- 
ceses even preserved peculiarities of ritual. This was, and perhaps 
is still, the case at Milan, where the liturgy, named after the 
great Archbishop St. Ambrose, decidedly differs from that in use 
at Rome. Paris was another instance of the same kind. Now, 
however, a Mandement issued by the Archbishop of the latter 
city “makes obligatory the Roman Liturgy both for the publie 
offices and private devotions of the clergy from the first Sunday in 
Lent, 1874.” As we are writing, news comes that in a list of 
Cardinals of various nations (England, Ireland and America, care- 
fully excepted) just named by the Pope, occurs the name of 
Mer. Guibert, Archbishop of Paris. It is easy to draw our own 
conclusions as to the price of a red hat just now current at 
Rome. 

Our readers will recollect a lucid account of the state of affairs 
in the Protestant Church of France given in our number for 
October, 1872, by M. Etienne Coquerel. The Synod held—after 
a long interruption of such assemblies—in that year, adopted by 
a majority of sixteen votes a confession of faith,* which, though 
singularly loose in its terms, considered as an expression of ortho- 
dox belief, was objected to by the Liberal party, as imposing 
fetters which the Church was unaccustomed and unwilling to 
bear. After a considerable lapse of time, due to the disturbed 
political situation in France, the Synod has again met. “ A highly 
important communication from the Council of State announced 
that that body had decided that the Synod was not a merely 
consultative Assembly, as some persons have endeavoured to 
establish, but that its legal status was fully recognized, as 
‘enjoying all the attributes belonging to general Synods under 
the laws and traditional usages of the French Reformed Church.’” 
Then was read a protest from the representatives of forty-two 
liberal consistories, refusing the assent of those bodies to the 
Confession of Faith, and intimating the intention of the members 
making it to abstain from any further participation in the deli- 
berations and resolutions of the Synod. The abstinence of the 
“Left” thus announced reduced, at one blow, the numbers of 
the Synod from 108 to 62, and left the orthodox majority in 
complete possession of the field. Nothing loth to use their ad- 
vantage, the Right carried an order of the day, moved by M. Bois, 
the author of the now notorious Confession, to the effect that 
“the Synod, in reply to the above protest, though willing to adopt 
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any amendments which were proved to be necessary, could. not 
abandon the principles it had proclaimed, and which it consi- 
dered as constituting the basis of the faith and of the Reformed 
Church ; that it had neither adopted, nor intended to adopt, any 
decisions contrary to the liberty of the Churches or hostile to 
the freedom of conscience ; but that, maintaining its previous 
decisions, it passed to the order of the day.” The next step was 
to pass resolutions asking the Government to publish the Decla- 
ration of Faith, and also to sanction the enactment according 
to which all future pastors will be allowed to exercise their 
functions only on condition of promising obedience to it. An 
attempt was even made to impose the same test upon every lay- 
man who should wish to exercise the franchise in the election of 
Presbyteral councils ; but after a long debate this was defeated, 
or rather the resolution in which it was embodied was with- 
drawn, from the fear lest it should cause fresh secessions. 

Whether this state of things is to be looked upon as an accom- 
plished schism between the orthodox and liberal parties, whether 
the liberals will have State pay and protection accorded to them 
as a separate Church,—and whether they will accept them if so 
accorded,—are questions which it is impossible to answer now. 
We shall hope, before long, to put the whole matter more in 

detail before our readers, in an article from the pen of some 
eminent member of the Liberal Protestant party. 

An odd affair has occurred in connection with the recent meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance in New York. The proceedings 
included a Communion service, in which, among others, Dr. 
Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, and Bishop Cummins, of 
Kentucky, took part, with “ministers of various denominations,” 
as, at least in England, the phrase goes. Dr. Payne Smith, who 
does not do such things on this side of the water, perhaps remem- 
bered that the sharp distinction between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters did not exist on the other; and if we may judge by the 
result, Bishop Cummins probably felt that he had more real 
fellowship with Evangelical Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
than with Romanizing members of his own Church. At all 
events, the keen eye of Bishop Tozer, late of South Africa, was 
upon them both, and the result was tierce remonstrance against a 
very simple act of fraternal goodwill. Whether the implacable 
Tozer will pursue Dr. Payne Smith into the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts, we cannot tell; even if he did, the result might possibly 
be to prove that a Dean of Canterbury may do as he likes in 
New York. But Bishop Cummins has thought fit to secede from 
the American Episcopal Church, and to set up one on his own 
account. “A few persons,” it is said, met in New York on De- 
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cember 2nd, and elected him ‘ Presiding Bishop” of the “ Re- 
formed Episcopal Church.” We subjoin the “ declaration of 
principles,” which is a real curiosity both in its precision and in 
its vagueness. But in its reference to points at issue between the 
Evangelical and Sacramentarian sections of the Church, it repre- 
sents, we suppose, what our Low Churchmen at home would very 
much like to be able to enact : 

“First.—The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding the faith once 
delivered unto the saints, declares its belief in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and the sole rule 
of faith and practice, in the creed commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
in the Divine institution of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and in the doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

“Second.—This Church recognises and adheres to episcopacy, not 
as of Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 

olicy. 
i “'Third.—This Church, retaining a liturgy which will not be im- 
perative or repressive of freedom in prayer, as it was revised, prepared, 
and recommended for use by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785, reserving full liberty to alter, enlarge, 
abridge and amend the same as may seem most conducive to the edi- 
fication of the people, provided that the substance of the faith be kept 
entire. 

“ Fourth.—This Church condemns and rejects the following erro- 
neous and strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word :—First, that 
the Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of ecclesiastical 
policy ; second, that Christian ministers are priests, and in another 
sense than that in which all (we) believe, are a royal priesthood ; 
third, that the Lord’s table is an altar on which an oblation of the 
body and blood of Christ is offered unto the Father ; fourth, that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence in the elements 
of bread and wine ; fifth, that regeneration is inseparably connected. 
with baptism.” 


Things at home are going on much as they have been doing 
for a year or two. The Ritualists are active, aggressive, high- 
spirited, confident of success: the Evangelicals, on the other 
hand, full of anger and vexation, uneasily conscious that they 
are losing ground, and not knowing whither to turn for leaders 
and a policy. Anti-confessional meetings have been held up and 
down the country, many of them largely attended and full of 
enthusiasm ; but no one quite knows what to do, and the infec- 
tion spreads all the same. The Vigilance Committee, of which 
we spoke in our last number, has appealed for help to the Con- 
gregational Union, and has received the reply which might have 
been expected, namely, a general profession of Protestantism and 
a lecture on the iniquity of a State Church. On the other hand, 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, Mr. G. A. Denison, with other clergy- 
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men of the same school, have put out a “ Declaration on Con- 
fession and Absolution as set forth by the Church of England,” 
which is a fair and moderate statement of the case from the side 
of the Anglican interpretation of the Prayer-book. As the 
document is intended to be rather a judicial statement than a 
party manifesto, its tone is calm, and its signatures more weighty 
than numerous. From the Church of England point of view, we 
must confess, it appears to us to be easier to rail at than to 
answer. 

Meanwhile a Bishop here and there is trying to make head 
against the Ritualists. Dr. Ellicott, of Gloucester—just now the 
best abused Prelate on the Bench—has announced in a recent 
charge that he “ will not henceforth grant licences for curates, or 
hold confirmations, or in any other way minister in those churches 
which adopt, ‘in a word, such practices as have been declared to 
be illegal by the final decisions of the Court of our Metropolitan.’” 
This announcement he has followed up by the prosecution of the 
Rey. John Edwards, Jun., of Prestbury, near Cheltenham, for 
various observances of the kind commonly known as ritualistic. 
The Bishop’s Commissioners have decided that there is primd 
facie ground for further proceedings, and an appeal, first to the 
Vice-chancellor and next to the Lords Justices, to stay the suit 
has been rejected as frivolous. A similar contest—also adhuc 
sub judice—is going on between Dr. Dykes and the Bishop of 
Durham ; and, if report speaks truly, the Bishop of Chester is 
about to prosecute the Rev. Charles Parnell, of St. Margaret’s, 
Liverpool. Meanwhile Dr. Tristram, as Chancellor of the diocese 
of London, has decided against the baldacchino on the following 
grounds: “The Judicial Committee of Privy Council has ruled 
that ornaments of the Church which are not prescribed by the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VL. and are not consistent with or 
subsidiary to the performance of the services of our Church, are 
prohibited by law. A baldacchino is an ornament of the Church 
within the sense of the Rubric of 1662; and it is neither sanc- 
tioned by the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., nor of any use 
as subsidiary to the services of the Church.” Whether any appeal 
against this decision will be made to a higher Court does not yet 
appear. It would be a sensible conclusion to an absurd conten- 
tion to let the matter drop. 

What is the meaning of a similar contention at Exeter it is 
very hard to say. In course of a careful restoration of the cathe- 
dral, the Dean and Chapter have erected an elaborate. marble 
reredos behind the altar. ‘To this reredos, the Chancellor of 
Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, son of the late Bishop, objects—ostensibly 
on the ground that it was put up without a faculty. He has, 
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therefore, cited the Dean and Chapter into the Bishop’s Court ; 
and Dr. Temple, with Mr. Justice Keating as his assessor, is about 
to hold a visitation on the 7th January, to try the case. About 
all this there would be nothing very remarkable but for the 
curiously inverted theological positions of the various parties. A 
Broad-Church Bishop trying a notoriously Low-Church Dean, at 
the instance of a High-Church Chancellor, for erecting a reredos 
which contains “ graven images,” is a very singular sight, and 
one which suggests “ more than meets the eye” in the shape of 
private vexations and clerical envyings. 

That Dean Stanley should have taken advantage of the excep- 
tional independence of his position to invite Professor Max Miiller 
to lecture in Westminster Abbey on the Day of Intercession for 
Missions ; that the Professor should have said many wise and 
charitable things about ethnic religions which have proved highly 
displeasing to orthodox people ; that in consequence there has 
been much futile remonstrance ending in nothing; that Dean 
Stanley pursues the even tenor of his way, and Professor Miiller 
publishes his lecture without thinking it necessary to apologize 
for the manner of its delivery,—are all worth recording for the 
sake of shewing that brave and sensible things may yet be done 
in the Church of England with impunity. Perhaps by and by 
some Dean will find out that a Nonconformist minister ought 
at all events to suffer no greater disabilities than a layman of 
doubtful orthodoxy.—In the last place, Mr. Knight, of Dundee, 
and his congregation have voluntarily severed their connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland, which, so far at least as repre- 
sented by the Free Presbytery of Dundee, does not seem parti- 
cularly sorry to get rid of them. We very heartily congratulate 
Mr. Knight on this step, and wait with much interest to see 
whether he will take another. He is, for the first time, the min- 
ister of a Free Church in fact as well as in name, and we shall 
be not a little surprised if he again, of his own motion, assumes 
the yoke. 

CHARLES Brarp. 
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I.—SEBASTIAN FRANCK, HERETIC, MYSTIC AND 
REFORMER OF THE REFORMATION, A.D. 1528—1541. 


Sebastian Franck von Word, der Schwarmgeist. Hin Beitrag 
zur Leformationsgeschichte von Dr. Carl Alfred Hase, 
Hofdiaconus in Weimar. Leipzig. 1869. 


WE are about to introduce to our readers a man of whom 
but few Englishmen know even the name, although he ~ 
played a far more important part in that great spiritual 
struggle, commonly called the Reformation, than numbers 
whose names are as familiar as household words. And we 
beg the reader not to reproach himself for his ignorance 
in regard to Franck and his doings, for a few years ago 
Franck’s name was not to be found even in a German His- 
tory of the Reformation. Our account of the long-forgotten 
man is taken almost entirely from Dr. Hase’s admirable 
monograph, which brings together all that is known about 
him, and contains numerous long extracts from his works. 

Sebastian Franck, for a century and a half after his death, 
lay wholly buried and forgotten beneath heaps of abuse and 
calumny. It was that great lover and resuscitator of lost 
heretics, Gottfried Arnold, who at the end of this period 
directed attention to where his buried brother lay. Arnold 
could do no more: he could not raise Franck from the 
dead. He had to leave him, confessing even that he knew 
not what to make of him. This was in 1697. For a century 
and a half the questionable man had lain wholly forgotten, 
and, strange to say, had to wait another century and a 
half before his countrymen seriously asked who he was and 
what he had done. Many a militant theologian, going out 
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to war against Gottfried Arnold’s army of. revived heretics, 
comes upon Franck’s grave, hurls into it his curse, and 
heaps still higher the tumulus of abuse with which the 
Reformers had hoped to hide him for ever from the Christian 
world. If historians of literature, such as Bouterwek and 
Gervinus, recognize the services Franck had rendered to his 
native tongue as a writer of a vigorous and beautiful prose, 
no one had the curiosity to look closely into his life and 
take a survey of all that he wrote and attempted. Three 
centuries after his death he had no name or place in the 
history of his age. But at last Lessing’s brave assertion 
proved true: Ungerecht wird die Nachwelt nie seyn. The 
historian Hagen, in the year 1844, published an account* 
of Franck’s life and works, and assigned him a foremost 
place amongst the great leaders of German thought. 
Franck is now acknowledged by history as one of the 
most important men of the Reformation. He was not a 
preacher, like Luther; still less was he the founder of a 
church. His pulpit was the printing-press ; his church was 
everywhere and nowhere. He was not a nice classical 
scholar, like Erasmus or Melanchthon, although he read 
omnivorously ancient as well as modern books; still less 
was he a retired, timid student, like the former. He was 
a man of the people—writing to the people in eloquent, if 
inelegant style, the wonderful things, human and divine, that 
were being revealed to that new, wonderful age. Franck 
had much in common with Hans Sachs, the great shoe- 
maker-poet of Niirnberg. Like Sachs, in histories and satires 
he addresses himself directly to the nation, and not to a 
learned few ; as Sachs had hailed Luther as the Wittenberg 
nightingale who was waking the people from the night of 
scholasticism, so Franck recognized the Reformer as the 
leader of a great and religious reformation; and just as 
Sachs frowned upon the sectarian differences of Lutheran 
theologians, so Franck turned his back upon Lutheranism, 
although he had recognized the importance of Luther's mis- 
sion. But Sachs is a poet, while Franck is a historian, 
moralist and theologian ; and the shoemaker-poet is not a 
scholar, which Franck is, although of a rougher type than 


* In his work, Deutschland’s literarische und religiése Verhiiltnisse im Re- 
formationszettalter. 3hbd. 1844, 
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Erasmus or Melanchthon. Franck has, too, a deep vein of 
mysticism running through his brain, which makes him 
delight to roam in higher regions than Sachs would care to 
attempt. This mystic and visionary vein allies him with 
another party of Reformers ; that party which for a moment 
attracted Luther, but only to change him into an implacable 
enemy and persecutor. Franck’s enemies have commonly 
called him an Anabaptist; which, however, he was not. 
Yet he shared many of the opinions of those wronged enthu- 
siasts, and in his histories dared to be just to them as well 
as to Luther. 

Franck was what we should now call a literary man. 
Other occupations might sometimes be resorted to, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, or as a precaution against 
suspicion ; but his main business was writing books. Five 
years before his death, he writes: “When I think of the 
ingratitude of the world, I am heartily tired of writing. 
Besides, the decline of my health and sight is”a hindrance 
to me, and daily admonishes the fool who preaches to the 
deaf to leave off.” When he begs permission of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Ulm to settle in their city, he pleads 
that he is not willing to put himself forward for an office ; 
but what he has from the Lord, that he wishes to communi- 
cate by his pen to the people, and not to bury it. But to 
do that, he says, requires that a man shall be free and not 
entangled by an office, so that no one may think that he 
has written to please this person or that, and sung the praises 
of him whose bread he eats. Franck’s books, as we shall 
see, procured for him abuse and persecution in overflowing 
measures ; yet from his first response, to what he felt was 
a divine call, to write, he scarcely laid his pen aside, but 
year by year sent forth his books to admonish or instruct 
his fellow-countrymen. His literary life extends over thir- 
teen years ; nearly every year he writes a book, some years 
four or five. Altogether he published more than thirty 
works ; and they were eagerly read, some of them running 
through several editions within a few years, and often issuing 
at the same time from two or three publishing houses. 

We can now take a closer view of the man. And it may 
not be amiss to see him first as he is described by his 
enemies. 

The Reformers generally looked upon him as one of the 
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chief apostles of heresy. The inagistracy of Strassburg are 
compelled to banish him from their city on account of the 
erroneous opinions Bucer discovered in one of his historical 
works. The more charitable Bullinger, Zwingli’s friend, 
stood aghast at some of his views, not knowing which of 
the two, Schwenkfeld or Franck, led the other into the greater 
heresies. At the instigation of Bucer and a more obscure 
Lutheran pastor of the name of Frecht, Melanchthon be- 
sought the Landgraf Philip of Hessen to take steps to expel 
Franck from Ulm. In 1540, at the command of the assem- 
bled Protestant theologians at Schmalkalden, Melanchthon 
drew up a formal denunciation of Franck and his friend 
Schwenkfeld, as two contumacious sectaries, holding amongst 
other heresies this, so dreadful to the zealous Protestants 
of Schmalkalden, that the true Church is composed of various 
sects, of Papists even, and such as “do not hold with us.” 
Schwenkfeld denominated this document a “new Papal 
Bull.” As might be expected, Luther did not look upon 
Franck with more favourable eyes. Having consigned Eras- 
mus to the tender mercies of the last day as an Epicurean, 
Atheist, and enemy of all religion, he was not likely to spare 
a great admirer of the freethinking humanist ; and having 
called upon the civil powers to persecute and slay Thomas 
Miinzer’s fanatical followers as they would mad dogs, natu- 
rally he felt anything but an affection for a man who shared 
all the rational heresies of Miinzer without his fanaticism. 
Franck was as eloquent and popular a writer as Luther him- 
self; and Luther recognizes the heretic’s gifts, but of course 
makes use of his convenient devil to account for and to 
blacken them. He calls Franck “the devil's darling mouth- 
piece.” He refers to him as “that Beelzebub Franck.” He 
charges him with having discovered the art of writing history 
in such a way that people love to read it, with, of course, 
the wicked intent of poisoning their minds the more effec- 
tually. Franck delighted in paradoxes; and the strong, 
honest, but not acute-minded Reformer is angry with him 
because he cannot make out what he believes and what sort 
of a man he is. This, however, he clearly sees, that Franck 
loves to speak evil of everybody ; this being, in fact, his very 
meat and drink. And, most damning fact of all in Luther's 
estimation, Franck is one of those enthusiasts who are always 
crying cist, Geest, Geist—who attach no importance to either 
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the sacraments or the ministry of the word, “who call us 
and our friends book-learned and slaves of the letter.” 

Naturally, Franck made enemies amongst the Roman 
Catholics as well as amongst the orthodox Protestants. En- 
lightened views and fairness of judgment will moderate a 
man’s condemnation of the errors of Rome, and enable him 
to find good men and true in that Church ; but his enlighten- 
ment and fairness will not render Rome the less, but the more, 
his enemy. Duke George of Saxony, he of the like of whom 
Luther did not fear a nine-days’ rain, forbade the circulation 
of one of Franck’s historical works within his dominions. 

It would be very desirable now to look at Franck with the 
eyes of his friends, but unfortunately we have no means of 
so doing. Their judgment of him is not recorded. Still, we 
know some of them, and a man may be known by his friends, 
as well as by his friends’ opinions of him. Let us see who 
they were. 

Alas! they are not generally known to fame. Dignified 
and respectable Church history a century ago scarcely knew 
their names, as dignified secular history did not stoop to 
record the names, much less the lives, of those who ended 
their days at Newgate. Several of Franck’s friends died at 
the stake or in prison, but the Church had put them to 
death, and accordingly refused them the name of martyr. 
If we wish to make the acquaintance of Campanus, Denk, 
Hetzer and Schwenkfeld, we must search through criminal 
registers. They died outside the Church, and their names 
and lives are not to be found in her annals. The name and 
deeds of a certain despised Galilean are not recorded in the 
history of the Jewish Church, he being a heretic, and his 
death an execution and not a martyrdom. Orthodox Jews 
desired to bury his name as well as his body ; and it was 
despised brother-heretics who wrote his history. The case 
was typical. Heretics like Gottfried Arnold have rescued 
the memory of Franck’s friends from oblivion and disgrace. 
A Unitarian* searches in out-of-the-way places for traces 
of their deeds and thoughts. | Still, by degrees, the heretic 
becomes the saint; his admirers form ithe new church ; and 
his biographers are the recognized historians of general 
Church history.+ 


* Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, Vols. I. and II. 
+ See Hase’s Kirchengeschichte, §§ 345—349. 
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In the year of his death, Franck wrote,a public Latin 
letter to his friend Campanus, the persecuted Arian, who in 
spite of anathemas and long imprisonment maintained his 
heresies contra totum post apostolos mundum. In this letter 
Franck exhorts his brother to adhere to his belief that the 
true church of God ceased to exist as a visible institution 
with the death of the apostles. The indefatigable persecutor 
of Franck, Pastor Frecht, assured the magistracy that in 
Franck two notorious heretics, Denk and Hetzer, had risen 
again from the dead. Denk was schoolmaster at Niirnberg 
up to the year 1525, and Hetzer spent some time there 
before his martyrdom in 1529. Franck certainly belonged 
to their heretical circle in Niirnberg, and shared many of 
their heterodox opinions, and with great probability was om 
that account obliged to leave the city. After their death 
he wrote of their opinions and sufferings with the evident 
warmth of a friend. It can, therefore, hardly be doubted 
that he was intimate with them. Amongst other heresies 
held by Denk was that deadly one which Franck was never 
tired of preaching, upon the holders of which the 18th Article 
of the English Church pronounces a curse, namely, that 
“every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
professeth.” And as Denk’s charitable heart would not suffer 
him to believe that God’s salvation is limited by ereeds or 
churches, neither would it permit him to think that a loving 
God can reign over an eternal hell. For these and other 
dangerous opinions he was removed from the rectorate 
of the school of St. Sebald and expelled from Niirnberg. 
Hetzer, Denk’s friend, was beheaded at Constance by the 
Protestants for maintaining the unity of God and certain 
anabaptistical notions. But neither of these men was in 
any case the bosom friend of Franck. This honour was re- 
served for Caspar Schwenkfeld, with whom we see Franck 
associated in the Schmalkalden denunciation. Schwenkfeld 
had at first given his adhesion to the reformation of Luther, 
but by degrees he separated from Luther on two funda- 
mental points. He came to think that Luther was but set- 
ting up a new kingdom of the letter instead of the true 
kingdom of the spirit; and he became convinced that the 
outward sacraments and the external church were matters 
of indifference. For these and other less intelligible ideas 
he was compelled to leave his home in the north of Germany 
and to lead a life of uncertainty and persecution in the 
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south, where Franck met him, and shared many of his opi- 
nions as well as his troubles. We say many of his opinions, 
for Schwenkfeld and Franck did not agree on all points ; 
and Franck had especially this against his friend, that he 
wished to found a sect of Schwenkfeldians ; a desire which 
was in fact accomplished, for to this day there are, especially 
in North America, followers of the good man who perpetuate 
his name and heresies. 

Having looked at Franck amidst his enemies and his 
friends, we will now trace his footsteps through the world, 
as well as the track he left behind him permits. He calls 
himself Sebastian Franck von Wérd—W ord being apparently 
the latter half of the well-known compound Donauword, 
or Donauwerth, the ancient town on the Danube. The year 
of his birth, as well as his entire early history, is not known, 
With great probability it is concluded that he was born 
between 1490 and 1500. His first work was published in 
1527. During the second decade of his century he is found 
at Niirnberg or in its neighbourhood. And there is every 
reason to believe that his mind was greatly influenced by 
the society of this enlightened city. The Reformation of 
Luther, German humanism, heresy, art and social reform, 
had all their representatives here in such men as Hans 
Sachs, Wilibald Pirkheimer, Albrecht Diirer, Hans Denk, 
Thomas Miinzer, and others. 

It was during his residence at Niirnberg that Franck 
married ; his wife, however, remains an unknown personage. 
His occupation while here was that of a writer, his love of 
independence and heretical associations keeping him free of 
all civic offices. Caspar Schwenkfeld was one of his most 
intimate friends; and amongst his favourite studies was 
mysticism, John Tauler and the Zheologia Germanica being 
his chosen authors. The first book he published was a 
translation of an unimportant Latin work, a sort of har- 
mony of discrepant passages of the Bible. This translation 
was followed by another, in the year 1529, which is of 
greater interest to English readers. The original is the 
famous Supplycacyon of the Beggers, by Simon Fish, pre- 
sented 1528-9 to Henry VIII.* 


* See Foxe’s Memorials, II. p. 279, and published separately by the Early 
English Text Society ; the Extra Series, No. XIII., edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., 1871. According to Foxe, Simon Fish fled from England over the sea 
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Franck’s third book is one of those innumerable illustra- 
tions of the effect produced upon a catholic mind by an in- 
troduction to men professing another religion. This book 
was the translation of a Latin work recording the adventures 
and experiences of a captive German who had been sold 
into slavery in Turkey. Franck exclaims in his Preface: 
“T have written and read the book with anguish. God have 
mercy upon us, that His name must be so evil spoken of on 
our account, that our Christianity and Gospel is so full of 
scandal, that we are still even externally not so religious 
as the Turks !” 

Before Franck published his first great original work, his 
Geschichtsbibel, or Great Book of History, he had been obliged 
to flee from Niirnberg, probably on account of his connec- 
tion with the famous heretics of this city. The book was 
published at Strassburg in 1531, where Franck had taken 
up his abode. Although the work has of late years won for 
its author the high position of the first of German historians, 
the immediate effect of it for Franck himself was, as we 
have seen, his expulsion from his new home at Strassburg, 
at the instigation of Bucer. And we need not be surprised 
that. it excited the alarm and horror of Bucer and his friends. 
For Franck writes the history of the Reformation from the 
elevation of a humanist to whom heretics are by no means 
an offence ; and he does not scruple to class together under 
this opprobrious head, Wiclif, Luther, Schwenkfeld, Hetzer, 
and others. In fact, he writes about the raging theological 
parties as a man who occupies a height far above them all. 
In the sixteenth century, such lofty impartiality was un- 
exampled and not to be suffered. 


to Tyndale about 1527, and the-next year sent to England The Supplication 
of Beggars, which was very soon presented to Henry VIII. by Anne Bulleyne, 
and became very popular, Foxe has preserved it in his work, and Mr. Furnivall 
has reprinted it from ‘‘a copy of the original black-letter edition in the British 
Museum.” <A comparison of the lengthy extracts of Franck’s translation sup- 
plied by Dr. Hase with these English copies, shews that the two works are the 
same, but that Franck translated at all events with great freedom. He says 
in one of his works that the Supplication appeared in Latin, but in the Preface 
to his professed translation of it, he says, it appeared in Znglish. Hase says 
it is an ancient opinion, which he does not share, although no English or Latin 
original is known to him, that Franck himself wrote the German Supplication, 
and that no English or Latin original existed. At all events, Franck’s pro- 
fessed translation and Fish’s work are substantially the same. And the dis- 
covery of the connection is a step towards the discovery of the exact relation 
of the two, 
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Expelled Strassburg on account of his dangerous opinions, 
Franck was obliged to seek a new means of subsistence as 
well as a new residence. At Niirnberg he had picked up 
the art of soap-boiling, and he now fell back upon this piece 
of knowledge. After some unsuccessful efforts in the pro- 
secution of this trade at Esslingen on the Neckar, he applied 
to the magistracy of Ulm for permission to settle in their 
city and there follow this calling. After some delay, for it 
was a bold thing in those days to admit to citizenship an 
outcast heretic, permission was granted to him to set up as 
a soap-boiler in Ulm. However, the magistracy of Ulm 
were well aware that Franck was more of a literary man 
than a manufacturer, and they cautiously admitted him with 
the proviso that any transgression that he might fall into 
with his pen would be followed by the revocation of his 
right of citizenship. They were right in their estimate 
of his passion for writing. No sooner had he taken up his 
abode in their city than he forsook soap-boiling and took 
up professedly printing, but really book-making. 

This same year of his settlement in Ulm, Franck pub- 
lished another of his larger works—his Cosmography, a 
description of the world, its modes of life, creatures, reli- 
gions and governments. Like his Geschichtsbrbel, it is full 
of heresy, and is pervaded by the same spirit of lofty catho- 
licity and impartiality. This work was followed by another 
which is very characteristic of its author, and gave to his 
zealous persecutor, Frecht, the opportunity to urge upon the 
magistracy of Ulm the expulsion of the heretical refugee 
from their city. This book is entitled 280 Paradoza, and 
contains the substance of all Franck’s heresies on such great 
subjects as God, Sin, Christ, the Bible, and Worship. Were 
an author to advance some of these opinions now, we should 
say that Spinoza had risen again from the dead. And it is 
a proof of considerable liberality on the part of the burghers 
of Ulm that, after they had decreed his expulsion, they 
re-considered his case. He remonstrated with them against 
their sentence; he urged that he hated sectarianism and 
party strife ; that he was willing to lay aside his pen if they 
commanded it. He begged of them to lay to heart his 
children’s distress, the trouble of his creditors, and that if 
they expelled him he should never be able to find another 
dwelling-place. The council required substantiation of his 
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charges from Frecht in the form of quotations from Franck’s 
works. They were forthcoming. “Denk and Hetzer had 
risen again from the dead.” ‘The heretic was ordered to 
sign the Augsburg Confession; but in vain. He replied: 
“The magistracy have done their duty when they have 
punished gross offences, but conscience and creed must be 
left free to every man before God.” Frecht and Bucer drew 
up a confession and recantation for Franck to sign. They 
might have spared themselves their pains. Again Franck 
appealed to the council, with the promise to lay aside his 
pen, or to publish nothing without the approbation of the 
authorities. In God’s name, he begs them not to ensnare 
‘his conscience by the imposition of an oath. As a final 
request, he entreats them not to turn him out, with his wife 
and child, just at the edge of winter. His appeal was suc- 
cessful ; he was allowed to stay on condition that he should. 
publish nothing without official permission. 

The much-molested man was left in peace from Septem- 
ber 1535 to July 1538, a brief breathing space of not quite 
three years. This period was filled up with the production 
and publication of various works. There was a translation 
of Erasmus’ Lncomiwm Morice, a Germanie Chronicon, being 
a history of Germany, and especially a theological work, 
Die giildne Arche. The last book is an Ark or Treasury 
containing “the gist and the best sayings of the Sacred 
Scriptures, of the ancient teachers and fathers of the Church, 
and also of the enlightened heathen and philosophers.” 

This Golden Ark gave Frecht the desired opportunity of 
renewing the persecution which had rested for so short a 
time. He charged Franck with having broken his promise 
to publish nothing without the knowledge and consent of. 
the magistracy. Franck alleged in his defence that his pro- 
mise to publish nothing without permission from the autho- 
rities of Ulm extended no further than the jurisdiction of 
this city ; and that his Golden Ark had been published in 
Frankfurt. For six months the matter was debated. Mean- 
while, Frecht was glad to inform his friend Bullinger, and 
Bullinger was rejoiced to hear, that the council would expel 
Franck at Michaelmas. However, the council appears to 
have been wanting in ardent zeal for orthodoxy, and Frecht 
has to complain of delays. But with the new year, 1539, 
the council agree to urge Franck, if not to compel him, to 
leave the city. 
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Early in this year 1539 he is found at Frankfurt, where 
he gets into controversy with Melanchthon, who had done 
his best to induce the Landgraf Philip of Hessen to drive 
him from Ulm. At the instigation of Melanchthon, Frecht 
wrote a letter to the poor heretic, exhorting the oft-exhorted 
man to repentance before it should be too late. As often 
happens with theologians zealous to save men’s souls, this 
letter of Frecht’s appeared to Franck to savour rather of 
hypocrisy than love, and he replied to it by an action for 
libel. A few days after the trial, he left Ulm, again a wan- 
derer and without any “certain dwelling-place.” 

The same year, amongst smaller works that came from 
his busy pen, was one of greater importance, and very cha- 
racteristic of its author. This was called, Das mit sieben 
Siegeln verbiitschierte Buch, that is, The Book sealed with 
Seven Seals. The aim of the work is to shew that the letter 
of the Bible is full of discrepancies and contradictions, and 
that the Reformers, therefore, and all who build their faith 
upon its infallibility, are building upon a sandy foundation. 

Franck’s expulsion from Ulm took place about four years 
before his death. These last years were full of change and 
trouble. Not only had he no settled home, but he was also 
in poverty. For a time he found a refuge in Basel, but 
only for a few months. In 1540, the Reformers at Schmal- 
kalden published their “new Papal Bull” against him and 
his friend Schwenkfeld. The next year he has left Basel 
and is found at Strassburg again. But neither is he per- 
mitted to stay there this time. The very same year he is 
again expelled. It was while in Strassburg that he wrote 
his letter to Campanus. From Strassburg he appears to 
have fled to Frankfurt. At St. Annenberg he found a help- 
ful friend, Christoph Utmann, to whom he dedicated one of 
his most popular and best-known books, a collection of 
Proverbs. He did not stay long in Frankfurt. In 1542, 
we find him at Basel once more. And here he appears to 
have ended his restless, persecuted life. At the end of the 
next year we learn from one of his enemies that he was 
beyond the reach of earthly persecutors. 

It does not lie within the scope of this short paper to 
review the wide field of Franck’s literary labours, or to esti- 
mate the historical importance of any one branch of them. 
As a writer of history, as a geographer, as a social reformer, 
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as well as a theologian and philosopher, he was a leader far 
in advance of his time. The reader who may desire to know 
more of him in these respects will find abundant informa- 
tion in Dr. Hase’s work, or in the authorities there cited. 
The remainder of our sketch must be confined to an account 
of a few of the main theological positions which Franck 
occupied as a foremost pioneer of high and free thinking in 
a domain that is so generally held by the powers of igno- 
rance and irrationality. The topics we will select are, the 
Church, the Bible, Christ, and God. 

Franek is one with the Reformers in seeing in the church 
the antithesis of the world. Yet the church of the Reformers 
is not Franck’s. The idealist, guasi anabaptist, and rational- 
istic historian, cannot recognize in any sect or church of his 
own or of any post-apostolic age, the true church of God. 
This is the burden of his letter to Campanus, and the chief 
point of agreement between himself and Schwenkfeld. For 
this heresy, more than any other, he suffered bitter persecu- 
tion at the hands of the Reformers. For when he lost faith 
in all external churches, he also lost faith in church ordi- 
nances and officers. Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Minis- - 
try, and the whole ecclesiastical organization of the Romish 
and the Reformed Churches, became to him either unim- 
portant or obnoxious. He says: 


“Temples, images, feasts, sacrifices and ceremonies, belong not 
to the New Testament..... External worship leads astray the 
whole world. ... Christ told his disciples to pray in their closets, 
and did not direct them to a temple or a synagogue. ... St. Cato 
teaches: Si Deus est animus, is God a Spirit, then do him reve- 
rence with the spirit, which He is. ... The first church of Jesus 
Christ perished with the apostles ; the sect that has laid claim 
to be its continuation has- wholly fallen away from Christ ; the 
teachers who have usurped the apostles’ seats have been wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, Antichrists and not Christians.” 


There is no external church in existence that represents 
the original, apostolic church. The true church is invisible, 
and its members cannot be pointed out. They are to be 
found scattered up and down in the world, in Christendom 
and Heathendom. He says: 


“T know not what stones compose this temple, or what corn 
grows on this field: God alone knows. Wherefore He has com- 
mitted to His angels the separation of the sheep from the goats 
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and the tares from the wheat, and not to us. Although love is 
the witness, the watchword, the livery and the indicator by which 
a Christian is known, as trees by their fruit, yet phariseeism bears 
such fair fruit that we are often deceived in our judgments. God 
knows best whose are His..... Tam by the grace of God not 
such a sectarian and party man that I should not consider any 
one as my brother, flesh and blood, whe holds me as such, and 
does not separate himself from me, but is zealous for God and 
seeks Him, working judgment and righteousness. .... This man 
decries me as an oddity, that as a dangerous fellow, a third as a 
sectary and anabaptist, a fourth as something still worse ; than 
which there is nothing more contrary to my genius ; and hitherto 
by God’s grace I have carried myself so little like a party man 
towards anybody, that I recognize my brothers and members of 
the body of Christ in the Papacy, amongst the Turks, all sects, 
publicans and nations. ... In and with this church I am, towards 
it my whole soul aspires, wherever it may be scattered, sojourn- 
ing amongst the heathen and tares; and I belieye in this com- 
munion of saints, but cannot point to it; yet am certain that I 
am in the church, be I where I may.” 


Franck’s view of the church was closely allied to his view 
of the Bible. A catholic conception of God’s kingdom is 
naturally associated with a catholic conception of His reve- 
lation. Franck’s church lay outside and above the churches 
of Christendom, and his Bible was not to be compressed 
within the limits of Hebrew and early Christian literature. 
He inquired, What is God’s Word? What is revelation ? 
And his answer was, Certainly not a book. He argued, 
Wherever God's Word is, it is infallible and imperishable. 
But no book can be this. Languages change with the ages. 
Still less can the Bible be this Word, for many of its books 
have perished. Besides, there is no agreement or certainty 
amongst the interpreters of Scripture, and a thousand sects 
can quote texts in their defence. And, again, the Word of 
God is the life of man’s soul, and without it there is no sal- 
vation. Ifthe Bible be the Word of God, all those, there- 
fore, who lived in the three thousand years from Adam to 
Moses would have perished. Then, again, the Bible is full 
of contradictions and errors, affording no certainty to any 
man. God himself mercifully ordered it so that these con- 
tradictions should be there, in order that we might be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for His Word. That we shall find 

in the depths of our own souls ; it is lying there, a hidden 
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treasure, a costly pearl. If we bring the light of this Word 
within to the reading of the Bible, we shall find that it 
contains the Word of God; but the letter is not the Word. 
He says: 


“We must know that we need from heaven something higher 
than a Bible. It is a good thing to have a Bible; but the Pha- 
risees had that, and knew its letter, and yet they remained blind 
and dead..... No man can believe against his own heart. In 
every mau’s heart is the Christ, the eternal Word : it all lies in 
the field of the heart. Christ, the Gospel, the New Testament, 
God’s living Will, Word and Law, is written in every man’s heart. 
This Word was in Noah, Abel, Enoch, and in all the pious patri- 
archs, and also in Christ. Plotinus, Plato, Diogenes, Trismegistus, 
Seneca, Job, and all enlightened heathen, wrote under the light of 
this Scripture, implanted Word, Law and Will of God..... The 
heart of the faithful is a living laboratory of the Holy Ghost, 
and a true Bibliotheca, Library and Bible, whence all books of 
truth are written and attested. God’s Word and Law ought not 
to be pressed within the confines and covers of the Scriptures, 
nor ought faith and salvation to be limited by them, otherwise 
all those would come short who lived before the times of the 
Scriptures, although they were the most devout and believing of 
people. The Scriptures teach nothing, indeed only kill, when 
the Holy Ghost is not present to teach and interpret them to us, 
and him we carry with us as a light into the Scriptures, and must 
have him as the thread of Theseus, that we may escape the laby- 
rinth of the letter... .. Christ les in the manger of Scripture ; 
the Holy Spirit in us, the Star in the East, shews us where to 
find him ; and when we have found him the manger has fulfilled 
its purpose.” 


We come to Franck’s Christology. He might have writ- 
ten that famous sentence which Spinoza wrote a hundred 
and fifty years later: “It is not absolutely necessary to 
know Christ according to the flesh ; but it is quite other- 
wise concerning that eternal Son of God, that is the eternal 
Wisdom of God, which has manifested itself in all things, 
and chiefly in the human mind, and most of all in Christ 
Jesus.” Spiritual men, believers in their own souls, such 
as Paul, Spinoza, Emerson, attain positions which render 
book revelations and historical saviours, to say the least, 
redundancies. They enjoy the inspirations of the spirit, and 
can well dispense with the letter ; they have a Christ within 
them, and determine to know no Christ according to the 
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flesh. Paul’s Epistles are full of a Christ, and are almost 
without Jesus of Nazareth. <A high authority pronounced 
Spinoza Christianissimus, yet the historical Christ certainly 
did not control Spinoza’s philosophy. Emerson has said, 
“Historical Christianity dwells with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons.” 
Franck was one of these spiritual men. His books overflow 
with faith and joy in his Christ. But then this Christ is 
not Matthew or Mark’s Jesus, but Paul’s Son of God, John’s 
Logos, Spinoza’s Eternal Wisdom. The true Christ, accord- 
ing to Franck, is not without us, any more than the true 
Bible ; he is within us, just as the veritable Word of God 
is within us. The mission of the historical Christ was 
partly to point men to the inward Christ, to help them to 
see the God within them, and the unity of the divine and 
the human spirit. His mission was also to convince men 
of God’s love and goodness; and if men had believed as 
Abraham did, it would not have been needful that God 
should have become incarnate in a man at all. Of course, 
with this view of the object of Christ’s coming, Franck lets 
the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement drop out of his sys- 
tem. Christ comes, he says, simply to tell the prodigal son 
in the foreign land that he may come home, that his Father 
is no longer angry—nay, that he has not been angry at all. 
Franck’s spiritual and eternal Christ was found of many 
heathen in early times, and, he says, they find him still, 
although they know nothing of Jesus of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, he complains that it was scarcely the shadow of 
faith which Christ found in the Gospels, and it is very 
doubtful whether the apostles truly believed in him before 
the day of Pentecost. 

We come now to the inner sanctuary of Franck’s faith ; 
and with a brief, reverent glance into that, as best befits so 
holy a matter, we must bid both him and our readers adieu. 
We have seen Franck turning away from the churches, the 
Bible, and the Christ of his age, because he had felt the 
attractions of a nobler church, a surer Bible, and a diviner 
Christ. We have now to see him saying good-bye to the 
God of his time, because the idea or the feeling of a higher 
Being had risen before his mind and evoked the aspirations 
of his soul. 

The radical difference between Franck’s theology, using 
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the word etymologically, and that of the orthodox theologians 
of the sixteenth century, was that, while they thought of God 
under the guidance of human analogies, he could no longer 
do this. To Luther and Calvin, God was an exalted man, 
perfect indeed, yet perfect according to a human standard. 
To Franck, as to Spinoza and Schleiermacher, the ascription 
of human attributes to the eternal and infinite One appeared 
the limitation of Him. 

“Tt is in us (not in Himself, that is) that God first acquires 
will—in fine, becomes a man.... What He commands and what 
He is, He is eternally and unchangeably. For in God there is 
no contingency nor desire. (God the absolute, the emotionless, 
the unchangeable, is free from all human contingency and desire, 
eternally the same, absolute good, always a friend, and love itself.” 


No effort of the human mind can comprehend the Infi- 
nite, and all the powers of language are insufficient to 
describe Him. 

«What shall we say and write of God? For He is not of those 
things of which we can speak and write; nor is He of those 
things which we can see, hear, grasp, taste or smell. J¢ is nei- 
ther this nor that, but an eternal, infinite Object without any ~ 
name. Wherefore to the inquisitive Moses, when he asked to 
know his name, He replied, ‘I shall be who I shall be, that is, 
T am who I am.’” 


If any one asks Franck what God is, he prefers to answer 
him in the language of Simonides to Hiero of Syracuse: 
“<The longer I meditate upon it, the more incomprehensible 
and dark the matter grows.” 

Yet Franck’s whole being was thrilled and elevated by 
the apprehension or the feeling of the reality and presence 
of the incomprehensible and nameless One. When he said, 
“Tt is in us that God first acquires will—in fine, becomes 
a man,” he not only confessed his inability to compre- 
hend God, but also indicated his idea of the mode by which 
men feel and have contact with God. Keeping clear of 
human analogies, Franck thinks of God as the power, the 
law, the nature, of all separate existences. He is the Essence 
of all things ; He is the All, although creatures are distinct 
from their Creator. He is accordingly the law, the nature, 
the essence of man. He is wisdom, He is goodness, He is 
truth. The more truly men become men, the more closely 
they conform to their true nature, the more do they know, 
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yea, the more have they God. It is by becoming God that 
men learn to know God: the goodness within recognizes 
the divine, universal goodness. Everything that is good is 
God. Franck is pleased with the assertion of Boethius, that 
all who have thus found God have themselves become gods. 
He says, again: “Christ alone ascends towards heaven. All 
that is good is God, Christ, otherwise nothing.” Thus to 
come to God is to come to our true selves. Sin is a deser- 
tion of our true nature, and as such a forsaking of God. 
Regeneration is the return to ourselves and to our God. 

“God has put into the heart of man a pattern, tinder, trace, 
light and image of His own wisdom and nature, wherein God 
sees Himself; and this image of God and divine type the Scrip- 
tures call God’s Word, Will, Son and Truth in us; so that we 
are therefore receptive of God, and, to some extent, of divine 
nature.” 

According to what men themselves are, will God appear 
to them. 

“ All accidentia, affection and contingencies which are ascribed 
to God, are in our own minds alone, and not at all in God. In 
Him is no sorrow, pain, displeasure, anger, change. But in man’s 
view God is now angry, and then gracious. God is to every one 
as the sun: it makes wax soft, grass green, hay dry; to the 
feverish it is cold, to the mower hot, to the blind darkness. 
According to what the spectacles upon a man’s nose are, will God 
appear to him. Thus God is to a man just what he believes and 
imagines Him to be. God assumes in us our desires and will, 
and counsels us how we may escape therefrom that we may die 
to ourselves and find changeless rest in Him.” 


J. FRED. SMITH. 


IL—A PLEA FOR DUALISM AS A NECESSITY IN 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 


My purpose in the following pages is to endeavour, by 
calling attention to certain characteristics of the data of 
theology, to contribute something towards the elucidation 
of a single and, as it appears to me, most important point 
in the inferences to be drawn from them. 

VOL. XI. Oo 
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Whether the distinction between Materialism and Spiri- 
tualism be one which may be maintained with any fruitful 
significance to philosophy, is a point which might well be 
disputed, and with which I am not now concerned. But 
I conceive that at any rate all who profess any kind of 
Theistic belief may so far be called Spiritualists. It is with 
this kind of Spiritualists that the point which it is proposed 
to consider is concerned. 

If a Theist is asked for evidences of his belief, apart 
from any narrative of miraculous events, those which he 
will give may be generally classified in more ways than 
one. They might be divided, for instance, into those he 
sees without and those he feels within him, or, less satis- 
factorily, into a priori and a posteriori, or again into physical 
and moral, none of these divisions being exactly coincident 
with any other. The third, however, the division into phy- 
sical and moral evidences, is that which seems to be most 
useful, at least for the present purpose. 

Mazzini, asserting the existence of a God but refusing to 
argue thereupon, declares that none can doubt this truth 
who has looked up to heaven on a starry night, or stood 
beside the grave of a beloved friend. In this appeal we 
find the grounds of belief virtually presented under the 
heads I have selected. 

Under the head of physical grounds, those which furnish 
what is known as the argument from Design may be in- 
cluded. They are the evidences from which the human 
mind, in the midst of the astonishing spectacle of the mate- 
rial world, infers an intelligent author and regulator. I 
scarcely think that this class of grounds of belief is one on 
which a Theist of any religion at the present day cares to 
insist very strongly, or to which his belief owes much of its 
value. Doubtless, as even Comte allowed, the theory of an 
intelligent author of the universe is the most probable of 
conjectures. But even supposing its probability amounted 
to certainty, what is gained to religion, properly so called, 
by this conclusion standing by itself? It displays to us 
something of the quantity of the physical and intellectual 
force at the command of the great Demiurge, but of the 
moral quality of his nature it tells us nothing. In the 
words of a Theist and a Christian—‘“ Let the universe be 
shewn to be as vast as it may, yet if it be not also shewn 
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to be pervaded by a moral purpose, it cannot demonstrate 
an idea of Deity which is a satisfying object of worship for 
a human soul. Power and intellect, however magnified and 
however combined, are not necessarily ennobling or attrac- 
tive to the soul; if they be conceived of as existing alone, 
they are the rather depressing chiefly. Certainly a man 
cannot reverence these iliimitably ; he may fear them and 
obey and even admire, but not with his whole heart. Before 
he can feel his soul overflow with that mingled wonder aud 
love which is worship, a large element of goodness must 
mingle with his conceptions of the Supreme; yea, for this 
a man’s Highest must also be his Best.’* However, the 
hypothesis of a Creator is one which is obviously incapable 
of proof, and is more and more likely to be recognized as 
being so. It is on this side, perhaps, that Theism has most 
felt a damaging influence from the growth of physical science 
and the establishment and recognition of material laws of 
development. 

But to whatever varying extent these may appear to 
various minds to be reconcilable with or corroborative of 
Theism, I will not now stop to inquire; for I think it may 
safely be asserted that of the two classes into which I have 
divided the evidences of Theism, the second is by far the 
most important. This second class of evidences I have 
called moral. 

Any religion which could now be accepted by any one 
whose acceptance would reasonably be an independent re- 
commendation of it, must have its foundation in the moral 
instincts of humanity, and must forcibly appeal to these. 
It is this appeal which Mazzini implies in the second half 
of the sentence quoted above. In sorrow and suspense, in 
painful choice between right and wrong, in moving through 
the deeper waters of life, on all occasions which appeal to 
his inmost moral self, whether he be himself immediately 
concerned or brought by sympathy into close contact with 
other individualities so concerned—then it is, if ever, that 
a man feels an irresistible sense of something beyond the 
material world, beyond his own mind, yet in sympathy with 
it and influencing it ; some object of dim yet intense wonder 
and trust and love which he calls God; and it is to such 


* Sermons by the Rev. Frederic Myers, p. 4. 
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moments as these that his mind reverts most surely when 
questioned of the faith that is in him. And under this head 
must also be classed such grounds of Theism as are, to some 
minds, suggested by the progress of humanity ; for this, 
although inoludedli in the larger generalization of evolution, 
yet on its moral side has been ‘appealed to as evidence of 
Theism in a way that obviously demands its distinction 
from the physical data adduced for the same purpose. 

But in Theism, as commonly developed from the data 
that I have been describing in the most inclusive terms, 
one great flaw remains sufficient in itself to threaten con- 
tinually the Theistic belief with ruin—I mean the old, yet 
ever new, difficulty of the existence of evil—evil eternally 
frustrating and menacing good. It is, as has been implied 
in what was said above, this very contrast, this very Dualism, 
which gives a meaning to morality; and it is in the very 
instinct which recognizes the irreconcilable antagonism of 

right and wrong (the forms under which good and evil are 
apprehended by the moral sense) that Theism was shewn 
to have its firmest foundations. Yet the very belief which 
was at first found to satisfy those instincts is then stultified _ 
by them. And why? It is, Ithink, because, though properly 
limited to the data we have been considering, yet, through 
the influence of tradition and of a desire for fancied meta- 
physical completeness, with other influences that work to- 
ward confusion, it has assumed conclusions altogether out- 
side of and unwarranted by those legitimate data. In’a 
word, it has made God not only a supernatural and moral 
Spirit, but also an almighty and all-embracing Cause. 

The growth of Monotheism out of Poly theism, suggesting 
that as each of the many gods represented some power of 
nature, so the one God. who absorbed them must inelude 
all powers (serpens nisi serpentem comederit non jit draco), 
the naturally ready assignment of creative and regulating 
powers to an object of worship, would account for this, even 
had not Greek metaphysics and Roman law been pressed 
into the service of Christian theology ; the former finding in 
God the supreme abstraction, the One ; the latter investing 
him with the legal attributes of his kingship over men, and 
expounding the relations between the two parties in a whole 
system of formule; thus not unnaturally leading to the 
attribution of absolute power over the universe. 
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Inasmuch as all modern European forms of Theism, if 
not even of non-theistic religions, must, I think, be more 
or less closely connected with Christianity, the inclinations 
of Christian theology to unity or dualism seem to me to 
demand some words of special consideration, though to trace 
these adequately through the history of the religion would 
obviously be at once far too long a task for the present 
occasion, and besides would not be properly necessary to 
my object, which is to offer a suggestion as to what might 
be, rather than to relate what has been. 

There seems to be fair ground for saying that Christianity 
in its origins, as well, I think, as in the essential spirit with 
which it works on the best minds among its followers, is, 
owing no doubt partly to a deficiency of definite system, 
more conformable to the Dualist theory I would advocate 
than to either the medizval scholastic Theism into which 
it was elaborated, or the philosophical Theism into which 
it has been refined. 

Christ was born among the Hebrews, and the God whom 
he declared himself to reveal was necessarily the God of 
the Hebrews. This God was probably in the early history 
of the nation one of many; then, in the era of fullest and 
intensest national life, the era of Hebrew poetry and pro- 
phecy, he was elevated into the protector and inspirer, not 
only of the Hebrew as against the Heathen, but of the best 
side of human nature generally as against the worse ; in fact, 
he was in some sense “the not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” * Then, as Monotheism and a belief in a life 
of the soul after death were developed in the national creed by 
its own growth or the admixture of Hellenic or other foreign 
ideas, he naturally became invested with the attributes of 
Supreme Judge and of Maker of heaven and earth. Still, 
it would seem that at the time of the origin of Christianity 
he was at least not so far established as the sole cause 
of things as to prevent our finding in the Gospels and 
Epistles evidence of the recognition by Christ and early 
Christians of a power of evil with rather more of an inde- 
pendent existence than could be naturally consistent with 
a theory which made Sin and Pain permitted aberrations. 
Doubtless the weight of such evidence may be variously 


* See Mr. M. Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogma,” 
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estimated, and plainly this would not be the place to enter 
into a discussion of the historical point, even could I pre- 
tend to the critical knowledge requisite. That, at any rate, 
early Christianity afforded soil where the germs of Dualism 
could easily expand, is proved by the rapid rise of Gnos- 
ticism. Indeed, no Oriental religion could well escape the 
influence of the Dualistic conception, were it simply from 
the fact of its having been so signally affirmed in the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine, a doctrine to whose impulse has been in 
part attributed the inclination towards Dualism which some- 
times appears in Hellenic philosophy. Gnosticism, and at 
a later period Manicheism, drew largely from the Parsic 
creed, wavering between the mere identification of evil with 
matter, the form in which Dualism is generally traceable 
in the history of Hellenic thought, and the completer Dual- 
ism which infers two powers in active opposition, the 
Ormuzd and Ahriman of Zoroaster. But in both Gnos- 
ticism and Manicheism, Dualism was hopelessly overlaid 
and encumbered with an Asiatic extravagance of quaint 
and unprofitable phantasy,* which might well have choked _ 
the principle on which it was piled, even without the 

external cause supplied in the hostility of the orthodox 
Catholicism, which denounced both beliefs as heresies. In 
orthodox Catholicism, dogma after dogma was crystallizing 
round the primitive unsystematic belief, as the metaphysics 
of the schoolmen built up the edifice of medizeval Mono- 
theism. The Being who had been hailed as the enemy of 
and deliverer from evil, was now by an inexorable meta- 
physic definitely declared to be its cause. Let piety suggest 
what palliatives it may, it can hardly be other than a chill- 
ing moment for the devout soul when it first ponders that 
all- confounding contradiction. Fortunately, perhaps, the 
middle ages, with all their logicians, were not truly logical. 
Somewhat in the same way as, if we regard them in point of 
conduct, we find an inconsistency of life which we can now 
hardly understand—somewhat as men professing, and with 
entire sincerity, absolute allegiance to a religious code requir- 


* The morbid asceticism which in these creeds was the result of the identi- 
fication or confusion of matter with evil is, it need hardly be said, utterly 
abhorrent to a Dualism based on the moral perceptions, and conceiving the 


antagonistic powers as acting, if either acts, equally and indifferently through 
matter. 
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ing the loftiest and purest mode of life, are shewn us falling 
again and again into the most extravagant excesses of crime, 
so likewise, in spite of this fatal theoretic contradiction, 
expanded too into details which modern Theism has aban- 
doned as too repugnant to the moral instincts, there yet 
remained, or even sometimes in fit souls grew up afresh, 
around the jarring dogmas inexhaustible sentiments of 
tenderness and moral beauty. To this let Dante witness : 
his poem is an all-sufficient testimony to the phenomenon 
in the fulness of its strange contrasts.* 

The first great shock to the edifice of medieval Chris- 
tianity, the Reformation, will be allowed now, I think, to 
have been in its essence a moral revolt ; and though it was 
against the attribution to God of a degraded use of omni- 
potence—i.e. the placing his powers in the hands of venal 
priests—not against the attribution of omnipotence itself, 
that this moral revolt was raised, still it must be admitted 
that such corrupt deduction from the dogma was not un- 
natural. Indeed, we soon see in reformed Christendom 
equally immoral results of the identification of the Good 
Spirit who demands inan’s love and reverence, with a First 
Cause to which good and bad must alike be referred. Cal- 
vinism made God less contemptible, perhaps, than Catho- 
licism, but equally horrible. Instead of an unjust Judge 


who could be bribed, it made him an unjust Judge who 


could not be bribed. The next great revolt against the 
form which Christian Theism had assumed was more, or at 


* Of course the middle ages believed firmly in the devil. But the devil only 
worked evil by permission (theoretically), and was himself an angel at first, a 
Son of God, directly proceeding from the Deity. In fact, the belief simply 
illustrates the want of logic I have commented on as a characteristic of the 
times. 

Doubtless the Dualistic Theist will be told, and with a sort of truth in the 
charge, that he is trying to resuscitate this extinct devil under another shape— 
this mythological impersonation of evil, which modern theistic optimism appa- 


rently treats as representing nothing but a temporary illusion of the human | 
mind. ‘The devil and his works,” says the Duke of Somerset in his book on | 


Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism, ‘‘ have been renounced in a more 
peremptory manner than even the Catechism requires.” 
to get rid of than the thing. 

The same writer says in the same chapter (p. 109): ‘‘It must be admitted 
that neither the Gospel legends nor the Pauline philosophy afford any assistance 
in solving the difficulty of reconciling the existence of evil with a beneficent 
and all-powerful Deity.” Certainly ; neither these nor anything else can recon- 
cile the irreconcilable. 


But the name is easier | 
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least as much, on scientific and historical, grounds ; but on 
moral grounds alone there was certainly still plenty to 
attack. 

To attempt to prophesy the future of any religion would 
be superfluous rashness. I will merely observe, therefore, 
in speaking of the present position of the religion which 
has been, at least nominally, that of Europe and European 
colonies for so many centuries, that I think most men will 
agree that there is a Christianity now accepted by many 
minds of a quality commanding respect, which combines 
with a belief in the supernatural character of their creed an 
honest determination to strip from it all that may conflict 
with science, with historical research, and, above all, with 
morality. With such I would venture to speak a few words, 
which, though addressed somewhat specially to them, may 
be permitted, I think, as natural partiality in a European 
of any century yet reached of the Christian era. 

Probably most thoughtful Christians would admit, or 
maintain, that to find what they hold to be the vital parts of 
Christianity, they look for those which are at once power- 


ful among the best Christians of the present day who have ~ 


most in common with civilization, and which also are to be 
found unmistakeably insisted on in the origins of the religion. 
There are articles of belief which seemed important to the 
primitive Church, and which have necessarily become obso- 
lete; there are others, on the other hand, which modern 
thought would seem to have put into Christianity, rather 
than found there—ideas perhaps congruous enough with 
the religion as it first was, but not unmistakeably an original 
part of it. But there are some which would answer to the 
test I have proposed—one pre-eminently. Would not the 
Christian of to-day and of the first century, if asked to name 
the most distinctively Christian virtue, alike answer that it 
was Faith? True, it may be replied, but probably in very 
different senses. It may reasonably be contended that the 
word is used with various signification in the New Testa- 
ment, corresponding to various degrees of moral trust and 
intellectual belief. The interpretations of criticism will also 
vary. But the main question is, In the sense in which faith 
made and makes a Christian, did it, and does it, signify 
chiefly a belief of the understanding or an affection of the 


heart? or, again, does it rnean both together, and in a way — 
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that forbids our discriminating one element as predominat- 
ing over the other? Few, I think, will maintain the first ; 
dogmatic theology would seem to have generally asserted 
something like the third alternative. Modern Christianity 
probably inclines more to the second.* And rightly at least 
thus far ; whatever faith meant to the early Christian, it was 
something with far more power to raise a man out of him- 
self than the dogmatic assent to articles of belief. So much 
we may see by the effects. 

So far as faith, in the ecclesiastical sense, has an expres- 
sion in conduct, it is in a wise resignation to the inevitable 
—an acceptance of the place marked out for one in a scheme 
of things, the outlines of which one knows, or declares that 
one knows, to absolute certainty. Assuredly there need be 
nothing degrading, nothing servile, in accepting the inevit- 
able; but there is at the same time nothing that evokes 
strong sympathy or admiration, or which will communicate 
a strong moral impulse to others. It is a merit rather of 
the head than of the heart. But faith, in the other sense, 
in the sense in which I think it might fairly be called 
Christian, is eminently of the heart. And uncertainty of 
the issue is a necessary part of the conditions which evoke 
it and make it possible. It is not too much to say that if 
a man had complete faith in the ecclesiastical sense, he 
could not have it in the Christian sense. In spite of theo- 


* To this view eloquent expression has been given by the author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” not undemurred to. He says, speaking of faith, ‘‘He who, when 
goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, 
starts forward to take its side, and trusts himself to it ; such a man has faith, 
and the root of the matter is in such a man.” To this exception has been 
taken as a description of what faith meant among the early Christians. The 
Duke of Somerset, for example, in his book before referred to, quotes the 
passage at more length, and says: ‘‘ Two varieties of faith are here described” 
(and confused, I suppose he means); ‘‘ the first is moral goodness, which has 
unfortunately, in uneducated men, seldom been connected with faith. The second 
variety of faith, exemplified in the savage who wonders and worships, contains 
indeed an ingredient of faith, but will probably lack the instinct of goodness,” 
i.e. will be mere credulity. But surely an impulse to take the side of good- 
ness is not the same thing as moral goodness, though it may be the first step 
toward goodness. And we can imagine circumstances in which such an impulse 
would be evoked in any person not desperately selfish and corrupt. Certainly 
I cannot but think that in this passage at least of that variously criticised and 
no doubt unequal work, a valuable truth has been illustrated, not simulated, 
by the eloquent language in which it is presented. But again I would disavow 
all intention as well as qualification to enter on the special and difficult field 
of scriptural criticism, such as is required for the proper estimate of the meaning 
of a New Testament word like riorcc. 
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retic unity, it is not to a mainspring of the universe that 
the deep and ardent love of Christians has through so many 
centuries been drawn, but to a fellow-sufferer and fellow- 
fighter in the great struggle which no optimist theories can 
prevent their feeling a grim reality, and hypostatizing, even 
if unconsciously, in their religion. I do not say that the 
devotion once given need be discontinued by Christians if 
the Lord and Leader whom they obey be finally obeyed also 
by the whole of things. But I say that such devotion could 
hardly grow up unless the issue were doubtful, and would 
not be discontinued if the issue were adverse. If Satan 
proved stronger than Christ, would one Christian worthy 
the name transfer his allegiance from Christ to Satan? To 
believe in Christ with the belief which makes Christianity 
a power for good, he must first have believed, however dimly 
and intermittently, in goodness ; and if his religion be worth 
anything, the two beliefs will have developed together. 

Not much reflection is needed to see that enthusiasm and 
energy in a struggle, while they require hope of success, 
are incompatible with absolute certainty. Nobody can feel 
very ardent in a sham fight, nor yet on a bloody battle-field 
is it consolatory to the torn and trampled yet still eager 
ranks to hear that the leader who is urging them forward 
could, if he chose, by a single word make the enemy, with 
all his deadly engines, vanish into space. 

It is, then, rather as giving definite expression to a con- 
viction which, though it may not be consciously entertained, 
I yet must regard as giving life to already existing forms 
of Christian Theism, than as introducing a principle really 
new or foreign to them, that I press the claims of Dualism. 
If a sense of the reality of sin be a postulate of Christianity, 
and the sense of the reality of free-will be a postulate of 
morality, by the Dualist theory these are at least not de- 
stroyed. 

But to return here to Theism considered generally. Plainly 
Dualism is discoverable in any form of Theism in propor- 
tion as that form recognizes and insists on the reality of 
the existence of Good and Evil as substantive and anta- 
gonistic principles, to be resolved neither into indifferent 
matter nor into indifferent spirit. I may perhaps be sup- 
posed to have tended too much towards identifying its 
current forms with Pantheism. Most Theists will probably 
admit into their scheme some limits under which the Divine 
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Intelligence works as necessary to our conception -and ap- 
prehension of that scheme, however optimist and panthe- 
istic. And this conviction of the conditioned nature of God 
does imply Dualism. But by most Theists this implica- 
tion is very imperfectly recognized or very unemphatically 
announced. And in theology as a basis of religion much 
depends on emphasis. And thus it is that, while endea- 
vouring to escape from a materialistic necessitarianism, the 
Theist is found re-asserting it under another name. 

The Theism which now finds favour with many minds of 
high quality, striving for a basis independent of historical 
uncertainty, and as inoffensive to the moral sense as may 
be obtained, divests the Deity of the glaring disfigurements 
of medizeval theology, and resolves to see in him only the 
beneficent Father who educates the world up to his own 
perfection, and in the evils which crowd thick upon Jong- 
suffering humanity a necessary discipline permitted, if not 
encouraged, by him. But neither as moralists nor as philo- 
sophers can they answer or even put aside the question, 
How can we conceive an all-embracing and all-sustaining 
Good Being spontaneously producing evil out of himself? 
The optimism of such forms of Theism, if not as shallow 
and readily reducible to an absurdity as that of Pangloss, 
must equally be confounded by confrontment with the 
realities of human life. 

Before concluding, a few words to prevent misunderstand- 
ing of my position in a point where it might seem to be 
untenable, may perhaps not be needless. It cannot of course 
be claimed for this or any other theory that it can alter, or 
make more capable of definite proof, the grounds for a super- 
natural religion. The difference between those grounds and 
the grounds of the conclusions of science was recognized at 
the outset. They are of akind that implies their necessarily 
differing much in individual cases, and consequently in 
different individuals there will be an infinite gradation in 
the satisfaction which a theory built upon them is capable 
of giving.* And the peculiar nature of the data for all 


* And asI have said that such grounds are mainly certain moral instincts, 
I perhaps should add, though the caution ought not to be necessary, that this 
by no means implies that a mind rejecting such theories is therefore deficient 
in moral instincts. Such a notion could only be entertained by one who, to 
say the least, was ignorant of how complex a thing a mind is, 
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theories regarding an immaterial object of worship being 
confessed, all that I claim for the theory of Dualism is, that 
it applies to such data the true method by which a conelu- 
sion is to be arrived at. Nor am I saying that religion is 
all a matter of reasoning ; only that the religion of a rational 
being will have a side at which reason may be applied to 
it without its vanishing under the test. Anda Baconian, 
if he is to reason at all about the immaterial, must reason 
here also as a Baconian. Whatever the Dualistic formula, 
or the data supposed by it, be worth, it is at least formed 
on those data by a legitimate induction. 

For an impossibly ultimate generalization, such as man 
in all other departments of thought has been learning to 
deny himself ever since he began to think, and which is 
contradicted by experience in the widest sense of that word, 
I would substitute one which does not indeed imply that 
its not being ultimate is inconceivable, but which might 
not unmeaningly be described as ultimate to us by a neces- 
sity of human thought, and which at any rate is not, as the 
other is, contradicted by human experience, or one to arrive 
at which the processes of human reasoning must be set at 
defiance. 

Of the future of any particular form of religion it is 
indeed, as has been said, superfluous rashness to prophesy. 
Like all other evolutions of human thought, such beliefs 
depend more and more, in every successive age, on an im- 
mense and complicated web of causes, in which it is hard 
to fix on any one thread as essential or pre-eminently im- 
portant. But it is at least highly probable that absolute 
inconsistency with experience and reason will less and less 
be tolerated in the beliefs of the civilized world. It may 
be granted, indeed, that a background of mystery (using 
- that word in the popular sense of something dark and un- 
known to all alike) is as necessary to a religion as a fore- 
ground of apprehensible influence. But I cannot but think 
that it is something gained when the recognition of such 
mystery implies resignation, not to a self-contradictory 
dogma, but to an imperfection of knowledge—not to an 
annihilation of reason, but to its limitation. Let the mind 
of the Theist cease to hasten at once to the supreme and 
ultimate generalization which his desire for completeness 
demands, only to perplex and confound his system by 
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attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable ; let him rather rest 
at a point where faith supplements instead of conflicting 
with reason ; and with the reverence, more especially his own, 
which forbids him to close his soul against the spiritual 
influences he dimly but intensely feels around him, let him 
combine that other form of reverence, born of the loyal 
search for scientific truth, which equally forbids all prema- 
ture claim to have pushed back the boundaries of the 
unknown. * 
ERNEST MYERS. 


IIL--CONWAY’S SACRED ANTHOLOGY. 


The Sacred Anthology, a Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Col- 
lected and edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


WaEN Demetrius Phalereus was forming the royal library 
at Alexandria, he recommended Ptolemy Philometor to pro- 
cure from Jerusalem a copy of the laws of the Jews. Whe- 
ther or not we trust the plea of their divine origin with 
which Josephus has credited him,+ it seems clear that the 
great confluence of religions in the third century B.C. at the 
meeting-point between the East and West, was beginning to 
attract considerable attention. How far Demetrius carried 
his intention of “making a collection of all the books 
throughout the world,” it is no longer within the power of 
the historian to trace. Had the communities of Hindus and 
Persians been sufficiently numerous, it is possible, as Ewald 


* Since writing the above, I have been interested to find the following pas- 
sage in Mr. J. S.Mill’s Autobiography (p. 39). Speaking of his father, James 
Mill, he says: ‘*He found it impossible to believe that a world so full of evil 
was the work of an Author combining infinite power with perfect goodness and 
righteousness. His intellect spurned the subtleties by which men attempt 
to blind themselves to this open contradiction. The Sabsean or Manichzan 
theory of a Good and an Evil Principle, struggling against each other for the 
government of the universe, he would not have equally condemned ; and I have 
heard him express surprise that no one revived it in our time, He would have 
regarded it as a mere hypothesis; but he would have ascribed to it no deprav- 
ing influence.” 

+ Jos. Ant, xii. 4. 
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has suggested,* that the sacred writings of these races also 
might have been gathered and translated’at the same time. 
The opportunity, however, slipped away, and no further 
efforts seem to have been made in the study of comparative 
religion. But the influence of the wide culture of the Alex- 
andrian schools was not wholly lost, and re-appears in the 
first Apologists for Christianity. The doctrine of the “Sper- 
matic Word” enabled them to look with genial eyes upon 
every attempt to arrive at the knowledge of divine things: 
they did not desire to claim for one race alone the exclusive 
possession of the oracles of God; they eagerly welcomed 
the testimonies to their own truths which had fallen from 
the lips of the wise and good in other ages and in other lands ; 
“whatever things,” affirmed Justin Martyr, “have been 
rightly said among all men are the property of us Christians ;+ 
and Clement attributed inspiration to Plato or Cleanthes 
as readily as to Moses or Isaiah.t The fall of Rome, the 
Mohammedan conquests, the decay of Western learning, all 
contributed to disperse completely what little interest had 
ever been felt in the Oriental faiths ; and Protestantism in 
its turn, founded on the finality of the Bible, reversed the - 
scepticism of the Pharisees of old, and was unwilling to 
believe that any good thing could come from anywhere but 
Nazareth. Only here and there some mind of rarer insight 
and elevation, like Cudworth’s, detected the broken har- 
monies of a “symphony of religions” which it was reserved 
for a later day to rescue from the confusion of tongues in 
which it at first appeared wholly lost. 

In India, indeed, the experiment had been already tried. 
In the sixteenth century, the Emperor Akbar gathered round 
him at his court at Delhi, Jews and Christians, Brahmans 
and Zoroastriaus. Week by week the learned of all deno- 
minations assembled at the palace to discuss the most intri- 
cate questions of theology. Nights and days alike were 
spent in investigation, and the august student displayed a 
spirit of inquiry which was in truth fundamentally opposed 
to every Islamitic principle, and excited the gravest disap- 
proval of one of the contemporary historians of his reign. 
The result of the imperial researches was in the highest 


* History of Israel, Vol. V. p. 251. ‘ + Second Apology, xiii. 
t Cohort. vi. : 
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degree disastrous in the eyes of this worthy Mohammedan. 
“There gradually grew, as the outline on a stone, the con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all reli- 
gions”! Well indeed might the believer ask, “If some true 
knowledge were thus everywhere to be found, why should 
truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the 
Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thou- 
sand years old? why should one sect assert what another 
denies? and why should one claim a preference without 
having superiority conferred on itself ?”* 

These questions have not yet wholly ceased to perplex 
some minds nearer home. Vague and indefinite ideas about 
revelation still obscure “the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world;” and it is probable that 
no better contribution to liberal theology could be made at 
the present day than a collection of the best utterances of 
morality and faith produced by other races and creeds such 
as Mr. Conway has aimed at compiling. In the East alone, 
the labours inaugurated by Anquetil du Perron and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones a century ago, have already proved marvellously 
fruitful ; and the study of comparative philology has paved 
the way for the no less important study of comparative 
religion. The soundness of the scholarship of Sir William 
Jones remains, we believe, unimpeached, and those who 
have followed in his steps have simply extended, without 
having to correct, his discoveries. Du Perron’s work, how- 
ever, has not stood equally well the test of subsequent ex- 
plorations in the same field. His unwearying energy and 
splendid devotion brought the Zend Avesta to light; but 
the progress which has since been made in the knowledge 
of Zend has to some extent thrown doubt upon the trust- 
worthiness of his translation ; and as Mr. Conway gives his 
readers no precise marginal references, it is to be regretted 
that he has nowhere stated how far he has availed himself 
of it. But the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian religions are not 
the only Oriental faiths which have established themselves 
on sacred books. Within fifty years Buddhism has gene- 
rated a literature which threatens to rival its own canon in 
voluminousness ; and the writings of Lao-tsze and Confucius 


* Badaoni, quoted by Max Miiller, Introduction to the Science of Religion, 
p. 89. 
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are yielding up their meaning to the indefatigable deter- 
mination of recent investigators. From Mr. Conway’s cata- 
logue of authorities, however, we miss some familiar names, 
such as those of Eugene Burnouf and Stanislas Julien ; nor 
can it be said that this miscellaneous list at the end of the 
volume compensates for the want of exact indications of 
the sources from which the separate passages have been 
derived. 

The materials which modern inquiry has placed at the 
disposal of the compiler of a sacred anthology, are indeed 
embarrassing from their extent and variety. But if they 
are to throw any light on the inner relations of different 
religions to one another, they ought to be carefully sifted and 
methodically grouped. These requirements we cannot think 
that Mr. Conway’s collection satisfactorily fulfils. It appears 
deficient in principles both of choice and of arrangement. 
A glance at the subjoined table* will shew the range of 
nationalities which have contributed to it. Mr. Conway has 
wisely passed the limits which he seemed at first sight to 
impose on himself by the use of the term “Scriptures,” and 
has for the most part drawn his “testimonies” from a much ~ 
wider area. But it is to be regretted that he has adhered 
to the canonical restrictions in some cases and not in others. 
The numerous Persian poets who supply so many charming 
fancies and wise apothegms would no doubt be the first to 
disclaim the faintest supposition of rivalry with the Pro- 
phet, yet here they meet on equal terms. Three millenniums 
divide the Dabistan from the Zend Avesta, but in Mr. Con- 
way’s pages they stand side by side; the fables of Hito- 


* The following table is a rough classification of the passages ascribed to each 
religion or nationality : 


Persian (Mohammedan) ... 185 Sabsean....55. sc.cscos todeseeaen 3 
Hindu (Brahmanie)......... 140 Tartar (\..iskikeds 3.4 2 
Hebrew, Old Test. in- 105 AFTICAM 5... dBiainels Seince doe eet 1 

cluding the Apocrypha Chaldean ......5:4.s..0ssenereme i 
Chistian teaetceceres eees ses 102 English 1 ..5:2..2s0cceeen eee 1 
Buddhist merece. eee 49 JAPANESC... ... 0:3. eseee-neee 1 
Arabian (Mohammedan)... 44 Russial. isc. j.s.censdeomesteeeee 1 
Chines@taiecnctecssacenvaese san 40 Syrian, ....2. 00. co.cc eee i! 
Pars dawn hevsiaosttsfossvate 30 Theurgisis J. 4..cecccoenss see ~ 1 
Tal mid ois: aes actmsnnesaiassane 12 Unknow. <c0ssnsiecaaceenieeaae 1 
Scandinavian ............... 12 — 
Hgyptian? .f,uesrescuee rate 4 Total sr, csi senversge » bbeeeS 740 
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padesa take their place along with the hymns of the Rig 
Veda and the laws of Manu; and the chronicles of Ceylon 
are on a par with the sermons of Buddha. The cordon, which 
is relaxed for the Mohammedans and the Parsis, the Brah- 
mans and the Buddhists, is tightly drawn for the Christians, 
whose literature is apparently regarded as complete with 
the last book of the New Testament. Yet it may be doubted 
whether, among ordinary readers, Augustine, Tauler, and 
Pascal are so much better known than Sadi or Vémana, as 
to justify their entire exclusion ; and if the Imitatio Christi 
was too familiar, some of the old Latin hymns might have 
represented a spirit of devotion unknown in the East. It 
is probably the same fear of intruding upon his readers what 
they were already acquainted with, which has led Mr. Con- 
way to ignore the poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
altogether. Happily this dread did not compel the psalm- 
ists and apostles to be silent also ; but no other cause could 
have kept out Homer and let in the Eddas. Yet Sophocles 
is at least as well worth reading, and almost as little read, 
as Hafiz; it is difficult to see why Marcus Aurelius should 
be unheard while Vladimir II. is permitted to speak; the 
extracts from the Gospels, under the head of the “Ethics 
of the Intellect,” might well have been supplemented with 
passages from the Apology of Socrates ; Plutarch or Seneca 
could have furnished maxims quite as good as those of 
Turkey, Japan, or England; and in the section entitled 
“Sanctions,” we look in vain for one of Plato’s wonderful 
myths, such as that of Er the son of Armenius. Nor can 
we think that Mr. Conway does justice to the oldest civilis- 
ation in the world, in omitting all reference to the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead.” It may be that the doctrine of im- 
mortality appears there in a form too pronounced for his 
taste ; but the remarkable conceptions of personal and social 
duty implied ‘in the confessions of the soul before the forty- 
two assessors in the “Hall of the Two Truths” deserve 
recognition in any work which is designed like this to secure 
a wider appreciation for “the converging testimonies of ages 
and races to great principles.” The mystic sayings of Hermes 
Trismegistus”* are pallid and obscure by the side of the 
vows and aspirations of the funeral ritual so touchingly 
called the “ Book of the Manifestation to Light.” 


. * OLVI. 
VOL, XI. its 
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Of hardly less importance, however, than the selection of 
the ethnical Scriptures is their classification. If the object 
is to enable the reader to compare together different types 
of religion, the quotations ought surely to be arranged ac- 
cording to the faiths from which they spring; and extracts 
taken from works separated by a long range of time should 
be set as far as possible in chronological order, so as to 
exhibit the phases of development through which any par- 
ticular religion has passed. Mr. Conway, however, has pre- 
ferred a division by subjects rather than by creeds; and has 
gathered his materials under the somewhat Emersonian 
titles of “ Laws,” “ Nature,” “Character,” “Conduct of Life,” 
and the ike. An arrangement of this kind might have been 
advantageously combined with a classification according to 
religions, if a few well-defined orders of thought had been 
adopted. The opening section of “ Laws,” however, contains 
precepts upon every variety of virtue, and deals largely 
with “Charity,” “Love,” and “ Humility > between “ Wis- 
dom” and “ Knowledge,” “ Religion,” “Theism,” and “ Wor- 
ship,” it is somewhat difficult to draw any clear line; and 
these headings do not facilitate the inquirer in ascertaining 
whether any given passage is included. This task is, indeed, 
rendered harder by the absence of any table of sources. To 
each extract a title is prefixed, and of these, it is true, a list 
is supplied; but (to take instances only from the Christian 
Scriptures) not every one would seek for the parable of the 
owner of the vineyard and his two sons* under the desig- 
nation, “The Established Church,” nor would many divine 
that “ Demand for a Cause” signified the story of the young 
ruler who went away sorrowful, having made what Dante 
called “the great refusal” To any one, therefore, who takes 
up the volume for the first time, the index of titles is almost 
useless ; and the book is simply a mass of citations, many 
of them of high moral and religious value, but unavailable 
for critical comparison, and beyond the reach of verification. 

Mr. Conway has apparently, however, desired to provide 
his readers with some little apparatus which should help 
their judgment, and has accordingly appended a series of 
Chronological Notes on the various works which have sup- 
plied him with quotations. But the information imparted 


* With the connected discourses, Matt. xxi, 23—32. 
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must be said to be exceedingly meagre: to those who are 
already acquainted with Oriental literature it is superfluous, 
while to the uninitiated it is tantalisingly inadequate. The 
Chinese books are dealt with first ; but though Lao-tsze and 
Confucius* were the founders of religions entirely distinct, 
no hint is afforded us of their divergence. The list of Parsi 
writings extends over a period of three thousand years, but 
we look in vain for any estimate of the relations between 
the Zend Avesta and the Dabistan at its two extremes. It 
would be perhaps needless to discriminate the Sima Veda 
and the Yagur Veda from the Rig Veda (the Atharva Veda 
does not appear at all); but some indication of the epic 
character of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata would 
have been acceptable. But the obliteration of all distinc- 
tions between the authoritative books of an established 
religion and works of poetry or history, ought not to have 
caused any confusion between the literatures of rival faiths. 
Among the Hindu writings, however, between the Vedas and 
the laws of Manu, three works are enumerated which are not 
Hindu at all, but Singhalese—not Brahmanic, but Buddhist. 
The Mahiavamsa, placed ‘by Mr. Conway about B.C. 477— 
459, is a kind of royal chronicle, different parts of which 
bear different dates. The language in which it is written is 
not the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but the Pali of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. The author or compiler of the first thirty-seven 
chapters was Mahanima, the uncle of Dhatusena, king of 
Ceylon from 459 to 477 A.D.; the next section, written by 
a priest named Dharmakirti, carried down the history to 
1267 ; and a third hand has concluded it at 1758. The 
Raja-Waliya, which Mr. Conway ascribes to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., is of uncertain age; but the oldest portion of it 
is probably not so old as the corresponding part of the Ma- 
hdvamsa. The same date is affixed to the Raja-Ratnikara, 
though the Singhalese in which it is written is of a more 
modern form than that of the Raja-Waliya already named. 
The author was a certain Abhaya-Raja, who lived about the 
middle of the sixteenth century of our era! Even Upham’s 
translation, included by Mr. Conway among his “ principal 
authorities,” if not altogether trustworthy, would at least 


* Mr. Conway separates them by an interval of a century and a quarter. 
Max Miller, however, and other writers speak of them as at any rate during a 
part of their lives contemporary. 
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have enabled him to assign these works to their proper 
place among the Buddhist writings, subsequent to the col- 
lection of the “Three Baskets.” * 

The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures hardly meet with 
more satisfactory treatment. Of the Pentateuch we are told 
that “the tendency of modern criticism is to the conclusion 
that a large number of very ancient fragments, historical, 
legendary and poetic, were sifted, fused, or to use Ewald’s 
expression, compounded, into the books which we now have ; 
and that they assumed their present shape in the eleventh 
century B.C.” The primitive document which lies at the 
foundation of the books of Genesis and Exodus may possibly 
be ascribed to the period of Samuel, or placed a little later 
than that of Solomon. But if Mr. Conway had taken the least 
pains to acquaint himself with the views of Ewald, he could 
hardly have overlooked the fact that that great historian, in 
common with the vast majority of recent critics, postpones the 
completion of the Pentateuch till after the composition of 
the book of Deuteronomy, which he assigns to the seventh 
century.+ Nor have subsequent investigators contented _ 
themselves with leaving the question there. Prof. Russell 
Martineau, in accordance with the views of some of the 
Dutch scholars, has shewn in the pages of this Review{ that 
there is good ground for believing that a large portion of the 
Levitical legislation did not come into existence before the 
return from the captivity. If the Pentateuch is thus brought 
to the front too early, the book of Job seems not admitted 
till too late. Its date is, it is true, somewhat diffieult to 
determine: Mr. Conway, however, adopts a view of its origin 


* See ‘‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion,” by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, pp. 
827, 328. We donot know exactly what use has been made by Mr.-Conway 
of Upham’s translation ; but its grave deficiencies might have been corrected by 
the work of Turnour, which, though incomplete, is of far higher value. The 
further dates assigned to such books as Dhammapada (246 B.C.) and Kuddhaka 
Patha (250 B.C.) must likewise be received with some caution. The White 
Lotus of the Good Law is also referred to the year 246 B.C.; it is not, like 
Dhammapada and Kuddhaka Patha, included in the ‘‘ Three Baskets” acknow- 
ledged in Ceylon, which do not appear to have been reduced to writing till about 
88 B.C ; it is in Sanskrit, not Pali; but it does not seem possible to fix the 
year of its production with precision.—As I have been unable to resort to stan- 
dard works on this subject, I must express my obligations for the greater part 
of my information to T. Rhys Davids, Esq., late of Ceylon. 

+ History of Israel, I. p. 127, IV. p. 220, sqq, 

+ Theol. Rey. for Oct. 1872, p. 474, sqq. 
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which prevents him from finding a place for it till after the 
Jews had been brought in contact with some of the nations 
of the East in the sixth century. In the margin of the 
section “Sorrow and Death,” where an abridgement of it 
appears,* he characterises it as “ Hebrew or Persian.” This 
designation is explained in the Chronological Notes by the 
statement that it is a version probably of a Persian form of 
a Brahmanic story of similar character. As well might we 
say that Hamlet was a “version” of a French form+ of a 
Danish tale. If there be any book in the Old Testament 
which bears the stamp of strong individual genius, surely it 
is the book of Job. It stands entirely outside of the limits 
of pure Mosaism, but it is Semitic and not Aryan. Its 
author was not shut up in the domestic politics or faith of 
Israel; but it was from the wisdom of Teman and the civi- 
lisation of Egypt that he drew much of his argument and 
his imagery. The Satan who presents himself among the 
sons of God bears no resemblance to the Zoroastrian Ahri- 
man ; and the story of his ineffectual endeavours to prove 
that Job did not “serve God for nought” may have been 
the common property of the wide East as that of Othello 
was of Europe, but it needed a Hebrew Shakspeare to weld 
it into the earliest, and in some respects the greatest, tragic 
drama of the world. With the same want of critical per- 
ception (as we must consider it), Mr. Conway cites the open- 
ing and the closing chapters of the book of Isaiah as if they 
all alike came from the same pen; and upon this principle 
compiles into one passage verses from oracles against Phi- 
listia, against Moab, and against Babylon, separated by 
nearly two centuries. The result is described as “The 
Tyrant’s Fall.”t For this, perhaps, the wretched divisions 
of our English Bible are in part responsible ; but this plea 
does not excuse a similar treatment of some of the Psalms. 
Who would think it fair if some continental collector were 
to put together stanzas from Milton, Wesley, and Faber, and 
present the compound as a specimen of an English hymn? 
We may pass over Mr. Conway’s notices of the Septua- 


* P. 393, sqq. 

+ That of the novelist Belleforest. 

t pox., made up apparently from Is. xiii. 2, 3, 11, 12, xiv. 7, 12, 16, 26, 
30, and xvi. 5, 
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gint and the Apocrypha, as they are of slight importance ;* 
but graver issues are raised by his views of the growth of 
the New Testament. The Apocalypse, the book of Acts, 
and the Epistles of Paul, are the only books which he saves 
for the first century. The judgment which treats the book 
of Revelation and the letters of Paul as the earliest Christian 
documents which we possess, is no doubt a sound one; but 
its correctness seems almost fortuitous, for the next sentence 
sweeps away the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Galatians, 
the Colossians, and Timothy (together with that to the 
Hebrews and those bearing the names of Peter, James, John 
and Jude), as of uncertain date and apocryphal authorship. 
Why the Epistle to the Galatians should be thus boldly 
struck out, we are at a loss to conceive ; the hardiest eritics 
(with the exception of Bruno Bauer+) have never ventured 
to impugn its authenticity ; and it is difficult to know on 
what grounds it should be thrown overboard while the Epistle 
to the Philippians is retained. A still stronger reversal of 
accepted decisions is to be found in the priority assigned to 
the book of Acts. If there is any point on which all schools 
are agreed, it surely is that this book supplemented, instead 
of preceding, the Gospel of Luke. Mr. Conway, however, 
thinks otherwise. In virtue, perhaps, of the narrative of 
the voyage of Paul to which the use of the first person lends 
so fresh an air, he reserves a place for this work among the 
earliest productions of the primitive church. The four Gos- 
pels are all relegated into the second century, that of Mat- 
thew being referred to its first quarter, that of Mark being 
set down near its last, while intermediate positions are pro- 
vided for those of Luke and John. This theory, however, 
brings down the composition of the Gospel of Mark hazard- 


* Mr. Conway places the version of the Septuagint in the year 250 B.C. It 
is, however, clear that the translation was not made all at once ; but the point 
is of minor interest except as it helps us to fix the date of the book of Wisdom, 
the author of which seems to have been acquainted with the Greek rendering 
of the Pentateuch and Isaiah. The period assigned by Mr. Conway (B.C. 250 
—300) would thus appear to be too early. —The ‘‘ four books of Esdras, ranging 
from B.C. 150—31,” are in reality only two. The Vatican MS. contains two 
books of Esdras, the first being the book known by that name in our Apoerypha, 
and the second being the canonical Ezra. In the Vulgate, however, the canon- 
ical Ezra stands first ; Nehemiah is designated the second book of Esdras; what 
we know as the first book of Esdras follows in the third place; and the so-called 
second book, of which no Greek text exists, comes fourth and last. 


t+ Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, I. p. 101. 
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ously late; nor are we aware of any strong grounds for 
postponing it till after the appearance of the fourth Gospel. 

Altogether it must be said that the value of the book 
before us is needlessly impaired by these rash remarks. 
For the general purposes of comparative religion, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into the “results of modern criticism ” of 
the Christian Scriptures. Their position in the history of 
thought is sufficiently well known to enable their contents 
to be correctly estimated by the side of the Vedas or the 
Koran without any previous determination of the authorship 
of Epistles or the order of the Gospel narratives. The in- 
version of a couple of books of the New Testament is of 
light consequence compared with the transposition of writ- 
ings belonging to one language or religion into another a 
millennium or so too soon; but such critical lapses throw 
an air of inexactness over the whole work, and somewhat 
detract from our appreciation of the genial sympathy which 
has evidently directed its preparation. It may be hoped 
that in a future edition Mr. Conway will substitute for his 
Chronological Notes an introduction such as he well knows 
how to write, which may pass in rapid review the genius 
of each great faith, assign to the various phases of its de- 
velopment the books respectively belonging to them, and 
thus assist his readers in taking a general survey over the 
wide field through which he is so admirably qualified, by 
the range of his own reading and the delicacy of his per- 
ceptions, to be their guide. 

It remains to point out as briefly as possible some of the 
remarkable coincidences in the principles of morals and 
religion which Mr. Conway’s diligence and tact have brought 
together. Hillel* and Confucius} enunciated the same 
warning in almost the same words, 

“ What you do not wish done to yourself, do not to others ;” 
and the Arab sages supply a similar repetition} of the more 
pointed Hindu proverb, 

“Do not force on thy neighbour a hat that hurts thine own 
head.’’§ 

To return good for evil ceases to be a virtue peculiarly 
enjoined on (would that we could also say practised by) 


AS 69/90 B 1p ee aeX3Ts § xl. 
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Christians ; for the followers of Lao-tsze are bidden to “ re~ 
compense injury with kindness ;’* the Buddhist finds in 
Dhammapada the command, 


“Let a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome evil 
by good ; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, and the liar 
by truth ;’+ 
and Mohammed assigns the deeper reason already revealed 
by Jesus, 


“For God loveth that you should cast into the depths of your 
souls the roots of his perfections.” { 


All class distinctions are abolished, and the foundations 
of universal brotherhood are laid by the simple question of 
Vémana, 


“Of what caste is He who speaks in the pariah ?”§ 


In this vast circle, however, particular duties are not to 
be lost in general obligations, and Indian wisdom provides 
in a breath for the aged and the young: 


“ Educate thy children; then thou wilt know how much thou 
owest thy father and mother ;’|| 


for servants— 


“ What sort of master is that who does not honour his servants 
while they discharge their duty?.... By taking up the whole 
time of a servant, by increasing expectation, by denying reward, 
the ill-disposed master is recognised. Favourable discourse to a 
servant, presents that denote affection, even in blaming faults 
taking notice of virtues, these are the manners of a kind master. 
He who knows how to consider his servants, abounds in good 
ones ;’ 


and for animals.** Beneath a tropic sky, the flamingoes 
and green parrotstt suggest the same lessons as the ravens 
and the lilies of the field upon the hills of Galilee ; and the 
Persian poet discloses the same source of hidden wealth as 
Christ : 

“Place your affections on the Creator of the universe: that 
will suffice.” tf 


From this quarter, also, comes a tale of a treasure hid in 
* pxcrX. + COCOLXXXI. tT ccoxu1. § cocoxxty. 


|| COXXXIX, {J coouxi. ** OOOXXVIII. ++ COCOLXVII. 
tt pexiv. 
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a field,* which relates that the finder, unlike the buyer in 
the gospel story, insisted on sharing his discovery with the 
original owner, who in his turn refused to receive it; and 
a few words sum up with unsurpassed pathos the parable 
of the virgins : 

“A poor man watched a thousand years before the gate of 
Paradise. Then, while he snatched one little nap—it opened, 
and shut.” + 


From the far North rings out a note of blended caution 
and trust in human nature: 


“No one is so good that no failing attends him, nor so bad as 
to be good for nothing ;” 


while a Chinese proverb compresses into one brief maxim 
the art of living with others: 


“When alone, think of your own faults ; when in company, 
forget those of others.’ § 


In spite of this advice, however, divisions may be inevit- 
able here; but in the future, if Mohammed's insight is 
correct, they shall disappear : 

“ All have a quarter of the heaven to which they turn them ; 
but wherever ye be, hasten emulously after good ; God will one 
day bring you all together.” || 


Should any hapless soul be left to struggle with an adverse 
destiny, one spirit, at any rate, was ready to bear it com- 
pany even in its conflicts and its pains, for,in one of the 
finest extracts of the book, Kwan-yin, a Fo (Chinese Budd- 
hist) prophetess, answers by implication the “comfortable” 
doctrine of the sovereign mercy of God in the torments of 
the damned, and declares : 

“ Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation, 
never enter into final peace alone ; but for ever and everywhere 
will I strive for the universal redemption of every creature 
throughont all worlds. Until all are delivered, never will I leave 
the world of sin, sorrow, and struggle, but will remain where 
Tam.’ 


But her self-imposed privations shall at length have an 


* DLX. + CCOOLXXVIII, t+ Saemund’s Edda, coconxx, 
§ cOcOLXxxIv. || LXXXIV. | cccLiil. 
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end, if the Arabian saying (relating, it is true, to a wholly 
different order of conceptions) may be trusted : 

“In the last day, when all things save paradise shall have 
passed away, God will look upon hell, and in that instant its 
flames shall be extinguished for ever.” * 


It must be confessed, however, that we have here morality, 
sometimes “touched with emotion,” and sometimes destitute 
of it, rather than religion. And so far as Mr. Conway’s 
extracts enable us to judge, it appears that religion, in the 
sense of personal communion with God, finds more fervent 
expression in the Semitic than in the Aryan mind. This 
is observable even in the treatment of nature, which is but 
the vesture of the unseen Will. The metaphysical phrases 
‘of the hymns to Brahma*+ and Vishnut do not thrill us 
like the joyousness of the hundred and fourth psalm; and 
it is to the Koran that we must go to strike another note in 
the same chord of sympathy with universal life. 

“ Hast thou not heard how all in the heavens and in the earth 


uttereth the praise of God? The very birds as they spread their 
wings? Every creature knoweth its prayer and its praise.” § 


The relations between Deity and his creatures are those 
of reason rather than affection ; their quality is that of light, 
not warmth. It is the Mohammedan traditions||—even in 
their Persian dress, for the genius of religion triumphs over 
nationality—which exhibit with most beauty the deep sense 
of the abiding presence of God, to which the habit of prayer, 
in the bazaar, on the river-bank, or by the road-side, as 
well as in the mosque, bears such touching witness. Spiri- 
tual religion is not, indeed, ignored. Hindu pilgrimages 
gave birth to the pungent protest, 

“Going to holy Benares will make no pig an elephant ;” 
and the land of the fakirs further humiliates ritualism with 
the quiet saying, 

“ Religion which consists in postures of the limbs is just a 
little inferior to the exercises of the wrestler.” ** 


But only here and there do we seem clearly to touch the 
“higher pantheism” which blends in one the spiritual forces 


* DOOXY. +10; £ on. § out. 
|| OLXVI., OLXVII. 9] cLXxIv. ** OOXXVIL. 
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of the universe, without however destroying the individual- 
ity of the soul. Of this, the following passage of the Zend 
Avesta may serve as an example: 


“God appears in the best thought, the truth of speech and the 
sincerity of action, giving through his pure spirit health, pros- 
perity, devotion and eternity to this universe. He is the Father 
of all truth.” * 


It is natural, therefore, that of the language of penitence, 
of consciousness and confession of sin, there should be little 
trace among the Aryan hymns. The Vedic prayer, “to be 
united by devout meditation with the Spirit supremely blest 
and intelligent,’-+ contains no provision for the wounded 
and struggling conscience ; the passionate utterances of the 
fifty-first psalm would be unintelligible to the mystics of 
the far East; even in the midst of the sorrow and misery 
by which he is surrounded, it is by his own strength that 
man is to rise to higher things—it is by the path of intel- 
lectual enlightenment rather than by that of moral conflict 
that his progress is to be made; and so the whole range of 
Aryan literature does not appear capable of producing any- 
thing like the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

The last section of Mr. Conway’s book is entitled “ Sanc- 
tions.” Its general purport is to illustrate the well-known 
couplet, 

* Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 


But how far this unseen attendance will follow us, is left 
obscure. “Let the motive be in the deed,” it is well said in 
the Bhagavat Ghita ;§ and Rama truly declares that 


“Virtue is a service man owes himself: though there were no 
heaven nor any God to rule the world, it were not the less the 
binding law of life.”’| 


The belief in immortality need not, however, be confounded 
with “ otherworldliness ;” and we are surprised that the 
intense moral conviction which formerly shaped itself into 


* Oxyvil. + CLXx, 

+ See in particular the four vivid pictures from the book of Ardai Viraf, the 
Persian Dante (one of which, however, has strayed a long way from its compa- 
nions), DOXXXVII., DOOXXVII., DOOXXX., DOXXXII. 

§ DOLXVI. 

|| puvr.; the whole passage is of remarkable force and elevation. 
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the doctrines of heaven and hell, and now re-appears as the 
striving after perfection, receives no fuller recognition as the 
prophecy of an endless destiny. It is not at least for want 
of testimonies. The oldest monuments of human thought,* 
the ripest genius of human wisdom, the deepest insight of 
human love, have ail contributed their choicest fruits to 
nurture the faith of an undying life. The noblest races, and 
minds which seem to stand above race and belong to man- 
kind, have found in this hope the spring and the spur of all 
aspiration, and the prospect of the solution of problems in- 
determinable here. The new philosophy may perhaps be 
summed up in the words of Omar Khéyam (eleventh 
century, A.D.), with which Mr. Conway closes his selection : 


“ Resign thyself, then, to make what little paradise thou canst 
here below; for as for that beyond, thou shalt arrive there, or 
thou shalt not.” : 


But it must at any rate be remembered that on this great 
theme the “symphony of religions ” does not in reality thus 
fade away in a doubt. 

J. EsTLIn CARPENTER. 


IV.—THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION FOR 1872-73. 


THERE are not many subjects on which the press has been 
more busy during the last few years than on all the various 
topics which have arisen in connection with plans for Na- 
tional Education. Government returns of the most compre- 
hensive nature extending over many volumes, reports as 
to educational methods adopted at home and abroad, the pub- 
lications of associations founded for the promotion of anta- 
gonistic principles, volumes published by earnest workers 
in defence of their own plans and criticising the opinions 
and proposals of others, pamphlets and leading articles 
without number—all shew how deep an interest is felt in 


* We have not space to multiply quotations from the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, the Hindu Vedas, or the Iranian Zend Avesta, to say nothing of Plato. 
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the attempt to arrive at a thorough solution of the difficul- 
ties which still surround our attempts to secure a sound 
system of elementary instruction for the people. 

I am well aware how difficult it must be for any one to 
say anything new upon so well-worn a theme, and I have no 
such ambitious idea. But, at the same time, I believe that 
many who are interested in the matter never carefully go 
through the Annual Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and fail therefore to learn from the most trust- 
worthy source our true educational condition. Blue Books 
are so-universally thought to be dull reading, long tables 
of figures have such a deterrent influence, that, frightened 
by casually opening the Report, very few have the courage 
to study what, after all, is a most interesting contribution to 
our general knowledge of the circumstances in which many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen are living. I cannot 
help feeling convinced that if the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Schools, which are yearly printed in the Appendices to the 
Blue Book, were carefully read, many very common mis- 
takes regarding our present plans would be corrected, and 
very many of the difficulties which prevent a general and 
truly national system of thorough instruction being adopted 
would be removed. 

No error is more common, for instance, among the more 
conservative writers on educational matters than to dwell 
with complacency upon the vast amount which voluntary 
zeal, aided by Government grants, has done to meet the 
wants of the community, and to quote the figures which 
prove that school accommodation is provided fur over two 
millions of children, while the names of nearly two millions 
are enrolled as attending school with more or less regularity. 
The number of children for whom no accommodation is pro- 
vided is not inquired into; how many who are on the register, 
but attend only so irregularly that the training they receive 
is not worthy of the name of education, is not considered ; nor 
do the majority even of those who do go into these almost 
self-evident considerations think of inquiring whether the 
instruction given to those who do attend with systematic 
regularity is worthy of the name of education. Although 
the brief Report of the Committee does throw light upon 
these subjects, and the figures in the 2nd Appendix of the 
Blue Book give much information to those accustomed to 
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statistics, yet it is needful to read the Inspectors’ Reports 
to obtain a clear conception as to the lamentable deficiency 
which exists all over the country in really educational ma- 
chinery, and to recognize how much still remains to be done, 
before we can speak of our duty being even in the remotest 
degree accomplished. In order to prove the correctness of 
these statements, I shall no doubt have to traverse ground 
familiar to many readers, but we cannot dwell too often 
upon the facts while public opinion is still so apathetic 
to the educational requirements of the country. Till the 
national conscience is awakened to act, we must be content 
to bear a reiteration of the unwelcome truth, hoping that 
popular indifference, like the unjust judge, will at last do 
what is required, if it only be to free itself from our con- 
tinual appeals. The accommodation provided for by existing 
schools, although it is in excess of the number of children 
on the register, is far from being sufficient to receive the 
number of children who ought to be in attendance at school. 
The Education Department has generally assumed that this 
number is one-sixth of the whole population. The number 
for whom school accommodation ought to be provided in En- 
gland and Wales would be one-sixth of 23,067,835, the esti- 
mated population in the year 1872, or 3,866,639, instead of 
2,379,829, reported as existing. But even these figures do 
not completely shew the deficiency, as many places have a 
surplus accommodation, while other districts are absolutely 
destitute of any proper schools. Mr, Du Port, the Inspector 
for the county of Berks, for instance, reports that, “exclud- 
ing all boroughs and neglecting all parishes too small to 
stand alone, we have visited 199 rural school disticts, com- 
prising 309 separate schools or departments of schools. Of 
these 199 parishes, only 73 are possessed of sufficient school 
accommodation, whilst 100 are deficient in their amount of 
school space, and 26 deficient on the ground of having mixed 
schools without separate offices for the sexes..... Of these 
199 parishes, in the rural portion of my district, there were 
but 16 possessed of no school whatever.’* The Rev. C. F. 
Johnstone, who reports on the counties of Bedford and 
Huntingdon, gives a table shewing that in “219 boroughs, 
parishes, &c., inspected by him, 82 were sufficiently sup- 


* Com. of Council’s Report for 1872-73, p. 71. 
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plied, 34 need no supply, 39 were imperfectly supplied, and 
64 were without any supply, though requiring it.” Mr. 
Williams, the Inspector of Cardigan, Pembroke, and part 
of Carmarthen, reports (p. 242) of a group of 14 parishes in 
the south-west of Pembrokeshire, containing an area of about 
60 square miles and a population of about 5000, “that 13 
schools would be needed fairly to supply its wants, and yet 
it contained only one annual-grant sufficient school. There 
were a number of other schools, but they were all inefficient 
in premises or instruction, or both, and some of them were 
wretched.” 

In another group, comprising 30 parishes in the north- 
east of Pembrokeshire, containing an area of 140 square 
miles and a population of above 11,000, “there ought to 
have been 23 efficient schools, but Mr. Williams only found 
one in receipt of annual grants, and four others which were 
occasionally inspected, and were moderately efficient in re- 
spect of instruction.” The same gentleman reports on another 
group of parishes in the neighbourhood of Lampeter, “ con- 
taining an area of 180 square miles and a population of 
more than 15,000, which would require about 32 schools, ° 
but in it he found only seven annual-grant schools, and six 
of these were very small, containing in the aggregate an 
average attendance of about 220” (p. 242). He sums up the 
condition of his district as follows : 


*T find that there ought to be in my district altogether about 285 
schools, containing about 320 departments under separate teachers. 
There were, I believe, in August, 1872, 130 annual-grant schools, 
containing 138 departments, under 139 certificated teachers, in 
operation. Hence there was a deficiency of about 155 schools, 
or 182 departments. When the School Boards formed had done 
all that they were intending, and when all other schools not re- 
ceiving Government grants were made efficient, which cannot be 
the case before 1875, there will still be at least a deficiency of 
about 93 schools.” 


These are statements made after the inquiries ordered by 
the Education Department had been made, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Elementary Education Act, and 
after the effect of the six months’ grace had been felt in 
all the districts mentioned. So that, notwithstanding that 
the abnormal exercise of sectarian zeal had done its work, 
we see that the mere requirements of school accommodation 
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were miserably defective. All these quotations have been 
taken, as my readers will observe, from rural districts, and 
not from large towns ; yet a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
for January 1874, who has devoted great skill and ingenuity 
in praise of the results of the Education Act, tells us that 
“the voluntary system has been weakest in the great towns, 
because there it has been unable to cope with the rapid 
ageregation of great masses of poverty.”* If their condition 
is worse than Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
South Wales, I cannot think that there is much ground for 
exultation in the great things accomplished for National 
Education under the voluntary system. But all the facts 
which J have hitherto quoted refer simply to the amount of 
accommodation provided for children in schools which, being 
in receipt of annual grants from Government or being under 
occasional inspection, are reckoned as being efficient for the 
purposes of the Act, without considering how much use is 
made of the accommodation thus provided. 

It is hardly possible to understand the difficulties which 
in certain parts of the country prevent the regular attend- 
ance of children at school. I do not mean those difficulties 
which arise from the unwillingness of parents to lose the 
small earnings they may receive from their children being 
employed during the time they ought to be spending in 
school, nor those arising from the poverty which prevents 
their providing the fees or the necessary clothing and food 
they must have while receiving instruction, but absolute 
physical difficulties, which seem to make it even dangerous 
to the lives of the children to go to school. The Rev. D. J. 
Stewart, M.A., is the Inspector for Cambridge, Essex, Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk and Suffolk, and in his very valuable 
Report states, on p. 157: 

“The district in which I now have to work contains the 17 
parishes of Marshland, and also stretches over a large part of the 
great level of the fens. A country which has been won from the 
waters In comparatively recent times may be expected to have 
physical peculiarities interfering considerably with attendance at 
school, and the most important of these is the absence of good 
roads. ‘There are some parishes of which the surveyors have told 
me that for one mile of hard or stoned road there are three of tracks 


* Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1874, p. 223. 
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or ‘droves,’ which in winter or wet seasons are nearly impassable, 
A gig or a dog-cart cannot be driven along these droves in winter- 
time, and they are certainly unfit for children’s use. They are 
tracks of deep, tenacious mud. 

“The population is thinly scattered over wide areas, intersected 
in all directions with drains, which are only occasionally bridged 
over, so that the hard roads, which can be used in all seasons of 
the year, are often too circuitous to be of much practical value. 
I know two villages which are said to be about five miles apart 
in dry weather, but are twenty miles by road in winter-time. A 
school in the fens, which I see every year, is only nine miles 
from Cambridge in the middle of summer; but the road which 
I have to use in the spring is a roundabout route of about twenty 
miles. After rain, two miles of the short track cannot be used. 

“T have walked six miles and eight miles in certain parishes 
without being able to find any central positions where schools 
might be placed within tolerable distance of the mass of the 
population ; and the rector of one large parish is of opinion that 
at least five schools should be provided for the population in 
which he is interested. Last February I was in a school built 
for the convenience of an outlying hamlet in a fen parish, and 
out of 41 children present, I think it may be said that there were 
not more than a dozen whose clothes were not wet through. 
Many of these children had walked three miles to the schvol in 
the rain. 

** Another parish lately formed extends over 5600 acres, and 
has a population of 866 persons. 

* The names of 57 children are entered on the register of the 
school ; but 27 of them live at distances varying betw een three 
miles and three quarters of a mile from the school, in cottages 
built in the ‘droves, which children cannot walk along for at 
least four months of the year. The rector of this parish describes 
the droves as follows: ‘Only waggons and carts can pass, and 
these with great difficulty. I have myself, when compelled to 
visit the sick, been up to my knees in mud.’ He remarks also, 
that ‘the children who are unable to attend school in the winter 
are just those who are wanted at all other times in the field.’ 

“Several of these children, if they come to school, have to 
cross wide drains by means of single planks, without any hand- 
rails, which answer for bridges in these parts. Within the last 
two years, three children have slipped off these planks and been 
drowned. 

“ At no great distance from this parish, there is a school which 
is attended by children whose homes are in outlying isolated por- 
tions of nine distinct parishes. Out of 34 children who passed 
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through this school in the year ended 31st March, 1872, 15 had 
to walk four miles a day, and 2 of them six miles a day. Out of 
58 children who were present at all during the year ended 31st 
March, 1873, 7 had to walk six miles a day, 5 of them five miles 
a day, and 26 four miles a day. Attendance under such circum- 
stances depends on the weather. The room may be full on one 
day and empty the next.” 


Of course this is the description of an exceptional dis- 
trict, but it shews that when we speak of school accommo- 
dation being provided, it does not necessarily follow that 
instruction is being given. 

But we are aware that even in ordinary districts schools 
are very often not filled, and that the accommodation pro- 
vided is by no means a measure of the education which is 
being imparted. The returns which the Education Depart- 
ment has published prove this, as every one at all interested 
in national education knows only too well. It has been 
the standing argument in favour of the enactment of a law 
compelling attendance. The accommodation provided in 
schools receiving annual grants is 2,295,894. The number 
of children on the registers is 1,968,888,* while the average 
attendance only reached 1,336,158, only 58:1 per cent. of the 
accommodation provided. And when we come to ask how 
many of these had attended with sufficient regularity as to 
qualify them for presentation to the Inspector, we find that 
the whole number was only 1,148,253, of whom 355,547 
were infants who were not to be examined in the standards, 
How impossible it is to expect any great educational results 
under such circumstances is of course self-evident. In view 
of these facts, is it not a deplorable omission in our present 
educational code, that while compulsion can be exercised 
only by School Boards, their election has been left permis- 
sive where sufficient accommodation exists; and even 
where, from a deficiency being shewn to exist, a School 
Board has been ordered to be elected, it is left to the free 
will of that Board whether compulsion shall be enforced or 
not? I notice that at least in-one instance a School Board 
has fixed the year when’ compulsion is to cease at the ripe 


* This number is not given in the Blue Book. I quote it from an admirable 
pamphlet of the Rev. John Wilkinson, entitled, ‘‘School Boards in Country 
Parishes.” Mr. Wilkinson states (p. 8) that he received the information on 
application from the Department. 
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age of ten years! What crime has England committed 
that a benefit freely given to Scotland, where every parish 
has its School Board, and must enforce the attendance at 
school of every child between the ages of five and thirteen, 
should be withheld from it? The Clauses 69 and 70 of the 
Scotch Act are full and explicit, and could easily be applied 
to England, with those necessary alterations which the dif- 
ferences of Scotch from English law would demand. 

Non-attendance at school and irregularity of attendance 
will never be cured until compulsion is made universal, 
and as yet one-half of England and Wales are excluded 
from this advantage. No doubt it would be advisable 
not to rely solely upon direct compulsory measures for 
the attainment of regular attendance. Indirect means are 
not to be regarded as of small importance, and again the 
Scotch Act might serve as a model for English legisla- 
tion. Clause 72 enacts that “any person who receives into 
his house as a domestic servant, or who employs as a farm 
servant, or as a worker in a mine, factory or workshop, or 
assistant in a shop, a child under thirteen who has not 
attended school regularly for at least three years between 
the age of five and thirteen, and is unable to read and write, 
and who continues such child in his employment after 
notice from the School Board of the parish or burgh, or an 
officer thereof, that he has not received elementary educa- 
tion, shall be deemed thereby to undertake the duty of a 
parent with respect to the elementary education of such 
child, so long as he remains in his employment; and shall 
be liable to be proceeded against, and to be fined or impri- 
soned, as herein before provided in the case of a parent, 
should he grossly and without reasonable excuse fail to 
perform such duty; but the duty of the parent shall not 
thereby be discharged or diminished, nor shall the parent 
be thereby exempted from liability to be proceeded against 
as aforésaid.” 

This is no novel suggestion: many years ago the principle 
was advocated in a pamphlet by Mr. Thomas Wrigley, of 
Bury, and the advantages were clearly pointed out of enlist- 
ing the self-interest of the parents in behalf of the education 
of their children. The object is of such general and para- 
mount importance, that nothing should be left undone 
which can help in securing the attendance of all children 
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at school. Every one admits that the idéa of compulsion 
as applied to education is no longer so distasteful to our 
legislature as it was a few years ago. I hardly think that 
any gentlemen, even after the short experience we have 
had, would be bold enough to say in the House of Commons, 
as Mr. Leatham did on the 8th of July, 1870, that “the 
principle is foreign to our tastes, habits and sentiments, and 
it will be found impracticable to apply it to the country 
at large.” It is not difficult to collect evidence from the 
Reports of the Inspectors as to the beneficent influence 
which the enforcement of compulsion has already had in 
every case whiere it has been put into operation. Mr. 
Kennedy (p. 97) says: “The increase of numbers in actual 
and average attendance in Manchester is highly satisfactory. 
The percentage of increase being 26°6 per cent. for scholars 
in actual attendance, and almost the same rate for their 
average attendance, viz. 261 per cent., seems to prove that 
the attendances must have been wonderfully regular in the 
past year.” In addition to these facts, Mr. Kennedy reports 
(p. 98), that mainly through the agency of the School Board 
200 utterly destitute children have been sent to certified 
industrial schools. Mr. Warburton (p. 202) reports an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. in average attendance in Portsmouth 
as the result of “the commendable energy” of the School 
3oard. Mr. Du Port (p. 74) states that “it is estimated 
that there are not more than 50 children now in Reading 
of the elementary school age who are not in attendance at 
some school.” But the strongest evidence in favour of 
compulsion can be quoted from Stockport, where the average 
attendance has been increased 52°8 per cent., the actual 
attendance 79:9 per cent. the number on the register 702 
per cent.* The gradual introduction of the system is robbing 
it of all the terrors which theorists expected would attend 
its application. Mr. Leatham’s fearful pictures of policemen 
“peeping through the keyhole,” or, more awful still, “law 
being trampled under foot in the midst of tumult and blood- 
shed,” have been shewn to partake of the usual character 
of prophecies as to the results of reform in this country ; 
and yet we have had only three years’ experience of com- 
pulsion at the outside. In a few years’ time, when we have 


* School Board Chronicle, Dec, 20th, 18738. 
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become accustomed to it, children will be sent to school as 
a matter of course, without one thought of the compulsory 
law, which will have become part of the tradition of the 
land ; and as in Germany and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and most of the Swiss Cantons, we shall see the beneficial 
fruit of legislation having moulded the habits of the people 
into a recognition of the worth of education. In a little 
pamphlet, whose value must not be measured by its size, 
the Clerk of the Sheffield School Board has published some 
“Notes on National Education in Continental Europe.” 
Mr. Moss states (p. 6): 


“ Something more has been achieved than the mere efficient 
working of compulsion. The duty of parents to attend to the 
education of their children has been thoroughly instilled into the 
minds of the people. In Prussia, people laugh at the idea of 
being compelled to send their children to school, because scarcely 
any one thinks of disregarding what he knows to be a primary 
duty. ... Active, intelligent citizens are to be met with in Saxony 
who would have difficulty in giving you the merest notion of the 
working of a compulsory system of education, because they have 
never seen compulsion enforced. 

“T have been astonished, on looking at the registers of school 
attendance in some of the common schools, to note how few cases 
of absenteeism, without reasonable excuse, are recorded. One of 
the directors of a public elementary school in a populous manu- 
facturing district assured me that, out of 2500 scholars, scarcely 
a score were away without proper reasons having been given, and 
he shewed me large folio pages of the class registers with less 
than a dozen absences marked for which sufficient excuses had 
not been furnished.” 


Evidence like this can be multiplied indefinitely. After 
a few years the compulsory law will rarely be enforced, 
because all children will be at school; but for the present 
_oue-half of England is unprovided with School Boards, and 
therefore compulsion cannot be enforced. The first and 
most needed amendment of our present Educational Code 
is an enactment that in all places School Boards shall be 
elected, and that compulsion shall be universally enforced 
between the ages of five and thirteen years. 

But we must not only consider the accommodation pro- 
vided and the attendance of children at school when trying 
to obtain a clear conception of what is accomplished in 
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behalf of National Education in England. Dr. Hodgson, 
in a paper which he read before the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science at Belfast in 1867, 
quoted the remark of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, that “in certain schools he could tell pretty accu- 
rately by the pupils’ faces how long they had been at school. 
The longer the period, the more stupid, vacant and expres- 
sionless the face.” When we do get children to school, we 
should see to it, that they receive proper instruction. I fear 
that at present there are not many of our elementary schools 
which can be spoken of as thoroughly efficient educational 
institutions. The results attained, as tested by the annual 
examinations, are truly miserable. Of course every one is 
by this time well acquainted with the often-quoted figures, 
that out of the 1,968,888 children upon the registers, only 
792,706 were qualified by attendance to be presented for 
examination, in addition to the 355,547 infants who had 
made the attendances, but were not old enough for individual 
examination in the standards. To touch the 820,635 unqua- 
lified children, as well as the still larger number who have 
never even had their names on a school register, a compul- 
sory law is needed ; but it is useless and disingenuous to lay 
the blame of the small amount of knowledge gained by the 
792,706 on irregularity of attendance. These have at any rate 
made the attendances required by the New Code, 716,951 
having been in attendance over 250 times, and the remain- 
ing 75,755 having attended over 150 times under the Half- 
time Acts, or in accordance with Article 20 b, in rural dis- 
tricts.° In these cases the teachers have had every chance; 
and yet we all know how poor is the result. I will not go 
over the ground which has been so frequently trodden by 
educational controversialists as to the small number who 
are able to pass in the sixth standard, although even Mr. 
Fitch’s paper in the Fortnightly (the very ablest attack I 
have seen on the use made of the fact that only 11,296 were 
able to satisfy the examiners in the highest standard) is 
only an attempt to extenuate an acknowledged failure. 
The comparison which Mr, Mundella made in the House of 
Commons on the 18th of March, 1870, still holds good: 
“We have never yet passed 20,000 in a population of 
20,000,000 to the sixth standard in one year; whereas old 
Prussia, without her recent aggrandizement, passed nearly 
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380,000 every year.” But as these figures have been so 
often dealt with, it may be well to look at them from 
another point of view. 

In Part II. of the Appendix to the Government Report, 
a table is given shewing the percentage of children on the 
school registers at different ages from four to over fourteen. 
No table is given of the percentage of the average attend- 
ance ; but if we apply the figures given to this second class, 
we shall obtain a result approximately correct. 


The number in average attendance is 1,336,158. 
The percentage of children on the register is— 


Under 7 years of age, 37°79 ; in average attendance, 504,934 


Between 7 and 8 ... 11°75; A: . 156,991 
ip Sand 9... 12:0: i #4 160,331 

as 9 and 10... 11:4; A 152,327 
PECADO | * f 132,689 
pee and le | OO. be 7 104,888 

EX DOVGR ee tear, ct 9:28; “A ‘ 123,944 


That these estimates are nearly correct will be seen, that 
while the exact number in average attendance as given in 
the Blue Book is 1,336,158, the estimates account for 
1,336,104, a difference of only 54. 

As individual examination according to the New Code 
only begins at seven years of age, I have added all the per- 
centages below that age, and find that the infants make 
somewhat more than a third of the whole. Of their attain- 
ments of course we know nothing; but if they have been 
taught to observe, and have learned to use their fingers 
deftly, we may be satisfied with the result. If with this 
preparation they were to enter the girls’ or boys’ school, 
we might well expect that they would be fit to pass the first 
standard after a year’s training; so that all between the 
ages of seven and eight ought to be presented in that stan- 
dard, which only asks that a child should “read a short 
paragraph from a book used in the school not confined to 
words of one syllable ; should copy in manuscript character 
a line of print, and write from dictation a few common words ; 
and, finally, should be able to do sums in addition and sub- 
traction of numbers of not more than four figures, and 
know the multiplication-table as far as 6 times 12.” In 
other words, we should expect that 156,991 children would 
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be presented in the first standard. Instead: of this number, 
however, the Government returns shew that 258,946 were 
presented ; and of this number 66,950 failed to pass in all 
the three subjects. 

The children between eight and nine, to the number of 
160,331, ought to be presented in the second standard ; but 
here, again, the actual number exceeds those whose age 
might have been expected to fit them for the examination, 
and 172,391 came forward, of whom 37,864 failed to pass 
in all the branches. In the two paltry elementary standards 
we find, therefore, an excess of presentations amounting to 
114,015. But when we reach the third standard we find a 
falling off of the numbers, though its requirements are still 
of the most rudimentary kind, viz. in reading : a short para- 
graph from a book more advanced than the one used in the 
second standard ; in writing: asentence slowly dictated once 
by a few words at atime from the same book ; and in arith- 
metic: long division and compound rules (money). If all 
the children between 9 and 10 were presented, there would 
have been 152,527 ; but there were only 111,453 presented, 
and of these 38,592 did not succeed in all the three subjects. 
Between ten and eleven, the number we should expect is 
132,689 ; but those presented in the fourth standard were 
only 66,925, of whom 21,705 failed. Between eleven and 
twelve, 104,888 should have been presented in the fifth stan- 
dard; but the Covernment return gives only 36,843, and 
of these 12,520 failed. The number of children above twelve 
I have estimated at 123,944, and certainly I think it no 
exorbitant demand that they should be able to pass the sixth 
standard ; but instead, only 15,031 were presented, and of 
these 6212 could not satisfy the examiners in all three 
subjects. 

I hardly think that any additional evidence is needed to 
shew that our present plans “have failed,” to quote the 
words of the Bishop of Manchester, “to accomplish, or half 
accomplish, what they ought to have done.” 

What are the causes of this want of success? I cannot 
help thinking that to some extent we can find the cause in 
the fact that very many schools have not been established 
so much for the purpose of giving sound secular instruction, 
as for the special object of maintaining denominational in- 
fluence. It is not pleasant to find fault with those who have 
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been doing the greater part of the little educational work 
which has been done in this country, and yet I feel com- 
pelled to say that it does seem to me that the Church of 
England has established schools rather for the purpose of 
training children to become members of the Church than 
with the object of giving such knowledge as would make 
good citizens. The history of all efforts for the promotion 
of national education in England, with few exceptions, has 
followed the same course. Men with a strong desire to 
promote some scheme of true national education have set 
to work, with the small means which voluntary enthusiasm 
placed at their disposal. They have been met with obloquy 
and abuse ; they have persevered and seemed likely to suc- 
ceed. Then sectarian jealousy stepped in: it was feared 
the education of the country might fall into the hands of 
those unconnected with the Establishment, and a rival 
scheme was started. The vast resources of the Church suc- 
cessfully crushed the unsectarian efforts of unorganized phi- 
lanthropy, and then the admirers of Anglicanism point to 
its noble deeds, forgetting or ignoring the ignoble source of 
its activity. The history of the British and Foreign School 
Society and of the National School Society ; the records of 
the National Public School Association, opposed by the 
Manchester and Salford educationalists ; the recent efforts 
of the National Education League, which were immediately 
counteracted by the National Education Union, are all cases 
in point. It is hardly open to question that the ordinary 
Church schools have neglected secular for what is commonly 
called religious, but should more correctly be termed theo- 
logical subjects, to the manifest injury of their scholars, 
- whose deficient intellectual cultivation prevents anything 
like an intelligent comprehension of the doctrinal instruc- 
tion offered. Of course I am aware that the Government 
now requires, under the Time-table Conscience Clause, that 
religious instruction shall only be given before or after, or 
before and after, each meeting of the school, and that the 
Committee of Council have enacted that at each morning 
and afternoon meeting of the school there shall be two con- 
secutive hours set apart for secular instruction. But this 
condition has been in force only since May Ist, 1871, and 
its beneficial influence has not yet had time to make itself 
clearly felt in the great majority of schools. 
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But it would be unfair to ascribe to denominationalism 
alone the failure of our present plans. I cannot help charg- 
ing upon the whole scheme of the Revised and of the New 
Code a considerable amount of the want of success which 
we deplore. The principle of paying by results is no doubt 
correct in theory, but our present system of examination in 
standards has been disastrous to the educational influence 
of our schools. It has led to a mechanical method both of 
teaching and examination, and to more or less neglect of 
intellectual training. An efficient teacher can, without 
passing beyond the mere rudiments of education, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, earn the full amount of Government 
money that can be obtained, and has no inducement, if he 
is not an enthusiastic educator, to spend upon the mental 
training of his pupil the energy which higher cultivation 
demands. 

The Rev. J. G. C. Fussell (p. 86), when speaking of the 
teaching of the so-called extra subjects, says: “They are 
practically almost optional, and seem to be regarded either 
as luxuries or as a species of reserve power for securing the 
full amount of annual grant. Very commonly the new 
teacher of a school which has suffered from previous neglect 
or other retarding influence, keeps the extra subjects alto- 
gether in abeyance until after his first inspection, with the 
avowed object of securing on that occasion a creditable pro- 
portion of passes in reading, writing and arithmetic. As far 
as the pecuniary interests of the managers and teachers are 
concerned, he may, wnder existing regulations, be quite right ; 
but the loss to many of the children, especially to those whose 
school life is drawing to a close, is absolute and irrevocable.” 

Mr. Kennedy (p. 101) remarks, “that while he felt how 
important for sound education is the introduction of some 
subjects beyond mere reading, dictation and arithmetic, he 
could not but find that these extra subjects, by being made 
in the Code permissive only, and not obligatory, would 
remain the chosen luxury of the few.” 

Mr. Warburton (p. 203) adopts Mr. Kennedy’s suggestions 
of substituting a certain specified number of higher subjects, 
to be selected by the school authorities, for reading and 
writing in Standards V. and VI. 

Mr. Watkins (p. 217) says: “I cannot conceal from 
myself, and must therefore report to your Lordships, that 
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the general instruction under the New Code is meagre and 
often formal ; not indeed so purely mechanical as under the 
Revised Code, but still unsatisfactory to a great degree.” 

Some of the Inspectors speak favourably of the New 
Code, but in all such cases I think their remarks shew 
that it is because its action has been to secure that reading, 
writing and arithmetic should be taught more thoroughly ; 
but surely, with sound and philosophical methods, this 
might be attained without narrowing the attention of the 
teacher to giving the means by which knowledge can be 
obtained, without exercising the minds of the children in 
the use of these means so as to broaden the intelligence 
and open the mind. Mr. Brodie, who is so strong an advo- 
date of the Code as to assert that it is “the most liberal 
document ever issued from the Education Department in 
his fourteen years’ experience,” finds that he must defend 
himself from seeming to be averse to the teaching of higher 
subjects. It is well that he does thus guard himself, as no 
doubt he would have run great danger of being so con- 
sidered. Dr. Morell, while praising the increased solidity 
of the substructures of the educational edifice arising from 
the enforcement of the Code, thinks “it is high time that 
the attention of teachers should again be turned, with some- 
what more vigour and effort than is now ordinarily em- 
ployed, to the more intellectual side of primary instruction.” 
There seems hardly to be a difference of opinion among the 
Inspectors that what we really need is a more efficient 
method for our teachers, and a more thorough attention to 
training the mind as contrasted with the giving of mere 
instruction. 

Unfortunately, there is also sadly too much evidence in 
the Reports of the Inspectors as to the want of power in 
the teachers themselves to give this higher training. Mr. 
Stewart (p. 154) asserts, “that the progress made by the 
children who come to our schools would be worth more 
than it is at present, if teachers had, on the whole, a more 
thorough knowledge of the art of teaching and the power 
of communicating some share of that art to their appren- 
tices ;’> and (p. 155) he adds: “Teaching in its highest 
sense is almost extinct, and teachers seem inclined to think 
that their responsibility is even limited to training chil- 
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dren” to pass “the examination prescribed in the New Code.” 
Mr. Kennedy (p. 104) expresses his regret that the pupil- 
teachers are not so well taught as they used to be in former 
times. Mr. Bowstead (p. 48) says: “It has already been 
stated that there were last year 548 pupil-teachers in this 
district, and they form a very important element in our 
school economy. From them our future teachers will for 
the most part be recruited, and if they be ill trained andill 
taught, we shall have our schools placed under ignorant 
and unskilful masters and mistresses. I am sorry to add 
that I do not consider them to be either so well trained or 
so well taught as they might be, though in this respect 
some improvement has taken place within the last two or 
three years.” 

It is very strange to any-one familiar even to a very 
slight extent with continental schools, to see how per- 
sistently we in England adhere to our pupil-teacher system, 
as if it were a model plan, instead of being the merest 
makeshift, excusable only because we have so scanty a 
supply of efficient teachers. When Bell artd Lancaster first 
used monitors, they no doubt were wise in making use of 
the only machinery for teaching they had at their disposal. 
The Minutes of Council under which our pupil-teachers 
were first introduced, no doubt improved upon the moni- 
torial system ; but that those who are considered practical 
educationalists should think that children can really teach 
those who are of their own age, or at best a few months 
younger than themselves, with real efficiency, is only to 
prove the need of what a friend of mine calls “the need of 
education in the educated classes.” Surely education is at. 
once a science and an art; and till it is looked upon as 
one of the highest exercises of cultivated intelligence and 
trained skill, we cannot hope to see our schools turning out 
well-educated scholars. One of the Inspectors of Schools, 
Mr. Jolly, very forcibly dwells upon this importantgbranch 
of educational reform, and insists upon the need of the 
Universities taking up the important work of teaching our 
future teachers how to teach. In preparing for any other 
liberal profession, a man goes through a definite educa- 
tional process. Up to a certain degree, the lawyer, the 
physician, the clergyman, all study together. When the 
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preliminary course is done, the lawyer is now expected to 
read with some barrister, or to serve as an articled clerk 
with an experienced solicitor, before he is called to the bar 
or practises himself as an attorney. The physician goes to 
the hospital, and takes his clinical courses, and hears lec- 
tures on various branches of his profession. In most Non- 
conformist denominations, a man devoting himself to the 
ministry spends some years after having finished his secular 
education in special theological studies at some divinity 
school. Clergymen of the Church of England and school- 
masters in secondary schools are not thought to need special 
training, and a pupil-teacher in a primary school begins to 
teach when he has completed his thirteenth year, whether 
he has received any previous training or not. How long 
this will still be endured in England it is of course impos- 
sible to say.* The Education Department has thought fit 
to limit the number of pupil-teachers to be employed in 
elementary schools, and will not allow more than four to 
work under the superintendence of one certificated teacher. 
But this limitation is looked upon by some of our leading 
educationalists as a grievous burden. The Manchester 
School Board has initiated a petition for its repeal; and 
when the matter was discussed at the Board, only one 
member protested against the folly. The School Board 
Chronicle reports each week that some School Boards in 
different parts of the country are giving in their adhesion 
to the prayer of the Manchester authorities, and no doubt 
we shall see in a short time that an influential deputation 
of active members of our Educational Parliaments will wait 
upon the Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon, asking for 
permission to multiply the number of inefficient teachers 
in their schools. As it is, our certificated masters have so 
much to do in superintending their pupil-teachers, that 
they have very little time to give to actual teaching. What 


* While this article is going through the press, I have seen with much plea- 
sure that the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s intend establishing 
** Chairs of Education.” The College of Preceptors began a course of lectures 
on the Science and Art of Education in February 1873, under the guidance of 
Mr. Payne. His class has, I am glad to see, been attended by no fewer than 
eighty students. (The Science and Art of Education ; an Introductory Lecture, 
by J. Payne. London: King and Co.) 
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will be their position if the Educational Department listens 
to the prayer of the reactionists, it is difficult to foretell, 
though it is easy to say that their schools will not be im- 
proved. The aim of all true school reformers will be to 
secure for every class a certificated teacher, highly educated 
and well trained himself in the art of giving instruction. 
No doubt the salary of an efficient teacher will exceed the 
wages of a pupil-teacher; but in a country which can 
spend £14,000,000 to £15,000,00 on its army, and well- 
nigh £10,000,000 on its navy, the sum of £1,299,803 
spent on National Education might be increased withont 
giving even the strictest economist ground of complaint. 
The price of two ironclads would amply supply the demands 
of the educational reformer. 

Let me sum up what I have attempted to shew in the 
preceding pages. We have not sufficient accommodation for 
the children who ought to be at school; we need the esta- 
blishment of School Boards to fill even the schools which 
exist, without considering the schools which must still be. 
erected to meet thé national needs ; all School Boards must, 
without any option being given to them, enforce the attend- 
ance at school of children of school age, not otherwise 
receiving efficient instruction ; the New Code must be again 
revised, so as to encourage, instead of discouraging, the 
higher education of the country; and, lastly, our teachers 
must be more efficiently trained, and their professional 
status must be raised. 

I cannot bring this review of the contents of the Report 
of the Committee of Council to a conclusion, without point- 
ing out the absolute need of a much more radical change 
than any I have yet spoken of, if we are to see England 
take such a place in educational work as befits her rank 
among civilized nations. The management of schools must 
be placed in the hands of persons chosen because they are 
known to be interested in educational affairs, and to have 
experience in the management of schools. But this can 
never become the ground on which School Board elections 
are decided, until all denominational schools cease to be 
supported by public funds, and all the sects alike are 
excluded from the opportunity of deriving any benefit 
from national funds, whether raised by taxes or by rates. 
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As long as money can be obtained which adds to the 
influence of any denomination among the many into which 
our religious world is divided, the members of that sect 
will seek to have power on the School Boards, and the 
members of all other sects will seek to oppose them ; elec- 
tions will continue to be contested, not because one candi- 
date is believed to be a better educationalist than another, 
but simply because he represents this sect, and his opponent 
another. The State, represented by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, has ceased to inspect the theo- 
logical teaching given in schools, or to insist upon theological 
instruction being given; but its grants go to the support of 
schools in which all kinds of theological instruction, from 
Roman Catholicism to Judaism, are given. The School 
Boards may, as we see in Birmingham, exclude all theolo- 
gical teaching from Board Schools, and refuse to pay the 
fees of children attending denominational schools, however 
destitute their parents may be; but they also may, as we 
see in Manchester and Salford, pay fees with lavish hand 
to all the sectarian schools that will accept their aid. While 
such conditions exist, the Education question, both in Par- 
liament and out of it, will continue to be subordinated to 
theological divisions. It would indeed have been a happy 
thing if all men could agree in some plain religious princi- 
ples, which, being common to us all, we could all unite in 
teaching ; but experience teaches us that this is not possi- 
ble. Let, then, the subjects on which we agree be the 
subjects which shall fall under the control of our represen- 
tatives ; let these be taught at the public cost; but let the 
earnest men and women of the various churches see to it, 
that upon them the responsibility rests of securing the 
training of their children in those doctrines which they con- 
sider essential. Religious zeal will certainly guard against 
the neglect of that which it believes to be the most impor- 
tant part of education. In the-interests both of secular and 
theological instruction, the separation of thetwo is demanded. 

For a time it will be possible to ignore the justice of 
this demand. The Government now in power have, through 
their leader, expressed their determination to uphold the 
twenty-fifth clause, which is the symbol of denominational 
as opposed to national education. For a seasou, therefore, it 
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is inevitable that the interests of trne reform in our system 
of school management will be subordinated to sectarian 
jealousies. But in the clear light of public discussion, we 
have always seen that great principles in the long run pre- 
vail even against deep-seated prejudice and time-honoured 
bigotry. When the decision comes, it will not be by repeal 
of the twenty-fifth clause that the struggle will be decided. 
That might, perhaps, have satisfied the demands of Non- 
conformist associations if granted by the last Parliament. 
The certainty of its being maintained will compel its oppo- 
nents to aim at the overthrow of the principle of which it 
is but a minor manifestation. There was a time when 
popular agitation against the Corn-Laws might have been 
stayed by the imposition of a moderate fixed duty. Con- 
servative blindness fortunately resisted all compromise, and 
the country rejoices in the complete triumph of Free-trade 
principles. A moderate extension of the franchise would 
have for a long period delayed the agitation for complete 
household suffrage. Tory prejudice refused Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals, and, aided by malcontent Whigs, rendered Mr. 
Disraeli’s sweeping measure an inevitable necessity. Un- 
sectarian religious education, as at first proposed by the 
National Education League, has been rejected both by Mr. 
Forster and by Mr. Disraeli, until, compromise being no 
longer possible, the advocates of thorough education see that 
the only hope of success les in the complete enforcement 
of the principle that State support must be given to secular 
instruction, and to secular instruction only. How long it 
will be before this principle is acknowledged by the Legisla- 
ture no one can say. If it be delayed for any length of 
time, its application may perhaps not be confined to ele- 
mentary schools alone, but may embrace the whole range 
of the relations of the State to ecclesiastical institutions. 
Temporary defeat has always been the forerunner of the 
greatest Liberal triumphs. 
S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 
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V.—MATERIALISM, AN UNSCIENTIFIC HABIT OF 
THOUGHT. 


Molecules. Lecture delivered before the British Association 
at Bradford. By Prof. Clerk-Maxwell. “Nature,” Sept. 
25, 1873. Macmillan and Co. 

The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2nd Edition. Henry 8S. King and Co, 1874. 

Theoria Philosophie Naturalis redacta ad unicam legem 
virium in natura existentium. Auctore P. Rogerio Josepho 
Boscovich, Societatis Jesu Venetiis. 1763. 

Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit. By Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. Birmingham. 1782. 

A Speculation touching Electric Conduction and the Nature 
of Matter. By Michael Faraday, LL.D., F.R.S. (Experi- 
mental Researches in Chemistry. Vol. II. 1844.) 

Force and Nature, Attraction and Repulsion. By C. F. 
Winslow, M.D. Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


MATERIALISM is that notion concerning matter which 
leaves no rooin for a belief in spirit. It stands in many 
minds an impassable barrier, casting over them a dark and 
chilling shadow, paralyzing all higher faith by the sugges- 
tion that there is no longer a God to love, a soul to honour, 
or a heaven to expect. 

If this dreary condition were the natural and necessary 
result of true science, we should have to submit to the 
calamity, and in our speechless sorrow trust that the faith- 
fulness to truth which had led us into this valley of the 
shadow of death would by and by conduct us to some moun- 
tain height, where a new and now inconceivable light should 
break upon us, to repay us in some measure for the glory 
we had left behind. 

But now, as I hope to shew, this condition is not the 
result of science, but of the desertion of science. It is by a 
loyal following out of the laws of scientific thought laid 
down by Newton that we have been brought to that magni- 
ficent wealth of knowledge that we now possess under the 
name of Science. And the rigid application of these laws 
still brings us at last to the conclusion, not that matter 
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excludes spirit, but rather that it may fitly be regarded as 
spirit. The final analysis of matter resolves it into foree— 
force, subtle, mysterious in itself, invisible, as the gravitation 
which surrounds and holds us. And another step onward, 
still guided by the same laws, brings us to the conclusion 
that this force, like the force in our being, is pervaded and 
directed by an all-controlling Mind. Materialism turns out, 
then, to be an unscientific habit of thought. It consists in 
taking the vulgar, unscientific notion of the nature of matter 
—a notion into which the scientific laws of thought have 
not been carried—and grafting upon that, and interpreting 
by it, the ideas as to natwral evolution and other phenomena 
of matter which modern science has so liberally given. 

It is as if people who still clung to the Mosaic. account 
of creation should graft upon their unscientific notion of a 
six-days’ work by the Creator, and interpret by it a number 
of geological ideas gained from Murchison or Lyell, or as if - 
they should keep the old notion, the result of the impression 
on the senses, of the flat earth, and solid sky in which the 
stars were set, and sun really rising and setting, and should 
add to this very different notions from the Newtonian theory 
of the revolutions of the planets round the sun, and the 
march of all the suns in space. 

I credit the great teachers of modern science with as 
profound a sense of the mystery of matter and its final 
resolvability into force as any that I can feel. Ido not 
know, indeed, that they present this conclusion to their 
own minds in the exact form in which I seek to work it 
out in these pages ; but hints scattered through their writ- 
ings shew that in some form or other they undoubtingly 
hold it. And I cannot acquit them of carelessness, or at 
least of inadvertence, in this, that they give to the general 
mind their own conceptions of the evolutions of matter 
which seem to make it sufficient for everything, and at the 
same time neglect to give it their own conceptions of matter 
itself, by which the other conceptions would become per- 
fectly transfigured.* 


* Let any one come with the vulgar thought of matter in his mind to such 
a passage as the following in Mr. Huxley’s Protoplasm: ‘‘It may seem a small 
thing to admit that the dull vital actions of a fungus or a foraminifer are the 
properties of their protoplasm, and are the direct results of the nature of the 
matter of which they are composed, But if, as I have endeavoured to prove to 
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Caleb Plummer allowed his poor blind daughter to go 
on in a delusion respecting the place in which she abode, 
her father and his employer. To her mind her home was 
a beautiful place, whilst it was only a shabby hole, with 
ceilings discoloured, walls blotched and bare of plaster here 
and there, iron rusting, wood rotting, paper peeling off. She 
thought her father young and vigorous, well clothed and 
prosperous, and he was old and failing, shabby and poor. 
She worshiped Tackleton as a noble, generous benefactor, 
and he was a poor mean creature. These false conceptions 
to begin with, made every conception of every event and 
object of her daily life untrue. So our scientists have 
allowed false conceptions with regard to matter to remain 
undisturbed in men’s minds, which have worked, it is true, 
in the opposite way to the delusions of the poor girl, and 
made what is essentially grand and glovious seem only poor 
and mean. 


you, their protoplasm is essentially identical with, and most readily converted 
into, that of any animal, I can discover no logical haliing-place be:ween the 
admission that such is the case, and tbe fuviher concession that all vital action 
may with equal propriety be said to be the result of the molecular forces of the 
protoplasm which displays it. And if so, it must be true, in the same sense 
and to the same extent, tbat ihe thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, 
and your thoughts respecting them, are the expression of-molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena.” And 
what can he do, if he accepts the statement, but think that the dead solid thing 
of which he conceives as matter is thus capable of life and thought ? 

Similar must be the effects of the following passage in Dr. Tyndall’s ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Use of the Imagination: ‘‘ For what are the core and essence of this hypo- 
thesis?” (of Natural Evolution). ‘‘ Strip it naked, and you stand face to face 
with a notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal 
life, not alone the noblest forms of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite 
and wonderful mechanism of the buman body, but that the human mind itself 
—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery 
cloud,” i.e. in the inorganic atoms of the primeval nebula. ‘‘ But the hypothesis 
would probably go even further than this. Many who hold it would probably 
assent to the position, that at the preseut moment all our philosophy, all our 
poetry, all our science and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newion and Raphael 
—are potential in the fires of the sun.”—P. 38. 

If a reader with the vulgar notion of matter believe this, he will believe that 
a multitude of dead, hard, solid molecules by some power of arrangement or 
organization can grow into mind and turn out genius. I do not dispute the 
doctrine of natural evolution. On the contrary, I am disposed to accept it to 
the utmost; but I féel that to teach it to the general mind in words like those 
of Mr. Huxley and Dr. Tyndall, without at the same time removing the preva- 
lent false conceptions as to the nature of matter, is to implant notions radically 
untrue intellectually, and gratuitously destructive of all high faith and hope, 


religiously. 
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I have, however, too much confidence in the honest, 
fearless love of truth of our leading scientific men, not to 
feel assured that as soon as their notice is directed to the 
inadvertence, they will hasten to rectify it. If this effort 
of mine shall appear to them serviceable in this direction, 
they will frankly accept it. If I have somewhere erred, 
they will set me right. 

My aim, then, is to shew that our final analysis of 
matter not only reveals it to be force, but also indicates to 
us the almost certain nature of that force. It is the force 
called Gravitation. Each ultimate molecule of matter is 
nothing but a point at which meet opposite lines of gravi- 
tative force that converge upon it from all infinity. The 
force, by the very laws of convergence, increases in inten- 
sity—through concentration—inversely as the square of the 
distance. Thus, supposing at one inch distance from the 
centre, or mecting-point, a small object be attracted towards 
that centre with a force which we will call 1, at one-half an 
inch it will be attracted with four times that force, 2x 2=4; 
at one-fourth of an inch it will be attracted with sixteen times 
the first force, 4 x 4 = 16; at one-tenth of an inch it will 
be attracted with one hundred times the force, 10 x 10 = 
100; at the one-hundredth part of an inch it will be at- 
tracted with ten thousand times as much force ; at the one- 
thousandth part it will be attracted with a million times 
the force, 1000 x 1000 = 1,000,000; and at a millionth 
part of an inch it will be attracted with a billion times as 
much force. So that at the centre the force must to all ap- 
pearance be infinite. This attractive force, so rapidly and 
enormously increasing the nearer we get to the centre, is 
surely sufficient to explain all the phenomena of cohesion. 
The incalculable resistance which any two molecules must 
encounter when they strike against each other, centre to 
centre, is also sufficient to account for all phenomena of 
repulsion. or in such striking, two opposing forces of gra- 
vitation meet exactly at the point where they are most in- 
tense, where in fact they seem infinite. We have no need 
to suppose any solid nucleus infinitely hard, since the ulti- 
mate atom, the concentrated gravitation, would present a 
point of resistance offering a greater resistance than any 
nucleus we can conceive. This conception of matter is only 
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a modification of a view first propounded in his “Theoria 
Philosophie Naturalis” by Father Boscovich, a learned Je- 
suit, Professor of Mathematics successively at Rome, Pavia 
and Milan, from 1725 to 1773. He was a friend of Pope 
Benedict XIV., and in such honour, that he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to England by the senate of Ragusa, and 
here he became personally acquainted with some of our 
scientific men. It was the aim of Boscovich to make known 
and to expound the great doctrines of Newton to his coun- 
trymen. - To these doctrines, however, he added one of his 
own, as to the nature of matter itself, He supposes, then, 
that the ultimate particles of matter are simple points in 
space, without magnitude or extension, but having extend- 
ing from them forces, now attractive, now repulsive, de- 
pending on the mutual distances of these points from one 
another.* . 

I have kept the fundamental principle of this theory be- 
fore my mind for many years, until it has gradually unfolded 
itself to me—unless I utterly mistake—into a form far sim- 
pler and more scientifically accurate than that in which it 
was presented by the learned Jesuit. Yet I feel we must 
ever be grateful to him for having been the first to shew 
us where to begin the tunnel by which we can pierce the 
materialistic barrier. In Johnson’s story of Rasselas, the 
prince of Abyssinia is shut up in a valley surrounded by 
an impassable mountain barrier with overhanging rocks. 
He wishes to escape, and finds a learned companion, Imlac, 
who is willing to aid him. Taking a hint from the bur- 
rowing conies, Imlac suggests tunneling, and helps him to 


* «Prima elementa materiz mibi sunt puncta prorsus indivisibilia, et inex- 
tensa, que in immenso vacuo ita dispersa sunt, ut bina quevis a se invicem 
distent per aliquod intervallum, quod quidem indefinite augeri potest, et minui 
sed penitus evanescere non potest sine compenetratione ipsorum punctorum.” 

“‘Lex autem virium est ejusmodi, ut in minimis distantiis sint repulsive, 
atque eo majores in infinitum quo distantie ipss minuuntur in infinitum, ita, 
ut pares sint extinguende curvis velocitati iterumque magne cum qua punctum 
alterum ad alterum possit accedere antequam eorum distantia evanescat : dis- 
tantiis vero auctis minuuntur ita, ut in quadam distantia perquam exigua 
evadat vis nulla: tum adhue aucta distantia mutentur in attractivas, primo 
quidem crescentes tum decrescentes, evanescentes, abeuntes in repulsivas, 
eodem pacto crescentes, deinde decrescentes, evanescentes migrantes iterum in 
attractivas, atque id per vices in distantiis plurimis, sed adhue perquam exi- 
guis, donec, ubi ad aliquanto majores distantias ventum sit, incipeant esse 
perpetuo attractive.”—Pp. 4, 5, 6. 
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discover a cave whence they may begin. They tunnel their 
way onward and upward until they come to a fissure in 
the rock which enables them to pass some way without 
obstruction. They persevere until at last they emerge on 
the other side of the mountain summit, and look down on 
the Nile wandering below. The mind of modern times is 
the prince imprisoned in the rock-bound valley of a mate- 
rialized conception of the universe. Boscovich is the Imlac 
who found the cavern from which our thought can begin in 
tunneling the barrier. I cannot help believing that Bos- 
covich’s thought, carried out with necessary modifications, 
is destined some day to revolutionize many portions of ma- 
terial science, and still more to revolutionize the whole form 
of theology. Certainly, the conception of God and his rela- 
tion to the universe and man which it suggests, is far enough 
from that of Rome; and therefore it is with a sense of 
strange irony that we read attached to the first edition of 
the “ Theoria,” printed at Venice, the licence of the Church 
to the printing of the book; the “ Riformatori” charged 
with the revision and approval by the Zaqguisitor-General of 
the Holy Office of Veivice, testifying that they have found 
nothing in the book contrary to the Holy Catholic faith ! 

The fundamental principle of Boscovich was set forth in 
English by Dr. Priestley in his “Disquisitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit,” and his “ History of Discoveries relat- 
ing to Vision,” &c. In the “ Disquisitions,’ he thus ex- 
presses it: “Suppose that the Divine Being, when he 
created matter, only fixed certain centres of various attraec- 
tions and repulsions extending indefinitely in all directions, 
the whole effect of them to be on each other,—these centres 
approaching to or receding from each other, and conse- 
quently carrying their peculiar spheres of attraction and 
repulsion along with them according to certain definite 
circumstances. All effects in which bodies are concerned, 
and of which we can be sensible by our eyes, touch, &c., 
may be resolved into attraction or repulsion,”* 

“On this hypothesis, everything is the Divine power.” 
“Exclude the idea of Deity on my hypothesis, and every- 
thing except space necessarily vanishes with it. So that 
the Divine Being and his energy are absolutely necessary 
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to that of every other being.’* Thus Priestley in effect 
said, “ All matter is spirit ;” and when he went on to prove 
that the soul is material, he was only seeking to prove that 
the same spiritual substraiwm that supports the phenomena 
of matter supports also the phenomena of spirit. Priestley 
was called, and even called himself, a materialist, and yet 
he was in truth the greatest spiritualist that has ever ap- 
peared among scientific men. 

Dr. Faraday, again, set forth Boscovich’s fundamental 
principle in a lecture to the Royal Institution, repeated in 
a letter to Richard Taylor, Esq., 1844. He says: “If, in 
the ordinary view of atoms, we call the particle of matter 
away from the powers” (belonging to it), “a, and the sys- 
tem of powers or forces in and around them im, then, on 
Boscovich’s theory, a disappears, or is a mere mathematical 
point, while in the usual notion it is a little, unchangeable, 
impenetrable piece of matter, and m is an atmosphere of force 
grouped around it.” After arguing from the conducting pro- 
perties of the spaces between the particles of potassium that 
it must be the powers m that conduct, so also of its other 
properties in regard to light or magnetism or solidity or 
hardness or specific gravity, these must belong to it, he 
argues, in consequence of the forces m, not those of the sup- 
posed nucleus a “But then surely m is the matter of 
potassium.” “To my mind, therefore, the a or nucleus 
vanishes, and the substance consists of the powers or m. 
And indeed what notion can we form of the nucleus inde- 
pendent of its powers? All our perception and knowledge 
of the atom, and even our fancy, is limited to ideas of these 
powers ; what thought remains on which to hang the ima- 
gination of an @ independent of the acknowledged forces ?” 
“Tn such a view, all the contradictions resulting from the 
consideration of electrical insulation and conduction disap- 
pear.” “ Matter and atoms of matter will be mutually pene- 
trable.” This, he shews, will account for many chemical 
phenomena. “If we suppose an atom of oxygen and an 
atom of potassium about to combine and produce potash, 
the hypothesis of solid, unchangeable, impenetrable atoms, 
places these two particles side by side in a position easily 
because mechanically imagined and not unfrequently repre- 


* Pp. 41, 42. 
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sented ; but if these two atoms be centres of power, they will 
mutually penetrate to the very centres, thus forming one 
atom or molecule.” “The view now stated of the consti- 
tution of matter would seem to involve necessarily the con- 
clusion that matter” (i. the force which is matter) “ fills 
all space, at least all space to which gravitation extends, 
including the sun and the solar system: for gravitation is 
a property of matter dependent on a certain force, and it 
is this force that constitutes the matter.” 

This is the exact doctrine that I wish to demonstrate 
more fully, viz. that IT IS THE FORCE OF GRAVITATION, the 
force, i.e, on which gravitation depends—THAT CONSTITUTES 
MATTER. The reader will in all probability find it very 
difficult to realize this notion, but the difficulty will arise 
chiefly from his thinking of matter only in its solid form. 
But let him remember that the solid is only one of the 
forms of matter. The hardest rocks, on the application of 
heat, pass into the liquid lava. And even lava, by the 
application of greater heat, will pass, through increased sepa- 
ration and vibration of molecules, into the form of gas or 
vapour. Sir Humphrey Davy found that the are of electric 
flame from a powerful voltaic battery was capable of chang- 
ing the hardest substances into vapour. Mayer and Helm- 
holtz have calculated that if the earth could strike against 
a target strong enough to stop its motion, the heat generated 
by this tremendous shock would be sufficient not only to 
liquefy the whole earth, but to reduce it in great part to 
vapour, And La Place and Kant in their nebular hypothesis 
suppose that not only the whole matter now composing the 
earth and its inhabitants, but also the moon, all the planets 
and the sun, once existed diffused through enormous space 
in the form of vapour. But in truth the fact that solids can 
be changed into air or gas is most familiar to us all. The 
log of wood and the lump of coal that we pile in our grates 
are solid; yet we see them, under the influence of heat, 
combining with a portion of the air of the atmosphere, pass 
away in the form of vapour. We see the solid ice dissolve 
into the liquid, water. We change the water in our tea- 
kettles into invisible vapour, steam. i 

Now the notion that the ultimate molecules of matter are 
little solid nuclei, around which are the forces of attraction 
and repulsion that matter displays, is evidently taken from 
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matter in its solid state. The mind finds the least portion of 
a solid body perceptible by the senses to be also solid, and it 
naturally goes on in imagination conceiving less and less 
portions all solid, until it comes to some ultimate molecule 
solid also. But if we had happened to be more familiar 
with matter in its gaseous than in its solid form, we should 
have taken our conception of matter from the gaseous form, 
and should never have dreamt of its molecules as solid 
nuclei. For let us take the air of the atmosphere as a repre- 
sentative in general of matter in its gaseous: form. How 
can we separate a portion of it for examination? We find 
it separated for us in a bubble of air rising, let us say, 
through a glass of water, and floating on the surface. We see 
that it appears globular, and we know by that form which it 
assumes, and by the form of the film-wall which it supports, 
that it presses out on all sides from its centre. We imitate 
the bubble by taking a hollow, elastic, transparent ball, and 
filling it with air, Yes, as we press it in any direction be- 
tween our two hands, we find that it presses out against us 
as from its centre. But what presses? An invisible some- 
thing, invisible as the gravitation around us. I suppose, 
out of all the countless millions who have looked upon the 
bubble, none have ever dreamt that there was a solid nucleus 
at its centre. None but those who have come to it with 
the foregone conclusion of a false solidian philosophy have 
ever thought of any solid nuclei at all as being in the bubble. 
All that we know of the bubble, at this stage of examina- 
tion, is, that it is a certain portion of space filled with an 
invisible something that stops motion and resists foree— 
that is, that it is force; for that which stops motion or 
causes motion is force. In the bubble, then, if we neglect 
the enveloping film, we have just one element of Faraday’s 
conception of a molecule ; we have an atmosphere of repul- 
sive force grouped around a centre. 

But let us proceed another stage in our observation of 
the bubble. We notice two bubbles on the water, They 
float on for a time as if they were nothing to each other. 
Presently they happen to approach one another, and then 
they rush suddenly together, mingle, and form: one bubble. 
We watch this phenomenon again and again, and an addi- 
tion is made to our conception “of the bubble. There is not 
only a force pressing out, as from a centre ; there is another 
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force, acting apparently at greater distances, and pressing 
or drawing im towards the centre. Two forces now go to 
our conception of the bubble—repulsion and attraction. We 
find the same phenomena of pressing out and pressing in 
with the minutest bubbles that we can perceive, and we try 
to form a conception of a molecule of air by diminishing a 
bubble in thought to the utmost. As we diminish it, the 
force pressing oud from the centre becomes less and less in 
magnitude—the distance between the centre and the cir- 
cumference is less and less—but the force pressing in towards 
the centre—by the law which we will suppose ourselves 
to have observed—becomes more and more intense as we 
approach the centre. So our conception of an ultimate 
molecule of air is either that of a very minute bubble—of 
course without its filmy envelope, and then we think of a 
minute elastic, not solid, portion of force pressing outward, 
and around that another more extended force pressing in- 
ward—and we have Faraday’s conception of a molecule, 
first an atmosphere of repulsive force, and then beyond that 
an atmosphere of attractive force, round a centre. Or we 
think of the bubble diminished to a mere point; the force 
pressing outward has vanished, and there now remains only 
the force pressing towards the centre, and becoming more 
and more intense as it approaches it, and we have my own 
conception of an attractive force alone, grouped round a 
centre. Now let us try to conceive of the liquid and the 
solid as made up of these molecules of gas or air-like fluid— 
of points with atmospheres of force around them—and our 
conception of matter will, it seems to me, be both scientific 
and non-materialistic. We shall escape for ever the solidian 
superstition. 

Let us now more poral examine this theory of the nature 
of the molecule by studying more closely the force of gravi- 
tation, of which we have supposed the molecule to be formed. 
We will notice a few of our experiences of its action. A stone 
dropped from the hand is directly brought to the ground. If 
we ascend to the window of our house and drop the stone, 
still it descends to the ground. If we try the same experi- 
ment from the top of the loftiest tower or precipice, there is 
still the same result. If we ascend with the aeronaut one, 
two, three, or with Gay Lussac nearly five miles, and drop the 
stone, it still comes to the ground. We know that there is 
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no point in all the space round the earth that we could reach 
where the same effect would not take place. There is no 
point where, if we extended our arm, our muscular force 
would not be soon overcome, and our hand brought down 
towards our side. There is no point where, if we sprang 
upward with all our force, we should not be soon brought 
back towards the eaith in spite of all our effort. So if, in- 
stead of dropping the stone, we threw it upwards, something 
would soon overcome that upward force, and bring the stone 
back with downward motion. Now what is it that in every 
part of the space round our earth causes these effects? Surely 
there is some force in and through all this space at every 
point which counteracts our force, and the force we can give 
any body thrown upward. Some seem to speak of gravita- 
tion in a vague way, as if it were a property of matter and 
came into existence only when two bodies were actually 
attracting one another. But since at every point in this 
space I find, or know I should find, a force which overcomes 
my force, I am entitled by all analogy of thought and lan- 
guage to say the force is there where I feel it, and where I 
should feel it. When I feel the wind driving me back at 
the corner of the street, I say the wind is there where I feel 
it. When I see clouds evidently resting on the air floating, 
it may be several miles above my head, I say the air is 
there, and I think of the air as forming a permanent atmo- 
sphere round the earth. No one ever thinks of the air as 
a force which exists only at the particular spots where it 
produces some effect, or for the time only during which it 
produces the effect. Wherever we feel a force of resistance, 
there we say that force is; so wherever we feel the force 
of attraction, there by analogy and consistency we ought to 
say it is. The force of attraction towards the earth acts in 
all the space around the earth, and therefore we must say 
the space around the earth is filled with the force of attrac- 
tion—the force called gravitation. And now, as Newton 
has shewn us, this same force which tends to bring things 
down to the earth near it, acts also as far as the moon and 
the sun ; therefore, we argue, it fills all space to the distance 
of the moon and sun. Nay, Newton tells us that there is 
a gravity towards all bodies ;* and Balfour Stewart trans- 
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lates the principle, “ Zvery particle of the universe attracts 
every other particle with a force depending jointly upon the 
mass” (say rather the anownt of force) “of the attracting and 
of the attracted particle, and varying inversely as the square 
of the distance between the two.”* That is, the force of attrac- 
tion round the earth must reach out in the universe as far 
at least as any other matter exists. But, indeed, this very 
law that the attraction varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, suggests that the force of gravity around the earth 
reaches out to infinity itself For what does this law mean ? 
It means that if a shell like a sky of glass could exist, say 
a million of miles away from the earth’s centre on every 
side, there would of course be a certain force of gravity on 
that sky forcing it inward towards the earth. If another 
sky enclosing this were placed at two millions of miles from 
the earth’s centre, its surface would be exactly four times 
that of the former, or the square—two times two are four— 
of the distance from the centre. There would be just as 
much force of gravity on this sky as on the first, but it 
would be spread over four times the surface, and therefore 
would be four times weaker in any one point. If another 
sky enclosing these were placed at three millions of miles 
from the centre, its surface would be nine times the extent 
of the first—still the square of the distance—three times 
three are nine. But there would be the same amount of 
gravitative force pressing on it as on the first, though spread 
over nine times the same amount of surface. Now as gravity 
acts by these laws as far as we can trace it, we reasonably 
conclude that it thus acts to infinity—that if we went on 
imagining skies at equal distances for ever, we should find 
the same amount of force acting on each sky at each dis- 
tance, never diminishing in quantity, but spreading itself 
out according to this law of the square over a larger space. 
So that at countless billions of miles from the earth’s surface 
there is just the same amount of force—only more diffused 
—that there is here holding us and all things to the surface. 
I scarcely know any thought which science presents to us 
more fitted to overpower the imagination and fill us with 
awe and wonder than this thought, which is given by a 
simple mathematical calculation. I feel that I am held 
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down to the earth by a force which seems to converge upon 
me from all infinity. 

Now let us endeavour to present to our imagination this 
idea of our globe floating in space, with its atmosphere of 
force extending out to infinity. Do you say, you cannot 
imagine an atmosphere of force? But why not, as well as 
an atmosphere of air, which is made up of force, and which 
is invisible like that other force? Do you say, you can ima- 
gine the feeling of air? Imagine, then, the feeling of the 
being pressed down by a subtle force that acts on every 
particle of your frame, and surely as easily can you conceive 
of the force gravitation as of the force air. But if your 
imagination still refuses to conceive of this atmosphere of 
viewless force, then let it conceive of it as made luminous, 
and appearing like a pale corona of northern lights stretching 
away from the earth in all directions into space. And then 
turn to the moon, and see a similar corona of gravitation 
around her extending also to infinity. See some of the 
beams of that corona touching the ocean and forcing its 
waters towards her. Place in imagination a similar corona 
round the sun, also to infinity, and embracing within it the 
earth and moon and all other planets, keeping them in their 
orbits round him. Imagine a similar corona of gravity 
around every planet and every satellite, also extending to 
infinity. Then go to the fixed stars, suns also hung in 
space, and conceive a similar luminous atmosphere of force 
around them, and reaching through immensity. Then turn 
to consider that, according to Newton, the gravity of each 
body is made up of the gravity of the particles of the body, 
and so imagine a similar corona of gravity around each par- 
ticle of matter. And in each corona imagine straight beams, 
like those of the rising sun, diverging from the body of the 
planet or sun or particle into space, or rather converging 
from space upon the body, directed towards its centre ; and 
you present by a visual image to your imagination the fact 
that gravitatioy in each case acts in straight lines towards 
the centre of the body. It will indeed seem wonderful, 
incomprehensible, that all these atmospheres—imagined as 
coronas—of force, acting in.such countless and different di- 
rections, crossing one another in thousands of w ays, should 
keep their own identity and never interfere with one another. 
But we have a wonder of precisely the same kind in the 
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waves of light which proceed from the celestial bodies. 
They too cross one another in thousands of ways, yet they 
preserve their identity, and travel on in right lines, unhin- 
dered by one another. In truth, we cannot doubt that 
the vast space, so void to our imagination, is a perfect net- 
work of forces infinitely more complicated than this net- 
work in us of brain and nerve; and that through this 
net-work there are ever running the pulses of life and 
action, a thousand thousand times more vivid than any 
that we have ever felt. 

We have then, we will suppose, taken into our minds 
the thought of this universal force of gravitation acting 
around, and towards the centre of, every mass and every par- 
ticle of matter. And now it must become obvious to us that, 
if the ultimate particle were nothing but a meeting-point 
for the lines of gravitative force, this fact alone; THIS AR- 
RANGEMENT OF GRAVITATIVE FORCE, WOULD PRODUCE REPUL- 
SION OR RESISTANCE, and would make the supposition of any 
thing besides, any central nucleus or atmosphere of repul- 
sion, unnecessary. 

Let us see how attraction passes into repulsion in the case 
of a globe like the earth. Imagine a pit or tunnel passing 
through the centre of gravity of the earth, and coming out 
again at the antipodes. We cannot help supposing all the 
lines of force meeting at the centre.* Suppose, then, a ball 
thrown into the pit from the surface. If it could keep the 
very middle of the pit, it would be carried by the gravitative 
force on this side the centre down to the centre. To that 
point it would be acted upon by what—to express direction— 
we will call attraction. At and beyond the point it would 
meet with the gravitative force, which in reference to 
its motion would be now repulsion. The ball would dash 
through the centre, and by the impulse acquired by its 
descent would ascend on the other side, continually retarded 
by the downward gravitative force, now become repulsion ; 
until at last, if we neglect the resistance of the air in the 
pit, it would reach the surface at the antipodes, when it 
would return again to the centre, again to pass it, and now 
encounter as a force of repulsion what was a force of attrac- 


* Remember, we use the expression, ‘‘lines of force,” to signify only the 
direction of the force, as if in lines, 
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tion before ; and so it would swing to and fro, alternately 
attracted and repelled for ever. We might suppose this to 
happen in every case, if the earth were pierced with a thou- 
sand tunnels, from every quarter of the heavens, and all 
crossing one another at the centre of gravity. From what- 
ever quarter the ball proceeded, it would be carried by the 
attractive force on one side, to the centre, and then meet 
repulsion turning it back. Now have we not here a key to 
the repulsion of molecules? Let us calmly proceed step by 
step on what we KNOW. We know, then, that a gravitative 
force directs itself in straight lines towards the gravity- 
centre of every molecule, and, as I have said, there is’‘every 
reason to believe that it continues to the centre, which is 
thus the meeting-point of the force. We know of nothing 
at the centre, either solid nucleus or atmosphere of repul- 
sion; and therefore, by the laws of scientific thought, we 
have no right to suppose anything there, wnless we cannot 
account for the phenomena without such supposition. But we 
can account for the phenomena without such supposition. 
Thegravitative force on any side of a centre of gravity would act 
as repulsive force ta any body or particle coming to the centre 
Jrom an opposite direction. Let us now suppose two ulti- 
mate molecules, that is, two centres with their gravitative 
force around them. One centre of force with its system 
attracts the other centre with its system. The two mole- 
cules or centres rush together. The force of repulsion at 
the very centre is enormous ; the two centres then striking 
against each other meet each other's repulsion, ie. opposite 
attractions, and rebound, again to be attracted and brought 
together. As, however, the centres are mere points, it would 
require the absence of all disturbing forces for them to strike 
each other, centre to centre. Therefore, as there are always 
the disturbing forces of gravitation acting in every direc- 
tion, it is almost certain that the centres would not strike 
against, but pass beside, each other, still encountering, though 
in a less direct jmanner, the repulsion of one another. They 
would return probably on the opposite side beside each other, 
describing the section of an ellipse parabola or hyperbola. 
Thus the vibrations of molecules would necessarily be in 
some degree rotary, or round one another, which would 
correspond with the speculations of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Rankine, Ampére, and others. Sir Humphrey Davy says: 
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“Tt seems possible to account for all the phenomena of heat 
if it be supposed that in solids the particles are in a constant 
state of vibratory motion, the particles of the hottest bodies 
moving with the greatest velocity and through the greatest space ; 
that in fluids and elastic fluids, besides the vibratory motion, 
which must be conceived greatest in the last, the particles have 
a motion round their own axes with different velocity, the parti- 
cles of elastic fluids moving with the greatest quickness ; and 
that in ethereal substances the particles move round their own 
axes and separate from each other, penetrating in right lines 
through space.” * 

Ampére has shewn that magnetism is probably due to ro- 
tary currents around the molecules of the magnet.- De la 

Rive conceives that chemical attraction may be owing to the 
rotary motion of molecules.{ Mr. Rankine has developed 
mathematically a theory of molecular vortices.§ Taking 
this theory of the constitution of molecules, we have no 
need to suppose the existence of anything besides what we 
know to exist, Le. gravitation acting towards and probably 
toa centre. This will account for all the phenomena of re- 
pulsion, as well as cohesion and molecular vibration. Surely, 
then, this is the most scientific theory that in the present state 
of our knowledge we can form. Surely we are following 
Newton’s great law of scientific thought in holding it: 
“ Effectuum naturalium cause non plures sunt admittenda 
quam quee et vere sunt, et effectibus explicandis sufficiunt.”’|| 
Here we have a cause which is “vera” or known, gravitation, 
and which seems, as far as we can at present see, to suffice to 
explain the phenomena. To imagine an additional cause, 
a solid nucleus or an atmosphere of repulsion, is to imagine 
something superfluous ; and “Natura enim simplex est et 
rerum causis superfluis non luxuriat :” Nature is simple, and 
does not luxuriate in superfluous causes.4— Indeed, we now 
see that the common notion of matter and molecules vio- 
lates at every point Newton’s great law. He says, “Natura 
nihil agit frustra et frustra sit per plura quod fieri potest per 
panciora:” Nature does nothing in vain, and it is in vain to 


* Sir H. Davy’s Works, Vol. IT. 

t De la Rive’s Electricity, Vol. I. p. 239. t Ibid. Vol. IIL. p. 882. 
§ Philos. Mag., 1851 and 1855. 

|| Discussions on Philosophy, &c., by Sir Wm. Hamilton, p. 629. 

| Principia, Book iii. 
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do by more what might be done by fewer causes. But the 
common notion does suppose Nature doing by more what 
might be done by one; doing by a hypothetical solid nucleus 
and an atmosphere of.repulsion around it, what might be 
done by gravitation alone. 

We have already seen how the laws of gravitation are 
sufficient to account for cohesion, without imagining any 
separate force of cohesion. The phenomena of chemical 
attraction will probably be found by and by to be explained 
by what Mr. Herbert Spencer happily calls the “rhythmic 
motion” of the molecules. When the atoms or force-centres 
of one substance oscillate in the same times of vibration, 
or exact multiples or sub-multiples of those times, the two 
sets of atoms will combine with one another. Any external 
influence on the atoms, such as heat, light or electricity, 
which increases their activity, so that the motions of one 
set are made synchronous with the motions of another set, 
therefore probably increases the tendency to chemical union, 
whilst in other cases, by giving an increased motion to 
molecules already combined, their oscillations may be made 
no longer synchronous, and so they may be shaken apart. 
There is, therefore, no necessity for supposing any special 
chemical force to“effect chemical combinations. 

So also of electricity. Faraday and Professor Clerk-Max- 
well have supposed that electrical phenomena are due to 
a certain molecular tension. We may suppose that they 
are owing to the normal motion of the molecules being 
disturbed—just as the motion of Uranus was found to be 
affected by Neptune, and the ellipse or parabola which the 
molecules described may be changed in form. Or it may 
be that the forces themselves that surround and form the 
molecule may be changed in direction and intensity, and 
drawn so as to act with more power around one plane 
cutting the centre of the molecule than another. At all 
events, we are not warranted in assuming any separate force 
—electricity—until we have exhausted all hypotheses with 
gravitation alone. The imagined ether, again, I believe, 
will be found, as Newton supposed, nothing but gravitation. 
Surely there must be wave motion in the gravitative force 
similar to that imagined in the ether. When a molecule, 
say in the sun, oscillates, it is obvious that the gravitation 
which surrounds and forms the molecule must oscillate with 

VOL, XI. 8 
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it—in time through all.space. As the molecule moves to 
and fro, there must be an alternation of pressure in the 
gravitative force. Will not this alternation be sufficient to 
account for the undulations of light? The impression of 
light from the sun on our retina is due, in all probability, 
to the rapid variations of pressure upon it of the gravitation 
of the sun’s oscillating molecules. 

Thus we shall by and by probably find that there is but 
one physical force in the universe—gravitation ; that there 
is but one matter, which is also gravitation ; that gravita- 
tion is matter, and matter is gravitation. 

But how, it will be asked, is it possible, with such a 
theory of matter, to account for the different kinds of ele- 
mentary substance? If molecules are only points, meeting- 
places of force, how can there be any difference between 
one and another? We canuot suppose one larger or smaller 
than another, for they are all of the same size—that is, each 
extending from a point to infinity. How, then, can we ima- 
gine any difference which shall represent under another 
form the difference of the Daltonian atoms? There can be, 
and evidently are, different amounts or intensities of force 
grouped around or directed towards different centres. This 
is the meaning of atomic weights. When it is said that an 
atom of hydrogen weighs one, that of carbon twelve, that of 
nitrogen fourteen, that of oxygen siateen, what do we mean — 
but that an atom of carbon has in it twelve times the gravi- 
tative force of an atom of hydrogen—attracts the earth 
and is attracted by it with twelve times the force? And 
so of the other atoms. But what an astonishing thought 
opens on our minds at this consideration! Why, then, the 
elementary force of the universe, the gravitation or matter 
which is the substratum of all phenomena, separates itself 
into portions, and directs itself in these portions, to points 
innumerable, converging from the infinite space upon each 
infinitesimal point with the utmost precision, measuring 
the force to be directed upon each point with the most per- 
fect exactitude, so that, as Prof. Clerk-Maxwell observes, 
there is a perfect metric system in the atomic weights, 
What does this look like? Surely every one will say, It 
looks as if the all-pervading force were intelligent or directed 
by intelligence. Why does the force thus converge from 
infinity upon these points—why distribute a certain mea- 
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sured portion to each centre—to all the countless centres 
which are to form hydrogen, a measure which we call one 
—one, neither more nor less, to every hydrogen centre in 
the universe—twelve times that amount, neither more nor 
less, to every carbon particle? Why, but that the force, or 
rather the intelligence which wields the force, intends to 
form the conditions for all the phenomena of creation which 
are the orderly result and evolution from them. Thus the 
very beginnings of material existence, the very molecules 
of matter itself, speak design and intelligence which fill the 
soul with wonder. A profounder teleology dawns upon us 
which supersedes the teleology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. We are not to conceive of matter as the mere 
clay or other dead material, and the Creator as a mechanic 
forming it into shapes, and arranging it by contrivances 
to meet certain ends. It is, in its ultimate elements, forces 
so arranged and measured as already to provide for all the 
future phenomena of the inorganic world. The design of 
all creation lies already in ‘the molecules which are the 
seeds from which creation grows. And now we scarcely 
doubt that there is similar provision in the ultimate mole- 
cules for the future organic forms of life into which they 
may pass. I accept the doctrine of Mr. Huxley, that “all 
vital action” is probably “the result of the molecular forces 
of the protoplasm which displays it.” I agree with Dr. 
Tyndall's statement, “that the human mind itself—motion, 
intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent” 
in the atoms of the primeval nebula. But what does this 
doctrine amount to? That in the force which gathers round 
each force-centre and makes the molecule, there is not only 
force, there is life. This is surely what we should expect. 
As the force comes out of life—is a manifestation of life, 
the life of God—is it not likely that He who makes in every 
molecule of force a provision of force for the future evolu- 
tions of force, should make there also a provision of life for 
the future evolutions of life? This may be only another 
way of saying that God’s force is in the molecule ready for 
any work which the molecule may be called upon to do. 
God’s life is in the molecule ready to unfold into any amount 
of imparted life which the molecule in its combinations may 
be able to sustain. 

But here let it not be said I am deserting science, that at 
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force, science must stop’; it cannot lead us on to God. I 
believe this is an utter fallacy. When we come to force— 
the all-pervading physical force of which matter is the 
manifestation—the question arises, Can we pursue this 
physical force any further? I hold that we can. There 
is a force of which each of us is conscious in himself—a 
force directed by his will—a force by which he moves his 
limbs, and directs his thoughts, and controls his feelings. 
Now, in truth, it is the instinctive feeling of the resemblance 
of the external to this internal force that has caused us to 
call it force, ie. strength. “It is,” said Sir John Herschel, 
“our own immediate consciousness of effort when we exert 
force to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize 
force, which gives us this internal conviction of power and 
causation, so far as it refers to the material world.”’* Let 
us state the case, however, in terms which can admit of no 
metaphysical dispute. We are conscious of force in our 
own being, which we will call mind-force, meaning simply 
force wielded, directed by mind. In the universe we see 
force too—the world-force. It is like the mind-force in 
producing effects, in overcoming or resisting opposing force. 
Is it like the mind-force in shewing direction by a mind ? 
It surely is. The great world-force looks exactly like a 
ereat mind-force. It indicates a Mind as living in it, wield- 
ing it, as much as the force manifested by my friend in his 
words and actions indicates to me a mind directing that force. 
Now this, it seems to me, is a perfectly scientific argument. 
I find in my own being a cause of the direction and distri- 
bution of force, mind. Here is a “vera causa.” Lask if the 
supposition of such a cause on a larger scale for the world- 
force will suffice to account, for the effects. And the reply of 
reason is, that it will, and that no other cause which I know 
or can imagine will. I am bound, then, it seems’to me, by 
the law of science to take this cause. If I say I do not 
know, I cannot know, what the cause is, [ am using a mode 
of reasoning which I should use at no other step in scien- 
tific ratiocination. To say that we cannot know God because 
we have no experience of so vast a Mind, and to find no 
use in the “vera causa”—our human mind—is as if Newton 
had said, “ I can never know whether it is gravitation indeed 
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which holds the planets to the sun and all the worlds in 
space to one another; for though I have had the experi- 
ence of gravitation on a small scale in bringing the stone 
to the ground, I never have had, and never can have, expe- 
rience of it on so vast a scale as the theory of universal 
gravitation would demand.” It seems to me that by the 
same kind of argument by which the astronomer applies to 
the cosmos the causes which he observes on earth—by 
which the geologist explains the distant past by the causes 
which he observes working in the present—by which Mr. 
Darwin explains the evolution of all organic forms through 
the ages by observing the causes at work modifying plants 
and animals on a small scale to-day—the argument by 
which Kirchoff and Bunsen pronounce on causes of spectro- 
scopic phenomena in the sun from observations made with 
little flames in their own laboratory—by that same kind 
of argument do we scientifically pronounce that the world- 
force is directed by Mind. For my own part, my faith gets 
to God by a nearer, and I think surer, way than science— 
by that want of my moral nature for the living God, by 
that strong tendency of my mind to believe in Him, by 
those aspirations in which my soul seems to go out towards 
Him. But, at the same time, this way of science seems to 
me also open to Him. And the existence of God appears 
to me as much a truth of science, and at all events as certain, 
as any of the great truths of science which regard regions 
that lie beyond the immediate observation of the senses. 


T. EK. Poynrine. 


VI.—MISCELLANIES. 


I. Reticious.—A JAPANESE Rout. 


Tur following is a description of a Japanese book-roll, exhibit- 
ing, in the form of a continuous pictorial representation, the 
progress of sinners, from the shore of death, through judgment 

- and punishment. 

The first thought on a Western inspection of this terrible pieture 
was, God forgive us! that it must be of Christian origin—a pic- 
torial “ Everlasting Damnation !” adapted for Japanese converts. 
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The Japanese friend to whose explanations the substance of 
the following exposition is due, states, however, that it is “a 
good picture after the way of talking amongst the Buddhist priests 
of the place where the bad people go.” He adds that the picture 
appears to him to be by a clever artist, and “ about sixty or seventy 
years old.” If so old, it has been most carefully preserved. These 
volumina are most unhandy books. 

The book consists of a strip of stout paper, 11 feet long by 
10} inches wide, attached at the left end to an ivory roller, and 
to be opened and read from right to left. It has no written 
characters, except upon the judge’s table and his scribe’s tablet. 
The designs, a series of tableaux, cover the whole of the sheet. 
The drawing is very characteristic and forcible, and, despite the 
extravagance of conception and scene, remarkably natural. Thus 
the sketches of the judge, the executioners andthe sinners, are alike 
distinguished for accurate expression, although the features of 
the infernal host are often gigantic and horrible, the eyes exagge- 
rated, and the teeth and horns of supernatural number and deve- 
lopment. [None of these personages has a tail. It is very 
noticeable how the artist has maintained his intention of pre- 
senting them as ministers of an awful and terrible justice, rather 
than as “fiends.”] The colouring, although the colours them- 
selves are various and brilliant, is heavy. Relief is furnished by 
colour and outline rather than by shading ; but—perhaps inten- 
tionally—very little shadow is represented in the house of flames. 
The pictorial effect of the whole is remarkably heightened by the 
uniformly human colour, attitude and expression of the wicked, 
in spite of the supernatural horror and agony of their situations. 

The first cartoon, reading from the right, represents several 
persons of mournful and doubtful mien, dressed in grave-clothes, 
feebly finding their way with staves across a hilly tract rent with 
dark valleys, to the side of a raging, foaming torrent, over which 
snow is abundantly falling—the cold river of Death. One figure 
is seen wading across, carefully holding up his single garment. 
Some have crossed, and are climbing hesitatingly up, and peering 
over the further bank; while a larger group, already feeling 
terror growing amidst their new surroundings, are on their way 
into the unknown, but too surely anticipated, realm of their 
deserts. Here, to receive them, sits, with an arm resting on the 
cracked and leafless stem of a dead tree, a giantess, the grey-headed 
old woman of the river (San zu no Kane baba), with a formidable 
array of black and pointed teeth, enveloped (except as to her 
head, skeletonic breast and left hand) in a black winding-sheet. 
As the dead march past her, she strips off their grave-clothes, 
which she hangs on her tree. [Are these clothes what Westerns 
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would call the disguises of life and sin?] The dead are now 
naked, except the waist-cloth. Though dead, it is with a bodily 
resurrection, and with a most vivid consciousness of suffering 
and of dread foreboding. Throughout these strange pictures the 
drawing is most powerfully real, and, even to Western eyes, per- 
fectly intelligible. The dead are not ghosts, but the wicked ones, 
urged on in hopeless agony to and through certain and just 
punishment. 

The second scene is that of Trial. A gigantic chief judge 
(Emma-oh), gorgeously dressed and crowned, sits behind a table, 
on which lies a long white sheet all written over. In his right 
hand he holds a wooden tablet, on which, with knitted brow 
and awfully searching eyes, he seems to read intently. On his 
left sit two assessors, earnest and equally intent; on his right 
a scribe, holding in either hand a writing-tablet.and a writing- 
brush. He has already noted some record, and is now listening 
with the same intentness as the other members of the court. 
Beyond the scribe, to the left, is the “ Pillar of Testimony”—a 
column, on the capital of which rest two heads. One, with 
searching eyes and open, accusing mouth, is “ Seeing” (Miru me), 
an awlul witness. The other, less active, is “Hearing” (Ki ku me), 
pale-faced and thoughtful, waiting to reveal. These two are obvi- 

‘ously watching, to check the completeness of the confessions of 
several wretched wicked ones, who crouch, groaning and entreat- 
ing, in front of the judge’s table. On the right of the table 
glowers a horned executioner, dark green of colour, armed with 
a huge two-handled club. The actual case before the court appears 
to be that of a kneeling woman, whose every nerve is strained to 
the utmost, and who, though exposed to a flaming charge from 
the mouth of Seeing, seems, from the set of her jaws, even yet 
to struggle to deny. Another of the accused has refused to speak, 
and is suffering torture in a pillory. In the recess behind the 
unerring ones, who tell all that has been seen and all that has 
been heard, is another dread witness, the flame-framed Mirror of 
Memory. In the present picture a red executioner holds a terror- 
stricken criminal up, to see, revealed, a farmhouse in flames, and 
the smoking torch lying close by. 

The tribunal is exhibited on a square platform of masonry, 
from which a flight of steps leads down towards the scene of the 
next illustration. 

The third picture is threefold. On the right, nearest to the 
platform of trial, another red executioner is weighing in scales a 
bewailing wretch, against a huge piece of rock, which swings 
high off the ground, forced up by that terrible weight of sin. 
On the left, a green one drags away in a car of raging flames a 
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writhing and screaming crew. Beyond, at the back of this “rue 
d’enfer,” from which it is separated by frozen mountains, lies the 
icy pit called “ Eight times cold” (Hachi kan zigoku). In the 
ice are seen struggling, with necks torn and bleeding, victims 
condemned to this punishment. 

The roll then exhibits, successively, scene after scene of in- 
creasing horror, in which red and green monsters inflict varied 
but more and more frightful pains upon the guilty. The progress 
begins by a compulsory climb over the Slope of Spears, a steep 
hill, horrid with icy spikes. Up this ascent the red “fiend” is 
seen chasing sinners with fiercest wrath, striking them from 
behind with his huge club. He has torn open the flesh down 
the back of each fleeing wretch, one of whom earns a second blow 
by a hopeless plea for mercy. Some try to escape by climbing 
a dead tree, covered though it be with frightful thorns, but there 
foul birds await them, and tear them piece by piece. Above this 
terrible hill a break opens in the black canopy of that infernal 
realm, and there shines through, as a new and exquisite torture, 
a glimpse of release in the pleasant region of delusive joy (Tetu 
bazan), with its apparently pitying queen. Alas! as the wretched 
ones climb painfully to the top of this hill of trial, hoping for 
sweet rest, they see the vision, like a mirage, vanish and re-appear 
below, at the end of another weary struggle. 

And then they come to the Place of Torments. A horrid 
green “fiend,” with a dagger in one“hand and a huge knife in 
the other, gloatingly dissects a living victim, whose feet he has 
chopped off, whose blood streams from the table, and whose 
shrieks seem audible. Another red one, yet more savage, has a 
group of the miserable sinners packed close in a great hole, upon 
which he ever shuts down again and again a huge lid of rock. 
This particular torture is enhanced by a cruel provision, namely, 
that after every third “squash” the unfortunate crushed ones 
suffer penal restoration and renewed destruction. 

Another most dreadful form of suffering consists of being 
pounded in a mortar by a terrific executioner wielding a mallet 
whose striking end is a mass of cruel spikes. 

' The last design of all presents the final pit called “ Eight times 
deep,’’—a vast whirlpool of lurid storm, broken by awful streams 
of blood-red lightning,—the whole scene seen through raging 
flames. On the outer edge writhe serpents ever watchful to 
prevent escape. Within, a three-headed monster, girdled with 
skulls, whirls a flaming red-hot club. Another, with a bull’s 
head, gathers the miserable ones, and thrusts them bleeding into 
a mighty cauldron that boils in the midst of fiercest fires ; while 
over this finale of horror there hang, head downwards, poor crea- 
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tures whose anguish is even there enhanced by the fear of falling 
in. Over the abyss floats a gigantic head of Seeing—that terrible 
accuser, here glaring on each tortured sinner a too lasting recol- 
lection. 
A PARALLEL PASSAGE. 
Dr. Isaac Watts on the Death of a Sinner. 


My thoughts on awful subjects dwell, 
Damnation and the dead : 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 

Lingering about these mortal shores, 
She makes a long delay ; 

Till, like a flood, with rapid force 
Death sweeps the wretch away. 


Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 

Amongst abominable fiends 
Herself a frightful ghost. 


There endless crowds of sinners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains, 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains, 


Not all their anguish and their blood 
For their old guilt atones, 

Nor the compassion of a God 
Shall hearken to their groans. 


Has so frightful a conception as this “ diabolical” elaboration 
of the main idea, the weight of sin, and the tenacity of its hold 
on poor human nature, and the need of purification by fire, grown 
up independently amongst Buddhists and Christians? Or has 
one learned from the other? Could Christians teach such les- 
sons? How could they learn them? In one respect the Heathen 
has the advantage. His longest torment has a certain end, the 
dawn of a new life of infinite aspiration. Some “Christians” 
believe their brother may go to Hell for ever! FS. A. 


II. ParmmosopuHicat. 


Ty the question as to the origin of our knowledge, the funda- 
mental laws of logic hold an important place. Mr. Mill, in the 
first edition of his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
says (p. 417), that “if there are any inherent necessities of 
thought, these are such ;” but he declines to pronounce whether 
they are or not. In the seventh edition of his work on Logic, 
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published a year or two after, he however decides in the negative. 
“The original foundation of it” [the law of contradiction], he 
says, “I take to be, that belief and disbelief are two different 
mental states, excluding one another. This we know by the 
simplest observation of our own minds. And if we carry our 
observation outward, we find that light and darkness, sound and 
silence, &c., are distinct phenomena pointedly contrasted, and 
the one always absent when the other is present. I consider the 
maxim in question to be a generalization from all these facts.” 
With this passage in my mind, it was with great surprise that I 
read the following from the pen of Mr. Mill in the Fortnightly 
Review for January, 1873. 

“Tn Mr. Grote’s opinion, the proof of the axiom of contradiction, like 
that of all other axioms, is inductive. .... This is indeed hunting the 
doctrine of a priori knowledge from its last refuge: and we should be 
heartily glad if we were able to agree with Mr. Grote; so important 
do we deem it both to philosophy and to practice to leave nothing 
standing which countenances the notion that there is a kind of know- 
ledge independent of experience. But it seems to us that though the 
meaning of the two maxims of contradiction and excluded middle, 
like that of all other propositions expressed in general terms, is only 
understood by particular cases, those axioms stand in one respect on ~ 
a different ground from axioms in general. The proposition that the 
affirmation and denial of the same fact cannot both be true, is at once 
assented to for this reason, that the judging one of them to be true 
and the other to be false are not two different acts of the mind, but the 
same act. We assent with like readiness to the statement that they 
cannot both be false, because the judging either to be false is the very 
same mental act with judging the other to be true. For this reason 
it seems to us that the axioms in question do not need the support of 
a gathered experience ; they have their root in a mental fact which 
makes vt impossible to contravene them—a fact implied in every form of 
words which can be used to express them.”* 

A more complete surrender of an important point could not 
be desired ; and it is made the more remarkable by the candid 
acknowledgment which accompanies it, that the wishes of the 
writer ran counter to his judgment. He must have been strongly 
impressed with the force of the consideration stated, or he would 
not have expressed himself as he has done. And this I take to 
be Mr. Mill’s last utterance on the question. It is true that in 
his Auto-biography, referring to his attempt in the System of 
Logic to explain “from experience and association the peculiar 
character of what are called necessary truths,” he says that the 
success of this attempt is “still sub judice.” But this, surely, 
must have been written before the article in the Fortnightly. 
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VII—NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, 
Ingham, Gambold, Hervey and Broughton, with Biographical 
Notices of others. By Rev. L. Tyerman, 8vo. Pp. 416. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 


THE persons whose memoirs are here given, with perhaps two 
exceptions, would not of themselves have merited distinct bio- 
graphical notice. They are notable chiefly as having been mem- 
bers of the small body who were united in religious fellowship 
with the two Wesleys and Mr. Whitefield during the Oxford life 
of those memorable men ; though the interest attaching to them 
extends beyond that association. Myr. Tyerman, in the execu- 
tion of his work, so constantly keeps before himself the bearing 
of whatever he advances upon the character and proceedings 
of John Wesley and the Wesleyan system, as sometimes to 
miss the more general significance attaching to his narratives. 
The reader will find here, as in all the other productions of our 
author, a diligent attention to the collecting of facts from all pos- 
sible sources ; though the skill and taste with which they are 
handled cannot be so highly commended. A wider sympathy 
would have greatly improved the whole story ; but we are con- 
tent with what is furnished to us, inasmuch as the story would 
hardly have been selected for telling under the influence of such 
a sympathy. 

We are disposed to follow Mr. Tyerman’s guidance for a short 
time, and regard these biographies in the light they shed upon 
John Wesley and Methodism. 

Here are a number of men who were not only most intimately 
connected with Wesley at the commencement of his career, but 
who then submitted implicitly to his guidance. They formed a 
party distinguished by certain religious convictions and habits, 
which acknowledged him as its head. They adhered to their 
profession, as thus bound together, so as to separate themselves 
from the rest of the Oxford community, and willingly incur blame 
and opposition and persecution of the severest kinds. We pass 
over a series of years, throughout which Wesley appeared among 
the most prominent figures of his age, and succeeded in gathering 
round him multitudes of followers. We find him the ruler of a 
large religious body, on all of whose institutions and practices his 
own views were strongly impressed. If we except his brother 
Charles, not one of the persons who comprised the band of Oxford 
Methodists continued to be connected with him. They were not 
his followers in the establishment of what we now call Methodism. 
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It was not that they forsook religion, for they were, for the most 
part, remarkable for their religious activity. Even as to Charles 
Wesley, we have not only to give weight to his near relationship 
to John in accounting for his adherence to Methodism, but we 
have to mark the fact that this adherence became weakened as 
time went on, until at last he held himself aloof from the deve- 
lopment of the system. How came this general separation about ? 
Its immediate causes, in individual instances, were very various. 
It was not to be expected that a union formed in youth would 
continue to preserve its character among all those concerned, as 
advancing age produced alterations of disposition and cireum- 
stances, But these special reasons of change will not account for 
the phenomenon as a whole. It could not have happened that 
all who were willing at the beginning to accept John Wesley as 
their chief, should have left him to pursue his course alone, unless 
that course had been a peculiarly self-assertive one. There must 
have been much in the man himself that caused him thus to 
lose the direct support of his early friends, The alienation did 
not assume the form of positive resistance, but of unwillingness 
to take the yoke which was offered. From that yoke there was 
no escape while acommon work was pursued. None could con- 
tinue in close association with Mr. Wesley who strongly differed 
from him. It was not in his nature to submit to the judgment 
of others in the adoption of his plans. His rule over those who 
co-operated with him involved their entire submission to his will. 
His societies were composed only of those who made such sub- 
mission. He increased his influence, and that for good, by this 
means ; but he lowered the quality of that influence by the same 
means. The evil side of the case is seen to this day in the bondage, 
both theological and ecclesiastical, within which Methodism is 
confined. It expresses the mind and heart of a great and good 
man; but it fails to express that freedom and fulness of truth 
which obeys the will, not of man, but of God. 

Methodism presents itself to observation as a fixed system of 
doctrine which answers to the Arminian orthodoxy of its founder. 
It has nevertheless accomplished its work more by the spiritual 
force which has animated it, than by any dogmatic teaching to 
which it was pledged. The most attractive parts of Mr. Wesley’s 
statements of his principles of action are not those which set forth 
his own religious views, but those which exhibit his sympathy 
with the sentiment of religion as common to himself and others 
who differed from him. There was a mystical element in his 
character which conveys a sense of deeper religiousness as belong- 
ing to him than any expositions of settled belief he was in the 
habit of giving. Now it is this common religious sentiment, net. 
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any peculiarities of the Methodist faith, which the memoirs under 
our notice illustrate. These Oxford Methodists diverged widely 
as to religious profession. One was a High-churchman of the 
strictest type, another was an irregular Evangelist, a third was a 
devotee of Calvinism, a fourth became a Moravian Bishop. But 
these outward manifestations are as nothing in comparison with 
the one principle of religious consecration which actuated them 
all. They were joined to one another in Oxford by that mutual 
consecration. They pursued each his own path, preserving still 
the same attachment to religion, though occupying different and 
to some extent hostile positions.” It is what remains of the old 
feeling and purpose which gains our admiration, not the public 
display that afterwards appeared, though at first sight the latter 
may seem most distinctive of the persons, concerned. ‘Thus we 
could always wish it to be. This underlying foundation of desire 
after God, and trust in God, and obedience to God, is truer and 
surer than any outward structure that may be built upon it. It 
is the life within that constitutes the real religious man ; and that 
life, kindled and fed by God, turns the human belonging to us 
into divine. What remains merely human fades away in sight 
of its glory. 

We have said that Wesley had a mystical element in his reli- 
gious character; and a similar element is to be traced in the 
characters of most of the men whose lives are recorded in this 
volume. The Life which possesses for us the greatest interest 
is that of John Gambold. He was a most decided mystic ; but 
he was moreover a learned man, distinguished for general culture 
and literary taste. His poetical writings are still worthy of 
perusal. Some of the best persons we have known, in days gone 
by, were accustomed to use them to stimulate their devotional 
meditations. To him we owe the most striking account that 
exists, of John Wesley in the earliest period of his ministerial 
course. He held, for nearly ten years, the vicarage of Stanton 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. He then resigned his living to con- 
nect himself more closely with the Moravian church. His leav- 
ing the Establishment is remarkable, inasmuch as it was adopted 
on the purest grounds of spiritual profit. He thought he could 
serve God better by the retirement, and he therefore sacrificed 
every other advantage to that of personal piety. In an address 
to his parishioners he said: “Ido not go from you because I 
cannot live in the Church of England as an outward profession, 
or because I prefer any other form of ecclesiastical government 
before that which is by law established in this kingdom ; but the 
inducement which leads me to this change is the great concern I 
have for the attainment of a happy state of mind ; and to compass 
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this end, no means, through the blessing of God, appear to me so 
proper as a free intercourse with those who are of the same prin- 
ciples with my own, to whom I may communicate without reserve, 
and from whom I can receive that assistance of advice and comfort 
which is necessary for a person encompassed with such infirmities 
as I am.” His public labours reflected the holiness of his private 
walk and conversation. His estimate of himself is given in the 
following lines, which he composed for his own epitaph : 
“ Ask not who ended here his span ? 

His name, reproach and praise, was—Man. 

Did no great deeds adorn his course ? 

No deed of his but shewed him worse ! 

One thing was great, which God supplied, 

He suffered human life,—and died. 

What points of knowledge did he gain? 

That life was sacred all—and vain. 

Sacred how high? and vain how low ? 

He knew not here, but died to know.” 


T 


To Rome and Back. By the Rev. J. M. Capes, M.A. London : 
1873. 


This is a book of very rare and remarkable interest, one of a 
class which should not, and we trust will not, become numerous, 
though the effect on the readers is powerful and generally good. 
As atrule, the intellectual and spiritual wounds which any man 
has received should be, no less than his bodily wounds and 
diseases, veiled from all eyes to which he is not obliged to shew 
them: he will not let even his own gaze and thoughts dwell on 
them if he can help it, for it is dangerous work, and may make 
him morbid, effeminate and more sickly than he was before. But 
now and then the case may be so peculiar, that a man is thoroughly 
justified in saying to all, “Come and see!” and when the reve- 
lation is made from such a feeling of duty, the sufferer’s own 
manliness and reserve need not of necessity sustain any unwhole- 
some shock. 

Mr. Capes’s case is thus exceptional, and we hold that he 
has been thoroughly right in giving the history of his mental 
and spiritual conflicts during more than twenty years of his 
life. It is true he has not, so far as appears, been goaded 
into doing so by the wanton and sometimes careless attacks 
of controversialists, as was Dr. Newman when, he wrote his 
“ Apologia pro Vita sué;” but he has gone through an experience 
which is common to but few men. Others, probably, who tried 
to find rest and freedom from all doubt in the bosom of the 
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Church of Rome have discovered their mistake, but few have 
acted on the discovery ; those who have had the courage to con- 
fess that their great resolution was a great blunder, have been, 
in many cases, men of unstable minds—one, well known, has 
gone back a second time—or else, like Mr. Ffoulkes, have justified 
their change on reasons which, however important to the scholar, 
are not of any wide and, if we may so say, human interest, 

This book is important as the record of a special experience in 
circumstances which yet may become more general during the great 
convulsion which is now taking place. More general; for the 
question is not now, as it was some years ago, between Angli- 
canism and Rome, but between Dogmatic Religion and Rome ; 
and men in all the orthodox churches find the question forced 
upon them, whether they will face free thought, accept it, and 
let it lead them into unknown lands ; or whether they will, shrink- 
ing from that wide, dim region, take refuge in the narrow but 
imposing shelter which Rome affords. For whether the churches 
stand or fall as institutions, they will have, all but Rome, to stand 
with their doors set wide open, and little of mystery in their 
interior ; this, if they try to retain, they will only be still more 
than now weak copies of a grand original. 

Mr. Capes is, as all our readers know, a man of wide culture, 
scrupulous fairness and candour, and tender sympathy. We might 
expect to find, what we do find, the kindliest words about the 
Oxford which he left, the Rome which received him, the English 
Church which he again serves. He has seen the best sides of all. 
At Oxford he mixed, it is plain, with that intellectual set which 
ever strove, in A. H. Clough’s phrase, after “simpler living and 
higher thinking ;” he was welcomed to Rome by men who well 
knew that here was no mind to be satisfied by any but phi- 
losophical views of the religion he adopted, and he associated 
therefore with the same class of mind —so far as it exists in 
Roman Colleges—to which he had been accustomed at Oxford. 
Nor can there be a doubt that the Church of England in all its 
parties is seen.at its best in London now. His book, then, is 
not a popular book, in the baser sense of the word: those who 
wish to hear of the double-dealing of Romanizers, if it exists, of 
the scandals, if such there be, of the confession and of religious 
houses, must go elsewhere ; they will not find them here. 

The plan of the book is to give, with just enough of narrative 
to connect them, certain typical conversations at turning-points 
in the writer's life, shewing how the weaknesses first of the 
Anglican, then of the Roman, system were made manifest to him. 
For the sake of consistency, as unreal names are given in other 
cases, he writes of himself under a feigned name, confessing, 
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however, “to a substantial identity between that person” and 
himself. According to the adage, “ex pede Herculem,” we feel 
not the smallest doubt of the perfect accuracy of the book, because 
the scenes and circumstances which are known to ourselves are 
so wonderfully correct. Twenty-three years have passed away 
since our own Oxford career ended, nor would it be possible to 
us to reproduce on paper types of character which were growing 
dim in our remembrance. But Mr. Capes, with more vivid 
memory, has placed them before us, so that the Oxford life of 
the past rises up as we write, and we recognize faithful transcripts 
of a state of things which is still more removed from his present 
life than from our own. We greet anew the best types of Oxford 
men, and the leading types of Oxford talk, of those days; the 
same life, the same talk which, seen on its more secular side, 
Clough sketched in his ‘‘ Bothie of Tober na Voirlich,” 
“The same that one heard at common-room breakfasts, 
Or perhaps Trinity wines, about Gothic buildings,” 


and art, musie and painting, and all the deeper things to which 
the then Art revival was to lead and which is actually symbolized. 
Even in details the author is most accurate—the then mode of 
speaking of Butler’s Analogy as though it were Revelation, the 
exaggerated hatred felt towards the then new “ Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial.” Therefore we can trust Mr. Capes absolutely when he gets 
on Roman ground, which he has made equally his. own, and on 
which he has trodden more recently. 

He traces the steps which led him to Rome, among which were 
the shams and unrealities of Oxford, and by implication of the 
Church which Oxford represented ; and foremost among these, 
“compulsory chapels,’ when a man had to attend chapel service 
so many times a week, the times being left to himself. 


“Tf daily prayer was a good thing, it ought to have been enforced 
daily, if enforced at all. But as to the notion of doubling the amount 
of praying on some days in order to make up for its total neglect on 
others, the rule was clearly founded on a misconception of the nature 
of devotion, which only made it contemptible in the eyes of heedless 
and unprincipled young men.” ... “Tam satisfied that this compul- 
sory chapel-going was one of the unsettling influences of the Oxford 
of the day, which. . . convinced me that if the church of Christ existed 
anywhere in the world, the Anglican communion had ceased to be a 
living part of it.”* 


He shews also how completely the Anglican theory broke 
down directly it was seriously assailed ; how the premisses, which 
men took for granted, must lead beyond Anglicanism ; and he 
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gives their full—we should imagine more than their full—weight, 
in the case of his own mind, to the influences of music and art 
generally. He gives a picture of a clerical meeting—again no 
caricature, but sober reality in its most comical details, and de- 
scribes the effect of the ‘unhappy divisions” on a mind which 
had already begun to consider Rome as one and indivisible. 
And the final difficulty, to which Rome seemed to afford the only 
solution, was at last reached. 

“One problem was alone before me ; whether or not the perpetual 
existence of an infallible guide was involved in the elementary idea 
of a doctrinal revelation. ... At last I came to the conclusion that 
the existence of an infallible and intelligible teacher is thus neces- 
sarily involved in the nature of a revelation, for that otherwise it 
would be no real revelation at all.”* 

The conclusion is one from which, as we believe, there is no 
escape, if we admit the premisses. If God has doctrinally revealed 
Himself, there must be an infallible guide, and Rome is the only 
Church which claims to be such. If, on the other hand, all that 
we know of Him is really disecovery—aided indeed by Him who 
“has made us, and not we ourselves,” our intellects, our feelings, 
our desires, as well as our bodies—but still discovery, and not 
revelation, then we not only cease to feel the need of, but cheerfully 
acquiesce in the impossibility of an infallible guide ; we continue 
to “feel after God and find Him, that He is not far from every 
one of us,” though we know Him only as an infant knows its 
mother, though we call Him by names and think of Him in 
a character which after all may be very imperfect, even while we 
are sure of two things only, His love and His perfectness. 

To the Roman system and the Roman Church in England, Mr. 
Capes pays a high tribute. He speaks, indeed, of “the fatal 
error of the Roman system, that its one aim is to keep all un- 
pleasant truths from the knowledge of laymen.” He points out 
the wretched consequences, deplored by the older Catholics them- 
selves, of introducing into England, Italian devotions, Italian 
modes of thought, Italian government ; he speaks of the difficulty 
—which distinguished Roman priests have deplored to ourselves 
—of getting for Catholic youths an education of real culture ; he 
tells of the miserable personal quarrels in which some of the 
noblest minds are involved. He shews clearly enough, though he 
names no names, that his sympathies were never with Dr. Faber 
or Archbishop Manning, but with the piety of the old-fashioned 
English Catholic, “which differed but little from that of the 
old-fashioned English Churchman” (p. 253). At the same time, 
his testimony is very strong to the sincerity, purity and personal 
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holiness of the great body of Roman ecclesiastics, regular and 
secular. And more: “ As to the popular notion that Romanism 
as existing in England is not a spiritual religion, which does not 
foster the direct intercourse of the soul with God and encou- 
rage an absolute dependence upon Him for all good things, the 
idea is too absurd for serious refutation. I have long come to 
disbelieve its claims, but I know that it is no more a mere mass 
of idolatries, superstitions and formalisms, than is the Church of 
England itself.” Perhaps, however, to some of the readers of 
this Review this may not seem a comparison which does much 
to whitewash the Church of Rome. 

Such being the case, then, with Mr. Capes’s view of the working 
of the Roman Church, it is not wonderful that the difficulties 
which, after a time, first presented themselves to his mind were 
purely intellectual. The one was logical. He discovered, to his 
great surprise, that the Church held that the Catholic faith, 
founded on certain historical facts, was more certain than the 
facts on which it was founded; that the conclusion of a syllogism 
is thus held to be more certain than the premisses. “ Our know- 
ledge of the truth of Christianity is only probable knowledge, 
practically certain as an historical truth, but still of the nature 
of probable certainty.” Buta Catholic was bound to hold “ that 
our belief in the word of God, given through the Catholic Church, 
is infallible, is as certain as our knowledge that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. It would be heresy 
to doubt it... but how in the world can the one belief be built 
upon the other?” (pp. 307, 308). The second great difficulty 
was metaphysical, and had reference to Transubstantiation. Not, 
however, the vulgar difficulty, which owght not logically to present 
itself to any one who believes in miracle, or in many received 
opinions about the nature of Jesus. “There seemed to me nothing 
more extraordinary in the belief that Omnipotence itself should - 
be present in the sacramental bread and wine, than that it should 
have been present in the body and blood of Jesus eighteen hun- 
dred years ago... . Whether Transubstantiation be true or false, 
it is no more idolatrous than is the belief that God died upon 
the cross at Calvary” (pp. 246, 247). This was what Mr. Capes 
accepted when he joined the Church of Rome, and he was only 
led to reject the doctrine from “ metaphysical or ontological diffi- 
culties” respecting it. But for this we must refer the reader to 
the book itself; it is impossible to condense, without great ob- 
scurity, a statement of a difficulty which is by the very nature of 
the case extremely subtle. 

When once these purely intellectual doubts were admitted, 
others followed respecting confession—not the ordinary ones, 
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for as a rule Mr. Capes wholly trusts the zeal and purity of Roman 
priests—but on the modern practice, which is a “perversion of 
the real @octrine of Rome” (p. 325); on indulgences—again not 
the popular and mistaken ones—and on other points of detail. 
Rome dropped away from her proselyte, and left him alone in 
“an everlasting face to face with God,” and with no faith but 
that in Him which in the darkest hour never failed. 

He felt that, for a time at least, no communion with any Church 
was possible. Yet he was “neither scared, nor made utterly 
miserable, nor even lonely to any intolerable degree. From my 
youth up,” he says, “my desire for religious communion with 
others always sprang from my consciousness of my communion 
with God. Idid not desire religious or formal ecclesiastical com- 
munion in order that it might lead me to God” (p. 358). 

Yet after a time he found that he could again call himself a 
member of, and even minister in, that “marvellous anomaly 
which we now call the Church of England” (p. 371), in which 
men of such various and even opposite and contradictory beliefs 
“can agree to worship God in the same services, employing the 
labours of the same clergy, and within the walls of the same 
venerable buildings” (pp. 372, 373). The supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, the connection between Church and State, the old-fashioned 
Churchmanship of a non-dogmatic age, commends itself to one 
who has ceased to seek for the ideal Church of God, and is con- 
tent with an “institution through which the English people, 
speaking through a Parliamentary majority, repeats Sunday after 
Sunday, and day after day, its own interpretations of the Bible, 
and its hopes of an eternal life to come” (p. 383). 

Men’s minds are very different, and the position taken by one 
man, or held by him, is often scarce intelligible to another. And 
in the religious questions of the day there is no course, there is 
even no station, which it is quite easy to take or to hold. We 
confess that it appears at times to us extremely difficult for one 
in orders in the English Church, whose mind is open to modern 
thought, and whose convictions are those of modern scholars, to 
continue still to minister in it, even though it speaks, as Dr. 
Newman said long since, “ with the stammering lips of ambiguous 
formularies.” At other times it seems still more difficult to leave 
the home in which our deepest convictions had their birth, 
. especially when we realize that under no conceivable circumstances 
could any other dogmatic church be the refuge, and that the 
mind has perhaps received a certain doctrinal taint or flavour 
from which it never could be, even if we wished it, free. 

“Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu,” 
T 2 
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The ethics of Conformity, again, from a Nonconformist point, 
must be too familiar to our readers to necd « any words here. But, 
even after reading Mr. Capes’s book, it seems to us an extremely 
puzzling thing that any one who has once left the Church of 
England should come back to it again on the terms on which he 
has done so; and no doubt it will seem still stranger to many 
of our readers than it does to ourselves. One thing is clear, 
that the Church of England has once more among its members 
an honest and fearless thinker, who will do all he can to widen 
the bounds of thought in the “institution” he prefers. And 
whether he gains or not, the institution is a gainer by his mem- 
bership. 

When Mr. Capes gives us incidentally his own views on 
collateral subjects, they are usually such as on the whole com- 
mend themselves to us. On the subject of the life after death, 
on which he has lately published a paper in the Contempo- 
rary Review, there are here also most interesting remarks at 
pp. 173—175. There is, however, one singular phrase, which 
must be, we take it, a slip of the pen, “the nature of the next 
life as an organic continuance of our present existence.” What 
may be. the nature of life which has laid aside all the organs 
through which it has hitherto worked and manifested itself, we 
cannot tell, however fully we accept Butler's argument that the 
simultaneous deposition of the particles of our frame tells no 
more against the continuance of personal identity and of life than 
does the gradual deposition of the same particles till all are’ 
changed ; ‘but the life after death can scarcely be spoken of as 
an organic continuance till we are more certain of the organa 
through which the undying life acts. 

To discuss this, however, and to suggest a possible interpreta- 
tion of the words “spiritual body,” which may be that hinted 
at in the text under the word organic, would take us too far and 
too long, The Editor has given us but a limited space, already 
perhaps exceeded. But we hope that we have said enough to 


induce all readers to study for themselves this most suggestive 
little book. 


C. Kaean Paun, 


Douze Sermons de A. Réville, Ancien Pasteur de ?Eglise Re- 
Jormée Wallonne de Rotterdam, Avec le Portrait de Y Auteur. 
totterdam. 1874. 


A parting gift from M. Reville to his late congregation of the 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam. The larger congregation to whom 
the sermons are now addressed will doubtless join with those 
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who heard the spoken words in lamenting the author's retirement 
from the pulpit, tempered as any such regret must needs be by 
proofs since afforded in-our own Review and elsewhere that M. 
Réville has no mind to subside into mental inactivity. Our more . 
immediate English readers may be reminded of more than one 
reason for ready sympathy in the loss and the compensation both. 

The titles of the sermons correctly describe their subjects, but 
the sermons themselves must be consulted for knowledge of the 
way in which the subjects are worked out. (1) The Affirmations 
of Jesus; (2) The Ascension; (3) The Honest Man; (4) The 
Baptism of Jesus ; (5) The Two Extremes ; (6) The Religion of 
Infancy ; (7) The Religion of Youth ; (8) The Religion of Matu- 
rity; (9) The Religion of Old Age; (10) The Son of Man; 
(11) Thoughts on Things Above; (12) The Anointing of Be- 
thany—here is ample variety ; but all lead up to a common point. 

That common point seems to us to be the progressive develop- 
ment of truth. Negative criticism is destructively useful, but 
otherwise valueless. Negation “pure and simple” leads to no 
result. What advantageth it you, for example, to rise above 
sacerdotalism and tradition, if you have nothing to put in their 
place? Humanity craves for religion ; you cannot satisfy it with 
emptiness. It asks for bread; in vain do you offer it a stone. 
The negations of Jesus were but the necessary reverse of his 
affirmations. The Priest set up his pretensions to possession 
of the keys of the heavenly kingdom—Jesus affirmed against him 
that every man may have intercourse, immediate and direct, with 
God as his Heavenly Father. The Scribe asked, not what is true ? 
but what has come down to us from the Fathers !—Jesus affirmed 
against him, “The past has done its work, let us do ours ;” tra- 
dition thus becoming a fountain of light and a point of depar- 
ture towards the yet unknown. The Sage discoursed of a religion 
of calculation, politic, artificiaL—and against him Jesus affirmed 
the natural religion of the human conscience, free and spontaneous. 

A system of philosophy, thinks M. Réville, never grows into 
a religion; but a religion may in a certain sense freeze into a 
philosophy. - The one is a product of the cultivated understand- 
ing and the sharpened reason, addressed to the few ; the other is 
a product of the emotional nature and the heart, addressed to the 
many. The marvellous, the supernatural, the contradictory, at 
which the fastidious reason stands aghast, belong to the first age 
of areligion. As the understanding becomes enlarged and en- 
lightened, traditional and symbolic forms are cast away; and 
incredible things, inadmissible elsewhere, are no longer held to 
be receivable into religion. But here comes the crucial question, 
Is it therefore imperative to cut adrift from the grand religious 
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brotherhood? Must an eternal farewell be bidden to the joys, 
consolations and strength which the religious life has given? 
The body does not rise—must then the hope of a better life be 
renounced? ‘The blood of Christ has wrought no change in the 
Divine purpose for man—must then a glad trust in Divine merey 
be abandoned ? .The Bible was not written by miraculously-guided 
pens——must then the benefits which its full and frequent study 
brings be flung away ? 

How these and other kindred questions are solved, the sermons 
themselves must tell. We heartily commend them to those of 
our readers who can comfortably read the language in which they 
are written. For others, we can but hope that they may find a 
fitting English version. The translation will not be easy, and 
will need a skilful hand. No hand. could be found more skilful 
than that to which English readers are already indebted for their 
knowledge of M. Réville’s “ History of the Doctrine of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ.” W«. J. LL. 


Dutcu THEOLOGY. 


Tiele’s “Comparative History of Ancient Religions,”* the first 
volume of which was completed towards the end of 1872, is to 
embrace all the ancient or national religions of every age, but 
not the universal or proselytizing religions—Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. _ The term “ancient,” therefore, as applied to 
religions, is not used in a strictly chronological sense. The present 
volume deals with the Egyptian and Mesopotamian (Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Pheenician and Israelite) religions ; and it is with the 
utmost regret that we receive the announcement that the publishers 
do not at present see their way to bringing out its two successors, 
which were to have embraced respectively the Aryan (Hindu, 
Greek, Roman, German, &c.), and the Chinese, Turanian, abori- 
ginal American, Polynesian and African religions. In his treat- 
ment of the Egyptian religions (pp. 15—265), Tiele first gives 
us an account of the two great primitive factors of the religious 
life of Egypt, viz. the religion of Thinis-Abydos (Osiris, Set, Isis, 
Nephtys, Thot, &c. &c.), and that of Heliopolis (Ra, Tum, Chem, 
&ec.), and then traces the historical development of religion through 
the old, the middle and the new kingdoms, and finally down to 
the time of the Persian supremacy. It is impossible here to 
give even the most imperfect sketch of this development, which 


* Vergelijkende Geschiedenis der Oude Godsdiensten. Door C. P. Tieler 
Eerste Deel. De Egyptische en Mesopotamische Godsdiensten. Amsterdam, 
1869—1872. 
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derives an intense and varied interest from the extreme beauty 
of some of the hymns, from the curious foreshadowings of Chris- 
tian art and legend, and from the double movement towards 
monotheism on the one hand, under Semitic influence, exalting 
one god to the exclusion of all the rest, and on the other hand 
following the bent of the national disposition, and making the 
gods flow into one another in such a way as to substitute a kind 
of pantheistic monotheism with an infinite varicty of symbols 
for the ancient polytheism. We must pass entirely unnoticed 
the very interesting sections on the Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Pheenician religions (pp. 273—522), in order to leave room for 
one or two remarks on the section which deals with Israel 
(pp. 524—797). ‘Tiele is here an acknowledged disciple of 
Kuenen, but treats his subject with considerable independence 
and originality, while the side from which he approaches it gives 
it a fresh interest in his hands. We looked with some eagerness 
to see whether Tiele would give a more satisfactory account than 
his master had done of the rather sudden transition which his 
scheme supposes, from a sort of heathen Yahveh-worship to the 
religion of Amos and Hosea, and of the connected problem of the 
exact relations of Baal and Yahveh-worship under Ahab and 
Jezebel. In his twofold capacity of an independent follower of 
Kuenen and a comparative historian, Tiele seemed just the man 
to give us what we wanted, but we must confess to having been 
disappointed ; and though a renewed study of both Kuenen and 
Tiele may shew us the way out of the difficulty, if seems to us 
at present the Achilles’-heel of their system ; nor has Tiele done 
much to strengthen the position he has made his own. It is other- 
wise with a second point of interest upon which light might be ex- 
pected from a comparative view of Yahvism and the related forms 
of religion, viz. the origin of the worship of Yahveh. Colenso’s 
well-known theory that Yahveh is Iao (the Adonis of Byblus, or 
Syro-Pheenician Baal), and that Yahvism was introduced to the 


Israelites from the north after their settlement in Palestine, has 
always secimed eminently unsatisfactory. Tiele appears to us to 
have completely refuted if. He shews that Yahveh and Iao have 
nothing in common, and that Yahvism came from the south, not 
from the north. Ultimately, mdeed, Yahveh and Tao are both 
identical with the Assyrian Hia, but this remote ancestry has 
nothing to do with the historical relations or characteristics of the 
two deities. Tiele’s own theory that Yahveh was a Kenite god 
seems in accordance with many curious phenomena, and at any rate 
deserves the preference over Colenso’s, In a short concluding 
section of great interest (pp. 800—806), Tiele tabulates his main 
results, and shews the three successive formations of the theo- 
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cratic religions : Ist, the-supremacy of the mother-deities ; 2nd, 
the supremacy of the male principle as Creator, united in wedlock 
to the mother-goddess ; 3rd, the supremacy of the national god 
as King, while the female principle falls into the back-ground 
and disappears. 

Shortly after the completion of the volume just noticed, Dr. 
Tiele was appointed Professor at the Remonstrant Seminary, then 
just removed from Amsterdam to Leiden ; and in that capacity 
he delivered an inaugural address on the place of the religions of 
savages in religious history.* He states concisely and powerfully 
the arguments in favour of the “degeneration” theory, but himself 
adopts the ‘‘development” theory, relying chiefly upon the fact, 
that while all civilized peoples have “survivals” in their religious 
practices which cannot be explained by their present philosophy 
or belief, and derive their whole meaning from a lower stage of 
culture and religion, the savage, on the other hand, is thoroughly 
consistent. All his practices can be brought into connection 
with his philosophy of life, and we are never compelled to look 
for the explanation of what he does in some higher phase of 
culture. Thus there are no ‘‘survivals” in the savage’s religion, 
and it must therefore be looked upon as an early link in a chain 
of development, not as a late link in a chain of degeneration. It 
is gratifying to find how high a place is assigned to our country- 
men, Lubbock and Tylor, by a scholar who is equally at home 
in Germany, France and England. 

The same author has published in a recent number of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, the opening lecture of his course on 
Ancient Religions.t In speaking of what is known as “com- 
parative mythology,” the author says, “I will not make light of 
these studies and say that they are useless, though certainly this 
youngest child of our science seems to a certain extent to be her 
spoilt child too, for whose sake the rest are sometimes unfairly 
neglected.” By all means tet us know that Zeus was originally 
the “clear heaven,” but let us not suppose that when we have 
ascertained this fact we are fully acquainted with Homer’s rarjp 
divopwy re OcGy re, and may rest content. The following sentence 
may derive some interest ‘for us from the recent publication of 
the “ Gospel History, &c., critically examined,” which has excited 
some little attention: “I do not suppose there is now a single 
competent scholar who would seriously attempt to merge the 


* De Plaats van de Godsdiensten der Natuurvolken in de Godsdienstgeschie- 
denis, &c. Dr, C. P. Tiele. Amsterdam. 1873. 

+ Over de Geschiedenis der Oude Godsdiensten, Haar Methode, Geest en 
Belang: Theologisch Tijdschrift, 7 Jaargang, 573 sqq. 
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history of Jesus in a solar myth, though no doubt the legends 
with which the descfiption of the Mastevr’s life is interwoven 
have their roots in mythology. These crack-brained systems only 
drag out a feeble existence in the lowest strata of literature.” 

Tiele’s is not the only recent professorial appointment of inte- 
rest. .As Professor of Oriental Languages, &c., at the Atheneum 
of Amsterdam, Dr. Oort delivered an inaugural address on the 
present position of the study of Israelite Antiquities.* His severe 
criticism of Ewald will perhaps be read with interest. 

“His colossal learning and extraordinary acuteness certainly need 
no testimony from me. But the fact that his prejudices are exceed- 
ingly strong, and that he rides a number of hobbies from which it is 
difficult to unseat him, is equally notorious. Thus in his History of 
Israel he starts from a general view of the people and the course of 
its history, which serves as a framework into which all the phenomena 
must fit. Ewald’s thoughts usually move in exalted spheres. Lofty 
ideas concerning Israel’s sublime vocation and the way in which it 
was to be realized ever float before his mind, and from them the suc- 
cessive periods of history receive their peculiar light. Such a method 
of treatment has, unquestionably, great advantages. It makes the 
history an organic whole, gives life to the representation and interest 
to the succession of events. But such a synthetic treatment must be 
preceded by a severe analysis of the phenomena, or, in other words, 
this conception of the course of history must be true. This is just 
where Ewald’s system fails.” 

Ewald, with that combined courtesy and conclusiveness which 
constitute the peculiar charm of his controversial style, answers 
in the Gottingische gelehrten Anzeiger,t that Dr. Oort knows 
nothing of his subject, attributes to that prejudice which blinds 
his own eyes views which he is utterly incapable of understand- . 
ing, and belongs to a school which “has already done too much 
to empty the Church and weaken all true religion.” This of 
course is conclusive. 

As Professor of Theology at Groningen, Van Bell delivered an 
inaugural address on the Characteristics of Modern, or, as he 
prefers to call it, “Independent” Theology.t The differentia 
of “ Modern Theology” is found by Van Bell in its close connec- 
tion with anthropology in its widest sense. The philosophical 
labours of Kant, and the results of comparative philology, history, 
&c., drive us to our negatidns, though in point of fact “our 
negations are but the application of positive views.” Our positive 


t 


* De Tegenwoordige Toestand der Israélitische Oudheidkunde. Dr. H. Oort, 
Leiden. 1873. 

+ 1873. Pp. 1237 sqq. 

+ Het Karakter der Onafhankelijke Theologie, &c, Door Dr. F. W. B. van 
Bell. Groningen. 1872, 
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teaching, too, is supported and guided by anthropology. The 
history of religion is a matter of pure science ; but if we inelude 
under “science” nothing which the comparing, separating and 
connecting intellect alone cannot master, nothing which is not 
based on observation by the senses, then the question of the 
permanent value of religion must he withdrawn, together with 
all questions of ethics and esthetics, from the sphere of science. 
The very fixing of a limit. to our scientific knowledge implies 
that there is something beyond that limit ; but to the purely sei- 
entific man, as such, we can never do more than prove that even 
on his own field there is a something of which he has not given 
a satisfactory account, and that outside his field there is something 
of which he cannot tell us anything. Whether we can go beyond 
this boundary and establish the permanent value and reality of 
religious faith, not indeed as a matter of science in the narrow 
sense, but as a fact indicated and led up to by science and esta- 
blished by other witnesses than-physical observation and scientific 
intellect, depends precisely upon whether we admit any other 
witnesses. “In one word, our conviction of the abiding right 
of religion has its ultimate, its deepest foundation in the one 
bulwark impregnable by scepticism—belief in ourselves.” 

Two pamphlets by. Professor Kuenen, each a model in its way, 
deserve a longer notice than we can give them. “The Five Books 
of Moses”’* is a lecture, delivered at Haarlem in 1870 and pub- 
lished in 1872, in which the author explains, in a popular but 
thoroughly scholarly style, the present position of the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, and his own views as to its composition. He 
traces, in connection with the main features of the history of the 
Israelites, the proclamation of the Ten Commandments—the germ 
of the whole Pentateuch—by Moses in the wilderness, the gra- 


to the priestly-prophetic view of the subject-matter, and forming — 
the second edition of the Pentateuch), and finally the purely 
priestly view of history and legislation (Elohistic narrative and 
Levitical legislation), which was finally united by Ezra with the 
Deuteronomist’s work to form the third and last edition of the 
Pentateuch, coinciding essentially with the work as we have it 
now. . A careful examination of the spirit and character of the 
several works into which the Pentateuch is thus divided, shews 
strong internal evidence in favour of the author’s hypothesis, 


* De Vijf Boeken van Mozes, Eene Voorlezing van A, Kuenen. Hoogleeraar 
te Leiden: Engels. 1872. 
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It is interesting to see that Kuenen, who, while building upon 
the foundation laid by others, has nevertheless broken more com- 
pletely than almost any other scholar, not only with ecclesiastical, 
but with critical tradition in his view of the Pentateuch, still! 
looks upon the Te Ten Commandments (in the shorter form of course)! 
as the germ of the , Mosaic legislation, and as essentially the work 
of Moses, This lecture, valuable as it is, cannot of course, from 
its very nature, supply what is so much needed, viz. a complete 
exposition and defence of Kuenen’s views of the criticism of the 
Pentateuch.—The ‘“ Genealogy of the Masoretic Text of the Old 
Testament,” * read before the Royal Academy of Sciences, deals 
with a curious hypothesis of Professor de Lagarde, founded on 
an Arabic MS. at Leiden, that the Jews of the second century); 
intentionally altered the ages of the patriarchs at the time of | 
the birth of their sons, in Gen. v. and xi., in accordance with the }' 
exigencies of their anti-christian polemic. According to this tra- 
dition or hypothesis, the figures given in the LXX. are the ori- 
ginal ones, and were altered by the refugees from Bether (the 
last refuge of Bar-cochba) in 135 A.D. on account of the support 
they gave, when taken in connection with a current prophecy 
that the Messiah was to come in the year 5500 of the creation, 
to the Christians. This hypothesis Kuenen examines minutely, 
and with a patient thoroughness almost peculiar to himself shews 
that there is no reason to: suppose that the prophecy i in question 
existed in the second century; that there is strong reason to 
beli¢ve that it could not have existed then; that if it ‘had existed 
it could have drawn no decisive support from the figures of the 
LXX.; that if it could have been supported by them, the sup- 
posed alterations would have given the Christians a more powerful 
weapon than that of which they deprived them, and could not 
therefore have been made with a controversial object ; and, finally, 
that the figures of the Masoretic text were certainly known in 
the first century of the Christian era, and presumably much 
eatlier, and cannot therefore have been invented in the second 
century. Were it not for the variety of interesting and valuable 
results incidentally obtained by Kuenen in these researches, we 
should be almost inclined to think his Jabour in overthrowing 
De Lagarde’s hypothesis disproportionately great ; but, at any 
rate, the work is done so thoroughly that it will not need doing 
again, and it is refreshing to meet with anything final on the 
field of biblical criticism. Kuenen takes a hopeful view of the 
ultimate solution of the problem respecting the mutual relations 


* De Stamboom van den Masoretischen Text des O. Testaments, Door A, 
Kuenen. Van der Post. 1873, 
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of the Masoretic, the Samaritan and the LXX. texts, though he 
does not profess to have found the answer himself, and does not 
believe that any one else has yet done so. . 

In 1870, Scholten published a book on the Gospel asec tane 
to Luke,* in which he astonished his readers by arguing (pp. 428 
—467) that the Acts of the Apostles was not intended to har- 
monize the schools of Jewish and Pauline Christianity, but rather 
to glorify the apostolate of Paul, and shew its superiority and its 
triumph over that of the Twelve. From this untenable position 
Scholten has now retreated,t and shews that the identity of the 
authorship of the third Gospel and the Acts, from which he 
formerly considered their identity of tendency a necessary deduc- 
tion, itself rests upon insufficient grounds. Scholten now believes 
that the original Luke was interpolated by the author of Acts, 
who added chaps. 1, 5—ii. 52, and other passages which are not 
in harmony with the marked Paulinism of the Gospel generally. 
It is remarkable that the similarity of style between the Acts 
and the third Gospel is much stronger in these passages than 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that by these modifications 
Scholten has greatly strengthened and improved his position, 
and they are, moreover, curiously confirmed by the contempora- 
neous but independent researches of Wittichen in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschrift. t 
Pap H. WicKstnep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The “Congregational Lecture” for 1873,§ written (but not 
delivered) by Mr. Rogers, is a defence of the Inspiration of the 
Bible, the effect of which is weakened by the tone of advocacy 
that runs through the whole of it. Instead of being permitted 
to accompany the researches of an investigator who candidly 
confesses that he sometimes meets with difficulties, the reader 
has always to listen to a partizan who treats the subject as though 
there could be no doubt upon it in an unprejudiced mind, and 
is constantly refuting an imaginary opponent. We always hear 
the special-pleading ‘of a counsel, and never the impartial sum- 


* Het Paulinisch Evangelie, &e. Leiden. 1870. 

+ Is de Derde Evangelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen ? 
Critisch Ouderzock door J. H. Scholten, &e. Leiden. 1873. 

t+ Die Composition der Lucas-evangelium, Zeitsch., &c. Pp. 499—522, 
1878. 

§ The Superhuman Origin of the Bible inferred from Itself. The Congre- 
gational Lecture for 1873. By Henry Rogers. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1874, 
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ming-up of a judge. He does not state in so many words what 
the view he combats is; but it appears to be such as that 
expressed by Bishop Colenso, when he says, “that so far from) 
being in every line and letter infallibly true, the Bible, with all| 
its divine lessons, is yet a human book,—a collection of ancient 
writings by fallible men, and full of human errors, mistakes, 
contradictions and inconsistencies.” It would be quite in vair 
to hope for so clear a statement as this from Mr. Rogers, either 
as to what he advocates or as to what he denies. We deplore 
the absence from his work of definitions of the principal terms he 
employs, and even note an apparent deficiency in the author’s own 
mind of any clear conception of some of them. We are not told 
what he means by “superhuman origin of the Bible,” except that 
“it is not such a book as man would have made if he could, or 
could have made if he would.” He declines to pledge himself 
to verbal or plenary inspiration, yet frequently uses language that 
seems inconsistent with anything less than these doctrines. He 
perpetually changes his ground: commencing a chapter with 
assertions about the charé acteristics of the Bible as aw hole, he 
goes on to dwell on the peculiarities of Christ and Christianity, 
and in the next chapter continues the argument by contrasting 
the Old and New Testaments, and urging that the latter could 
not be the work of Jews. Points are , quietly taken for granted 
as to which a difference of opinion is known to prevail, such as, 
that the Bible “everywhere maintains the doctrine ofa sublime, 
elevated, uncompromising monotheism ;”* that the Old Testa- 
ment contains prophecies fulfilled in the fee of Jesus ;+ that 
there are prophecies in the Bible fulfilled within the last few 
hundred years. + Other assertions are yet more remarkable ; for 
instance, that about “four-fifths” of the Bible “is history and 
biography,” § and that the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment are equally reticent about a future life.|| This latter state- 
ment is immediately ignored in the author’s further treatment of 
the subject, and is an instance of the pernicious habit he indulges 
in of speaking of “the Bible” when he is alluding to matters 
that are peculiar to a part of the Bible. The differences between 
the several books are too much forgotten. No distinction, for 
instance, is drawn between the historical value of Kings and 
Chronicles. There appears no recognition of the possibility that 
the Bible may be simply a human production, but may yet con- 
tain “records of revelation,” because it is either the work of in- 
spired men or the history of their lives and teachings. 


*P.8. + P, 149. + P. 151, 
§ P. 192. | P. 84, 
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We fear that these defects will prevent this apology eo 
useful to those who are feeling difficulties in relation to the Bible. 
It has passages dilating on the worth and beauty of porti 
the Scriptures that command our full sympathy, but we canr 
discern in these anything that has not been said, at least equally 
well, before. In some instances the style falls far below the 
‘importance of the subject, alike in accuracy and dignity. For 
example: ‘‘ Now considering what human nature has always been, 
and is still, and not least that Jewish human nature which 
shewed so intense a sympathy with the general tendency to 
idolatry as to cast a liquorish eye on every wandering form of it 
that came near tiem, it is hard to understand how they came by 
this curious monopoly of unadulterated monotheism.” * 

“ Modern Criticism’ is a thin volume, the purpose of which 
is to shew that to whatever extent the historical value and literal 
assertions of portions of the Old Testament may suffer from the 
discoveries and conclusions of. critics, these portions are yet of 
greatest importance, because cach one of them has a second or 
spiritual meaning which can never be lost. To those who are as 
bold and ingenious in allegorizing as this author, one passage 
may have, not two, but two hundred meanings, and any paragraph 
from a modern newspaper. may by this process be made to teach 
any theological doctrine you please. It is only a certain class of 
minds that can find either pleasure or profit from this search for 
spiritual meanings ;-and all argument is impossible between them 
and. others who think that an honest writer or speaker can have 
but one meaning, and that the one his words appear to express. 

Mr. Godwin’s Translation of the Epistle to the Romans} mani- 
fests a liberal spirit and a genuine desire to understand and 
explain the meaning of the writer. But the attempt is not ve 
successful. Any one who has tried to translate a portion of the — 
Epistles knows how difficult it is to find English equivalents for ~ 
some of the Greek terms, and that even when you think you see 
the meaning of the original, you are puzzled to express that mean- 
ing in a manner that an ordinary reader will clearly comprehend. 
Tt is therefore no matter of surprise that we feel dissatisfied with 
the volume before us. ‘Thus he proposes to substitute for the 
sentence in the Authorized Version, “ What T would, that I do 
not ; but what I hate, that I do,’—the words, “ Not what I pur- 
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pose, this do I practise; but what I detest, this I do.” He 
translates Rom. v. 16, 17, “I am not ashamed of the good mes- 
sage, since it is God’s power of salvation to every one having 
faith, to the Jew first and also to the Grecian, for the rightness 
which is of God is revealed in it, being from faith of faith, even 
as it is written, but the upright person because of faith shall have 
life.” These specimens are taken quite at hazard; and while 
they are devoid of the idiomatic force of the Common Version, 
they seem quite as difficult to understand, and not to fulfil the 
promise of the Preface that the author has “sought to produce a 
translation plain to those who are acquainted only with modern 
English.” The interpretations in the notes and the references to 
theological doctrines are marked by fairness and freedom from 
prejudice. The writer scems really to investigate the apostle’s 
meaning, and not to be concerned in making him say what may 
agree with a pre-arranged system. 

A neat and well-printed edition of the text of St. Mark’s Gospel 
appears in Dr. White’s series of ‘Grammar School Texts.”* The 
vocabulary which accompanies it is carefully compiled, and par- 
ticularly noteworthy for the attention paid to etymology; it 
supplies, moreover, by references to particular passages, all the 
help needed. by the beginner in simple construing. This may 
render the book a useful one for the Sunday Greek Testament 
classes which have been formed in many: towns. The text is 
unaccompanied by any critical marks or various readings ; and 
we venture to think that a few such indications as occur, for 
example, in Tischendorf’s English Testament would be more 
valuable than the noting of the lessons according to the new 
Lectionary which Dr. White inserts. 

“Readings from the Gospels” + consist of short papers that 
have been written by a teacher to meet the requirements of a 
elass. They are intended to be read to children, not by them. 
All such books as are the fruit of real experience, and apply 
themselves seriously to the presentation of the life of Jesus as a 
religious influence to the young, are to be heartily welcomed. It 
would be ungracious to criticise the order or the treatment of 
particular scenes. The thoughts with which the narratives are 
interspersed are natural and unforced, and expressed in simple 
and pure language. 7 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have long been rendering signal 
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* 
service to English theologians, but they have never rnd 
greater than in the translation of Meyer's admirable Com 
on the New Testament,* which they have now begun to i 
The value of this excellent work has been long re 
students of German theology, and we rejoice to see fT 
within the reach of English readers. No preacher ought 1 
without it. The two volumes at present published comprise the 
commentary on the Galatians, and part of that upon the Romans. 
The translation is carefully executed; the appearance of the 
volumes all that could be desired ; and the price, one guinea for 
four volumes, exceedingly moderate. We wish all success to an 
undertaking at once so spirited and so well planned. 

Miss Greswell’s “ Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew Psal- 
ter” + interests us not only as the result of careful study by a 
lady of a subject rarely approached by ladies, but as a work 
which will be found generally correct and useful to a certain 
class of students. It is an elementary commentary on the 
Hebrew text, explaining all the peculiar formations, and deduc- 
ing the peculiar sense of words from the meaning of the roots, 
Variations in the reading used by the ancient versions are noticed, 
as well as the more important divergences in modern interpre- 
tations. The commentator allows herself to be more bound to 
the phraseology of the Authorized Version than is desirable. But 
she can exhibit proper independence of authority, as, e.g., in the 
crucial passage, Ps. ii 12, “ Kiss the Son,” where she sees the 
difficulty of the word bar. Yet apparently the chief difficulty— 
which alone makes it impossible that it should mean “the Son” 
—the fact that it has no article, escapes her, and she accounts 
for the use of the Chaldee bar instead of the Hebrew ben by the 
trivial plea that it avoids “the similarity of sound with the fol- 
lowing word pen”! It is to be regretted that Miss Greswell— 
in common with greater scholars, as Gesenius and Fiirst—has 
allowed herself to meddle with etymological speculations on the 
affinities of Hebrew words—not merely with words in co 
Semitic languages, but with Aryan roots, with Greek, Latin, 
French or English. When will the scientific method of compa- 
vative grammar—now established for nearly half a century—be - 
sufficiently recognized to make it appear idle and ridigulous to 
identify individual words in two languages belonging to distinct 
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families which may have nothing in common, and to select for 
comparison a Semitic language of 1000 B.C. and an Aryan of 
1000 A.D.? But these conjectures are idle rather than mis- 
chievous. In one respect we are bound to say that the book 
may be somewhat mischievous, as it explains and analyzes too 
much, and thus approaches the character of a college cram. It 
ought certainly to be in the hands of those only who are reading 
without a tutor, and even these would consult their own advance- 
ment by flinging it aside as soon as possible, or using it only to 
verify their own independent guesses. 

The latter observations are true in a much higher degree of 
another book which has reached us—an interlinear translation 
of Genesis.* This is an unmitigated cram. How is any one to 
learn the Hebrew alphabet, when he can read every word in the 
familiar Latin character instead? It is thought by the editors 
that if both alphabets are given together for 32 chapters, the 
Hebrew may by that time be learned, and the Latin dispensed 
with. On those 32 chapters the young student may labour, 
perhaps, for a couple of years, unless his lessons are very fre- 
quent. And is he to be all that time in leading-strings, unable 
to read? If cast from the first upon the characters he must 
learn, would he not master 22 consonants and 12 vowel signs in 
a fortnight? The same is true of the interlinear translation. No 
young person, at least, ever learned a language thus. How should 
any word be remembered, when its meaning is supplied every 
time by a translation so close under the eye, that it must be 
seen long before the word itself in the foreign character is deci- 
phered? But besides this, an interlinear ‘translation must be 
verbal, and this literality must make it often false to one of the 
languages. Thus °25¥, “before,” is rendered to faces of ; Gods 
is put instead of God, because the word has a plural form in 
Hebrew. The scholarship displayed in the notes is feeble ; espe- 
cially the speculations as to the origin of words, such as those on 
the article and on the name Jehovah; the latter is imbecility 
itself. It is not often that delicate syntactical relations can be 
exhibited in an interlinear version ; but in vi. 1, the three editors 
have contrived to shew that one of the commonest constructions 
is misunderstood by them—that *2 after 77)) must be when, not 
that. They have, “And it was that the man began to multiply,” 
&ec. If they had understood it rightly, but thought it their duty 
always to render °D by the same word that, they would, according 
to the system of the book, have inserted [Ww hen] in brackets. 


* By Leonard Tafel, Rudolph L, Tafel and L. H. Tafel, London: D. Nutt. 
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Gesenius’s “Hebrew Grammar”* evidently holds its own in 
England against all new comers, indigenous or foreign. The 
work has great merits, and Dr. Davies’s English edition of it is 
in every way excellent. His Reading Book ‘is a very useful and 
almost indispensable addition to the Grammar. The publishers 
also have spared neither cost nor pains in getting up the work. 
We cannot say that it is altogether a good sign that Gesenius’s 
Grammar should in England be so much more popular than 
Ewald’s. The first is a well-arranged classification of the facts 
of the Hebrew language, but the second is a philosophical treat- 
ment of them as well. Gesenius lays great demands upon the 
memory, but scarcely any upon the thought of the learner. 
Ewald’s Grammar leads the student into the laboratory of the 
language, and shews him how and why its forms and laws are 
what they are. The advantages of Ewald’s more philosophical 
method enable him to present his facts under a philosophical 
arrangement. His work is an organic whole, and not a mechanical 
apparatus. Nevertheless, superior as we think Ewald to Gesenius, 
we rejoice to see that a second edition of Dr. Davies’s new trans- 
lation of his Grammar has been so soon called for, Asan edition 
of the German work, it is in every way admirable. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson contributes a learned and timely essay 
on the necessity and method of a new version of the Old Testa- 
ment.t The exceedingly difficult preliminary question of the 
Hebrew text itself is fairly faced and discussed, the result being 
conservative towards the Masoretic text. The sad shortcomings 
of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament are pointed out 
with the same fulness with which others have dealt with our 
translation of the New Testament. Rules, on the whole very 
sound, are laid down for the guidance of future translators. We 
share Dr. Davidson’s conviction that it is not from a Committee 
chosen by Convocation that_a worthy national version of the 
Scriptures is to be expected.” ‘ 

The Rev. T. Pelham Dale has made an important addition to 
English theological literature,{ in the form of a translation (or 

rather two translations) of the Book of Ecclesiastes and a Com- 
mentary upon the same. He has entered most heartily into his 
subject, and treated it with great care and discrimination. He 


* Students’ Hebrew Grammar. Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, translated by 
B. Davies, LL.D.; with Reading Book and Exercises by the Translator. Second 
copyright edition. London: Asher and Co. 1874. 
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describes himself even as homo wnius libri, and informs us that 
all his Hebrew and Greek studies for some years past “have been 
devoted to the investigation of the meaning of this one book.” 
The result, we must say, is valuable and interesting, although we 
are a little surprised to find that so independent and thoughtful 
a writer should incline so decidedly as Mr. Dale appears to do to 
the Salomonic authorship of the book. The design of the Kohe- 
leth was, he thinks, “to work out the concluding aphorism of 
the whole: ‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is 
the whole problem of humanity.’” This design is illustrated in 
all proper detail by the commentator, who has given, in addition 
to the authorized English version, two translations of his own, 
one very literal, with explanatory comments interwoven, and the 
other more full and free, a kind of “ explanatory commentary, 
or an English Targum upon the text.” The whole is done with 
ample learning, and the volume is well worthy of the attention 
both of the practical expositor of Scripture, and of the learned 
student. 

A curious traditional interpretation finds in the well-known 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes a sketch of human anatomy. Mr. 
Taylor, in his little volume, the “ Dirge of Coheleth,’* combats 
this view, and, with much ingenuity and resource of Oriental 
learning, insists upon the propriety of a literal interpretation of 
the passage. It is impossible, on reading his pages, not to feel 
that the misplaced ingenuity which has converted the most beau- 
tiful and touching passage in an otherwise cynical book into a 
hieroglyphical . lesson in anatomy, would make anything out of 
anything in the Bible, and altogether destroy the possibility of a 
reasonable exegesis. 

Another work, of a kindred and yet different character, is the 
Rey. Alexander Mitchell’s “ Book of Jonah.” + This is intended 
“to furnish the beginner with an easy introduction to the study 
of the Hebrew language.” For this purpose, as Mr. Mitchell 
observes, the book of Jonah is excellently adapted, by the sim- 
plicity of its style and other characteristics. His treatment of 
his subject is quite elementary, every word of the book being 
grammatically analyzed, the meaning given, and the pronuncia- 
tion and accents carefully explained. Equally elementary, as we 
think, is the author’s idea that this book is a “ veritable history ;” 
an idea which might possibly have passed without question in 


* The Dirge of Coheleth in Eccl. xii. discussed and literally interpreted. 
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the time of the veritable Jonah, whenever he lived, but which 
we take to be about as far from the truth as it would be to say 
that the book was composed by the prophet while he was a 
prisoner inside the whale’s belly. Yet in other respects this little 
volume is likely to be of use to the student of Hebrew—to one, 
that is, who is just beginning to feel his way in construing. The 
explanation of the Hebrew accentuation will also be acceptable 
to such students. 

Mr. S. Sharpe’s “Short Netes”* is a work of a different cha- 
racter again. It is intended as a companion volume to his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, a work formerly noticed at length 
in this Review. Its purpose is well expressed by the author. 
The Notes, he says, “are geographical and antiquarian, and 
explanatory of difficulties and contradictions. They also contain 
the author’s opinion as to when a Book, or part of a Book, was 
written ; and give his reasons for such an opinion.” But, he 
earefully adds, “he has in no case pointed out the valuable reli- 
gious lessons which these Books teach, as that has been done so 
often and so well by other writers” (Preface, pp. iii, iv). We 
congratulate Mr. Sharpe on this new production of his apt and 
ready pen. The Notes are very brief, no small merit, and they 
are much to the point. If we have a fault to find, it is one 
which many persons will readily excuse in these critical days. 
It is with the tendency, here and there manifested, to break up 
these ancient books into fragments. ‘This, we venture to think, 
is done to excess, not so much, perhaps, in this work as in the 
authors “ History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature,” 
referred to in the Preface. Nevertheless, everything that Mr. 
Sharpe writes is suggestive, and even when we do not go all the 
way with him, we are refreshed and benefited by much that he 
says. On the book of Ecclesiastes, mentioned above, he observes : 
“Though this book is here said to be by Solomon, we shall pre- 
sently see that it was written’ in the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus the Great, about B.C. 220. It is the only book in 
the Bible which gives us the opinions of the Sadducees.” He 
adds the remark; “The writer closes his treatise of false philo- 
sophy rather inconsistently with giving good religious advice.” 
We must leave Mr. Dale and Mr. Sharpe to settle their little 
differences, and content ourselves with observing that, to the 
compass of 294 pages, the author of this volume has, within the 
extent above defined by himself, given us a useful, practical, 
running commentary on all the books of the Old Testament ; 
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and to say this is, we imagine, to give the work a high degree of 

commendation. 
The author of the next work* on our list is well known as a 
writer of educational books, and he has here produced a little 
work likely to be of service for the particular purpose he had in 
view. We have first a concise analysis of the book of Genesis ; 
then the book itself, arranged in paragraphs and divided into 
twelve sections ; lastly, short explanatory notes, some relating to 
the meaning of Hebrew words and modes of expression, and some 
geographical. _We must qualify our approval by adding that we 
do not find the slightest reference to the results of modern cri- 
ticism or the discoveries of modern science ; and we are told in 
the Preface, as if it were an undisputed fact, that “this book was 
written by Moses.” Still the work will doubtless render useful 
aid to those for whose special benefit it is intended.t 
We have next to notice, and less fully than it deserves, the 

first of a serfest in course of publication by the Society of Bibli- 

cal Archssology, containing translations of Assyrian inscriptions 
by several eminent scholars, who have especially devoted them- 
selves to the difficult task of deciphering the cuneiform writing. 
Each translation has a short preface, telling us where the inscrip- 
tion was found and where it now is, with occasionally a few words ~ 
explanatory of its contents. Of the fourteen translations, eight 
are by the Rey. A. H. Sayce, and they are among the most inte- 
resting in the book. ‘The one of the “ Monolith Inscription of 
Samas-Rimmon” gives a graphic description of the warlike expe- 
ditions of that king, who, with Eastern exaggeration, is made to 

say, “After them (his enemies) Trode. At those mountain-peaks 
Tarrived. In a single day like an eagle over them I rushed. 
Multitudes of their soldiers I slew. Their spoil from the midst 
of the mountains I caused to be brought down. Five hundred 
cities dependent upon them I threw down, dug up, and burned 
with fire.’ Mr. Sayce also translates some curious Babylonian 
exorcisms ; the private will of Sennacherib; private contract 
tablets, which shew the extent to which trade was carried in those 
early days ; astronomical tablets, in which astronomy and astro- 
logy are strangely blended together; a calendar; and lastly, 
tables of Assyrian weights and measures. Mr. Fox Talbot con- 
tributes some valuable translations ; among them being one of 
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“ Bellino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib,” from which we learn how 
far the Assyrians carried the arts of peace as well as those of war, 
and how much Sennacherib did for the improvement of his 
capital city. ‘Around it I planted the finest of trees. By my 
care I caused the uprising of springs in more than forty places 
in the plain: I divided them into irrigating canals for the people 
of Nineveh, and gave them to be their own property. To obtain 
water to turn the flour-mills, I brought it in pipes, and I skil- 
fully constructed water-wheels. Of Nineveh, my royal city, I 
greatly enlarged the dwellings. Its streets, I renovated the old 
ones, and I widened those which were too narrow. I made them 
as splendid as the sun.” Sir Henry Rawlinson contributes the 
great “ Behistun Inscription of Darius,’ in which most of the 
paragraphs begin with the words, “Says Darius the king,” and 
then the king glorifies himself in a remarkable manner. Mr, 
George Smith gives us the “Annals of Assurbanipal,” and, finally, 
a list of other texts, Assyrian and Egyptian, most of them not 
yet published in English. The volume, though of small size, is 
valuable and curious in the highest degree. 

Dy, Beke has a theory that the Mizraim of Genesis and Exo- 
dus, where the Hebrews lived in slavery, was not Egypt, as all 
the rest of the world agrees to think, but the Sinaitic peninsula, 
or at all events a land that lay eastward of the Isthmus of Suez ; 
and that Sinai is a volcano, now extinct, not, as usually sup- 
posed, in the rocky country between the two gulfs, but beyond 
the gulf of Akaba. He is, moreover, so indignant with any one 
who questions this eccentric hypothesis, that we forbear to con- 
trovert and content ourselves with simply recording it. In the 
pamphlet before us, “ Mount Sinai a Voleano,”* he announces 
his intention of going out to find the true sacred mountain, and 
thereby of confounding all unbelievers. Since its publication he 
has gone, and it is needless to say has succeeded.’ In a land 
where there are mountains innumerable, and so-called Sinaitic 
inscriptions upon no few of them, so eager a seeker was pretty 
sure to find what he wanted, At the same time Dr. Beke tele- 
graphs here that in one important point he was mistaken, and that 
the true Mount Sinai, now for the first time discovered, is not a 
voleano. ‘The simple-minded reader will see in this only a proof 
of the great discoverer’s ingenuous candour. The more astute 
will conclude that, as Dr. Beke’s theories have broken down in 
one point, they may well break down in another, and that pro- 
bably Mount Sinai is, after all, where many generations of serip- 
tural geographers have agreed to place it. 


* Mount Sinai a Volcano, By 0,1. Beke, Ph.D, London: Tinsleys, 1873. 
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Twelve Lectures* by different authors have necessarily many 
degrees of excellence. No one of them is without its interest. 
But two defects prevail throughout, in view of their announced 
purpose of meeting the difficulties of sceptical working men : first, 
they make too evident the feeling that they are condescending, 
in the endeavour to come down to the intellectual and moral 
position of their audience; second, they run into multiplied 
details, instead of keeping to a few broad and simple principles. 
The best lecture of the series is that by Mr. Rowe on ‘ Moral 
Responsibility ;’ there is much in it that would be attractive 
and useful to any audience. In some of the others are minute 
arguments about Gen. i. and the method of harmonizing it with 
geology, detailed consideration of the different accounts of the 
resurrection of Christ, inquiries into the meaning of Old-Testa- 
ment texts, and other such matters, which could hardly fail to 
be felt wearisome as well as unconvincing by a popular assembly. 
When a lectwre is divided into ten or twelve sections, some of 
them with subdivisions, it is evidently unfitted to leave a clear 
impression on hearers, however a reader may grasp it. It seems 
that each lecture was followed by discussion. Some record of 
the substance of this, as shewing where the arguments of the 
lecturers fell flat and where they obtained a response from the 
audience, would have been valuable. 

“The Philosophy of the Cross” + consists of twenty-two ser- 
mons, prepared and preached by Mr. Edgar in his ordinary min- 
istrations. The form of presenting the subject leads to some 
repetitions, but the arrangement is good and carefully adhered to. 
Some of the statements will of course not find acceptance with 
persons who do not.believe in the orthodox doctrine of the Atone- 

-ment; but this doctrine is stated cautiously, and with a clear 
perception of the feelings and convictions of those who reject it. 
The description of the effect of the death of Christ on human 
minds and hearts is well worth the attention of all, and carries 
with it lessons too often ignored by those who have ceased to 
sympathize with the ordinary representations of the popular 
theology. 

If it be true that the first thing sought by a wise controver- 
sialist is a clear and distinct statement of the best arguments 
that can be brought forward by his opponents, the advocates of 
disestablishment have reason to be grateful to Mr. Peek for 


* Popular Objections to Revealed Truth. Considered in a Series of Lectures 
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causing the composition and publication of the volume containing 
three prize essays.* They are the result ,of an offer made in 
July, 1871, by the member for Mid-Surrey, of £700 to be given 
in three prizes for the best essays in defence of the Church Esta- 
blishment. Another £100 was subsequently added. It may be 
doubted whether this £800 might not have been better spent 
for the promotion of the object, by paying it to some writer of 
repute for the production of a volume of the desired character. 
Prize essays are seldom satisfactory. The result before us—the 
three being published as the best out of above a hundred sub- 
mitted to the judges—does not give a very high idea of either 
the literary ability of Church advocates or: the strength of their 
case. In a short notice it is of course impossible even to allude 
to the several arguments employed. The first essay is by far the 
strongest in its reasoning, though the style is loose, and there 
are errors of grammar, such as, “ Ecclesiastical chiefs there wield 
a power which make it necessary ;”+ “Granted that there is to 
be found in its ranks such bristling varieties as to shew at great 
crises when her special interests are at stake, a most vexatious 
want of cohesion.” { Mr. Hole considers “ Establishment” to mean 
the maintaining to the English Church the property anciently 
devoted to religious purposes, and his argument turns on attempts 
to prove that “the Church of England” is the old Church of the 
nation, and not the fruit of the Reformation. His assertions as 
to the practical advantages of an Establishment and the evils 
that would follow its abolition, are not sustained by his reasoning, 
and this portion of his work is the weakest. In the second essay, 
Mr. Dixon founds his argument on the assertion that the Church 
and the nation are one and the same thing differently regarded ; 
he devotes much of his space to the history of the Church and 
the literature of the controversy in relation to it. Between the 
second and third essays, the descent is rapid. All the writers 
evidently desire to treat their opponents with courtesy, and to 
argue the question in a fair and candid spirit, but when they 
speak of the habits and feelings of Nonconformists they display 
an amount of ignorance that is surprising. When they are 
pleading for “comprehension” as the alternative to disestablish- 
ment, they are eager to quote any expression uttered by a Dis- 
senter that indicates sympathy with the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church, ignoring the fact that he may hold theological ~ 
opinions they would not find a place for in the widest Church 


* Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of England as an Esta- 
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they dream of. This readiness to claim apparent allies may be 
a bad omen for their cause. Drowning men catch at straws. 

Of this batch of books before us, two* lay emphatic claim to 
originality of view on the highest matters, such as the Trinity, 
the Atonement. With respect to the work of the late Thomas 
Frewen, we try to hope that no unhappy executrix was pledged, 
as Mr. Casaubon wished to pledge Dorothea, to publish it after 
the author's death. Works that discuss at an endless length the 
Fall, Cur Deus Homo, Sin and Infinite Evil, and kindred ques- 
tions, are as valuable to the world as Mr. Casaubon’s Key to all 
Mythologies. We rank these two books amongst the sad relics 
of wasted industry and ingenuity with which literature, especially 
theological literature, abounds. 

Next follow two books on the great subject of Evolution.t 
Both Mr, Smyth and Mr. St. Clair maintain the doctrine of Evo- 
lution, but for entirely different purposes. Mr. Smyth’s aim is 
to reconcile Science and the Scriptures; Mr. St. Clair desires 
only to reconcile Darwinism and the Design argument. The 
first work prostitutes science and makes of the Scriptures “a 
nose of wax.” The second is an uncommonly able statement of 
the facts and the theory of Evolution,~and a no less able, if less 
successful, endeavour to shew that this theory leaves the argu-_ 
ment from Design where it was before it had made good its claims 
to be received. Mr. St. Clair is not amongst those who unwill- 
ingly and grudgingly concede a scientific doctrine, and then go 
on to shew that, if it be valid, yet theological doctrine will not 
suffer. He is evidently a man of a scientific spirit, and believes 
in the scientific doctrine in which he wishes to recognize a support 
rather than a weakening of the most popular of all demonstra- 
tions of the existence of God. But while we highly appreciate 
Mr. St. Clair’s thorough acquaintance with the scientific side of 
his subject, and the marked ability he displays in handling his 
facts and arguments, we are unable to think that he has established 
his point. The doctrine of Evolution leaves our faith in God 
where it was before, but it has, we think, greatly weakened the 
cogency of the Design argument. We believe that the beautiful 


* The Philosophy of Revelation, or the Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion : a Fragment ; a New Theory of Ethics. By the late Thomas Frewen, 
Esq., of Birchwall, Sussex. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1873. 

Considerations for the Clergy, being Sketches of Man and his Relations. 
By a Recusant. London: Elliot Stock. 1873. 

_ + The Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution ; being a complete Synthesis of 
their Truth, and giving a sure Scientific Basis for the Doctrines of Scripture. 
By William Woods Smyth. London: H. K. Lewis. 1873. 

Darwinism and Design; or, Creation by Evolution. By George St. Clair, 

F.G.S., M.A.L., &. London; Hodder and Stoughton, 1873. 
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and beneficent phenomena of the world will inspire and strengthen 
the believer's trust in God ; but once admit the doctrine-of Evolu- 
tion, and the logical intellect will feel no compulsion in Paley’s 
argument. Accept, for instance, the particular doctrine of Natural 
Selection, and true as it is that the survival of the fittest does 
not preclude Divine pre-ordination, it nevertheless does not call 
for it. We must get our faith in God from another source than 
the argument from Design ; and with that faith already existing, 
the devout heart will be unable to ponder the works of creation 
without thanking God for them. However, although we do not 
think that Mr. St. Clair has made out his main point, his little 
book is so full of interesting facts from numerous fields of scien- 
tific knowledge, and is written in such a clear and vigorous style, 
that we give him our hearty thanks for it, and hope that we may 
soon greet other productions of his able pen. 

Two books of history* follow these of theology and science. 
The first is a series of sketches of the Religious History of Ire- 
land, written from an enlightened and impartial point of view, 
but without any trace of an underlying and connecting historical 
continuity. Neither does the work exhibit any depth or accuracy 
of historical inquiry; antl the author is constantly entangling 
himself in quarrels with Papist or Protestant pamphleteers.—Mr. 
Mullinger’s History of the University of Cambridge is a histo- 
rical work of a very high class. We are not disposed to quarrel 
with it for being really a sketch of the history of learning since 
the Christian era. For it contributes much new matter to this 
history, and corrects many minor but still serious errors into 
which Hallam and others had fallen. The author generally goes 
back to the original sources for his facts, and has diligently 
availed himself of the help of the foremost and latest English, 
French and German writers upon the many branches of his wide 
subject. When he comes to Cambridge itself, he has been able 
to consult and publish manuscripts which had not been used 
before. It is remarkable liow much a great University is the 
spiritual heart of a nation and an age. A history of this kind, 

_ therefore, brings us where we can watch the pulsation of English 
thought and feeling at the very moment of their most intense 
activity. And we are much indebted to Mr. Mullinger for re- 


* The Religious History of Ireland, Primitive, Papal and Protestant, inelud- 
ing the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agitations and Church Progress, of the 
last Half-century. By James Godkin, Author of ‘‘Ireland and her Churches,” 
&c. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1873. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injune- 
tions of 1535. By James Bass Mullinger, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 1873. 
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cording this history so learnedly and interestingly as he has 
done. 

Mr. Willis Nevins reproduces for us a translation of the Frag- 
ments of Julian preserved by Cyril,* originally printed for private 
circulation in 1809. The editor, who is‘a devout Catholic, has 
been moved to his task by certain ‘words of Cardinal Wiseman, and 
states that his object in reviving interest in the arguments of 
Julian is to shew their weakness, ‘and to prove that the « flippant 
infidelity of the present day is drawn from the same source, and 
the objections are very similar.” “ Infidels,” he continues, “ will 
find no new weapon, Christians will not be puzzled or have hard 
nuts to crack.” We cannot help recalling the very different 
feelings with which a former editor of Julian approached his 
author, Taylor, the enthusiastic Platonist, says : “ We may safely 
eredit what Julian asserted of himself, that he was formerly 
Alexander the Great ;” and further: “He took down the con- 
temptible ensign of his predecessor, and raised in its stead the 
majestic Roman eagle ; and everywhere endeavoured to restore 
a religion which is coeval with the universe, by banishing gigan- 
tically daring and barbaric belief.”+ The fragments which Mr. 
Nevins edits (and he forgets that they are the merest fragments) 
are very interesting, as shewing the manner in which a highly 
educated and philosophical heathen was affected towards Chris- 
tianity after long intercourse with it in its already dominant posi- 
tion. The greater part of the objections here preserved to us are 
directed against the inadequate views of the creation and the 
material pictures of the Creator presented in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and accompanied by an exaltation of Platonic theosophy 
and Gentile culture in contrast to the Jewish thought of a jealous 
national God, who, according to his own people, left all the world 
outside of Palestine in total darkness, and yet was powerless to 
raise the nation of his choice to eminence in empire, arts or 
sclence—nay more, unable to avert the direst ruin. It strikes 
the reader as rather an inconsistency perhaps, but as one strik- 
ingly illustrative of the syncretism of his age, when Julian declares, 
as he does more than once: “Though I.do not celebrate the fes- 
tivals of the Jews, yet I always adore the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, who, being themselves Chaldeans of a sacred and 
theurgic race, learnt circumcision from the Egyptians while they 
dwelt. among them.” But he charges the Christians with not 
worshiping this God, inasmuch as they perform no sacrifices and 
declare that the Law has come to an end; whereas it is main- 


* The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians; translated 
from the Greek: Fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria. Reprinted 
and edited by Willis Nevins. Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
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tained in the Pentateuch that the Law is final and eternal, and 
Jesus declared he was not come to destroy it, but denounced 
punishments on all who should break the least commandment. 
As against the Christian teaching of his time, Julian stigmatizes 
the doctrine which attributes magical effects to the rite of bap- 
tism as necessarily immoral ; insists that if Jesus be the Messiah 
of Mosaic prophecy, he is not God, and that if he be God, the 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke do not apply to him; shews 
the utter inapplicability to his case of the prophecy in Isaiah 
vii. 14; and points out that neither Paul nor Matthew nor Luke 
nor Mark, but John only, dared to assert the deity of Jesus. The 
book coneludes with a few extracts from Julian’s works, not taken 
from Cyril, including the celebrated edict in which he forbade 
Christians to expound publicly the works of the heathen poets 
and philosophers (which were to Julian the Scriptures of his 
religion), on the ground that a man should not teach words, or 
use language, which are consecrated by beliefs he cannot heartily 
approve. ‘This edict begins as follows : 

“We are of opinion that proper erudition consists not in words, nor 
in elegant and magnificent language, but in the sane disposition of an 
intelligent soul, and in true opinions of good and evil, and of what is 
beautiful and base. Whoever, therefore, thinks one thing and teaches 
another to his followers, appears to be no less destitute of erudition 
than he is of virtue. Even in trifles, if the mind and tongue be at 
variance, there is some kind of improbity. But in affairs of the greatest 
consequence, if a man thinks one thing and teaches another contrary 
to what he thinks, in what respect does this differ from the conduct 
of those mean-spirited, dishonest and abandoned traders who gene- 


rally affirm what they know to be false in order to deceive and inveigle 
customers ?” 


Mr. Nevins’s reprint cannot be expected to subserve the ends 
or have the effect which he anticipates ; but it may form a useful 
companion volume to Neander’s interesting monograph on Julian 
and his age.* Z 

Dr. Burgess, well known as the translator of Ephraem Syrus, 
and former editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature, presents us 
with a volume of Essayst dealing with subjects upon which their 
author is well qualified to speak. They are obviously of very 
various dates, and the writer does himself some injustice by not 
marking.the time at which each originally appeared. We doubt 
whether it was worth while to reproduce one which attacks Mr. 
Maurice on the subject of his controversy with Dr. Jelf; and we 
were almost inclined to say the same of another, which in its title 


* Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 
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connects the charge of “Reckless Biblical Criticism” with the 
honoured name of Bunsen, especially as Dr. Burgess, in an ap- 
pended note, confesses that he has entertained the same doubt in 
these two cases. But on the whole we can scarcely wonder that 
he should have thought it right to preserve his vigorous protest 
against Bunsen’s purely subjective criticism, as shewn, to take 
the instance given, in his treatment of the ‘‘ Pentecostal miracle.” 
This affords an admirable example of that stage of rationalism 
(now, we trust, finally abandoned for more assured critical proce- 
dure) which delights to pare down the miraculous until the trans- 
figured narrative reaches exactly the dimensions which the critic 
is predisposed to.accept as credible, or to explain away the rela- 
tion of a supernatural occurrence into a series of coincidences so 
marvellous as to be, in the mass, ten times more incredible than 
the orivinal story. Dr. Burgess’s essays on the Pulpit of the 
Church of Eneland, on Clerical Education, and on Biblical In- 
quiry, are strong in practical sense and useful advice. With these 
ave joied others on more special aspects and departments of bib- 
lical study. While heartily and intelligently conservative in 
principle and argument, the author always secures the respect of 
those who differ from him by his sincerity and charity, no less 
than by his learning ; though we cannot help feeling that in some 
cases he has allowed himself, unconsciously perhaps, to be unduly 
fettered by the same kind of pre-occupations as those which he 
so vigorously combats in others. He asserts in unmistakable 
terms the necessity of a truly literary treatment of the Scriptures, 
and argues vigorously against the “determination to treat them 
as though the whole book came directly from God, like the tables 
of the Law given to Moses on the Mount.” No less vigorously 
does he deprecate what he well calls “the morbid exegesis” of 
Apocalyptic literature, and rebuke the unworthy spirit often 
exhibited in religious periodicals, where we “often tind abuse 
instead of argument, and a treatment of worthy and learned men 
which indicates both a bad spirit in the writers and an entire 
ignorance of the subjects they oppose.” There is an excellent 
article on the Revision of the English Bible (written before the 
appointment of the Revision Committees), followed by another 
which points out the critical difficulties that remain to be encoun- 
tered, and the prejudices against the work which are still opera- 
tive and likely to retard its immediate usefulness. We are sorry 
that we have not space for some characteristic extracts ; but we 
cannot resist quoting the following passage, which introduces an 
argument for the dignity of reason which we do not remember to 
have met with in the same quaint form ; 

“ Intellect, that godlike quality in man, is given us to be a ruler 
and guide ;.... and it is not to be disused or disparaged because it 
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sometimes leads astray. Nothing ean exceed the thorough manliness 
of the sacred writers in this respect, their constant appeals to reason 
in their inculeation of the new religion they were commissioned to 
promulgate. The same observation is true of our Lord himself, whose 
whole ministerial course was a fine compliment to man as rational, a 
respectful deference to those mental powers which He had given to 
His creatures.” * 

It will be in the recollection of at least some of our readers, 
that a MS. Psalter, in the University Library at Utrecht, with 
which was bound up a copy of the Athanasian Creed, played an 
important part in the recent controversy as to the age of that 
symbol. For whereas profane critics had ventured to assert that 
the Creed was not older than the 9th century, there was here, it 
was said, a MS. of it belonging indisputably to an earlier age. 
The matter appeared to some persons to be of so great importance 
that the assistance of Government was invoked ; and Lord Romilly 
procured, by help of Earl Granville, a photograph of several 
portions of the MS., on which he requested Sir T. D. Hardy, the 


Deputy-Keeper of the Records, to report. It turned out that _ 


the MS. had once belonged to the Cottonian Collection, and that 
Sir Robert Cotton had probably suffered the fate of other book 
lovers, in lending it to a friend and never getting it back again, 
though how it made its way to Utrecht is still obscure. Sir 
T. D. Hardy’s report was in the highest degree satisfactory to 
the defenders of the Creed. He declared the MS. to belong to 
the 6th century, and to have been probably brought to England 
by Bertha, Queen of Ethelbert of Kent, and by her bequeathed 
to the monastery of Reculver. © 

The matter, however, has not been allowed to rest here. On 
the application of the Trustees of the British Museum, the Utrecht 
authorities have very courteously sent the MS. to London, to be 
there inspected by other paleographical experts. The result is 
a folio pamphlet,t containing reports by eight more or less qua- 
hified persons, and edited, together with three very interesting 
photographie fac-similes, by Dean Stanley. One reporter gives 
no opinion as to the age of the MS. Mr. Bond, Keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, assigns it to the 9th, and says 
it is certainly not earlier than the end of the 8th century. 
Mr. Thompson, his assistant, decides for the end of the 8th. 
Mr. Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian, says the beginning of the 
9th. Mr. Lewis, Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Professor J. O. Westwood, a high paleographical authority, 
Professor Swainson, of Cambridge, and Sir Digby Wyatt, give 
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it different dates, from the middle of the 8th to the middle of 
the 9th century. In addition, Mr. Bond, whose high position is 
a sufficient guarantee of the value of his opinion, thinks that 
there is no evidence for connecting the Psalter with Queen Bertha, 
and that Sir T. D. Hardy has been misled in the matter by a 
mere accident of binding. Evidently, if the Athanasian Creed 
has no better evidence of its antiquity to produce than is involved 
in the age of this Utrecht Psalter, it is in a bad way. The founda- 
tion was a sandy one at best, and Dean Stanley has completely 
undermined it. When will the advocates of the Creed admit 
that it has no real claim to the adhesion of English Churchmen, 
except such as is furnished by Acts of Parliament of the age of 
the Reformation ? 

The indefatigable Mr. Orby Shipley is publishing another series 
of High-Anglican tracts, which he calls “Studies in Modern 
Problems, by Various Writers.”* Seven numbers, forming the 
first volume, are now before us. The subjects—Confession, Crea- 
tion and Modern Science, Law of Marriage, Retreats, Catholic and 
Protestant, and the like—are teated with more or less literary 
ability, but the essays do not offer much novelty to those who 
have studied the polemics of this rising school of Church-of-En- 
gland controversialists. Perhaps the most startling is one entitled 
* Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Part I, by Nicholas Po- 
cock, M.A.” It is wholly devoted to a demonstration of their 
Zwinglian origin, and till Part IL. appears we have no hint given 
us of what Mr. Pocock would put in their place. But a proposal 
to abolish the Articles, from a dogmatic point of view, has at all 
events a refreshing novelty about it. In another series of seven 
tracts, which reach us, however, bound in one volume, Dr. Harri- 
son, the vicar of Fenwick, pursues his Eucharistic controversy 
with Romanists and Ritualists. He seems to think that if his 
tracts, with their proof that the Fathers are really on the Pro- 
testant side of the debate, could be sufficiently circulated, it would 
be all over with Dr. Pusey and his allies. We wish him well in 
his argumentative assault upon sacramental and sacerdotal theo- 
logy ; but if hé thinks that the citadel is to be taken by any 
literary catapults and battering-rams, he is grievously mistaken. 
That theology is strong because it answers to certain weaknesses 
of human nature which would seek and find satisfaction, though 
the Fathers were ten times as Protestant as Dr. Harrison thinks 


them to be. 


* Studies in Modern Problems, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Nos. I.—VII. London: H. 8. Kingand Co, 1874. 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen’s volume of Essays* contains several brilliant 
review-articles, mainly on theological and ecclesiastical questions, 
written by a clever littérateur, who clearly apprehends and delights 
to expatiate on the negative results of recent science and philoso- 
phy. In the pages of Fraser's Magazine and of the Fortnightly 
Review they have, no doubt, vastly diverted many a polemical free- 
thinker, and have perhaps exasperated some dogmatic believers ; 
but we scarcely think they have furnished many crumbs of nutri- 
ment to those worthier souls, at once truthseeking and devotional, 
who welcome the present critical analysis of their cherished convic- 
tions, yet anxiously inquire for the residuum of truth, the whole- 
some bread of life, which, they feel sure, must still remain after 
all theological adulterations have been detected and removed. 
The concluding essay, which alone appears now for the first time, 
is intended to justify the author’s position, and to demonstrate 
the expediency of tearing off with vigour and decision the veil 
of sophistry whereby the clerg ey have so long hoodwinked the 
public mind. The legitimacy of such a course cannot be disputed. 
As Mr. Mill well says in his Autobiography, “The time is come 
in which it is the duty of all qualified persons to speak their 
minds about popular religious beliefs.” Doubtless Mr. Stephen 
reckons himself among the duly-qualified persons here indicated, 
and probably he does possess the qualifications which Mr. Mill 
would regard as most important. To ps, however, it seems de- 
sirable that the persons who take upon themselves to shatter 
with so much energy and gusto the intellectual forms which the 
spiritual belief of bygone | ages has fashioned and consecrated, 
should themselves possess at least an average measure of that 
element of faith which generates dogma, and which, as it poten- 
tially contains a more commodious and beautiful structure than 
it destroys, may well be allowed to perform its preliminary task . 
of demolition. Unfortunately, this constructive faculty of spiri- 
tual discernment is conspicuously absent in that increasing class 
of writers to which Mr. Stephen belongs. Emerson and Carlyle 
are welcome to assail, and perchance to overthrow, obsolete 
dogmas, for they have somewhat of the prophet’s power, and so 
can renovate and rebuild; but writers of the stamp we are now 
considering have literary talent enough to produce pungent and 
attractive criticisms of popular forms of religious doctrine, but 
give no hint of possessing any insight into the spiritual reality 
which these dogmatic conceptions inadequately or erroneously 
represent. The kingly sages and seers of mankind have con- 
stantly recognized two sources of ideas as blending in all the higher 


* Essays on Freethinking and Plainspeaking. By Leslie Stephen. London : 
Longmans. 1873. 
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wisdom. These have been variously described as the Intellect 
and the Heart, as Experience and Intuition, as Understanding 
and Reason, as Knowledge and Faith—but by these various names 
the same permanent antithesis is indicated, and by the suppres- 
sion of either member of it, wisdom is deprived of an essential 
element, and is no longer the food that strengthens and cheers 
the soul. Mr. Stephen and his brother illuminati ridicule the 
parallel claims of these two factors of truth. They admit, indeed, 
their co-presence in religious belief and in general literature ; but 
the element which we call Faith, they stigmatize as Fantasy, and 
would fain eliminate utterly from the sphere of human con- 
victions. “The division between faith and reason,” says Mr. 
Stephen, ‘is a half-measure till it is frankly admitted that faith 
has to do with fiction, and reason with fact.” Compare this with 
Sir Wm. Hamilton’s statement, ‘“ Faith—belief—is the organ by 
which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” Whatever 
be the exact relation between faith and knowledge, surely the 
confounding of the former with fiction is an egregious psycho- 
logical error, which, if admitted, would lead at once to the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, that delusion has been the most effective 
agent in the advancement of human culture, and in the produc- 
tion of personal purity and happiness. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the laudable 
purpose of shewing, on the one side, that the current doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Vicarious Atonement are abundantly 
irrational ; and on the other, that it is at once dishonest and 
inexpedient for clergymen who reject, to act and preach as if 
they believed them. Much well-directed satire is launched at 
the dogmas of the Church and the conduct of the priests ; but 
we cannot help feeling that the writer who brings utilitarian 
ethics in one hand, and religious nescience in the other, is not 
the most fitting champion either for the discomfiture of supersti- 
tion, or for the awakenment of the clerical conscience to a vivid 
sense of present duty. In the course of an essay on “ Darwinism 
and Divinity,” we were agreeably surprised by the remark, “ reli- 
gious instincts we rightly say are indestructible.” This naturally 
kindled the hope that the writer, after brilliantly exposing the 
shortcomings of other forms of doctrine, was about to introduce 
us to some nobler theism of his own. Had we, notwithstanding 
our first impression to the contrary, really fallen in with a coad- 
jutor of such valued teachers as Mr. Newman and Miss Cobbe ? 
The reading of a few more pages rudely disabused us of this 
pleasant fancy ; for we found that if the religious instincts be 
thus indestructible, they are, supposing our author’s view to be 
correct, singularly unlike all other instincts, seeing that in the 
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case of duly-cultured thinkers they can find no satisfaction at all, 
and inevitably guide the untrained mind, not in the direction of 
man’s true well-being, but rather to the rank and unwholesome 
growths of superstition and delusion. How far Mr. Stephen’s 
theory enables him to satisfy his own religious instincts may be 
gathered from this short extract. 

“The world, so far as our vision extends, is full of evil Life is a 
sore burden to many, and a scene of unmixed happiness to none. It 
is useless to inquire whether on the whole the good or the evil is the 
most abundant, or to decide whether to make such an inquiry be 
anything else than to ask whether the world has been, on the whole, 
arranged to suit our tastes. Tlfe problem thus presented is utterly 
inscrutable on every hypothesis. Theology is as impotent im pre- 
sence of it as science. Science, indeed, withdraws at once from such 
questions, whilst theology asks us to believe that this ‘ sorry scheme 
of things’ is the work of omnipotence guided by infinite benevolence. 
This certainly makes the matter no clearer, if it does not raise addi- 
tional ditliculties :; and, accordingly, we are told that the existence of 
evil isa mystery. In any case, we are brought to a stand; and the 
only moral which either science or theology can give is, that we should 
make the best of our position.”* 

He believes, however, that he can furnish suitable compensa- 
tion for the faith which he thus attempts to quench. He points 
out many abuses which have arisen from a too exclusive attention 
to the life to come, and shews that the belief in Providence has 
at times appeared to encourage a listless optimism ; but he does 
not sketch the other side of the picture ; he does not shew that 
these beliefs, when performing their normal function in the mental 
economy, have been the prime agents in the moral elevation of 
society, and in the strengthening and gladdening of human hearts. 
A deeper study of the facts of history and of individual religious 
experience would teach him, we think, how shallow is his dictum 
that “the figments of theology are a consecration of our delusive 
dreams ; the teaching of the new faith should be the utilization 
of every emotion to the bettering of the world of the future” 
(p. 343). Surely the enthusiasm kindled by the felt presence and 
sympathy of the Eternal appears to be an indispensable ingredient 
in all grand and sustained efforts for the moral improvement of 
mankind ; and we think the most sober observer of the growth 
of social worth and happiness must admit that spiritual ideas and 
convictions have, in the long run, proved themselves to be pre- 
eminently practical, and that to them is due a larger share of 
sublunary perfection and comfort than can be traced to any pru- 
dential or economic calculations. 

Dr. Hopkins, who attracted some notice in the philosophical 
world several years ago by some lectures on Moral Science, has 
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now attempted a more extensive task. The present work* is a 
well-written treatise on psychology, agreeing in the main with 
the views of Dr. Reid, but adopting Sir W. Hamilton’s nomen- 
clature. In the most important feature of the ethical doctrine 
there is a curious identity between Dr. Hopkins’ views and those 
put forth by Professor Martineau in 1846 in the Prospective 
Review. Our English philosopher there dissented in part from 
Bishop Butler, who represents conscience as a special faculty, 
having for its object moral good, in the same way as the particular 
passions have for their ends various kinds of natural good, and 
maintained that conscience is rather the power we possess of 
apprehending which of two principles of action presented to the 
mind is the higher one ; that therefore every moral judgment is 
relative, and involves a comparison of two terms. ‘This is pre- 
cisely the view taken in the book which we are noticing ; but 
we must not assume plagiarism here, for we are informed that 
the same doctrine is set forth in the Lectures on Moral Science, 
published in 1860, at which time Dr. Hopkins had no know- 
ledge of Dr. Martineau’s writings. We should have been more 
thankful if cur author, on becoming acquainted with Dr. Marti- 
neau’s views, had imported his ethical doctrine entire ; for when, 
in the further development of the theory, Dr. Hopkins asserts 
that the philosophy of morals must be based on an estimate of 
the various kinds and amounts of good aimed at by the several 
springs of action, his system appears to become helplessly en- 
tangled with those systems of derivative morality to which he is 
in principle opposed. 

There is a novel and useful feature in the book which calls for 
mention. ‘The description of the various elements and faculties 
in the nature of man is accompanied by a series of diagrams, 
which certainly facilitate the understanding of the subject. 

We have received the second and concluding volume of the 
translation of Ueberweg’s excellent History of Philosophy,t the 
first volume of which we recommended to our readers’ notice 
~ about a year ago. This modern portion displays the same’ merits 
as its predecessor. The résumés of the various systems are suffi- 
ciently full, and suffer no distortion from the writer’s philosophi- 
cal bias. The accompanying lists of critical and illustrative works 
seem quite exhaustive, the needful space having been gained by 
the use of small type, so small indeed as to threaten some incon- 
venience to aged students. We should add that Dr. Noah Porter 
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Ueberweg. Vol. II. History of Modern Philosophy. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1874. 
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has given in an appendix a supplementary sketch of British and 
American philosophy from the time of Lord Bacon. Some slight 
errors of detail will be observed, as, for instance, where Dr. Mar- 
tineau is described as a Professor in Owens’ College, Manchester. 
There is also an historical sketch of modern philosophy in Italy, 
drawn up by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D. 

We draw the attention of our readers to the publication of the 
fifth volume of Ewald’s History of Israel,* translated by Mr. 
J. E. Carpenter, which brings down the narrative to the time of 
Christ. To this important work we hope to recur more fully on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. Downton has gathered together, in a very neat and attrac- 
tive-looking volume,t a few hymns and other verses, chiefly of 
a religious cast, which have, most of them, appeared in maga- 
zines, or have been written and printed for special occasions. 
Two of the original hymns have received the distinction of being 
admitted into the classic pages of “The Book of Praise ;” and all 
are expressions, in language sometimes of much beauty and force 
and always pure and refined, of an earnest faith of the milder 
evangelical type. The translated hymns are from the French, 
chiefly of Alexandre Vinet, and are executed with much skill and 
taste. A few sonnets and occasional verses, with the same vein 
of pious feeling running through them, complete the little book. 

Last of all, and least in point of size, though not of merit, 
is an admirable little Children’s Hymn-book,t “compiled by 
a Committee of Parents and Teachers.” The type, considering 
the youth of the eyes which are to use it, is clear and good ; 
the price marvellously low; and the selection of hymns made 

- with much care and good taste. We obsérve with pleasure that 
the compilers have deviated a good deal from the beaten track, 
and have introduced many hymns from America and other 
fresh sources. We wish some one would take in hand the task 
of giving us some simple and melodious Sunday-school music : 
children like joyous hymns, sung not too slow, and are not 
fastidious as to the ecclesiastical character of the music. But the 
editor of such a book should have an ear for tune, and, above 
all, not too severe a taste. 


E. 
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Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and edited by 
James Martineau, LL.D. 1874. 


THE study of hymnology has, of late years, been pursued 
with a diligence and zeal which have done much to raise 
it to the dignity of a distinct branch of literary research. 
It can boast of an extensive and rapidly increasing critical 
apparatus and a continually accumulating store of materials. 
Inquiries undertaken, in the first instance, for the immediate 
purpose of improving and enriching the psalmody of dif- 
ferent churches, have been continued for the sake of their 
intrinsic interest. A genuine enthusiasm is shewn in hunt- 
ing up every particular connected with the origin and history 
of anything in the shape of a hymn. It is seldom that the 
secret of an “anonymous” is not unveiled ; and the obscurest 
author is sure ultimately to have some traces at least of 
his life and character discovered. The Introduction, Text, 
Indexes and Notes, of any well edited hymn-book contain 
the results of long and careful examination of hymnological 
literature, by many students, in many different directions. 
Xditors and translators, collectors and critics, have all helped 
to make the work of every successive compiler both easier 
and more thorough; while he will still probably have to 
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make fresh explorations on his own account, costing him 
no slight labour and pains, and resulting perhaps in a date 
or a corrected line. Such careful and conscientious editing 
is in striking contrast with the practice of those compilers 
who have been content to get together, from any sources, 
whatever happens to suit their purpose, and to print it 
without any intimation of age or authorship, and with no 
attempt to give an authentic text. Compilations of this 
sort serve a practical end, no doubt, but do so in a very 
lame and imperfect fashion. They quite miss many ele- 
ments, of the greatest value, which are connected, so to 
speak, with the very life and soul of a hymn. For it is 
just that expression of religious faith and devotion which 
is freest to admit a variety of illustration, historical, bio- 
graphical and literary. There is a sort of private and 
personal interest in the relation in which it may place us 
to the piety of a particular mind, or church, or age. It is 
a token of the union of different minds and different ages 
in the common sympathies of faith. Out of all that the 
hymn-writers have done, time tests and keeps safe a certain 
proportion which best represents the religious feeling and 
experience of which it is the expression; and it comes to 
stand for much of what has been most true and touch- 
ing in the spiritual life of each generation. There is often 
a whole body of hymns, like those of the Reformation in 
Germany, or of the Methodist revival in England, which 
seem to reveal, with singular vividness, the spiritual forces 
which were at work in the more remarkable epochs of reli- 
gious history. And those are not less attractive which, by 
our knowledge of the circumstances under which they were 
written, are felt to place us in near communion with the 
mind of good and devout men, in the most religious mo- 
ments of their lives. If we read the beautiful hymn which 
appears in the Book of Praise and elsewhere, beginning, 


Now it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live, 


we are the more touched by the feeling in its sweet and 
artless lines when we know that it is a cento from Richard 
Baxter’s Covenant and Confidence of Faith, to which, when 
he published it after his wife’s death, he appended the brief 
memorandum, “This covenant my dear wife, in her former 
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sickness, subscribed with a chearful will:” and there are one 
or two similar selections from the same brave and pious 
man’s Resolution, which is dated “ December 3, 1663,” and 
has the note, “ Written when I was silenced and cast out.” 
How pathetic, when read in connection with Cowper's life, 
are those hymns of his in which we see some of the brighter 
gleams of hope and cheerfulness which relieved the gloom 
that was settling down upon his spirit! Or, to give one 
more instance of that revealing of the inner life which 
may be made with least reserve, yet with most delicacy, 
in the language of poetry, how significant are the dates 
which Dr. Newman has appended to the wonderfully deep 
and beautiful utterances of his inmost soul which belong to 
the time when he wrote that most tender and submissive 
of all appeals for divine guidance, “ Lead, kindly Light, amid 
the encircling gloom”! 

We cannot take up a hymn-book without reading, in or 
between the lines, many a “confession of a beautiful soul ;’ 
and we shall often find that the words which have been 
most heartily and unanimously adopted as the language of 
public praise and devotion were, in the first instance, the 
expression of peculiarly private and personal experiences 
of the author’s hidden life. Arbitrary rules are, indeed, 
made, and sometimes even observed, which would exclude 
from use in public worship all hymns in which the author 
speaks in his own person; as if these could not be adopted 
as the direct and sincere utterances of other minds, and as 
if the voices of the congregation could not unite in one 
common song when all were joining in the same expression 
of their individual devotion. Experience has, however, long 
established the peculiar interest and value of such hymns, 
and few editors would now either omit them from their 
pages, or rob them of half their meaning and intensity by 
changing the pronouns, I, me, &c., into the plural number, 
as was formerly so often done in order to enable them to 
escape the disqualification which had been gratuitously im- 
posed upon them. In the same way all the old definitions 
of what constitutes a hymn, such as that of St. Augustine 
that it must be a song of praise to God, or that it must 
in some form be a direct address to God, a distinct act of 
prayer or thanksgiving, have come to be disregarded as 
quite unnecessary restrictions upon the choice of what may 
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be used as the natural language of song in connection with 
divine worship ; and they have never been justified by the 
recognized contents of the actual literature of hymnology, 
from the songs of the Hebrew Psalmists down to the latest 
additions it has received to-day. 

The field over which the student and collector of hymns 
may range is, indeed, a very wide one: and, while all have 
to carry their researches into much the same quarters, those 
who have any spirit of enterprise will generally be able to 
find fresh matter to suit their special purposes, even in 
ground which has been well worked over before. It is 
curious sometimes to see what totally different groups of 
hymns are gathered together by different hands out of the 
common stock; and, even when the lists of authors who 
have been resorted to contain the same Jeading names, we 
may find that they are represented by very different sets of 
selections. We have named, at the head of our paper, only 
two or three of the more distinct types out of the endless 
variety of hymn-books which have been produced within 
the last few years, and we do not propose to criticise these 
in detail, but rather to give a glance at the leading sources 
from which their contents are derived, with some reference 
to the beliefs and the tastes which have given rise to widely 
differing principles of selection. 

The most obvious and abundant source of the hymns which 
have been in constant use, from the first age of Christen- 
dom, is, of course, that sacred literature of the Hebrew faith 
in which the poetry of the Christian church had its deep 
roots, and from which it derived much of what was beau- 
tiful and true, both in its form and its inner spirit. No 
doubt, by the force of the divine prestige which the Hebrew 
psalmody has carried with it, it has also prevented or dis- 
couraged, at times, the growth of a native poetry of devo- 
tion ; and in the hands of dull rhymsters it has itself often 
suffered the extinction of every spark of its own sacred fire. 
But the ultimate result, so far as our present subject is 
concerned, has been the production of an enormous number 
of hymns derived, more or less directly, from the Hebrew 
psalms; and out of these a few, at least, will certainly keep 
their place, in spite of any literary objections that might 
be made against them, There is no reason, after giving up 
the old idea that the dullest rendering of a psalm from the 
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Bible was more inspired than the finest original hymn, for 
going to the opposite extreme, and disallowing, as some 
critics would do, everything in the shape of a metrical ver- 
sion or paraphrase. Such hymns should be tried by the 
same tests of literary and religious value which would be 
applied to original compositions; and if this rule would 
clear the hymn-books of much that is reckoned high and 
sacred only because it is “biblical,” it would still leave us 
many well-known hymns in which the old strains are 
adapted to the music of our metrical psalmody, and which 
offend against no reasonable standards of taste and literary 
propriety. 

The earliest distinct branch of Christian’ hymnology is 
found in the literature of the Syrian Church. It has fur- 
nished, however, no contributions that we know of to the 
psalmody of to-day, so that we need not do more than men- 
tion it in its place in due order; though it would not have 
been uninteresting to have told, amongst other things, how 
Bardesanes the herefic, in the second century, spread his 
doctrines in the popular form of hymns, and his son Har- 
monius set them to music ; and how the orthodox Ephraim, 
two centuries later, stole his measures and his tunes, and 
not only caused the heretical odes to be disused, but so 
utterly abolished them that it is difficult to recover any 
traces of what they were. 

The next development of this growing literature is 
seen in the Greek hymns, or canons, of the Eastern 
Church. But here, again, we are in a field which has fur- 
nished nothing of any importance to our modern hymn- 
books. One explorer, indeed, Dr. Neale, has gone out, as 
pioneer, into this comparatively unknown region, and has 
brought back a few fruits as specimens of what we might 
all go and find for ourselves. We confess, however, that 
his little book of translations and notes makes us almost 
content to take the samples as giving a sufficient notion of 
what he calls “that glorious mass of theology” contained in 
the eighteen volumes of service-books, nine-tenths of whose 
double-columned pages are filled with these long eeclesi- 
astical odes, formed on a most elaborate and artificial 
scheme, which makes free and natural expression as diffi- 
cult as possible, and encourages a system of fanciftfl scrip- 
tural analogies, far-fetched conceits, and “typology run 
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mad,” which is sometimes rather trying even to Dr. Neale’s 
enthusiasm. There are many points of literary and ecclesi- 
astical interest in this formidable “ mass of theology ;” but 
we imagine it is not often that the simpler and purer spirit 
of the religion of the heart escapes being oppressed, when 
it is not quite crushed by it, and is able to find expression, 
such as we find here and there in Dr. Neale’s little book, in 
an evensong, perhaps, or a funeral hymu. 

The hymns of the Latin Church are much more fami- 
liar and accessible than the Greek canons, and are also more 
attractive and interesting, especially as regards their literary 
form. The same causes which had led, in the case of the 
latter, to the formation of a new style of measured prose, 
resulted in the Western Church in lyrical forms of rhymed 
verse, which often have a peculiar beauty. The earlier 
attempts to write Christian poetry according to the rules of 
the classical prosody, were soon given up, because it was 
found that the restrictions thus imposed would exclude 
many of the most characteristic words of the new faith. 
New forms of Latin verse were therefore adopted ; accent 
was gradually substituted for quantity in constructing the 
rhythm of a line; then the music of regular rhymes was 
added ; and although in unskilful hands all this may result 
in a mere jingle of sounds, there is a musical chime and a 
crystalline clearness of expression in all the best of this 
medizeval church poetry which has a very distinct charm 
of its own. As to the substance of these Latin hymns, we 
find, as in those of the Greek Church, a vivid and detailed 
image of the ecclesiastical life of the centuries during which 
they were produced, continuing, in this case, down to the 
very time of the Reformation. It is impossible to read 
them without feeling how remote their general spirit is 
from that of the Gospel history and traditions which supply 
them with a basis on which to build up a superstructure of 
the most thoroughly ecclesiastical and clerical type. We 
can scarcely help coming, at times, upon some traces of the 
natural pathos and simple beauty of the most touching of 
records ; but more often we have to do with a Christian 
mythology which is substituted for it, and is cast in a form 
which repels rather than attracts even the imagination. 
We turh away with a feeling of distaste, which deepens 
sometimes -into pain, at the materialistic representations 
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and physical details of the great “drama of redemption,” 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension, and may find 
more to please the pious fancy and touch the affections in 
some musical hymn to the Queen of Heaven, or invocation 
of a saint. We cannot enter into the enthusiasm of some 
editors and translators for the monkish conceits which 
crowd these medizeval songs of the church, as when one 
of them points out how the poet represents Luke’s pen, 
“true ox-horn” (alluding, of course, to the ox, the usual 
symbol of the evangelist), as “lifting” the Incarnate Word 
on to the cross! And still less can we appreciate the dis- 
covery of a peculiarly striking significance in the epithet in 
the line, “ And tasting of his rogeate blood.” The translator 
complains that compilers who have taken the hymu have 
substituted “crimson ;” and he explains, “The poet would 
tell us that, though one drop of our Lorp’s blood was 
sufficient to redeem the world...... yet out of the 
greatness of His love to us He would shed all. As every 
one knows, the last drainings of life-blood are not crimson, 
but of a far paler hue—strictly speaking, roseate. Change 
the word, and you eliminate the whole idea.” It is a speci- 
men of the kind of taste which is cultivated in this school 
of priestly and monastic poetry, and which prevails to a 
great extent, though in a modified form, in all the most 
characteristic hymn-books which have been compiled in the 
service of the Anglican section of the Established Church. 
Their contents are drawn, in a very large proportion, from 
the medizeval service-books, and their pages are crowded 
with hymns which express the very mind and heart of that 
“Catholic” Church, the doctrine and practice of which it is 
their aim to restore. From the well-known Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, more than half of which are from the Latin, 
to The Hymnal Noted, The Hymnary, and others, which re- 
produce more emphatically the Catholic type of theology, 
the tendency has been strengthening to transfer these 
medizval hymns, as literally as may be, for use in the 
Anglican Church ; and they certainly succeed in placing 
us in an attitude of mind which is least congenial to the 
thought and faith that are nearest and most natural to us. 
These translations of the old church poetry are, to a great 
extent, wanting in all literary qualities, and the attempts 
especially to imitate the constant double rhymes of the 
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originals, which are so foreign to the genius of our lan- 
guage, seldom result in anything but a weak and thin 
tinkling imitation of the clear musical chime which is the 
charm of the Latin Church measures. It is wonderful what 
poor ineffective verse is often allowed to crowd out of these 
Church hymn-books almost all that is finest and sweetest, 
most manly, strong and tender, in our own native hymnody. 
We should hesitate to quote some of the most flagrant in- 
stances of their frequent want of all taste and discretion, and 
our readers will not wish for more than one ortwo speci- 
mens of their characteristic faults of style and subject. Not 
to insist upon an occasional piece of what the translator well 
calls “rude simplicity,” such as, 


Both Mary as it came to pass, 

And Mary Magdalene it was, 

And Mary wife of Cleophas. 
Alleluia ! 


* * * * 


When John the Apostle heard the fame, 

He to the tomb with Peter came : 

But in the way outran the same. 
Alleluia ! 


we may find abundant examples of that dwelling on the 
physical aspects of the death on the cross which makes the 
most objectionable of the Calvinistic hymns about the “ aton- 
ing blood” seem almost mild and inoffensive in comparison ; 
while most repulsive of all are such florid expressions of 
perverted sentiment as 


“Hail! holy wounds of Jesus, hail..... 
Brighter than brightest stars ye show, 
Than sweetest tose your scent more rare ; 
No Indian gem may match your glow, 
No honey’s taste with yours compare.” 


There is, no doubt, much of theological interest in all 
this clerical poetry. The cadence of the monkish rhymes 
will always fall pleasantly on the ear; and, besides the 
literary pleasure they afford, there are a few of these ancient 
songs of the church in which the sweetness and dignity 
of the language carries with it a holy thought or prayer 
or aspiration as sweet and high; such, for instance, as 
the “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” which has, with justice, been 
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called the loveliest of all the hymns in the whole cycle of 
Latin poetry. Mr. Martineau has chosen for his new hymn- 
book one of the best versions of it (Mr. Caswall’s), which 
he gives in a slightly abridged form, and also a less literal 
rendering by Dr. Ray Palmer. It is probable that a search 
into the stores of this medieval poetry, made from exactly the 
opposite religious point of view from that of the translators 
who have principally worked in it, might add something of 
value to the materials of a more spiritual hymnology. Some 
of the best specimens at present available of what is truly 
catholic and simply religious will be found in the five-and- 
twenty translations from the Latin which are included in 
Mr. Martineau’s collection. 

In leaving the subject of the Latin hymns, which have 
detained us, perhaps, beyond the measure of their actual 
interest in relation to modern hymnody, excepting in one 
particular branch of it, we may as well dispose also of those 
hymn-books of the Anglican type to which the revival of 
this class of ecclesiastical lyrics is almost entirely due. A 
large number of the original hymns which are associated 
with the translated ones are composed as much as possible 
on the same model. They are of the church and the cloister, 
and fit all the thoughts and experiences of life into their 
appointed places in a church calendar ; and if the language 
of the natural piety of the heart is sometimes allowed its 
more simple and native utterance, it scarcely seems at 
home amidst the symbolism and ritualism, and the clerical 
interpretation of all life’s deepest meanings. It is remark- 
able, indeed, how few hymns there are which suggest the 
points of ultimate sympathy and oneness of religious feel- 
ing between the extremes of traditionalism and liberalism 
in the Christian church, by being common to the manuals 
which most characteristically represent the spirit and ten- 
dencies of both. Thus there are only about twenty out of 
the six hundred and thirty of the hymns in the Hymnary, 
and only twelve of those in The Hymnal Noted, which are 
also to be found in The Hymns of Praise and Prayer. And 
we may note, in addition, the equally significant fact, that 
out of all the copious stores of our native hymnody, the 
Anglican editors are content to take but three or four per 
cent. of the hymns which they have selected for the use of 
the church. 
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There would be danger of our lingering too long in a 
very attractive field of hymnology if we were to attempt, 
in due historical order, to give any account of the origin 
and rapid growth of the rich treasures of German sacred 
song. We must be content with a remark or two in special 
reference to the additions to our hymn-books which have 
been derived from that source. German psalmody began 
with the Reformation. Luther had the soul of a poet and 
a musician. The Reformation sang itself in to the music 
of his psalms, in which he struck the first full chords of 
that “German Lyre” that has since sounded with some of 
the sweetest and the richest strains of sacred song. The 
hymns of Protestant Germany owe much of their singular 
depth and intensity to the fact that they are less pro- 
ducts of literary skill and the art of poetry than eager 
irrepressible utterances of inward spiritual experiences. 
Many of the finest had their origin in times of calamity, 
like that of the dreadful thirty-years’ war, when Gerhardt 
wrote that noble hymn, which is not more beautiful in the 
original than in John Wesley’s well-known translation, 

Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into his hand. 
Others, which have a peculiar tenderness and beauty, are 
the utterances of that religious mysticism which has, no 
doubt, a weak side of sentimentalism and intellectual hazi- 
ness, but which is yet, at heart, very near indeed to the 
secret of God’s presence, and is able to speak of divine 
things in language of familiar and intimate converse which 
is too deeply real and sincere to sound irreverent. We 
know of nothing in the whole range of Christian hymnology 
more tenderly devout than John Wesley’s version of Ter- 
steegen’s Hymn to the Divine Love, the translation being, 
in some respects, still more beautiful than the original. 
Our readers may like to compare a verse of the German 
with the English rendering. 


Verborgne Gottes-Liebe du, 
O Friedensreich so schéne ! 

Ich seh von ferne deine Ruh, 
Und innig dahin sehne. 

Ich bin nicht stille wie ich soll ; 

Ich fiihl est ist dem Geist nicht wohl, 
Weil er in dir nicht stchet. 
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Thou hidden Love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows! 
I see from far thy beauteous light ; 

Inly I sigh for thy repose : 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 

At rest till it finds rest in thee. 


Translations from the German hymns, plentiful as they 
have been of late years, have not been adopted to any con- 
siderable extent in our English hymnals, partly, no doubt, 
on account of a certain stiffness and constraint, and a want 
of literary completeness of form which is difficult to avoid 
in the attempt at an exact rendering of the original metres 
with their constant double-rhymes, and partly from the fact 
that the Evangelical theology which would most often find 
congenial expression in the German sacred lyrics, has such 
abundant resources in its native literature that it has little 
need to go to a less familiar field. Miss Catherine Wink- 
worth has been one of the most successful of modern trans- 
lators in giving versions which will often bear the test of 
being criticised as if they were original English hymns ; and 
amongst other labourers in the same field, Mr. Massie, Miss 
Cox, and the translators of Hymns from the Land of Luther, 
ought to be mentioned. But, after all, in the art of making 
a fine English hymn out of a German one, John Wesley 
still remains facile princeps. He allows himself, it is true, 
considerable freedom of departure from the author's design ; 
and, in cases especially where we want the tune as much as 
the words sung to it, we may be grateful for the pains that 
have been spent in giving more exact copies of the originals. 
About twenty-five of the Hymns of Praise and Prayer are 
from the German, and they include several which ought to 
bring their music with them. 

In England, the Protestant Reformation produced no out- 
burst of sacred song like that in which the popular reli- 
gious feeling in Luther's country found expression. There 
was not any one even to carry out the suggestion which 
Cranmer made, that the hymns from the Latin service- 
books should be adapted for use in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the first attempt to restore the missing element 
of common song resulted in a singular contrast to the full 
and stirring strains in which Luther and his companions 
brought the spirit of the Hebrew Psalms, with an added 
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wealth from their own experience, home to the heart and 
the understanding ofthe people. It seems almost incredible 
-that for more than two centuries and a half the Church of 
England should have been content to go on singing, first 
the grotesquely awkward and utterly prosaic Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and then the “ New Version” of 
Tate and Brady, which is fairly characterized as being 
“nearly as inanimate, though a little more refined.” For 
a hundred and fifty years the history of English hymnody 
consists almost entirely in a list of various attempts at 
the hopeless task of turning the whole Hebrew Psalter 
into metrical verse; and although few, if any, of these 
versions were not better than that which had been “ap- 
pointed to be sung in churches,” Sternhold and Hopkins 
kept their ground undisturbed till the New Version began 
to be rather reluctantly adopted after the other had been 
more than a hundred and thirty years in use. It is won- 
derful how long the feeling obstinately held out, that the 
baldest and poorest version of the least spiritual part of the 
Psalms had an inspiration and unction in it which the most 
devout and beautiful of “human utterances” must want. 
The Rev. W. Romaine, the popular Calvinistie divine, of 
the latter half of the last century, expressed this feeling, in 
quaintly exaggerated terms, when he had the courage to 
declare, “ Experience demonstrates that God does bless the 
singing of Psalms in the Church, and does not bless the 
singing of men’s hymns.” And he said, “ I want a name for 
that man who should pretend that he could make better 
hymns than the Holy Ghost. His collection is large enough 
and wants no addition. It is perfect as its Author, and 
not capable of any improvement.” “ Why should Dr. Watts 
or any other hymn-maker, not only take precedence of 
the Holy Ghost, but also thrust Him entirely out of the 
Church ?” 

It is quite true that Dr. Watts had written his Hymns 
(published 1709), and afterwards his Psalms (published 
1719), in direct rivalry, not indeed with the Divine Author 
so irreverently spoken of by the worthy Churchman, but 
with the plodding verse-makers who had done the Psalms 
into metre in a way which can scarcely be said to be 
inspired. He was the first to break boldly with the dull 
traditions of English psalmody, and it is to the Noncon- 
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formists that the distinction belongs, not only of founding, 
but of sustaining and extending for more than a century, 
that school of native English hymnody which now includes 
amongst its representatives members of every section of 
the Christian church. Dr. Watts purposed in his metrical 
Psalms, as he tells us, “to divest David and Asaph, &c., of 
every other character than that of Psalmist and saint, and 
to make them always speak the common sensg and lan- 
guage of a Christian.” Perhaps the Psalmists might have 
been more thoroughly converted than appears in some of 
these renovated hymus of theirs ; but it must be admitted 
that Dr. Watts succeeded to a remarkable degree in lifting 
the whole matter of psalmody up to a level of freer thought 
and fresher and stronger feeling ; and what is best in his 
work has stood, and will continue to stand, the test of time. 
There is no doubt that he often falls far below the mark of 
even tolerable poetry and average good sense and feeling, 
and it is easy to cull any number of specimens of the most 
exquisitely bad taste and barbarous theology from his sacred 
poetry, his hymns and psalms—more, perhaps, than could 
be found in any other hymn-writer who has also written so 
well as he has done. It is a great gain to have got rid of a 
very large proportion of his productions which long formed 
the staple of almost all the Nonconformist hymn-books. 
But, while we may be content to forget or to smile at his 
weak points, his absurdities, his strange unconscious offences 
against reverence and good taste, we may safely predict 
that the strong mauly piety, the bright spirit of praise, the 
clear nervous diction of his best productions, will always 
ensure him an honoured place in every book of hymns for 
public worship. 

With these will be associated some few, at least, of the 
hymns of his friend Dr. Doddridge. They were written 
as a sort of poetical summing up of the teachings of his 
sermons, at the close of which they were intended to be 

sung ; and they are rather too apt, sometimes, to suggest 
the text and the heads of the discourse, and to betray too 
direct a purpose of edifying, as shewn, for instance, in such 
titles as “ Support in the gracious Presence of God under the 
Loss of Ministers and other useful Friends,” or “ The Hxcel- 
lency of the Righteous, with regard to their Relations, Em- 
ployments, Pleasures and Hopes.” But there is a gentle 
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fervour and unaffected earnestness of devout feeling which 
are often very touching, and will make a few of his best 
hymns always popular. 

While the hymns of Dr. Watts, which for a long time 
held almost undisputed possession of the field, have had 
their numbers more and more reduced, as opinions and 
tastes have changed, and new and more varied materials to 
select from have accumulated, the other chief hymn-writer 
of the eighteenth century has been obtaining a continually 
widening recognition beyond the limits of that church of 
which he was the sacred bard. The spiritual value and the 
poetical beauty of many of Charles Wesley’s hymns are 
perhaps unsurpassed in the whole range of hymnology. 
They introduced a new element into English sacred song, 
a depth of feeling and directness of insight, expressed often 
in the form of true poetry, which give them, as regards the 
highest qualities of a hymn, a foremost place in our hymno- 
logical literature. We know of no sacred lyrics which have 
a greater power to lift the soul up into the atmosphere of 
pure spiritual feeling, and to reveal to us the deepest thoughts 
of our own hearts. Even those which are so saturated 
with the atonement theology, as to make it impossible to 
effect any separation of what may seem to us the purer 
and higher truths of the life of the soul in God, are of the 
greatest interest as helping us the better to understand the 
nature of those intense spiritual forces which were at work 
in the whole Methodist movement. And those in which 
the catholic spirit of faith is freed from its association with 
dogma, or can be disentangled from it by some slight 
change in the religious dialect in which it is expressed, are 
amongst the greatest of all such aids to devotion. Of course 
it will often be the case that the most popular of the Wesley 
hymns will be excluded from any collection for the use of 
a church which does not accept the characteristic doctrines 
of Wesley’s creed. But the pages of Mr. Martineau’s new 
hymnal shew how many there are, full of the Methodist 
poet’s peculiar power and unction, which speak the pure 
language of the spiritual life, and are, at the same time, 
among the most beautiful and attractive in their literary 
form. 

Amongst other names belonging to the century in which 
English hymnody had its origin, are those of the Calvinistic 
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poets, Newton and Cowper, of whose “intimate and endeared 
friendship” the Olney hymns were intended as a memo- 
rial; and Toplady, the author of what is often called the 
most perfect, as it certainly is about the most popular, of En- 
glish hymns, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” Whether it is as 
peerless in its excellence as it is held to be, we do not care 
to discuss. We find, at any rate, more truth, and, we ven- 
ture to say, more beauty, in the sweet and most touching 
hymn, a part of which is given in Mr. Martineau’s hymn- 
book, beginning, “ Your harps, ye trembling saints.’ It is 
a very tender and lovely spiritual song, with a breath of true 
poetry in it; as, for instance, in the beautiful stanza, 


Or should the surges rise, 
And peace delay to come, 
Blest is the sorrow, kind the storm, 

That drives us nearer home. 


While the rival creeds of Arminius and Calvin were 
being put into verse in hymns which have since been the 
very stronghold and defence of the popular theologies, we 
must not forget one, at least, of the less famous but not less 
honoured names of those whose piety had been nourished 
on other spiritual food, and who breathed the calmer, and, 
we may add, in some respect the brighter air of a sober- 
minded and “rational” faith. The few hymns which Mrs. 
Barbauld wrote may not rank very high as poetry, and it 
is difficult to say how much of their value may depend on 
the early associations of the days when we first learned to 
sing, “Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares,” or “Come, 
said Jesus’ sacred voice.” Three of them, however, have 
been found to stand the somewhat exacting tests required 
by the Editor of Zhe Book of Praise, and several have ob- 
tained an unquestioned place in almost every hymnal. 
Time and change have dealt more hardly with the writings 
of another lady, Miss Anne Steele, whose productions seem 
formerly to have been very popular. Very few of her nume- 
rous hymns have any poetical merit, and, as they have no 
particular theological significance, it has not served any sec- 
tarian purpose to keep them in use. There is still one, 
however, which is included in almost every hymnal—three 
stanzas from the hymn which begins, “ When I survey life’s 
varied scene.” 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s name has brought us into the present 
century, and we are approaching the new era of modern 
hymnology which was inaugurated when James Mont- 
gomery, the Moravian poet, in 1825, published his Chris- 
tian Psalmist, and, both by his selections from the earlier 
hymn-writers, and by the numerous hymns which he con- 
tributed to the common stock, endeavoured to infuse more 
poetical spirit and a better literary taste into the psalmody 
of his time. He was the first to pass in intelligent review 
the work that had already been done, and to shew the way 
to greater reforms. His own hymns, which have been very 
widely adopted, are often rich and full in their harmonies, 
and sometimes very solemn and impressive; but they are apt 
to be too much ornamented, and, if we may use the expres-, 
sion, a little self-conscious of their poetical merits. Of the 
very numerous specimens which are in the Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer, few of his weak points appear, and some have 
a beauty and a true element of song in them which bring 
them into a front rank as regards their fitness for social 
worship. 

It was at about the same date that the stubborn pre- 
judice of the Established Church against the use of any 
hymns except the Psalms, began fairly to break down. 
Bishop Heber prepared a hymnal, which, however, had 
too strong an infusion of the spirit and diction of modern 
poetry, and too boldly disregarded all the most familiar 
traditions, to have any chance of getting accepted as a 
whole ; but his own contributions, and those of his friend 
Dr. Milman, were rich additions to the increasing store 
from which the hymmn-books of the future would have to 
be framed. : 

From that time to the present, this common stock has 
continued to receive accessions of new strength and beauty 
and variety. The revived study of our own older poetical 
literature has also brought in a few religious lyrics which 
may give to our hymn-books an occasional pleasant touch 
of that indefinable quality which we call quaintness, which, 
at its best, is closely allied with the plainest and most 
natural simplicity. As to the original hymns which have 
been produced in such abundance in recent times, it would 
be impossible to give any detailed description or criticism 
of even a chosen few of the more distinguished represen- 
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tatives of the modern school, to which many of our best 
hymns belong. There is scarcely any form of Christian 
faith, or of faith allied in spirit to Christianity, which they 
do not represent ; and they have furnished many new and 
beautiful expressions of the deeper heart of religion which 
is beneath the surface of all the creeds. 

A special value of some of these later hymns is in the 
delicacy with which they seem to reflect the lights and 
shades of the actual religious life of to-day, and to discern 
the doubts, the self-questionings, the longings, which are of 
the present age. We may see this especially in hymns like 
those of Dr. Faber, which often shew a painful sense of the 
restlessness and want of purpose, the “fever and fret and 
aimless stir,” of so much of our modern way of living, while 
they have also a singular power to restore the deeper con- 
sciousness of quiet and peace in the thought of the divine 
infinity, the eternal calin of God, the refuge from the heat 
and the dust. Equally wise and profound, with less of 
that emotional element and feminine tenderness which over- 
balances sometimes into the weaker form of sentimentalism, 
and with an intellectual strength and clearness which never 
fail, Dr. Newman’s few verses which are suited for use 
in other churches than his own, are unsurpassed in their 
insight and their faith. Perhaps no other words ever ex- 
pressed so clearly the whole secret of practical religion as 
do those three well-known stanzas which teach how 


Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears 
When hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


And the prayer, “Lead, kindly Light,” is as full of the 
highest beauty as of the purest faith. 

There is a’simple sweetness and tenderness in Miss 
Waring’s hymns, a clinging, self-renouncing faith in Miss 
Elliott's, a manly resolution and hopeful zeal in Dr. Bonar’s, 
a spiritual seeking and longing, that lead to praise with a 
true glow and fervour in it, in Mr, Hornblower Gill’s (in 
his Golden Chain of Praise), which give to each of these 
writers a special place in the Christian choir. And no one 
can have become familiar with their best contributions to 
our modern hymn-books, or with those of Miss Procter, 
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Mrs. Adams, Eliza Scudder, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Lyte, Mr. 
Ellerton, Dr. Furness, Mr. 8. Longfellow, and many others 
whose names appear in Mr. Martineau’s new collection, 
without feeling the depth and peculiar beauty of the fresh 
harmonies they have added to the church’s song. 

We have noticed, all along the line of our survey of the 
course of Christian hymnology, that the deepest religious 
feeling which finds its expression there, is constantly in 
close and inseparable association with forms of theological 
belief that often affect the whole tone and colour of the 
sacred poetry of the age, or the church, to which it belongs. 
And there is no doubt that the doctrinal hymns which put 
the articles of a creed into attractive popular form, pre- 
senting them in the aspects which especially touch the 
feelings and appeal to the imagination, have a stronger influ- 
ence than perhaps anything else in strengthening the hold 
of the popular theologies on the heart and mind of Chris- 
tendom. We have alluded already to the extent to which 
the hymnals of the Anglican type are steeped in the priestly 
and sacramental notions of the High-church theology. And 
we cannot open any of the countless collections which 
adapt themselves to the particular associations, tastes and 
beliefs of many different sections of the “evangelical” world, 
both in the Established Church and among Nonconformists, 
without feeling how powerfully the connection of religious 
faith with orthodox dogma must be confirmed by those almost 
universally popular hymns which contain the very pith 
and marrow of evangelical divinity. It is not in catechisms 
or articles of belief, in sermons and theological treatises, in 
trust-deeds and declarations of faith, but in the songs of the 
Church, that the “scheme of salvation” finds its surest 
stronghold. 

A. collection like Our Hymn Book, compiled (and ex- 
tremely well edited) by Mr. Spurgeon, contains a complete 
scheme of Calvinistic divinity, illustrated with a fulness 
and exactness of detail which leave, for those who want it, 
nothing to be desired, except, perhaps, a rather higher 
standard of literary merit. Nothing is too strong for Mr. 
Spurgeon. That “pure and unadulterated Calvinism,” his 
enthusiasm for which is so well known, atones for every 
defect of poetry or of taste; and those who will may still 
sing out of his book, 
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This fountain, though rich, from charge is quite clear ; 
The poorer the wretch, the welcomer here : 

Come needy and guilty, come loathsome and bare, 
You can’t come too filthy, come just as you are. 


In contrast with this, as regards everything except doc- 
trine, in the same book, and in collections like those of 
Bickersteth, and of Kemble, the New Congregational Hymn- 
book, and innumerable others, in the compilation of which a 
fair measure of taste and discrimination has been observed, 
there is a large number of hymns which are beautiful in 
expression, tender in feeling, the earnest utterance of the 
experience of devout minds,—such hymns as, 


Just as I am, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


Jesu, Lover of my soul! 
Rock of Ages, cleft forme,— ' 


which, still embodying the same class of theological ideas, 
have come to have much that is holiest and deepest in the 
life of religion associated with them. 

It is impossible not to recognize the beauty and the 
high spiritual value of hymns by Charles Wesley, Watts, or 
Cowper, Montgomery, Heber, Milman, Toplady, Keble, Char- 
lotte Elliott, which are so thoroughly interpenetrated with 
the ideas of special theologies that they must always belong 
exclusively to the churches which can speak their faith 
in the same doctrinal language. But there are also many 
which need only a few leading alterations, such, especially, 
as will allow those prayers and praises to be offered to the 
Father which the hymn-writer may have addressed to Christ, 
in order to adapt them for the use of those who do not hold 
their faith on the same dogmatic conditions ; and other 
changes, here and there, in the author's language may give 
an extended currency to hymns the use of which would 
else be restricted to a narrower circle by the requirements 
of simple consistency and sincerity. It is a question often 
discussed, and never decided, whether, in the preparation 
of a collection of hymns for public use, it is legitimate to 
depart at all from the exact text of the originals, and to 
adapt any hymns for a special purpose by making altera- 
tions of any kind, doctrinal or literary. From a simply 
literary point of view, it is, indeed, impossible to defend 
the practice. We want to know exactly what the author 
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wrote, to have his workmanship with all its beauties and 
all its blemishes; and there is the greatest interest in 
editions and collections which give an absolutely exact 
transcript of the original texts. In the case, too, of selec- 
tions of sacred poetry for private reading, where we can 
silently reject what does not suit our taste or belief, we 
are inclined to think that an editor may always find a suffi- 
cient variety of materials without departing from the rule 
of literal exactness. It is different, however, with a hymn- 
book designed for use in congregations, the members of 
which may be presumed to be agreed in some doctrinal 
conclusions which necessarily affect the language of devo- 
tion, so that there may be large groups of hymnswhich would 
be shut out from this or that church, perhaps only by a 
phrase or a word for which a substitute could easily be found, 
thus translating the hymn into another dialect of the uni- 
versal language of faith. Few editors of hymns for public 
worship have declined to avail themselves of what might 
be so adapted to their purpose ; and provided only that all 
departures from the original text are acknowledged, as has 
been done in the Hymns of Praise and Prayer and other 
conscientiously edited collections, our complaint is not that 
this work of adaptation is done at all, but that itis so often 
done unnecessarily, or done ill. There is a kind of meddling 
with an anthor’s language and style which no cireumstances 
will justify ; when a crotchety editor insists on trying every 
word and phrase by the standard of his own private taste, 
and makes gratuitous alterations, re-arranges and re-writes, 
till the author's identity is well-nigh effaced, and all origi- 
nality is smoothed down to one inexpressive level. Some- 
times we are perplexed by the apparent want of any motive 
for such tampering with the author's text, or can only 


wonder at the prosaic state of the editorial mind which it: 


reveals. The well-known hymn, “ Nearer to Thee,” for in- 
stance, has undergone no less than twelve different “ emen- 
dations” at the hands of the hymn-book makers, from the 
usual slight liberty, which is quite allowable, of writing 
“sendest me” for “send’st to me,” to the entire re-writing 
of two or three lines together. One editor even makes the 
sun “the wanderer” in the second verse, giving the absurd 
reading, 
Though like a wanderer 
The sun goes down. 
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In another equally popular hymn the usual change from 
* Jesu, Lover of my soul,” to “Jesus, refuge of my soul,” 
is one which is to be commended as a matter of good taste 
and feeling. But there is nothing to justify the editor who 
alters the next lines thus: 

To thy sheltering arms we fly 

While the raging billows roll, 

While the tempest’s roar is nigh,— 


re-writes three more lines in the next stanza, makes two or 
three more verbal changes, and alters “I,” &c., to “We,” &c., 
all through, by which the hymn loses half its intensity of 
personal feeling. Some compilers, again, acting in the in- 
terests of perfect sincerity and exactness of expression, fix 
curiously narrow and prosaic meanings on the language of 
emotion or of poetry, and think it necessary to translate a 
metaphor, or to tie down a word to some one of its current 
uses. From one book the word “fear” (of the Lord) is 
banished, as if it implied that the worshippers were afraid 
of God; “swoln and sleepless” eyes, become “ worn and 
wakeful ;” for “solemn day” we read “welcome day ;’ and 
it is thought necessary to edification to abolish the perfectly 
simple and natural figure in the third stanza of “ Lead, kindly 
Light ;” and to write, “Through dreary doubt, through pain 
and sorrow,” instead of, “O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent.” Another editor is offended at the idea of God pro- 
viding “new treasures” “ for sacrifice,” as if the poet were 
not clearly speaking simply of something which we offer 
or dedicate to God, and writes Keble’s well-known lines in 
this form : 
New treasure still, of countless price, 
From old, familiar things will rise (!) 

Similar instances might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
would make an amusing and instructive chapter, conclu- 
sively shewing that not one hynin-book maker out of ten 
can be trusted to distinguish between quite gratuitous tam- 
pering with the original texts, and such alterations as 
may adapt them to the language of a different theology, or 
remove some verbal blemish which may spoil an otherwise 
good hymn, without substituting “neutral tints for natural ~ 
colouring, and a dead for a living sense.” : 

The Editor of Hymns of Praise and Prayer, while using 
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pretty freely the liberty which he vindicates in his Preface,* 
has been guided always by a fine poetical taste and spiri- 
tual discernment, and both the more careful adaptations 
and the occasional verbal amendments are almost always 
their own justification. In eliminating the particular dogma, 
he has always kept the deeper devotional spirit of hymns 
borrowed from other theologies. He has gathered his ma- 
terials from the sacred poetry of almost every church ; and 
although much has necessarily been excluded which would 
be deemed especially characteristic of particular authors or 
churches, the effect has been, not to reduce the collection to 
an average level of religious thought, but to raise it into 
the region of what is most simply devout and spiritual. 

It is just a third of a century since the Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home appeared, and in his new book 
Mr. Martineau has taken, we think, a very just measure 
of the changes of feeling and belief which have been con- 
tinuing during that period in the “ Nonconformist Broad 
Church” for which his work has been done. Both by the 
omission of what had become less true to the general tone 
of religious thought in that church, or what was below the 
standard of an improved taste, and by copious additions, 
selected from what is most beautiful and spiritual in modern 
hymnody, the older stores also being searched through again, 
the Hymns of Praise and Prayer provide a purer, richer and 
more varied expression for that spiritual devotion “which 
more and more draws away from what tradition, apostolic or 
other, has questionably said about the first age, and, gathering 
itself into the centre, identifies its Christianity with the reli- 
gion of Christ in its pure and personal essence.” (Pref. p. 1x.) 


* In the absence of this liberty [of adaptation] there could be no literature 
of devotion common to Christendom, If the original texts were all stereotyped, 
while new impulses awoke, and new thoughts were born, and worship began to 
speak in tones unheard before, the whole continuity and catholicity of reli- 
gious life would be broken; the old inheritance of sacred influence would 
be struck with paralysis ; a fresh library of piety, a separate school of spiritual 
culture, would be set up for every little community ; and for the grave and 
lofty speech of a universal devotion, we should have a grotesque assemblage of 
provincial eccentricities. The whole hope of any gathering together of Chris- 
tians in a comprehensive ‘City of God’ depends on a gradual falling away 
of transitory from permanent elements in the sacra transmitted from the 
past: and they can never be sifted out, and lay bare the imperishable resi- 
duum, unless each communion is free to take what it can from the life of the 
rest, and go test the real range of possible sympathy,”—-Preface, pp. xv, xvi. 
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Looking simply at the Editor's immediate purpose of 
providing for the lyrical part of public worship, it might 
perhaps have been better if he had limited himself more 
strictly to the hymns which are suited for congregational 
use, so as not to invite, or at any rate to allow, the indis- 
cretion of setting a congregation to sing what may be suited 
to some intenser moments of secret remorse, dark hours of 
trial and sorrow, and other special crises and emergencies 
of life. We should have been quite content if he had 
also carried the process of sifting out his material a little 
further, so as to have reduced his book to more convenient 
dimensions, and’at the same time to have raised still higher 
its standard of literary excellence, remarkable as this already 
is for a collection of a kind of verse that does not often 
possess, as indeed it does not claim, the highest degree of 
poetical merit. A catholic-minded compiler, anxious not to 
cast his work too strictly in the mould of his own tastes 
and beliefs, will, indeed, often find it difficult to determine 
on the rejection of particular hymns, especially such as have 
old and sacred associations connected with them, and no 
doubt he errs on the right side when he includes too much 
rather than throw away what may be of any real value to 
those for whom his work is done. 

For its richness in those elements of varied interest to 
which we have alluded in our glance at the course of Chris- 
tian hymnology, for its freedom from blemishes of false or 
eccentric taste, for its breadth and catholicity, and for the 
pure tone of spirituality and deep and tender earnestness 
which prevails throughout, the new hymn-book deserves a 
foremost place among such aids to devotion. It may be 
taken, perhaps, as the best kind of “symbol of faith” of 
that church for which it has been compiled, a church which 
has no written creeds and articles, and no fixed ritual, and 
whose true bond of union is a practical and devotional one, 
or is theological only in so far as theology must affect the 
language of worship and the conceptions of religious duty. 

That stream of change still flows on which carries us away 
from the old landmarks, and opens out new scenes of life 
and thought amidst which our faith must find at least a 
temporary home. We cannot predict what its future course 
may be, or how swift its motion. But we may gratefully 
recognize the power and clearness with which a book of 
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sacred poetry like this, gathering up, as it does, some of the 
holiest thoughts and deepest spiritual experiences of good 
and pious believers, of many different creeds, bears witness 
to that which does abide, steadfast in the midst of change,— 
the faith, the hope and love, which are the essential life of 
all religion in every age. 

ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 


II.—THE VERSIO ITALA, ITS AGE, NAME AND 
ORIGIN. 


1, Lvangeliarium Quadruplec Latine Versionis Antique 
seu Veteris Italice, nune primum in lucem editum ex 
Codicibus MSS., aureis, argenteis, aliisque plusquam mal- 
lenarie antiquitatis, a Josepho Blanchino Veronenst. 
Rome. 1749. 

2. Novum Testamentum Greece, ad antiquos Testes recensuit 
Constantinus Tischendorf, Theol. D. et Prof.  Editio 
Lipsiensis Secunda. 1839. 

3. Essays on Various Subjects. By his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. Three Volumes. 1853. 

4. The Vulgate (Latin Versions of the Bible). Article m 
Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. By the Rev. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. 


“ WHEN, where and by whom, were the Christian Serip- 
tures first translated into Latin ?” 

Answers to these questions have been anxiously sought 
by critical inquirers into Christian antiquity. The first 
may be negatively answered by saying, Not for a consider- 
able time after the first introduction of Christianity into 
the Western world. The Roman church, the only one 
within the limits of Italy of whose state in the apostolic 
age we have any exact knowledge, since they could under- 
stand an Epistle in Greek, as we’ may reasonably presume 
they could, needed no interpreter of a narrative in the same 
language, if such a work already existed. The names of 
members of the church of Rome whom the apostle Paul 
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salutes (Rom. xvi.) are partly Greek, partly Latin. It was 
not by a book, but by the living voice of the apostles, that 
the gospel was diffused. 

The second question can receive only a doubtful answer. 
The diffusion of the Greek Janguage in Southern Italy must 
have been very general. It was Major Grecia.* The graffiti 
of Pompeii shew that the Latin Janguage was in use there 
as well as the Oscan; but there is no trace of Christianity 
among them, though the apostle found brethren at Puteoli. 
The predominance of Greek manners and Greek luxuries 
was the subject of indignant remonstrance with the Roman 
satirist. “Non possum ferre Quirites Greecam urbem.’t 
To understand Greek was the mark of a liberal education.§ 
Quintilian recommends that it should take precedence of 
Latin in grammatical training.|| The Christians were not 
a learned community, yet they did not belong to the rabble 
of Rome, the fez Romuli. Their position and occupations 
must have made them sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
for religious purposes. And this state of things long con- 
tinued. The first hortatory and apologetic works which the 
Christian Church produced were in Greek.4] We may there- 
fore conclude with some certainty that it was not in Southern 
Italy, in Rome itself, or even in the Regio Urbicaria, that a 
Latin version of the New Testament originated. 

A more plausible claim has been advanced for Africa, that 
is, the Roman province so called, which after the establish- 
ment of the empire enjoyed a long immunity from the civil 
wars which desolated Italy, from the death of Nero to the 
accession of Vespasian. In its peaceful and fertile valleys 
Christianity early took root; and the Latin language, not 
having a powerful rival in the Greek, still less in the ancient 
Punic, became the organ of the new religion. Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Augustine, used it energetically for the defence 
and propagation of the gospel. Their appeals to Scripture 
suppose that both friends and enemies had means at hand 
of ascertaining the correctness of their quotations, which are 


* ¢Ttala nam tellus Grecia Major erat.” —Ovid, Fasti, iv. 65; Livy, xxxi. 7. 

+ Acts xxviii. 14. t Juvenal, iii. 61. 

§ Martial, xiv. 58: ‘‘Rusticus es; nescis quid Greco nomine dicar.”’ 

|| Inst. Orator, i. 4. 

§] See the evidence of this in Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, Vol. IT. 
p. 28; Wiseman’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 41. 
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made in Latin. The Apologeticus of Tertullian* was ad- 
dressed to Septimius Severus and his son Antoninus (Cara- 
calla), and therefore was written between A.D. 193 and 211. 
There must have been at this time, if not an Authorized, at 
least a Received, Latin Version of the Scriptures. And as 
his controversial writings are addressed to the Christian 
world at large, there must have been some standard, by 
which the correctness of his appeals to Scripture might be 
judged, beyond the limits of the African province. It should 
seem, therefore, that at this time there cannot have been 
that distinction between an African and an Italian version 
which afterwards arose,—at least that there was not such a 
difference between them as that which is found to exist 
between either of them and Jerome’s Vulgate. Dr. Wise- 
man, in the work before referred to, contends that inter- 
pretart and vertere do not necessarily mean to translate, but 
only to emendate, and that Augustine only meant to com- 
pare two sets of codices, the African and the Italian. He 
thus accounts for the absence of all quotation in Augustine's 
writings of 1 John v. 7, which he assumes to have been early 
lost in the Italian codices used by him, but preserved in 
the African. The passages which he quotes for giving the 
sense of recension to interpretari and vertere do not appear 
to us satisfactory. Augustine writes to Jerome, “Gratias 
Deo agimus quod evangelium ex Greco interpretatus es.” 
Yet St. Jerome, says Dr. Wiseman, “never translated the 
New Testament, but only emended it.” But how did he 
emend it ? Surely, by giving a more correct translation. 
The question, “ By whom was a translation made ?” admits 
of no definite answer. “Their name is Legion.” According 
to the often-quoted passage of Augustine,+ “Those who have 
translated the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek may be 
counted up; Latin translators cannot possibly. For in the 
earliest times of the faith, when a Greek MS. came into any 
man’s hands, and he seemed to himself to possess a little 


* Tertullian (Apologeticus, c. i.) says: ‘* Obsessam vociferantur civitatem ; 
in agris, in castellis, in insulis, Christianos;” but he is evidently quoting the 
ad invidiam exaggeration of the enemies of Christianity. \ Exaggeration, how- 
ever, must have an appearance of truth; and as in the middle of the third 
century a synod of eighty-seven bishops was held at Carthage, the Christian 
population of the province must have been large. 


+ De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11. 
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mastery of both languages (aliquantulum facultatis), he ven- 
tured to translate. However, if readers are not negligent, 
this may be rather a help than a hindrance.” And he goes 
on to mention cases where the error of one translation has 
been corrected by the inspection of another, his examples 
being derived from the Old Testament. Such a comparison 
may serve also for the improvement of the language, the 
barbarism or solecism of one translator being corrected from 
another’s rendering. He observes at the same time that 
familiarity with a rude translation may cause it to be pre- 
ferred to one more classical. He then proceeds: “Here 
too the multitude of interpreters, examined and weighed, is 
of great service, provided there be no wilful corruption 
(modo absit falsitas). For in correcting manuscripts, the 
skill of those who wish to know the divine Scriptures 
should in the first instance be watchful that corrected texts 
should be preferred to those not corrected, which have ori- 
ginated in only a single kind of translation. But among 
translations themselves let the Itala be preferred to the rest ; 
for it keeps closer to the words, along with clearness of the 
meaning.”* The connection of these words with the pre- 
ceding is manifest. Augustine has been speaking generally 
of trustworthy and untrustworthy translations. What more 
natural than that he should point out one pre-eminently 
trustworthy, which was at once faithful and intelligible ? 
The correctness of his text, however, has been questioned, 
and by high authority. Dr. Bentley, then Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had projected a critical edition of the 
New Testament, which failed, partly from its expensive 
form, partly perhaps from its being known that he was 
convinced of the spuriousness of the text, 1 John v. 7.+ He 
was desirous of obtaining collations of the MSS. of the 
Antehieronymian Version, which were in the possession of 
the Benedictines of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, 
and were afterwards published by Sabatier, and he em- 


* In ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris preeferatur nam est verbo- 
rum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententize.—De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. 
ce. 15 


+ He read a public lecture, which was still extant in Porson’s time (Letters 
to Travis, Preface, p. viii), to prove its spuriousness. It has somehow since 
disappeared (Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 348). So has the text itself, from all 
Greek and the oldest Latin MSS, 
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ployed as his negotiators Mr. Walker,* of Trinity, and David 
Casley, his deputy as Keeper of the King’s and Cotton 
Libraries. To the latter he communicated, apparently as 
an obiter dictum, his doubts of the correctness of the text 
of Augustine, and conjectured that we should read “Illa 
ceteris preeferatur” instead of Itala. But, as Bishop Marsh, 
in his notes to Michaelis+ observes, this requires the fur- 
ther correction of gue for nam in order to furnish any sense, 
This additional conjecture he justly describes as an unwar- 
rantable liberty taken with the text. He seems himself 
inclined to the opinion of Archbishop Potter, that the ori- 
ginal reading was, “wsitata ceeteris preferatur nam est,” &e. 
Evidently, however, he was not satisfied with either con- 
jecture. Bentley’s new reading appears to have been com- 
municated to Dr. Lardner and approved by him ;} and it 
had been acquiesced in or adopted by subsequent writers, 
as by Wrangham in his edition of Walton’s Prolegomena, 
and Lachmann, Preef. Nov. Test. Milman§ inclines to its 
adoption. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott, however, have 
abandoned it; so that we may consider the reading Ltala 
as unimpeachable in the judgment of these eminent men. 
Indeed, the information that “that version should be pre- 
ferred which keeps closest to the words of the original and 
represents the sense most perspicuously,” would be of little 
practical use. Evidently the information needed by those 
for whose benefit Augustine wrote, was the title of some 
version which combined the qualities he described. And 
Itala must have been the known designation of that version 
which he commends above all the rest. Jt must also have 
been a local designation, marking the country in which it 
originated or in which its use prevailed—most probably 
one and the same. It must have been generally known to 
the Christian world, for Augustine is addressing his pre- 
cepts to all who are desirous to study the Scriptures (Pro- 
logus init.). Itala is the whole title ; Vetus has been added 
to it by critics in recent times. It has been objected that 


* Walker had the misfortune to share with Bentley the ridicule of Pope, as 
if he had been nothing but his humble follower (‘‘ Walker ! our hat !’” Dunciad, 
B. iv. 1. 272); but he was a man of learning and a useful coadjutor of Bentley. 

+ Vol. IL. p. ii. page 621. 

t Works, Kippis’s edition, Vol. V. p. 116, s. v. Augustine. 

§ Latin Christianity, I. p. 29. 
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Itala is a poetic word, and not likely to have been used by a 
prose writer. But Itala versio seems quite as good Latin 
as Ovid's Itala tellus, and the use of poetical words is one 
of the characteristics of the decline of classical purity.* 
Michaelis justly condemns those who give this name to 
every Latin version that existed before Jerome's Vulgate.+ 
To this censure Mill, Martianay, Sabatier, are subject. The 
publication of the splendid work of Blanchini in 1749 opened 
the way to a more limited and discriminating use of the 
title Itala. With the single exception of the Codex Corbei- 
ensis, which perhaps we may also claim for Northern Italy, 
the MSS. of whose antiquity and beauty he justly boasts, 
have been derived from a single region, the country which 
spreads from the foot of the Alps fo the Po, from the head 
of the Adriatic to the borders of France. Vercelli, a Roman 
municipium, on the banks of the Sesia, in Piedmont, pos- 
sesses a very remarkable MS. of the Itala, which forms the 
basis of Blanchini’s edition, and exhibits all the character- 
istics of the description in his title-page—purple-stained 
parchment, letters of gold and silver, an antiquity exceed- 
ing a thousand years. It is indeed a splendid monument 
of the calligraphy, probably of the fourth century. The tra- 
dition of the Church ascribes it not only to the age, but to 
the hand, of Eusebius, the Bishop of Vercelli in that century, 
a zealous upholder of the cause of Athanasius anda sufferer 
for his faith. He was evidently a man of learning, as he 
translated the Commentaries of Eusebius of Ceesareat from 
the Greek, and took part in the deliberations of Councils in 
which Greek must have been the medium of debate. Jerome 
ridicules the folly of those who set an inordinate value on 
MSS. on account of their calligraphy. “ Habeant qui volunt, 
vel in membranis purpureis, auro argentove descriptos, vel 
uncialibus ut aiunt literis, onera magis exarata quam codices, 
dummodo imihi meisque permittant pauperes habere sche- 
dulas et non tam pulcros codices quam emendatos.’"§ His 
words apply literally to the present state of the Codex Ver- 


* See Wiseman’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 56. ¢ Introduction, Vol. II. p. 113. 

t Jerome, Catal. Scrip. Eccles. Op. i. 374. 

§ Pref. ad Librum Job, Op. iii. 37. ‘‘Emendati” signifies correct, not 
necessarily those which have undergone correction. ‘‘mendata oratio” (Quint. 
Inst. Orat. i. 5) is correct speech. Jerome’s words by no means imply a 
formal revision and comparison of texts. 
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cellensis, which weighs fourteen pounds; but this it owes 
to the silver cover, bestowed upon it by the Lombard king 
Berengarius when it was already decayed with age. Jerome 
might well prefer a correct copy on paper to an incorrect 
one on purple parchment and with gilded letters. But 
costliness is a proof of estimation, if not of critical value, 
and it may fairly be presumed that, if not written by the 
hand of Eusebius or during his episcopate, the donor of it 
would not leave the correctness of his splendid gift to chance. 
Its antiquity (it was already decayed in the age of Berenger 
L, A.D. 888) adds to its critical value.* The Codex Vero- 
nensis by its title refers us to one of the oldest and most 
flourishing of Roman colonies in Northern Italy. 

The title of the next of Blanchini’s MSS., Corbeiensis, car- 
ries us away from Northern Italy to the celebrated monastery 
of Corbie, near Amiens. From this place came some of the 
most distinguished men of the middle ages ; Anscharius, the 
apostle of Scandinavia and Northern Germany ; Paschasius 
Radbert, celebrated as the author of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation ; Ratramnus, his adversary, who maintained the 
symbolical ‘against the real presence ; and Wala, whose con- 
nection with Northern Italy may suggest the channel by 
which a Ms. of the Versio Itala may have found its way to 
Corbie. He was of noble, indeed royal, blood ; but having 
been involved in the quarrels among the successors of Charle- 
magne, he crossed the Alps and took refuge in the monastery 
of Bobbio (on the banks of the river Trebia), celebrated in 
the history of the revival of letters for the MSS. of Latin 
authors which its library supplied.- These it owed to Wala, 
its abbot, who availed himself for this purpose of the favour 
which he enjoyed with Lothaire, the king of Italy. In 835, 
he was employed as an ambassador to the court of Louis le 
Debonnaire to bring about a reconciliation between him and 
Lothaire. Is it an improbable conjecture that on this occa- 
sion he visited his abbey of Corbie and presented it with a 
MS. or MSS. of the Versio Itala? When Mabillen visited 


* According to the inscription in it: 
Preesul hic Eusebius scripsit, solvitque vetustas. 
Rex Berengarius sed reparavit idem, 
Argento postquam fulvo decompsit et auro. 
+ Dantier Monastéres Bénédictins d’Italie, II. 21. 


” 
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Corbie,* its library was still rich in MSS.; but many of 
them had been carried off to the abbey of St. Germain at 
Paris, and we find Sangermanensis as the title of more than 
one MS. in the lists of the Itala. Corbei on the Weser was 
an offset from Corbie in Picardy, and had also a well-fur- 
nished library. It was plundered by Hanoverian troops in 
the religious wars of Germany, and the books carried off to 
the library of Wolfenbiittel. A fragment is found here, and, 
with the title Guelpherbytanus, makes its appearance in the 
critical lists of the Versio Itala.f Other libraries contain 
MSS. of this version known to have come from the abbey 
of Bobbio, one at Turin, two at Viennat In general, the 
MSS. of the Itala bear marks of high antiquity—the fourth 
or fifth century—and many are on purple-tinted parchment, 
and have gilt or silvered letters.§§ The abbey of Brixia (now 
Brescia) and Forojulii (now Friuli), in the same sub-alpine 
region, have furnished Blanchini with MSS. of the Itala. 
The latter, however, is later than the rest, and bears marks 
of being posterior to the Vulgate. || 

Perhaps some other MSS. of the Versio Itala may be traced 
to Northern Italy, though found beyond its limits. Colum- 
banus, a monk of Bangor in Ireland, visited France, and after 
a temporary residence at Luxeuil in Burgundy (Luxovium), 
founded there a monastery, into which he introduced the 
rigid discipline of Irish monasticism, and the celebration of 
Easter according to the ancient traditions ofits Church. Hav- 
ing incurred the high displeasure of Brunehaut by his refusal 
to bestow his benediction on the illegitimate children of her 
grandson, Thierry IL, he retired from France, and, after a 
temporary residence on the Lake of Constance, crossed the 
Alps and established himself at Bobbio in 612 A.D. Here 
we know from his biography] that he was visited by Eus- 
tatius, the abbot of Luxeuil. Is it an improbable conjecture, 
that if the monks of Luxeuil did not previously possess a 
copy of at least, a portion of the Latin Bible, he would bring 


* Voyage Literaire, ii. 170. 

+ See the list in Tischendorf, Proleg. pp. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv. 

t Tischendorf, ubi supra. 

§ The Codex awreus of Lord Oxford (Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 451) was 
in Latin, but whether Antehieronymian or Vulgate is not said. Grieshach 
reckons Harleianus, which is probably the same, with MSS. of a mixed character. 


|| Michaelis, Introduction, II. p. 109. §] Dantier, u.s. ch. iii. 
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them so precious a gift? And such a Latin Bible would cer- 
tainly in that age be Antehieronymian. Accordingly a “ Lec- 
tionarium Luxoviense” appears in Sabatier’s edition. St. Gal, 
the founder of the abbey in Switzerland which bears his 
name, was the disciple and companion of Columbanus. A 
Greek-Latin MS. (Sangallensis) has been found here, of 
which, indeed, the Latin portion appears not to be Ante- 
hieronymian. It contains, however, fragments of Matthew 
and Mark which Tischendorf reckons to belong to the Itala.* 

These direct and presumptive evidences of the prevailing 
use of the Antehieronymian version in Northern Italy, suf- 
ficiently justify the reading tala. But there is a corro- 
borative fact which, as far as we have observed, has not 
been brought forward in the discussions about the passage 
in Augustine. It is, that in his age and long before, the 
region in which the copies of the Itala have been found, or 
from which they may probably have been derived, had 
obtained the special name of Jtalia, and was distinguished 
both from the southern and central part of the peninsula. 
This was remarked by two eminent Italian antiquaries of the 
last century, Maffei and Muratori, but appears to have 
escaped notice on the part of those by whom the question 
of the Versio Itala has been discussed. 

The process by which the name of Italy was first extended 
and then limited to this region can be distinctly traced in 
Roman history. Its earliest population was Gaulish; it 
was Gallia Cisalpina when it was decreed as a province to 
Ceesar. Its fertility and varied beauty attracted the Romans. 
Catullus and Virgil were natives of it ;+ Tacitus and Pliny 
speak of it with admiration. The old Gallic population 
retired before Latin-speaking immigrants, and it acquired 
first the name of Italia Transpadana,{ and ultimately of 
Italia simply. In the end of the third century, under 
Diocletian and Constantine,§ this exclusive use of the name 


* Prolegomena, p. Ixxxv. 

+ ‘‘Mantua Virgilio, gaudet Verona Catullo.”—Ovid. 

t Corrector Italie Transpadane. Orelli, 1171. Corrector utriusque [talia, 
ibid. 60. The Correctores were delegates sent by the emperors into the pro- 
vinces, sometimes to exercise joint jurisdiction with the ordinary officers, some- 
times to supersede them. 

§ ‘*Mirabil cosa fi che nel nuova sistema principiato in Italia e stabilito di 
Costantino, come tutta questa parte, che nei tempi antichi politicamente Italia 
non era, diventasse allor la Italia propria, e sola poi col tal nome venisse intesa.” 
Maffei, Verona, Part i. p. 289. 
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became firmly established.* The frequent incursions of the 
barbarous nations through the passes of the Alps obliged 
the Emperors in the third century to be much in the pro- 
vinces immediately below them, and raised these to impor- 
tance in the political system of Italy, thus contributing to 
the limited application of the name. Vopiscus+ says of 
the descendants of that Emperor, after his murder by the 
soldiery, “vel odio invidiz, vel timore, Romanam (se. regio- 
nem) refugerunt, et in Italia circa’ Veronam ac Benacum et 
Larium, atque in his regionibus, larem locaverunt.”+ Mura- 
tori,§ commenting upon a passage in the Zvanslatio corporis 
S. Geminiant, in which the writer says the saint had pre- 
dicted “ sedem Apostolicam hoc in anno venturam esse in 
Italiam,” remarks: “Animadvertas velim ab eo ‘sedem, 
&e., ita dictum esse, quasi Pontifex Romanus ex Galliis 
reversuruim, quo revera anno 1106, Paschalis IL. progressus 
est. Verum Italiam non alio sensu hic memoravit, quam 
quo post Augustum et Constantinum Magnum scriptores 
consueverunt eam appellare Italize partem, que nunc fere 
comprehenditur appellatione Langobardiz, sed non latius 
excurrebat, et certe ab urbe et suburbicariis regionibus dis- 
tinguebatur.” Paschal IT. had gone to France to obtain the 
support of the king against the emperor of Germany, who 
threatened to reclaim the whole of Lombardy. It should 
seem that his return to Rome had been expected in 1106, 
on the strength of some prophecy that he should return to 
Italy, but that he came no further on his way than Lom- 
bardy, and returned to France, where we find him presiding 
in the Council of Troyes in 1107. In a Capitulary of 
Charlemagne we read the words, “ Italia quee et Langobar- 
dia dicitur.” || 

The evidence afforded by ecclesiastical documents is still 
more important, because it is contemporaneous with Augus- 
tine. In the Concilium Arelatense (A.D. 314), the Italian 
bishops and deacons sign according to their provinces in 
the following order—Sicily ; Campania ; Apulia ; Dalmatia; 
ab urbe Roma; Merocles, de civitate Mediolanensi, provincia 


ee 

* Maffei, Verona Illustrata, Part i. p. 264. ++ Probus Imp. c. 23. 

+ Hence in later times the Ducatus Romanus was distinguished from Italy, 
as the Regio Romana had previously been, See the note of Salmasius on the 
passage of Vopiscus, 

§ Annali d'Italia, Vol. VI. p. 87. || Muratori, Rer. Ital. II. p. 115. 

VOL. XI. 2A 
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Italie.* In an epistle to the emperor Theodosius,+ implor- 
ing him to summon a Council to meet at Rome, in order to 
decide on the doubtful election of Nectarius to the arch- 
bishopric of Constantinople, the signataries call themselves 
“ Ambrosius et ceeteri episcopi Italie.’ That Jtaly is used 
here in its restricted sense is evident, because afterwards we 
have, “ Romane ecclesiz antistites, finitimorum et Italorum 
episcopi.” At the Council of Nice, Eusebius designates 
himself as *Irad/as pntporoXirys, which certainly cannot be 
meant of the whole peninsula, including Rome.t 

The evidence now produced will probably be deemed 
sufficient to prove that in the age of Augustine Jtalia was 
used in the limited sense of the provinces between the Alps 
and the Po. And no one was more likely to know this 
than Augustine himself. Leaving Carthage, where he had 
been a teacher of rhetoric (a profession the influence of 
which is too conspicuous in his writings), he had come to 
Rome, and had been appointed Professor of the same art at 
Milan. In Africa he had been a Manichean, yet doubtless 
was acquainted with the Christian Scriptures.§ At Milan 
the eloquence of Ambrose persuaded him to become an 
orthodox Christian. He renounced the profession of rhe- | 
toric and began the diligent study of the Scriptures, which 
he continued to the end of his hfe. He had resided between 
three and four years in Northern Italy, and though when 
‘he wrote his treatise De Doctrina Christiana he had long 
been absent from Milan, he would take with him from the 
place of his conversion a copy of the Christian Seriptures 
in the Latin version in use in that region. There was there- 
fore little reason to question the correctness of the reading 
Itala, or Augustine’s competence to offer an opinion of its 
relative merit.|| He would not call it Italica; that would 
have included all Italy. 

In recent critical works the Versio Itala is distinguished 
not only from the Vulgate, but also from an African version, 
which is supposed to be of older date. According to Hug, 


* Labbe, i. 1430. 

*+ Labbe, ii. 108; see Gibbon, v. 30. Nectarius was not only a layman, but 
unbaptized, and was obliged to defer his consecration till after he had under- 
gone that ceremony. 

+t Labbe, ii. 94. § Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, I. p. 291. 

|| The De Doctrina was not all written at the same time. The first edition 
went no further than Book iii. c. 25. In his Retractations, Lib, ii. ¢. 4, he. 
acknowledges some errors in his first edition. 
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Tischendorf and Wiseman, when Augustine speaks of “co- 
dices emendati,” he refers to copies taken by African critics 
to Italy and there corrected by the Greek ; when of “non 
emendati,” of those which kept the African version uncor- 
rected. We have already observed that the Latin emendatus 
involves no such meaning of a formal correction. There is 
no record of its taking place. We have no such local evi- 
dence of the existence of a Versio Africana as we have of a 
Versio Itala, and the presumption is, as we have seen, that 
when the African Fathers wrote, there must have been some 
version, in general use, to which appeal could,be made. For 
this purpose, however, no minute verbal correspondence 
would be necessary. Of the variations in the versions of the 
_ Greek Testament into English, if we except those connected 
with doctrinal controversy, how few are really important for 
moral, devotional or apologetic purposes, such as those with 
which the African Fathers wrote! Tischendorf undertakes 
to discriminate among the different codices of the Itala the 
purely African and the mixed, with the prudent precaution, 
“Qua in re videndum est, ne systematicam quandam ratio- 
nem magis quam ipsam veritatem curemus.’ And he him- 
self admits that no hard line of demarcation can be drawn 
between them, but that in those which he calls African there 
is a mixture of Italian, and again in the Italian a good deal 
of African. The task of separation does not seem hopeful, 
and we may be content with the general appellation of 
Antehieronymian. 

It must not be supposed that anything like a uniform 
text is exhibited in the MSS. of the Itala, even those 
which are most clearly of North Italian origin. Still less 
could it be looked for in all which are classed under this 
head, ranging from the fourth century to the eleventh. 
Canon Westcott, in his learned and exhaustive article in 
Smith’s Dictionary (article Vulgate), has given in parallel 
columns a passage from MSS. of the Itala in contrast with 
the Vulgate (Mark ix. 41—44). With the exception of the 
Codex Bobbianus, they exhibit only variations not affecting 
the sense; such as abscide and amputa; exime and ejice ; 
hostia, victima and sacrificium. These seem rather like the 
effect of an amalgamation of different independent versions, 
such as Augustine describes, than variations from one text. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the four published by Blanchini 
make good the character ascribed by Augustine to the Itala 
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of being faithful to the original and perspicuous in language. 
And in these two respects he gives it the preference over 
the others (ceteris). He had occasion incidentally to speak 
of texts and versions, but we must not conceive of him as 
a critic sitting surrounded by codices and laboriously com- 
paring them. Such studies were not to his taste. He 
would bring with him from the land of his conversion a 
copy or copies of the Latin as it was in use in the diocese 
of Ambrose or Eusebius, and with this he would be familiar; 
of “the others,” those current in Africa, he must have had 
a general knowledge. Wiseman gives various examples to 
shew that St. Augustine departs from the African Fathers 
in his quotations, and classes with the Italian, whenever the 
two nations decidedly range themselves upon opposite sides. 
But he acknowledges that his induction is incomplete, and 
no one has resumed it.* Augustine was timid in regard 
to the correction and revision of the Scriptures ; and when 
he heard that his friend Jerome was engaged in making the 
translation of the Old Testament conformable to the Hebrew, 
where the Seventy had departed from it, he wrote to him 
in a tone of urgent and even scornful remonstrance, to 

desist from his project and confine himself to bringing the — 
Latin into agreement with the Septuagint. As a warning 
to him, he relates what had happened to a brother bishop, 
who, in conformity with Jerome’s version in reading the 
history of Jonah in the church, had substituted cucwrbdite 
for hedera as the name of his gourd. Such a tumult arose 
in the city, that, after considerable danger, rather than see 
himself abandoned by the common people (plebs), he was 
obliged to repudiate Jerome’s version as false} May no 
such untoward result befal either of the learned prelates 
who preside respectively over the Old and New Testament 
Companies. of Revisionists, now pursuing their labours in 
the Jerusalem Chamber ! JOHN KENRICK. 


* Essays, Vol. I. p. 33. 

+ Hedera was the translation of Aquila. Jerome knew that 7)? in the 
Hebrew meant neither ivy nor a gourd (cookin of the Seventy), both, as 
he says, being creeping plants and not fit to give shelter. He knew the true 
plant and its Syrian name, but he dreaded to give it in his version, foreseeing 
the outery of the grammatici (Comment. in Jonam). So he let hedera stand, 
as it does in the Vulgate to this day. Botanical and zoological names are a 
cross to translators of the Bible. The common reader would rather have a 
wrong name which conveys some idea to him, than a right one of uncouth sound 
which to him means nothing. 


{ Augustine to Jerome, ep. Ixxxix., Op. Vol. IT. p. 534. 
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III.—PRAYER. ° 


“T OPENED my window, and seated myself in view of the 
heavens to collect my mind for the daily tribute of adora- 
tion to my Maker. The mere act of directing my mind to 
Him, in the presence of His glorious works, filled me with 
an inexpressible, though tranquil and rational delight. I 
said to myself, What a glorious gift conscious existence is 
in itself! Heaven must essentially consist in the absence 
of whatever disturbs the quiet enjoyment of that conscious- 
ness—in the intimate conviction of the presence of God.” 
This is an extract from the published journals of Blanco 
White, written in the first days of his Joneliness, when he 
had left all that he might be free to follow truth, and speak 
it to the world, without fear of injuring the religious friends 
with whom his home had been. In addition to its value 
as a faithful picture of the individual in the abiding habit 
of his spirit, 1t rises often before us as the vivid presentment 
of a devout man watching unto Prayer, waiting for a visita- 
tion of God to make Prayer a reality. 

Prayer is not the action of our own minds upon them- 
selves. It begins in, or ends with, an operation of God 
upon our souls. It is not a soliloquy; nor an act of inward 
scrutiny ; nor an attempt to cleanse and raise our nature 
through self-knowledge and the coming to light of our most 
secret sins and weaknesses on floods of spiritual emotion. 
It is not an attempt to rise above ourselves to the heights 
of an ideal constructed.from materials supplied by ourselves. 
No consciousness of sin, no exhaustiveness of confession, no 
unsparingness of accusation, no agony of repentance, no 
self-revelations, no hatred of our evil, no longings after 
purity, no raptures of contemplation, no resolves of the will, 
uttered in words or too deeply felt for words, will of them- 
selves necessarily give us the aids of Prayer. They may 
mightily help us; if unaffectedly genuine they cannot but 
help us, according to the workings of our moral constitution 
purged from self-deception ; but this action by itself on the 
detached lines of our nature, noble, and in the unconscious 
grace of God divine, as it may be, is not Prayer, nor the 
answer to Prayer—it is not the sense of a very present help 
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from One who is not ourselves, who comes to our rescue, 
who looks us into peace, who impresses Himself upon us, 
and gives the consciousness that we are receiving a life and 
strength which no solitary effort and no human sympathy 
could impart. Prayer is not the self-restoring power of 
nature ; itis resort to Another ; it speaks to God ; it believes 
Him to hear, and expects Him to answer; it asks Him to 
exert His own power upon us; it is petition, so far as it is 
petition at all, mainly for personal communion with Him 
in whom our life is, and for all that would come to us if 
the communion was complete. 

And here lies the spiritual difficulty. How are we to 
meet God as a person: how are we to reach His real pre- 
sence, and have through every inlet of feeling His spirit 
entering into ours? We say in our need, that we will take 
refuge with Him. But how is it to be effected? Until He 
touches us, we cannot touch Him: unless He reveals Him-- 
self, “comes to us and manifests Himself to us,” we cannot 
present Him before us as He is, and drink in the eftluence 
of His being, as we could do before the face of a human 
friend who was purposely giving us the benefit of the 
strength of his character, and opening to us the resources 
of his nature. We may know that there are those with 
whom an hour’s personal intercourse wouldsremove our per- 
plexities, change the order of our thoughts, lift our eyes to 
wider horizons, calm us by their largeness, clear our way 
by their wisdom, and place new forces at our command. 
We may know that if we could only see them, listen to 
them, hear their tones, behold the light that is in their eyes, 
feel the spell of their personal power, be enveloped in the 
charm of their being, we should for the time, in whatever 
matter was most affecting us, grow to their growth, and 
receive their heart into our own. Yet this knowledge will 
not, in the absence of those friends, place us under the magic 
of their influence, though we have experience of them large 
enough to enable us to conceive their counsel and their 
bearing towards us. However well we know them, we know 
that our thoughts of them will not ennoble and enlarge us 
as their presence would. Infinitely less can our thoughts 
of God, without a consciousness of His presence, perform 
upon us the work of God himself. Can we, then, go to 
Him and find Him, as, if they were among the living, we 
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might go to those friends and feel through all our being 
their personal power ? 

It is clear that our much speaking will not have this 
effect ; speech is human ; it is we who are speaking, at our 
best only from the level of our own nature; and whilst 
speaking, not hearkening, not rapt and silenced in the thrill 
of reception ;—our words to God are not always the Word 
of God to us, and by occupying us with ourselves may serve 
to exclude Him. The first condition of effectual Prayer is 
that we do not speak into empty space, that the awe of the 
great Presence is upon us, that the mighty Shadow has 
circled us in, the Spirit brooding on our souls in a sense of 
One very nigh in whom love and holiness are perfect,—and 
that then we speak, if we speak at all, only as we are moved, 
only that which we should dare to speak if we stood before 
His face, and saw the majesty of God. It is possible to say 
our prayers, using no untruthful words, and yet to say them 
only from ourselves and not to God, not to any Being who 
is livingly felt to be with us ;—so that when they are over 
we only know that we have opened our own hearts, with no 
experience of having been spoken to, of having been touched 
by the Invisible, of having received quickenings from a 
Spirit other than ourselves. What extent of blessing God 
may grant to such prayers it is not ours to determine ; that 
they do not reach the supreme reality and beatitude of 
communion is obvious. That, when it takes place, must 
be as personally direct, as distinguishable, as the gain we 
should receive from the full force cf a friend’s mind and 
heart intently bent upon us. We are not maintaining that 
the grace of God is not Jargely given in other than this 
way, a grace of which we are not the conscious receivers,— 
or that the light which shines on the evil and the good does 
not shine with a peculiar power and sweetness on hearts 
kept pure, though they do not claim to be in intercourse 
with its Source: we only say that Prayer does ask this 
intercourse, that it aspires to the supreme moment in the 
experiences of the soul, communion with the Holy Spirit, 
the visitation of the living God,—and that it does not reach 
this height if God has no discernible part in it, and for all 
that appears we only agonize ourselves. This will be ques- 
tionable only to those who do not pray, but only say their 
prayers. We are so liable to be unreal in our devotions, to 
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have no overshadowing consciousness of the awful Being, 
awful in His goodness even more than in His power, awful 
in His nearness and in His mysterious connection with us, 
to whom we are about to speak, that we come not to know 
that it is an act of the highest irreverence to dare to speak 
to God without first carefully drawing nigh to Him, and 
seeking by collectedness of being to be penetrated through 
and through by a sense of what He is. “Exalt Him as 
much as ye can; for even yet will He far exceed: and when 
ye exalt Him put forth all your strength and be not weary ; 
for ye can never go far enough.” To pray aside from any 
feeling of a present God, to pour forth unaddressed, un- 
directed prayers, is a presumptuous vanity ; but to escape 
this, to have a discernment of God, up to the measure in 
which we are capable of such discernment, before we open 
our lips to Him, requires the purest exercise of our spiri- 
tual faculties. We are not speaking of those impulses of 
Prayer which come to us in moments when God himself 
takes possession of us though we were not seeking Him— 
He is then with us and we pray as He prompts us—but of 
those ordinary times in which we know that we had with- 
drawn from Him, and we resort to Prayer that through our 
approaches He may be able to put forth His holiest power 
upon us. We would not willingly enter into the presence 
of an exalted fellow-being without desiring to have a vivid 
knowledge of what his greatness was impressed upon us, 
and reflected in all our bearings towards him. Yet, without 
preparedness of spirit, we speak as if we were standing 
within the presence-chamber of the all-perfect God—and 
should have to confess, if we were questioned, that we were 
not recognized, that the Presence gave no sign. 

It will be admitted that Prayer culminates only when 
we meet God upon the Mount; that its essence consists in 
what He imparts to us, and could not impart if Prayer did 
not place us under the action of His Spirit, for He would 
bless us without our prayers if they were not necessary to 
our highest relations with Him; and that,—since all our 
communications with Him, except in special seasons not. 
to be counted on, are through the seekings of our hearts, 
and we cannot go to Him at any weary moment as we 
might to an earthly friend, and in whatever state we are 
take in through the action of their presence the sunshine 
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of their being,—it is only as we acquaint ourselves with 
Him, and prepare ourselves to discern Him, that we are 
consciously brought within His personal contact, and be- 
come the subjects of His power and grace. Short of this, 
whatever may be the benefit of spiritual meditations and 
devout utterances, or whatever the influences we uncon- 
sciously receive, something is wanting to, or something 
hinders, perfect Prayer, which must be added or taken out 
of the way that God and man may meet together. How is 
this moment of supreme success to be secured? If, as we 
believe and may know, God is ever willing to meet us, the 
failure to meet Him lies with ourselves. 

Prayer fails because to the soul there was no real pre- 
sence of God while we were praying. And though no 
efforts of ours can find Him out unto perfection, or “ set the 
Lord before us” as He is, we can yet use fitting ways of 
approaching towards Him, so as to avail ourselves of His 
own willingness to manifest Himself. Though we cannot 
at our will body forth the perfect One and make Him an 
objective reality exerting His proper personal influences 
upon us, we have much clear knowledge of what would be 
inconsistent with a perfect Being, and can carefully remove 
this from our thoughts of the Divine Spirit when we dwell 
upon Him; we can lie in wait for Him; fix our gaze in 
the directions of His coming,—towards the regions where 
often before His light has broken upon us,—towards expe- 
riences and memories which as soon as we begin to hold 
them before the heart become coloured with the glows of 
heaven ; we can recall past times of His visitations and the 
tracks on which He came; we can rebuild the frames of 
spirit in which if we are He is with us; we can use the 
moments, which will then increase in frequency, in which 
He takes the initiative and invites us to communion ; we 
can resort to the natural influences amid which we grow 
sensitive to God, in which evil cannot dwell with us, when 
the world loses all its worldliness and seems the temple of 
a sacred Presence ; we can cry out for the living God,—lift 
up pure, lowly, longing desires in holy contemplation, and 
hold them towards Him in trusting, patient waiting, until 
He descends upon us. Then when the fire burns ‘and we 
know that we are not alone, we may say whatever in that 
holy Presence we find it natural to say. Our prayers will 
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then no longer be ours alone, but also breathed and shaped 
by Him whose Spirit is mingling with our being. We have 
human experiences analogous to this. Let any one come 
within the influences of a noble mind graciously exerted, 
and he will find with awed delight that he himself is more 
and better than he knew, rising into sympathy with an 
order of thoughts, and fitly responding to them, which had 
lain unsuspected in the cells of his nature, quite beyond the 
unaided reaches of his being. They are his above all else 
that is his, as the best that is in him, yet not his without 
the touch of a higher than himself. 

We are far from meaning. that Prayer becomes effectual 
by intellectual effort, through concentrated attention of the 
thinking and speculative faculties, dependent on the trained 
habits of a disciplined mind. The power of abstraction 
which enables us to withdraw ourselves from whatever 
would interfere with that which we wish to occupy our 
being will, indeed, lend its aid to spiritual, as well as to 
intellectual, concentration ; and though Prayer is a spiritual 
act, accessible to every one in the measure of their spiritual 
earnestness, it cannot be that the exercise of the highest 
part of our nature, on invisible realities that disclose them- 
selves only to our most perfect sensibilities, is an easier act, 
less requiring, less exhausting, than mental observation. 
Let any one try to pray aright, in desires which the Father 
of spirits might Himself inspire, and in words not unbecom- 
ing to be spoken to God, and he will find that intellectual 
toil can longer be sustained. That God is most discerned 
when we are at our best, in our most favoured moments of 
spiritual collectedness and intensity, or in our most an- 
guished moments of penitential self-knowledge in the light 
of His countenance, makes it impossible for Prayer to be 
without effort; to draw nigh to Him by withdrawing from 
all that does not bring Him near cannot be effected without 
a sustained uplifting of ourselves ; and when we purposely 
resort to this as a religious duty for the sake of the blessings 
which we know will come upon us if we attain to a com- 
munion with Him, there is no other act of our nature of so 
absolute a self-devotion. In the ereat outward deeds and 
sacrifices which fellowship with God inspires, all the human 
sympathies mingle with and sustain the service ; in the act 
of communion which goes before, in which the Holy Spirit 
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offers the service and apparels for it, the soul is “alone with 
the Alone.” The world’s supreme act of self-sacrifice was 
serene and calm in the moments of its performance ; an- 
guished and awful in the moments of its preparation. It 
was always in the intensity of prayer that our Lord saw 
what the Father willed him to do: and the natural weak- 
ness which trembled and shrunk was poured into the bosom 
of the communing Comforter and replaced by His strength, 
so that the real trial was over before the outward trial came, 
and then no defeat was possible, for every element of infirm- 
ity had been brought to the Light in which is no darkness, 
and before Him had passed away. And thus for ever Prayer 
remains the great duty of our nature, whether in the times 
in which sadly and humbly we resort to it as our refuge 
from the stupor or the wilfulness of selfishness and sin, or 
in the times in which we feel invited to communion, with 
the rapture and delight of clearer vision offered to us if we 
will obey the call, and not shrink from the glorifying effort 
to meet our God. And as the beatitude of knowing God 
has no limit, for the more we know Him the more to our 
discernment He rises above us, to say that seeking unto 
God in Prayer must always be as a new ascent, is only to 
say that He is inexhaustible, and that the fresh glory of 
communion need know no end. The Mountain of the Lord 
is never scaled. The ladder on which we may rise to the 
highest heavens must be of no fixed measurement. The 
prayers of a being capable of growing nearer to God, learn- 
ing more of Him, cannot be stereotyped. Though He in 
Himself is for ever the same, to us He may be more and 
more from day to day. It is not without some fear and 
trembling that we enter the presence of a great man, though 
we know him to be good and gracious, and that it will be 
an immense gain and joy to have our poorer, emptier nature 
flooded from his fulness. How much more should be the 
preparatory. qualifying awe, the anticipated glory and de- 
light, when it is at the door of the Supreme Presence we 
kneel down trembling, imploring with outstretched hands 
and straining eyes to be admitted within! Prayer is the act 
which withdraws the separating veil, and sets us face to face 
to meet the look of God. Such an act cannot be easy, nor 
grow easier by habit. However we strengthen and brighten 
under His transfiguring touch, perfect holiness and perfect 
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love remain at a never lessened height above our imperfec- 
tion. Even if in Prayer we should always use only the 
same words, “Our Father who art in heaven,” they would 
not remain constant quantities, but be the ever new equi- 
valents of deeper truth, of nearer apprehensions. Even the 
natural symbols of God are, to those who love them, for ever 
growing In expressiveness. The prophetic functions of the 
familiar world are new every morning. The everlasting 
hills. wear richer hues of mystic meaning. The heavens 
declare His glory in a song unheard before. And he, who 
was more than symbol, His holy child, living image of His 
person in our human nature, as we come better to under- 
stand how every grace of God was represented in the har- 
mony of his being, ever anew endows us with quickened 
spiritual vision, and leads us afresh to the Father, that we, 
like him, may receive light and life direct from the Source 
of inspiration, with none between. 

Prayer, then, by which we mean sustained waiting upon 
God in what we have known to be the ways of His approach, 
has these great offices—offices which Prayer only can per- 
form: Ist, it makes the living God a personal Presence ; 
2nd, in it He mingles His own inspirations with the sorrows 
and desires we lay before Him; 3rd, in that intercourse, 
calls of duty are presented to us, clearly rising out of our 
relations to God, which at no lower elevation would force 
themselves upon us; 4th, all our evil and weakness come 
out in that communion, manifested to ourselves in His light, 
yet if we continue faithful in prayer, and, notwithstanding 
the natural shame, self-distrust and reluctance, refuse not 
to do or bear what is demanded of us, the weakness spends 
itself, where alone it safely can appear, in wrestling with 
God, and passes into a strength which is given to us—even 
as Christ shewed a fear of mortal infirmity only in his 
prayers; 5th, in the walk with God which is living Prayer, 
we are guarded from the temptations of unspiritual men, 
held back from sin, kept in mind continually of the good-. 
ness and mercy which have followed us all the days of our 
life, of all the forms in which we have tasted of His love, 
and so, in whatever present state we are, saved by faith 
and gratitude from discontent with God’s will. 

On any spiritual understanding of Prayer, of what man 
may reverently say to God, what things may be prayed for? 
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What things may man ask God to give him, or to do for 
him? First, all the internal blessings of light and peace, 
of feeling and sensibility, of rounded and harmonious being, 
of freedom from evil, of openness to good, of love passing 
into life, of holy thought ripening in holy character, of 
which the direct channels must be habitual communion 
with their living Source, personal intercourse with the Spirit 
of God. Secondly, all the external blessings which would 
come upon us if our hearts and lives were right, and which 
we ask directly when we ask that God will qualify us to 
receive them up to the full measure of His own desire to 
confer them upon us. We do not doubt God’s willingness 
to bless us if we were fit to be blessed, if it was good for us 
to be blessed in any particular way. It would not consist 
with our conception of Him that He should refuse us any 
desire, unless to grant it would be for our injury, through 
workings of which He has full knowledge, though we have 
not. We ask, without reservation, for inward blessings, 
likeness to Himself, gifts of His Spirit, because we know 
that these must be His will for us at all times, that they 
are our life, and that communion with Him is the direct 
way of receiving them. But external blessings we do not 
ask expressly, or by name, defining to God what of this kind 
He is to give and what to avert, because we do not know 
that these things would be good for us; and yet implicitly 
we do ask for them when we open our hearts to God about 
every desire which in His presence we can recognize and 
avow, and pray that if any evil, or want of co-operation, in 
us is the reason why they cannot be granted consistently 
with our highest good, the obstructing sin should pass away, 
and our Father’s love in these special directions be free to 
flow. If we knew that any condition of external things was 
good for us there and then, as we know that more of holi- 
ness, more of love, more of meekness, are good for us there 
and then, and that Prayer was the means of acquiring the 
external object, as it is the means of acquiring the internal 
grace, then and there we should pray as directly for the 
outward as now we do for the inward blessing. But as this 
cannot be known, and we might be asking what God could 
not grant without injuring His own purposes for us, we can 
only lay our hearts before Him, and pray if there is anything 
in us other than He would have us to be, disqualifying us 
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for the beatitude which He could and would bestow if the 
disqualification did not exist, that it may cease to be, because 
it is evil-in His sight. We ask for more of the mind of 
Christ, of a child of God, without reserve or qualification, 
because we know that this must at all times be God’s desire 
for us and for all men; but of what external state of things 
could we say that? For any external state of things, what 
prayer can we reverently offer, but that our nature may be 
in such living contact with the Divine Nature, that our evil, 
or slowness to take up the promptings of His Spirit, or 
slackness of service and sacrifice in pursuing them, may not 
cause the privation of gifts of His love which else could 
come? In regard to outward things we can fitly pray, even 
in agonies of spiritual effort and supplication, that we should 
be such in our relations to Him and all His creatures that 
His blessings can-go forth to us, and all whom we affect, 
after the desires of His own heart. We know that, as it is, 
our relations to external things change with our spiritual 
frames ; and that in them He cannot bless us as He would 
because we will not let Him. <A guilty weight upon the 
heart takes the sun out of the sky. An, evil temper destroys _ 
the uses of companionship, would not see the light of His 
love shining in the face of Jesus Christ. Our outward 
blessings are now, in a measure greater than we know, de- 
rived from our inward states; and were the conception 
necessary to religious faith, there would be no difficulty in 
conceiving how God could make natural things conform to 
spiritual things, and conditions which depend upon His will 
alone to meet conditions which are affected by ours, without 
any law of nature being disturbed, without any relation of 
antecedents and consequents once observed ever failing. 
The scientific revolt from Prayer for natural things cannot 
be sustained upon purely scientific grounds, because, sup- 
posing Prayer to alter, as it might, the human spiritual 
forces, to change the very hearts and aptitudes of the men 
who are the instruments with whom and for whom Provi- 
dence works, it is impossible to know that the circumstances 
which were best, for them whilst they were in one state 
continue to be best now that they are in another, that the 
discipline and the opportunities of external condition most 
suited to them when they were bad are also most suited to 
them when they are good, or that God could not without 
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departure from any sequence of His ways dispose His ener- 
gies so as to change the aspects of things. Science at least 
can never shew that this is an impossibility, for she only 
knows that Nature keeps her custom, breaks no promise, 
lets no force perish,—and does not know what in consistency 
with this may remain possible to God, any more than she 
can say that a dying man may not be raised up to life by 
an energy of faith and courage entering his heart, nor tell 
whence the inspired force came without which he must 
have died. But though the scientific mind is not justified 
in proscribing Prayer for natural things on the ground that 
Nature observes an invariable order.—for God can keep 
every law that falls within the bounds of human observa- 
tion and yet be free,—the spiritual mind may reject such 
Prayer on the ground that it passes out of our province, that 
it ventures to ask for definite external circumstances which 
only a knowledge equal to God's could discern to be good 
or evil for us, that our part is to keep our hearts and lives 
in close union with His Spirit, and to confide in Him 
entirely for those things which depend upon His will alone. 
If in those things the state of our hearts and lives may 
affect His movements of providence, let our hearts and lives 
strive to be blameless before Him, implicit prayers for all 
real blessings, and He who is ever willing will know, which 
we do not, what it would be good for us to have. We would 
not put our mind into the place of the mind of God, and 
ask Him to act towards us, not according to His wisdom, 
but according to ours. We are asking in every spiritual 
approach to Him for a fitness for the noblest lot and service 
which His holy love can give, and as far as this may depend 
upon our will placing it under the influences of His. For 
His willingness to bless us we have no need to pray, but 
only by the life of Prayer to enter more and more into this 
knowledge. The supreme objection to the ordinary employ- 
ment of Prayer for any physical event or circumstance is 
- not scientific but spiritual, and holds whether the scientific 
objection is valid or is not,—that it is an assumption that 
we know that the occurrence of that event or circumstance 
would be best for us, or for others if the prayer is interces- 
sory. Doubtless in some crisis of a nation’s need, in some 
terror and agony of the individual heart, the ery will go up 
in definite petitions, Take this cup away, Save us or we 
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perish,—and let the cry have way, for how in such a moment 
could the spirit be separated from Him who alone is able 
to help, from the God in whom we trust ?—but even in such 
a moment let the trust be perfect, as when Christ asked 
God to interpose—‘“ Yet, Father, not my will, but Thine.” 
No reservation of this kind is ever made when we ask for 
His spiritual gifts. 

The Lord's Prayer, if regarded as the authoritative model 
of prayer in answer to the disciples’ request, “Teach us how 
to pray,” is, with the exception of one petition which may 
be no exception, the seeking unto God for spiritual gifts 
which would flow directly from personal communion with 
Him. It begins by placing our nature in contact with the 
Divine Nature as felt in the power of the character that is 
essentially His,—“ Our Father who art in heaven.” And if 
any of us only dwelt upon those words until the power of 
what they mean lived within us, everything of a spiritual 
nature that God has to bestow would be open to us; there 
is nothing in religion, of emotion, aspiration, invitation to 
be God’s fellow-workers, penitence, sense of the divine for- 
giveness, confidence in divine support, that would be hidden 
from us. The holiest saint of God knows nothing more 
than is contained in the words, Our Father who art in 
heaven. From a real feeling of being face to face with that 
Presence, what prayers could flow but prayers for the hal- 
lowing of His name—the name being Father in Heaven, 
and the hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in taking 
it on our lips and holy appropriation of all that it involves 
—for the coming of the reign of His spirit in His children’s 
hearts ;—for the doing of His will by servants whose will 
is His ;—for a sense of the Divine forgiveness, without which 
our souls must lie dead under their awful burden, but to 
which there is no way:of attaining but by having so much 
of God's nature imparted to us that we know forgivingness 
must belong to Him, since He has breathed it into us ;—for 
constant knowledge that we work not in self-reliance, that - 
His grace is sufficient for our utmost need, that He leaves 
us not to solitary struggle, and ever desires by His Spirit in 
us to lead us not into temptation but through the tempta- 
tion, and to deliver us from all its evil! And supposing 
that in the petition, “Give us day by day our daily bread,” 
the daily bread asked for is the bread that perisheth, which 
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is not certain, yet following on real prayer for the hallowing 
of His name, and the coming of His kingdom, and the doing 
of His will, we should feel that as it was for these alone we 
valued our life, for these alone we should value the bread 
that sustains our life, for these alone was it of any import- 
ance that our food should nourish us. Asking it for their 
sake, and in harmony with their requirements from us, we 
should ask in the confidence of receiving, or in the certainty 
that it would be withheld only because these supreme inte- 
rests could be better served by our poverty and our want 
than by our fulness and our wealth. And in fact it is only 
by praying for our daily bread in this order and in this 
dependency that we attain to the spiritual gift of receiving 
it as directly from God Himself as though the almighty 
Hand was seen daily to spread our table and to fill our 
cup. 
In the Lord’s Prayer, as in all his teaching, everything, 
not coming through our will, is referred to God alone, or to 
His will received into ours and earnestly pursued. But no 
act of ‘God, no calamity issuing from His providence, no 
terror of nature, are permitted by Christ to be traced to 
human sin, where it cannot be shewn that they are the 
natural fruits of evil. All His dealings with us not follow- 
ing upon sin as an effect upon its cause, such as lightning 
aud tempest, earthquake, drought, excessive rain, a blight 
in nature, a killing frost, pestiferous heats, a shipwreck in 
mid-ocean on sunken rocks, are not judgments,—though the 
National Church still wounds religion by so regarding them, 
as a heathen god was supposed to cast a thunderbolt or to 
poison the air because his priest was too lightly reverenced, 
—but great occasions to be greatly met; signs not of God's 
anger towards us but of His expectations from us ; calls for 
sublime faith and noble virtues, for filial meekness and 
such fresh earnest gaze into His secrets as may be opened 
to us,—and in no other way to be correlated with our 
prayers. 

The connections of Prayer and Providence are, it is true, 
far beyond our sight. What may be possible to God, or in 
what way it becomes morally possible, it is not for us to 
dogmatize upon. In Prayer we are concerned only with 
those convictions, apprehensions and desires, which are in 
accordance with our highest spiritual intuitions, and are not 
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concerned with the reduction of these under the forms of 
the logical understanding. If our prayers keep the heights 
of conscience, wander not from our best thoughts of God, 
invade not what is His, we need not be disturbed if there 
is much connected with them that is not free from difficul- 
ties of an intellectual kind. Where we know so little, our 
only safety is to trust what we do know to be a teaching 
higher than our own. When we know not what to pray 
for as we ought, and the Spirit helps our infirmities with 
sighings that cannot be uttered, sighings after things that 
seem to belong only to His own beatitude, we can feel that 
the sigh was His prompting, and has His promise, and 
pursue the visioned peace though it passeth understanding. 
Nor can we say that prayers that do invade God’s province, 
if they are pure, disinterested, and believed to be right im 
His sight, may not avail for their own accomplishment, so 
wonderfully does He cause spiritual influence to pass from 
heart to heart. Take even the case recently so much dis- 
cussed—the life of a prince on whom a nation had laid its 
hopes implored for by a nation’s prayers. Those prayers may 
have assumed forms which a spiritual mind, fully instructed 
in physiological laws, could not use, and yet the natural 
influence of knowing that such an interest was felt for him, 
that Heaven was thus implored on his behalf, might so 
work upon the heart of any susceptible human being as to 
alter the values of his existence in the hands of God, and to 
contribute through an action on the springs of life in his 
own spirit to his recovery. This would only shew that God 
suffers nothing to be lost, and that, without miracle, the 
visible things of our mortal history may be bound up with 
the invisible things of our spiritual conditions. God can 
make the prayers of men to serve Him and themselves, 
though they take forms that are not perfect. Not the less 
will the communion be more blessed when Prayer is perfect 
Prayer, altogether in spirit and in truth, and no fear is 
known but the fear of not having the love of God in us, 
the fear of being unequal through a guilty ignorance or a 
sinful will to meet worthily any crisis of trial. But it never 
can be wrong, whether as regards things on this side or 
things beyond the veil, to bring the desires of our hearts to 
God, to place them in contact with Him, and to let them 
become more and more of assured realities to us, as, When 
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so contemplated in Prayer, they are seen to gather upon 
them the light of His purity and love. 

The manner, as the matter, of Prayer, the words used, if 
we use any, will correspond to our sense of a living Pre- 
sence, to the suggestions of the awe and reverence that 
would subdue unspiritual freedom, and leave us conscious 
only of that which was impressed upon us if we felt that 
we were speaking face to face with God. And hence so 
often comes the feeling of unreality in public Prayer, de- 
taching the spirit from divine connection. What is said 
may be solemn truth expressed in language of faultless 
finish, yet all the more may the elaboration of its form 
destroy divine communion by the disturbing sense, painful 
in the extreme, that no human being could speak in that 
way to the living God in real presence. Rhetorical freedom, 
striking expressions, impressive details of human worldli- 
ness, frailty and need, have the effect of irreverence. Im- 
perfect words, broken utterances, sighings that kaow not 
how to shape themselves and are only cries out of the heart, 
will not prevent our souls being lifted direct to God—but 
the suggestion of eloquence is fatal. The worshipers, though 
solemnized, as a discourse might solemnize them, are not 
praying ; they are kept down to the human level, though 
they are insensible of how they are so detained, by the in- 
trusion of a human mind in the unawed exercise of its 
faculties. Articulate words, as inarticulate music, though 
in either case an utterance far beyond ourselves, may lift us 
to immediate communion ; but all sense of human skill, or 
effort, or display, must have dropped from us. The idea of 
public Prayer is, that one spirit has identified itself with 
the universal life and wants of men, and speaks to God 
with its own personality merged in the pure sense of our 
common humanity. Yet to speak to God in presence of 
our fellow-men out of a spirit that is the resultant of that 
fellowship, without having the act of communion disturbed 
by too powerful a consciousness of their presence, or by 
any thought of what will be the effect on them of what 
we say to God, is obviously a spiritual frame so high that 
it may not at all times be possible. In private Prayer we 
can wait for the frames that come upon us from the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence, and our words are but respon- 
sive cries. We can tell Him nothing; we feel that He is 
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teaching us to know ourselves. It is in communion with 
His holiness that we become acquainted with our evil, and 
we can say no more than, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
It is in communion with His goodness that dear visions 
and great hopes rise upon us, and we can say no more than 
that “ His Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God.” In public Prayer there are diffi- 
culties not capable perhaps of being entirely overcome : 
mainly, the difficulty of having every word true to the inspi- 
ration of the time. Nothing short of this is perfect common 
prayer. The Book of Common Prayer, where it is not dog- 
matic, has the great merit of earnest simplicity, freedom 
from rhetoric, and of undiverted address to God. But pre- 
vailingly it has one defect, that it makes our approaches 
legal, dutiful, external, as to our Creator, Ruler, Preserver 
and Judge—comparatively seldom filial, personal, recep- 
tive, as to the Father of spirits in contact with our 
natures; who pours life into us from Himself, and is in con- 
scious communion with His children. Public Prayer, which 
rises into sympathy with all human interests yet speaks 
gnly to God, is a great spiritual act. Preparation is not 
excluded, for it is in our most collected moments that our 
individuality i is sunk in the sense of human brotherhood 
out of which the prayer issues, but the preparation will not 
afterwards serve until by renewed collectedness we are again 
in the state in which we spoke as we were moved. 

Perhaps in the unsought effects of Prayer are its most 
signal blessings to us. Wonderful are the ways in which a 
vivid consciousness of God makes our past sins to find us 
out, and all our life to be retributive. Our ineapacities 
exhibit their roots ; and all sorrows of the heart from loss 
of former happiness we see would be only monuments of 
His goodness with no bitter drop in them, if we had never 
abused His love. In the same way comes our sensibility 
to God in Nature. His eye when felt within seems to meet 
us everywhere. A sense of His living touch recognizes 
whatever is kindred to that touch in every natural symbol, 
in the realm of order, in the mirror of the world’s sublimity 
or beauty, in whispers of influence, in a fragrance of purity 
passing from sense into our incorporeal being. And this is 
not imagination, or sentiment, or taste,—for it awes the soul, 
commands the conscience, and under a great thrill of re- 
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sponsibility lays us at the feet, and on the breast, of One 
who is felt to have in His keeping all gifts of healing and 
the satisfaction of all desires. And thus the most solemn 
aspect of Prayer is that it puts us in communion with the 
life of God, and opens the way to the accomplishment of 
His purposes and desires. When we say, Thy kingdom 
come! Thy will be done! we know that the Kingdom can- 
not come, that the Will cannot be done, until our hearts are 
His, and that the spirit and the truth of Prayer can make 
them so. We refuse God that which He desires, when by 
refusing Prayer we refuse to know Him. The ever-adorable 
marvel of Providence is that in the spiritual creation God 
does not accomplish His will by His power, but through 
the wills of us His children, and that in waiting for our 
wills He is of an infinite patience, the most awful and the 
most fatherly of His attributes. The sphere of our free will 
is also the sphere within which we accept or reject the 
sonship that He offers. It is our liberty that makes a realm 
for Prayer. Outside that realm God does everything by His 
own will: within that realm He waits for us, until we come 
to do it through our union with Himself. Under the reign 
of natural law there can be no resistance: in His spiritual 
kingdom there is no compelled obedience. Nature is pan- 
theistic, not in the sense of being God, but in the sense that 
in it there is no Will but His. Man is theistic ; in us two 
wills appear; God’s Spirit strives with ours, not to extin- 
guish our will—that He could do in an instant by an act 
of power, taking our sonship from us—but to win it through 
our own affections, to arm it with divine power through 
union with Himself. We can hasten and we can retard the 
Kingdom of Heaven: we can withdraw from God, and we 
can draw nigh to Him. Prayer is the way of conscious 
approach. ‘ 
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IV.—THE GREAT ICE AGE. 


The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with an 
Outline of Glacial and Post-Tertiary Geology; and Re- 
marks on the Origin of Species, with special reference to 
Man's First Appearance on the Earth. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart, MA, F.RS. 4th Ed. revised. 

The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Geikie, F.RS.E, F.G.S., of H.M. Geological 
Survey of Scotland. London: W. Isbister and Co. 1874, 


Sir C. LYELL’s well-known work, placed at the head of 
this article, is simply beyond criticism. The latest edition 
contains many important additions, and is marked by that 
desire to re-consider every point in the light of the fullest 
knowledge, and that fairness of mind which can weigh the 
worth of a new discovery without employing a wish to turn 
the scale in one direction rather than another, by which 
all Sir C. Lyell’s works have attained an authority almost 
unrivalled by the productions of any other living man of 
science, while at the same time they are instinct with the 
life of the most advanced geological thought. 

Mr. Geikie’s treatise on the Great Ice Age is by far the 
most important monograph which has yet appeared on that 
strange epoch, the history of which constitutes one of the 
romances of geology, and raises many new questions which 
have, we believe, a sufficient human interest to deserve con- 
sideration in the pages of a “Theological Review,” which 
systematically and designedly connects the problems of life 
with the sanctities of faith. A human interest has been 
imparted to geology, not only by the discovery of the anti- 
quity of man, but by the connection established between 
the history of the physical changes of the earth’s surface 
and the movement and development of those primeval tribes, 
the date of whose rude relics modernizes both the earliest 
of written records and the most ancient of monoliths. 

An alteration in physical geography implies far more 
than a mere change of scenery upon the stage on which 
the great drama of the history of man bas been enacted,—it 
means new occupations, new habits and customs, and new 
ambitions. The shifting of a water-course has given a fresh 
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direction to human passions. The conversion of a continent 
into an island has limited the possibilities of empire. The 
re-union of islands into a continent has affected the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide of savage warfare. A change of 
climate has aroused to nobler or softened to more voluptuous 
issues the energies of unborn nations. 

The question at what precise period man first appeared 
in the world itself, is in the broadest sense an open one. 
Geologists dare not venture even to offer a definite theory, 
much less to dogmmatize, while Asia remains comparatively 
unexplored. There is little doubt that the revealing light 
will break from the Eastern sky. It may be that man 
wandered upon Eastern plains when the turtle and crocodile 
flourished in the region of the Thames, and palm-trees of 
types akin to those of the Molucca and Philippine Islands 
grew upon shores represented by the clay of the island of 
Sheppey. The stress laid in modern geology upon the over- 
lapping of formations, which were formerly supposed to suc- 
ceed each other in regular layers, will render it difficult, 
even when the discoveries are made which it may be safely 
predicted will follow the prosecution of Asiatic geology, to 
construct an exact map of the world as it was when man 
first appeared. No geologist now believes that one group 
of animals was fashioned and placed in a world constructed 
on the model of ONE formation—and then swept away, while 
the scene changed as at a theatre, and another group of 
animals was created and driven upon the stage, in its turn to 
give place to another. The groups of animals peopling land 
and sea at one period were no more suddenly swept away 
than the population of a city is doomed to disappear on one 
day. The physical geography of the world has not been 
altered by a series of strokes of a magician’s wand, but by 
forces acting gradually and persistently through countless 
ages. It is impossible to speak abstractedly of an “age of 
man” as distinct from all other ayes. Creatures, making 
their appearance at a date far remote from the first coming 
of man, not only may have been, but must have been, his 
contemporaries ; just as many features of the world upon 
which man first gazed must have been familiar to vanished 
races. The scientific student must simply dismiss from his 
mind any notion that it is impossible that man should have 
appeared before a certain fixed point in the table of geolo- 
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gical formations. There is no law of nature which renders 
it essential that man should be pronounced either a tertiary 
or a post-tertiary animal. One striking warning against 
such dogmatism has been already given. The evidence of 
the great antiquity of man was complete as far back as 
1833 ; but in science, as in religion, there are prophets who 
are as voices crying in the wilderness. No one called in 
question the personal trustworthiness of Dr. Schmerling, of 
Liége ; and yet no one would accept the ample evidence he 
had accumulated that man once lived in the Liége district 
contemporaneously with the cave-bear and other extinct 
species of quadrupeds. A quarter of a century passed before 
Dr. Schmerling’s discovery was admitted even by the most 
advanced men of science in England. 

Sir C. Lyell, in explaining, with the noble candour so 
characteristic of his genius, why he did not give Schmer- 
ling’s opinions the weight to which they were entitled, de- 
scribes with a certain touching pathos the hard fate of many 
a discoverer of new truth, who has the very severity of his 
labours to thank for the rejection of his thought. 


“ One positive fact, it will be said, ought to have outweighed 
any amount of negative testimony, previously accumulated, re- 
specting the non-occurrence elsewhere of human remains in for- 
mations of the like antiquity. In reply, I can only plead that a 
discovery which seems to contradict the general tenor of previous 
investigations is naturally received with much hesitation. To 
have undertaken in 1832, with a view of testing its truth, to 
follow the Belgian philosopher through every stage of his obser- 
vations and proofs would have been no easy task, even for one 
well skilled in geology and osteology. To be let down, as Schmer- 
ling was, day after day, by a rope tied to a tree so as to slide 
to the foot of the first opening of the Engis cave where the 
best preserved human skulls were found ; and after thus gaining 
access to the first subterranean gallery, to creep on all-fours 
through a contracted passage to larger chambers, there to super- 
intend by torchlight, week after week, year after year, the work- 
men who were breaking through the stalagmitic crust as hard 
as marble, in order to remove piece by piece the underlying 
bone-breccia, nearly as hard ; to stand for hours with one’s feet 
in the mud and with water dripping from the roof on one’s head, 
in order to mark the position and guard against the loss of each 
single bone. of a skeleton; and at length, after finding leisure, 
strength and courage for all these operations, to look forward as 
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the fruits of one’s labour to the publication of unwelcome intel- 
ligence, opposed to the prepossessions of the scientific as well as 
the unscientific public ;—when these circumstances are taken 
into account, we need scarcely wonder, not only that a passing 
traveller failed to stop and scrutinize the evidence, but that a 
quarter of a century should have elapsed before even the neigh- 
bouring professors of the University of Li¢ge came: forth to vin- 
dicate the truthfulness of their indefatigable and clear-sighted 
countryman.” * 


While the exact epoch to which man can be assigned as 
a fossil must be modestly pronounced to be undetermined, 
we must widen our views regarding the magnitude of the 
physical changes of which he has been a witness. The 
world in which we now live is not, in many striking and 
essential features, the world upon which man first gazed. It 
is very emphatically another world. The idea that “the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
them,” and that “on the seventh day God ended His work 
which He had made, and rested on the seventh day from 
all His work which He had made,” stands in direct anta- 
gonism to the discoveries of modern science, whether the 
term “day” be interpreted to mean an indefinite age or a 
period of twenty-four hours. 

The formation of man was not the signal for the rest of a 
wearied God. Every force which was exerted to evolve the 
Mesozoic period of the earth’s history from the Paleozoic, 
and the Cainozoic from the Mesozoic, was at work when 
man arose, and has continued at work until the present day. 
The motion of the earth’s crust has not ceased beneath the 
tread of man’s imperial foot. The movements of elevation 
and depression which have plunged a continental area be- 
tween Africa and the Southern States of North America 
beneath the waves, and flung the peaks of Mont Blanc into 
the sky, have not been commanded to pause at the voice 
of man. 

The evidence upon this point is overwhelming. Lyell 
describes+ the elevation of an ancient bed of the sea during 
the human period in Sardinia to the height of from 230 to 
324 feet above the present level of the Mediterranean ; and 


* Lyell’s Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, pp. 71, 72. 
+P bree, 
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proves that the upward movement now in progress in Swe- 
den and Norway extends through an area of 1000 miles 
north and south, the rise at the North Cape probably equal- 
ing five feet a century. In fact, it is probable that no part 
of the earth’s crust is ever still, while it is certain that it 
cannot be trusted to preserve one level over an epoch of 
any long duration. 

The changes of physical geography witnessed by man 
have been striking. In the days of the aboriginal hunters 
and fishers, the ocean had freer access than now to the 
Baltic.* In England, sheets and beds of gravel, containing 
evidence of man’s existence, frequently occur in positions 
which are not and cannot be reached by the present rivers ; 
and it is incontestably proved that man was an occupant of 
our country many long ages before the valleys of the south 
of England were hollowed out and made to assume the 
appearance which they now present. 

“When palolithic man lived in the south of England, the 
Isle of Wight formed part of the mainland—a range of chalk 
downs, at least 600 feet in height, running east from the Isle of 
Purbeck, and joining on to the Needles. The rivers that traverse _ 
Dorset, together with the Avon and the Stour, then united in 
one large river and flowed eastwards along a broad valley, which 
is now occupied by the Solent and Spithead, while Southampton 
Water at that early period formed merely an affluent of the same 
great stream.”’t 

The vegetation of large districts has acquired new cha- 
racters during the human period. Jn Denmark, man walked 
among forests of Scotch fir, which disappeared and gave 
place to the oak, while the oak has again been supplanted 
by the beech. In England, as through Europe, man has 
lived with many extinct mammalia; he has fed upon the 
rhinoceros, and carved a picture of the mammoth upon a 
tusk of that animal itself. 

While with respect to the world at large we must at pre- 
sent be content with the general conviction that man has 
witnessed vast physical changes, it may be possible over a 
limited area to arrive at more definite knowledge. The 
question, At what period did man first inhabit Britain? is 
a fair problem to propose, and certainly one within the re- 
sources of geological science ultimately to solve. In Britain, 


* Lyell, p. 14. + Geikie, p. 447. 
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many favourable circumstances combine to render a solution 
possible. The signs of vast climatic changes, extending over 
post-tertiary times, are clearly marked; the highest points 
of elevation and the lowest of subsidence are at any rate 
attainable ; the signs of continental can be discriminated 
from those of insular conditions; the remains of animals 
that certainly co-existed with man are sufficiently numerous 
to admit of classification, while they occur in many separate 
and independent positions. Mr. Geikie has devoted elabo- 
rate attention to this special problem, and endeavoured to 
determine at what precise stage during those great climatic 
and geographical revolutions connected with the glacial 
epoch man certainly occupied Britain; and he concludes 
with justice that if we are able to determine this point, we 
shall have paved the way for eventually arriving at some 
approximately definite estimate of the antiquity of man in 
the larger area of Western Europe. It will guide our readers 
in following the new speculations and arguments of Mr. 
Geikie, if they will attempt to realize the following series 
of changes, given by Sir C. Lyell as the most simple which 
can possibly account for the phenomena of the glacial period, 
and the establishment of the present provinces of animals 
and plants in the British islands and surrounding areas. 


‘First, a continental period, towards the close of which the 
forest of Cromer flourished, when the land was at least 500 feet 
above its present level, perhaps much higher. .... Secondly, a 
period of submergence, by which the land north of the Thames 
and Bristol Channel, and that of Ireland, was gradually reduced 
to.... an archipelago,.... and finally to a general prevalence 
of sea. This was the period of great submergence and floating 
ice. Thirdly, a second continental period, when the bed of the 
glacial sea, with its marine shells and erratic blocks, was laid dry, 
and when the quantity of land equalled that of the first period. 
.... It was during this second continental period that palzolithic 
man probably inhabited Europe, together with the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros, or with the elephas antiquus, rhinoceros hemi- 
teechus and hippopotamus major. Fourthly, the next and last 
change comprised the breaking up of the land of the British area 
once more into numerous islands, ending in the present geogra- 
phical condition of things. ‘There were probably many oscilla- 
tions of level during this last conversion of continuous land into 
islands,” * 


* Pp, 331, 332, 
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From the long series of events of the pleistocene and 
recent periods, Sir C. Lyell draws the cautious conclusion, 


“__ that the time assigned to the first appearance of man, so 
far as our geological inquiries have yet gone, is extremely modern 
in relation to the age of the existing fauna and flora, or even to 
the time when most of the living species of animals and plants 
attained their actual geographical distribution. At the same time 
it will also be seen that if the advent of man in Europe occurred 
before the close of the second continental period, and antece- 
dently to the separation of Ireland from England, and of England 
from the continent, the event would be sufficiently remote to 
cause the historical period to appear quite insignificant in dura- 
tion when compared with the antiquity of the human race.”* 


Mr. Geikie has marshalled a vast array of facts with 
care and skill, and endeavours to reach a more definite 
decision than any to which we should be disposed to com- 
mit ourselves in the present state of our knowledge. But, 
at any rate, the final attainment of a definite decision is a 
scientific possibility, and every post-tertiary geologist will 
be compelled for some time to come to follow out the paths 
indicated by Mr. Geikie, whatever may be his prepossessions 
regarding the theory advanced. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Geikie that the glacial 
epoch embraces a vast series of phenomena, and that the 
“deposits which were at one time lumped together, and 
vaguely believed to represent a period of wild cataclysms 
and convulsions, are really the records of a long series of 
changes, each of which flowed as it were into the other.” 

The sands, gravels and clays involved, belong to different 
ages and represent very various conditions alike of physical 
geography and of climate, and need a far more elaborate 
discrimination and classification than has been generally 
accorded to them. Impatiently dismissed as mere “drift,” 
they have hidden secrets they are ready to tell if treated 
with fitting respect. The very attempt of Mr. Geikie “to 
govern by dividing” an apparently confused mass of depo- 
sits, is of itself an inestimable service. 

The gradual approach of that glacial epoch which stands 
nearest to the existence of man can be traced in Britain 
with singular clearness. Making every allowance for those 
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variations of marine temperature which the systematic 
dredgings of recent years have proved to exist to so large 
an extent as to affect the characteristics of the mollusca of 
sea beds in close proximity, it is evident that from the time 
of the coralline crag a continuous increase of cold took 
place until extreme arctic conditions prevailed in Britain. 
Southern genera of mollusca disappeared, and were suc- 
ceeded in gradually increasing proportions by species, many 
of which are now confined to the arctic regions, while others 
have their extreme southern range off the Shetlands. At 
last the cold reached its culmination, and a great ice-sheet 
covered Scotland, and filled up the area now occupied by 

. the shallow waters that flow around the coast, pushing itself 
seaward. Mr. Geikie gives an admirable account of the 
nature of the Till,* rock striations and groovings of Scot- 
land, and traces their origin to the great ice-sheet. 

The Till is that more or less tenacious clay which con- 
tains a large number of stones that have been striated and 
polished by the process through which they have passed. 
Many of the included boulders have travelled from distances 
in the direction along which a glacier would naturally have 
moved, while the larger proportion are traceableto the heights 
nearest the locality in which the bed occurs. The Till 
represents a force extending from a distance, and yet acting 
with local intensity ; having a grasp upon the more remote 
heights, but exercising in each immediate place of deposi- 
tion its greater strength ; with a heavy pressure compacting 
the mass of rude material, but acting with slowness and 
persistency rather than with spasmodic and sudden efforts. 

This “Till” is not moraine matter. 


“Each stone in the Till gives evidence of having been sub- 
jected to a grinding process. Almost every fragment has been 
jammed into the bottom of a glacier and held firmly in that 
position, has been grated along the rocky surface underneath, or 
over a pavement of the tough stony clay itself. In such a posi- 


* Geologists will notice that Mr. Geikie restricts the term ‘‘ Till” to the 
deposit which has usually been called ‘‘ Boulder Clay,” while he employs the 
phrase ‘‘ Boulder Clay” to denote a later and less intensely glaciated bed. We 
are so thankful that a distinction should at last be made between these two 
beds, which have so often been confounded, that we will not quarrel with this 
somewhat puzzling description of ‘‘ Boulder Clay.” It appears to us, however, 
that it would have been simpler to have dropped altogether the merely local 
word Till, and spoken of a Lower and an Upper Boulder Clay. 
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tion the stones would naturally arrange themselves in the line of 
least resistance ; hence it is that the most distinct ruts and striz 
coincide with the longer diameter of the stones.” * 


Neither does it partake of the character of iceberg drop- 
pings. It is in fact “the ground moraine, or moraine pro- 
fonde of the old ice-sheet.” 

Sir J. C. Ross’s striking account of the mighty ice-sheet 
under which the Antartic continent lies buried, gives (Mr. 
Geikie contends) a very good notion of the kind of appear- 
ance which the skirts of the Scotch ice-sheet presented. 


“ After reaching the highest southern latitude which has yet 
been attained, all his attempts to penetrate further were frustrated 
by a precipitous wall of ice that rose out of the water to a height 
of 180 feet in places, and effectually barred all progress towards 
the Pole. For 450 miles he sailed in front of this cliff, and found 
it unbroken by a single inlet. While thus coasting along, his 
ships (the Erebus and Terror) were often in danger from stupen- 
dous icebergs and thick pack ice, that frequently extended in 
masses too close and serried to be bored through. Only at one 
point did the ice-wall sink low enough to allow of its upper sur- 
face being seen from the mast-head. Ross approached this point, 
which was only some fifty feet above the level of the sea, and 
obtained a good view. He describes the upper surface of the ice 
as a smooth plain, shining like frosted silver, and stretching away 
as far as eye could reach into the illimitable distance. The ice- 
cliff described by Ross is the terminal front of a gigantic mer de 
glace which, nurtured on the circumpolar continent, creeps out- 
ward over the floor of the sea until it reaches depths where the 
pressure of the water stops its farther advance by continually 
breaking off large segments and shreds from its terminal front, 
and floating these away as icebergs. And such must have been 
the aspect presented by the margin of the old ice-sheet, which in 
the early stages of the glacial epoch mantled Scotland and its 
numerous islets, filling. up the intervening straits and channels 
of the sea, and terminating, far out in the Atlantic ocean, in a 
flat-topped, vertical cliff of blue ice.”’+ 


Neither during the period of the gradual approach of cold 
or the period of its earliest and intensest culmination, have 
any signs of the presence of man been yet discovered. In 
fact, when North Britain was in the condition of Greenland, 
he could only have lived at all in the precarious shelter of 
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some southern bays, just as the Esquimaux hang upon the 
skirts of the realm of desolation. 

Mr. Geikie, however, places the appearance of man in 
Britain at a far more remote part of the glacial epoch than 
any previous writer has ventured to indicate. He believes 
in a great cycle of glacial and interglacial periods. Con- 
nected with the Till and Boulder clay are certain intercalated 
and subjacent beds of silt, sand, clay and gravel, with cave 
deposits and river gravels, which appear to him to justify 
the conclusion that there were intermediate mild and warm 
periods ; while arctic and southern mammalia visited Bri- 
tain alternately according as the climatic conditions became 
suited to their needs. After picturing the time when all 
Northern Europe and Northern America disappeared be- 
neath a thick crust of ice and snow, when the great sheet of 
land ice levelled up the valleys of Britain and stretched to 
low latitudes in England, and the sea of ice was of such 
an extent that the glaciers of Scandinavia coalesced with 
those of Scotland, upon what is now the floor of the shallow 
North Sea,—he continues : 


“Ere long this wonderful scene of arctic sterility passed away. 
Gradually the snow and ice melted and drew back to the moun- 
tains, and plants and animals appeared as the climate ameliorated. 
The mammoth and the woolly-coated rhinoceros roamed in our 
valleys, the great bear haunted our caves, and pine-trees grew in 
the south of England ; but the seasons were still well marked. 
In winter time frost often covered the rivers with a thick coat 
of ice, which the summer again tore away, when the rivers, swollen 
with the tribute of such receding glaciers as still lingered in our 
deeper glens, rushed along the valleys and spread devastation 
far and wide. By slow degrees, however, the cold of winter 
abated, while the heat of summer increased. As the warmth of 
summer waxed, the arctic mammalha gradually disappeared from 
our valleys, and sought out northern and more congenial homes. 
Step by step, the climate continued to grow milder, and the dif- 
ference between the seasons to be less distinctly marked, until 
eventually something like perpetual summer reigned in Britain. 
Then it was that the hippopotamus wallowed in our rivers, and 
the elephant crashed through our forests; then, too, the lion, 
the tiger and the hyzena, became denizens of the English caves.” * 


How often such alternations of cold and warm periods 
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were repeated—to continue Mr. Geikie’s argument—is un- 
certain, “nor can we be sure that palzolithic man lived in 
Britain during the earlier warm intervals of the glacial 
epoch ;” but “it is in the highest degree likely that man 
arrived here as early at least as the mammoth and the 
hippopotamus.” 


“ Be this as it may, the evidence appears decisive as to the 
presence of man in Britain during the last mild interglacial period. 
And this being so, it is startling to recall in imagination those 
grand geological revolutions of which he must have been a wit- 
ness. During the last interglacial period, he entered Britain at 
a time when our country was joined to Europe across the bed of 
the German Ocean ; at a time when the winters were still severe 
enough to freeze over the rivers in the south of England; at a 
time when glaciers nestled in our upland and mountain valleys, 
and the arctic mammalia occupied the land. He lived here long 
enough to witness a complete change of climate—to see the arctic 
mammalia vanish from England, and the hippopotamus and its 
congeners take their place. At a later date, and while a mild 
and genial climate still continued, he beheld the sea slowly gain 
upon the land, until, little by little, step by step, a large portion 
of the country was submerged—a submergence which, as we 
know, reached in Wales to the extent of some 2000 ft. or there- 
about. We know further that simultaneously with the partial 
drowning of the British islands a vast area in Northern Europe 
-also sank below the waves.” * 


At last, however, another and a final period of intense 
arctic cold set in, converting the rocky islands which “then 
represented Britain into a frozen archipelago.” During this 
succession of changes man was driven from North Britain, 
and probably even from the unsubmerged portions of South- 
ern England, although he may possibly have occupied the 
South of Europe. - 


“ Another great change now ensued. Those mysterious forces 
by which the solid crust of the globe is elevated and depressed 
now again began to act—the sea gradually retreated, and our 
hills and valleys eventually re-appeared. Step by step, the 
British islands rose out of the waters, until for the last time they 
became united to the continent. Snow, however, still covered 
our loftier mountains, and glaciers yet lingered in a few of our 
mountain valleys. The treeless land was now invaded»by the 
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reindeer, the moosedeer, the arctic fox, the lemming and the 
marmot, and neolithic man likewise entered upon the scene ; his 
paleeolithic predecessor had, as far as Britain and Northern 
Europe are concerned, vanished for ever.” * 


The arguments advanced in support of this vast series of 
changes rest, in the first instance, upon the supposed extent 
and variety of the interglacial beds. Mr. Geikie has cer- 
tainly made out a case which challenges investigation, 
although we can scarcely admit that it is thoroughly esta- 
blished. With very great respect for his judgment, we are 
unable, for example, to accept his interpretation of several 
typical sections. The following inferences are drawn from 
a series of aqueous beds recently exposed near Neilston, in 
the cutting of the railway from Crofthead to Kilmarnock. 


“Here beds of clay, sand, silt, &c., are represented as com- 
pletely enclosed in till. These strata shewed lines and layers of 
peaty matter, and yielded, during the railway operations, an 
imperfect skull of the great urus, and some remains of the Irish 
deer and the horse. The beds are clearly of lacustrine forma- 
tion, and their position proves that after a mass of till had been 
deposited by some great ice-sheet a milder climate ensued, when 
streams ofice more flowed down the valleys, and lakes occupied 
the hollows and depressions of the land, which was tenanted by 
oxen, deer and horses. Finally, the presence of the overlying 
mass of till indicates that this mild period passed away, and 
was succeeded by severe arctic conditions, when thick ice again 
streamed over central Scotland.” + 


The position of these beds, however, has been the subject 
of grave controversy. To say the very least, it is quite 
possible that, instead of being of ancient date, they are very 
modern indeed, and have been covered accidentally by a 
Slip of the older till which surrounds them. Neither can we 
regard the shell-bed at Airdrie, to which frequent allusion 
is made, as intercalated between two masses of the older 
till. We have examined this bed most carefully, and are 
convinced that the shell-bed is between an old and a new 
boulder clay, and occupies precisely the same position as 
the ordinary shell-beds of the Clyde district.t These are, 


ee b.509. + Pp. 195, 196. 

t It would be foreign to the character of this Review to enter upon detailed 
discussion of technical geological points. Those readers who are interested in 
the examination of these very difficult and interesting interglacial beds are | 
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however, but two cases out of many; and we notice them 
simply to emphasize the caution we have expressed, and to 
justify the differences of opinion which must for some time 
yet prevail. 

A second series of arguments is connected with the break 
or hiatus which it is contended separates the palzeolithie or 
old-stone period from the neolithic or new-stone period. A 
distinct passage can be traced from the new-stone period 
into the age of bronze, but (Mr. Geikie urges) between the 
disappearance of palzeolithic man and the advent of his 
neolithic successor occurs a blank, which hitherto the in- 
genuity of archeologists has failed to bridge over.* 

The following are the lessons we appear to learn from 
the English caves : 


“1st. That man and certain locally or altogether extinct ani- 
mals co-existed in England at some remote period. 

“2nd. That the long duration of this period is shewn by the 
thickness of the stalagmitic pavements which rest upon and are 
intercalated with the cave-earth; and by the evidence of drip 
which is more or less conspicuous all through the cave-earth 
itself. 

“ 3rd. That after having occupied the English caves for untold 
ages, paleolithic man disappeared for ever, and with him vanished 
many animals now either locally or wholly extinct. 

“4th. That the deposits immediately overlying the stalagmite 
and cave-earth contain an almost totally different assemblage of 
animal remains, along with relics of the neolithic, bronze, iron 
and historic periods. 

“5th. That there is no passage, but on the contrary a sharp 
and abrupt break, between these later deposits and the under- 
lying paleolithic accumulations.”+ 


What interrupted the sequence? Why is there a blank 
between the disappearance of the earliest inhabitants of 
Britain and the advent of their more civilized successors ? 
An examination of the various groups of mammalia whose 
remains are mixed with human implements may throw light 
upon the question. 


“Tn the first or southern group, we meet with the lion, the 


referred to the views expressed in a ‘‘ Monograph on Post-Tertiary Ostracoda,” 
by Messrs. G. Brady, H. W. Crosskey and D. Robertson, published by the 
Palwontographical Society, 1874. 
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tiger, the spotted hyzena, two extinct species of elephant and two 
of rhinoceros, felis caffer, an extinct species of tiger, furnished 
with terrible sabre-like teeth, and the hippopotamus. In the 
second or northern group occur the glutton, the reindeer, the 
musk sheep, the pouched marmot, the alpine hare, the lemming, 
and the extinct mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. The third or 
temperate group comprises the bison, the great urus, the cave 
bear, the Irish elk and Brown’s deer (the last three being extinct 
species). Besides these, we find also the lynx, wild cat, ermine, 
stoat, weasel, martin cat, otter, wild boar, horse, beaver, and other 
smaller animals which are still indigenous to Britain. The 
panther, the fox and the wolf also occur in British paleolithic 
deposits ; but since these animals are capable of bearing great 
vicissitudes of climate, it is evident, as Mr. Dawkins remarks, 
that they can tell us nothing about the climatal condition of our 
country during paleolithic times. Now what does this very 
remarkable assemblage of animals indicate? How are we to 
explain the occurrence in our caves and river deposits of species 
belonging to such widely separated zones? In what manner 
have the hippopotamus, the reindeer and the musk sheep, become 
entombed in our ancient superficial deposits? I need hardly say 
it is quite impossible that these animals could have lived side by 
side.” * 


Mr. Geikie proceeds to examine the various theories which 
have been proposed to account for the intermingling in our 
superficial deposits of such discordant species. The idea 
that the hippopotamus may have been covered, like the 
mammoth, with a thick woolly coat, to enable it to brave 
the severe winters of the north, is easily put aside. It has 
no evidence, and is merely started to get over a difficulty ; 
while a country occupied by musk sheep, reindeer and 
gluttons, could have had no waters suitable for the abode 
of a hippopotamus. It is more important to answer the 
suggestion that Great Britain experienced, during the accu- 
mulation of our river deposits, strongly contrasted winters 
and summers, and that during the extreme cold the reindeer 
roamed southward and encroached upon the province of the 
tiger. Mr. Geikie’s answer to this theory of migrations is 
striking, and is summed up in the following statements : 

“1, The migrations of land animals in Northern Asia and 
equivalent latitudes in North America, take place between arctic 
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and temperate regions. This is simply the case of adjacent pro- 
vinces overlapping one another. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
migration theory asks us to believe that widely-separated zones 
overlapped across the whole breadth of the temperate provinces, 
it is unreasonable and not supported by our knowledge of what 
actually occurs in nature. 

“9, The general character of the southern group of mammalia, 
as exhibited in cave deposits and river gravels, is non-migratory. 

“3. The union of Britain and Ireland to the continent across 
the up-raised beds of the English Channel and the Irish Sea, 
and a great increase of land within the area of the Mediterranean, 
could not confer upon Europe a climate in any degree approach- 
ing to that of Siberia or British America. The climate of our 
continent would still be insular, and consequently great migra- 
tions could not take place. 

“4, During the last continental condition of our islands, snow- 
fields and glaciers existed in our mountain regions, betokening a 
climate quite unsuited to the needs of the southern mammalia. 
The winters at that period must have been excessive, and the 
summers cold and ungenial. 

“5, Lastly, so long as the Atlantic continues to wash the 
coasts of Europe, and so long as the present configuration of the 
land endures, our continent must continue to enjoy an insular 
climate, as there is not the slightest physical evidence to shew 
that it possessed any other kind of climate during the period 
that the southern mammalia inhabited Britain.” * 


The only explanation of the commingling of northern, 
southern and temperate groups in our superficial deposits, 
must be found (it is therefore argued) in the assumption 
that certain great oscillations of climate characterized the 
accumulation of cave earths and river gravels in Britain. 


“We must admit, in short, that the northern mammalia occu- 
pied Britain during a cold and arctic condition of things, and 
that, on the other hand, the southern forms prevailed over the 
same area at a time when our winters were mild and genial.” + 


A great cycle of interglacial periods must therefore have 
occurred. In one of the warmer intervals man entered 
Britain, in company with the southern mammalia whose 
remains are found with human implements in the older 
beds. When the arctic climate returned, man was driven 
out of Britain, and none of his remains are found. During 
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the gradual amelioration of the climate he again inhabited 
the country, in company with the animals able to endure a 
cold more severe than now prevails, some of which aban- 
doned their old haunts as more genial conditions set in. 

The gap which separates the age of ancient stone imple- 
ments from that of more cultured forms, represents oscilla- 
tions of climate, in the course of which Britain, although 
inhabited after the first period of rigorous cold, became 
habitable no longer, and our ancestors fled from its inhos- 
pitable shores, to return when, after the course of ages, a 
more genial sun shone upon them. 

Bold, ingenious and striking, as this theory is, and strong 
as the support it derives from an examination of kindred 
deposits in other countries, we must yet regard it rather as - 
a thoughtful indication of the direction in which researches 
must be undertaken than as actually established. One diffi- 
culty in its way is, that a much simpler explanation appears 
to cover a large number of the facts. Why should not the 
mammalian remains occurring in caverns have been intro- 
duced at various epochs, and belong to pre-glacial equally 
with post-glacial times? If so, they would naturally indi- 
cate variations of climate. Mr. Geikie appeals to their 
anomalous distribution ; the old mammalia with which the 
earliest inhabitants of England were associated not extend- 
ing northwards into those districts over which the sea is 
known to have prevailed at the time of the last great sub- 
mergence, while the remains of the fauna dwelling with the 
people of a later date are abundant everywhere. 


“ Why are paleolithic river gravels restricted to the south-east 
of England, while neolithic remains occur broadcast throughout 
these islands? What is the reason for the limitation of the 
southern mammalia to one small area in the south-east, and why 
should the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros occur so abun- 
dantly in the valley gravels of that district, while they appear so 
seldom, and that only at wide intervals, in the valley gravels of 
the north? Beyond the palzolithic area, the great storehouses 
of mammalian remains, both of southern and northern forms, are 
caves, and certain beds which, from their position, we can recog- 
nize as being of pre-glacial and inter-glacial age. The answer 
which I give to all these queries is simply this—the paleolithic 
deposits are of pre-glacial and inter-glacial age, and do not in any 
part belong to post-glacial times. They are either entirely want- 
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ing or very sparingly represented in the midland and northern 
counties, in Wales, Scotland and Ireland, because all those regions 
have again and again been subjected to the grinding action of 
land ice and the destructive influence of the sea. But in those 
districts which were never overwhelmed by the confluent ice 
masses, and in such regions as were not submerged during the 
last great depression of land in late glacial times, the valley 
gravels form a continuous series of records from pre-glacial times 
to the present day. In short, the paleolithic beds dovetail into 
the glacial drifts, and are overlapped by the marine deposits 
thrown down during the final cold period. To the last inter- 
glacial period, then, we must refer the great bulk of the palzo- 
lithic river gravels of the south-east of England.”* 


Although this theory is ingenious, and there appear great 
probabilities in its favour, it is, we think, somewhat too 
soon to place too much reliance on an argument based upon 
the distribution of palzeolithic and neolithic remains in 
Britain, when every year brings to light fresh localities in 
which they exist, and so much work in the field remains to 
be done. We think, however, that Mr. Geikie has fairly 
established the proposition that great oscillations of climate 
have occurred since man first entered Britain, and that there 
must have been some warm period during which he co-ex- 
isted with the tiger, the lion, the elephant and the hippo- 
potamus ; the question is, at what precise point did this 
warm period intervene? was it pre-glacial or inter-glacial ? 
or must we not only lengthen the interval, but intensify the 
changes of climate, which have taken place between the 
final cessation of cold and the present day? To fix our 
minds upon one point: the succession of events immediately 
preceding and following the final prevalence of cold may in 
some districts be traced with tolerable clearness, and seems 
to afford no place for a'warm period of the intensity required. 
In sections along the Clyde we may distinctly mark the 
proofs of the pouring down of the muddy waters of an arctic 
river—the subsidence of the land to a depth sufficient for 
the abode of an arctic fauna in the waters—the gradual dis- 
appearance of the marine fauna owing to the re-elevation of 
the land—the recurring of a river with broader boundaries 
than those which now exist, and its final confinement to a 
narrower channel. 
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During the subsidence of the land requisite for the depo- 
sition of the arctic shell clays, Wales was submerged to the 
depth of at least 1400 feet, and the Midlands were under 
water. In comparatively recent times, when the Charnwood 
forest-range appeared above the waters, it was a centre from 
which were derived some of the icebergs which floated over 
the waters of a midland sea. 

There are indications that a degree of warmth greater than 
that now existing, prevailed in Britain since the most recent 
period of glacial action ; but there does not seem to us suf- 
ficient evidence of any climatic conditions during this period 
which would plaéé the hippopotamus in our southern rivers, 
and the tiger and elephant in our forests. During the epoch 
immediately preceding definite history, man was, we believe, 
associated with the reindeer, the Megaceros Hibernicus, and 
Bos primigenius, in Britain. If not during post-glacial 
times, when did man live in Britain in company with 
southern mammalia? _ Either Mr. Geikie must be right in 
his assumption that a warm period must have been inter- 
glacial, or we must fling the date of man’s appearance in 
Britain still further back, to the time when the country 
had scarcely begun to feel, save in its higher and more 
northern regions, the chill of the ice which was ultimately 
to reign over it with stern and desolating sway. 

Let our readers follow the steps of the least elaborate 
sequence of events which can be imagined by any one con- 
versant with the facts of British post-tertiary geology, and 
they will see the bearing of these statements upon the anti- 
quity of man in Britain. Our own investigations—leaving 
out any reference to Mr. Geikie’s vast interglacial periods— 
have led us to conclude that the course of the more recent 
physical history of Britain must have run in the following 
directions. 

When the waters of North Britain began to feel an un- 
familiar chill, they were peopled by mollusca of somewhat 
southern type, while the woods and plains were inha- 
bited by the elephant and his natural companions. Great 
rivers flowed from continental areas where now are broken 
islands. During the early glacial period, the land was 
elevated above its present level; and when the ice-sheet 
spread over it, no ship could have sailed within several 
miles of our present coast-line. The glaciers ground down 
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the country, and formed the boulder clay (Mr. Geikie’s 
till) now found on the flanks, in the hollows, and on the 
summits of Scotch mountains. The elevation of the land 
was followed by a considerable depression. Hollows were 
worn by the sea in the old boulder clay, which became the 
haunts of arctic mollusca. The icebergs broke off from the 
glaciers, and dropped their rough burden of stones and clay 
upon many older shell-beds. A period of extreme depres- 
sion was at last-attained, during which the tops of the 
higher mountains of Great Britain alone rose above the 
sea. The climate began to ameliorate and the land to rise, 
although masses of ice, broken from the @laciers of islands 
increasing in area, still floated over the waters. Great sea- 
channels, formed during the period of depression, were filled 
up with sand and silt as the waters gradually shallowed. 
England again became connected with France, as in pre- 
glacial times, and possibly with Scandinavia. Another 
slight submergence of the land took place, accompanied in 
all probability by local variations of temperature, including 
a period of slightly increased warmth, during which mighty 
forests covered even the more northerly portions of Great 
Britain. Again the land rose, and its level and its climate 
became what they are to-day. 

We repeat that this is the very simplest sketch it is 
possible to give of the physical history of Britain from the 
glacial epoch to the present day; and Mr. Geikie adds a 
“ great cycle of glacial and interglacial periods.” Whether 
man came into Britain before the ice, or during some warm 
period intercalated with it, he has witnessed the vastest 
physical changes ; and it is most certain, whatever theory 
may be finally established, that the creative activity of God 
neither ceased nor relaxed when man appeared on the 
strange scene of this world’s history. 

Our view must be still further extended. The impossi- 
bility of explaining the existence of glacial epochs apart 
from cosmical causes, is increasing as modern researches are 
revealing more and more clearly their intensity and their 
extent. Although the proof is not yet elaborated, the sus- 
picion that glacial epochs prevailed during many geological 
eras is deepening into certainty. Signs of ice action are sup- 
posed to be traceable, with more or less clearness, not only in 
post-tertiary, but in tertiary, secondary, and even primary 
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formations. The probability that most important results 
await investigation in these directions is established by the 
undoubted fact that within the arctic circle the fossils of 
silurian and carboniferous strata occur of a character analo- 
gous to those within our own latitudes, proving that the 
temperature of high polar regions must have wonderfully 
varied from epoch to epoch. Sir E. Belcher brought home 
from the very furthest point noted, viz. the north edge of 
Albert Land, lat. 77° to 77° 15’ N., collections containing 
English and Scotch carboniferous fossils ; and regarding one 
of the characteristic species found, Mr. Salter remarks that 
it is universally’spread over the warmer parts of the globe 
from India to the Andes. The remains of ichthyosauri 
have been found at Exmouth Isle, and some lias shells are 
quoted from Prince Patrick’s Land (76° 30’ N.), while the 
miocene flora of the arctic circle has been proved by Prof. 
Heer to have been most abundant and gorgeous. 

Changes of climate so vast point to the action of causes 
connected with the position of the earth in the solar system 
itself. How can we explain, except by some astronomical 
rather than geological variations, the undoubted fact that 
the tulip tree, the plane, the walnut and the vine, once 
flourished within 20° of the North Pole? Any astronomical 
explanation of warmth within the polar circle must be 
directly involved with the explanation of recurring arctic 
epochs. 

Neither can the Great Ice age nearest to our own times, 
and the date of which has so important a bearing on the 
antiquity of man, be discussed as a merely local phenomenon 
connected with the shiftings of level and deflections of cur- 
rents in the British islands alone. Ancient moraines are 
found in the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the volcanic 
mountains of Auvergne.* Glaciers existed in the Sierra 
Nevada as far south as lat. 37°. The cedars of Lebanon 
grow upon old moraines. The glaciers of the Himalaya are 
but as shadows of their ancient greatness. North China is 
covered with ice-borne boulders ; while “from the shores 
of British Columbia to the borders of the Atlantic, and from 
the coasts of the Arctic Ocean down to the latitude of New 
York, ice-marks are everywhere.” The simple re-distribution 
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of the areas of land and sea seems an insufficient cause for 
the production of an ice world of such enormous dimen- 
sions. It is not a question of a few arctic shell-beds. We 
have to account for the tremendous glaciation of continents. 
The arctic shell clays of North Britain simply raise the 
comparatively small question, how could a slightly colder 
temperature than that of the Gulf of the St. Lawrence be 
produced in the Clyde? Certain shiftings of level in Britain, 
of which there is ample evidence, would involve re-arrange- 
ments in the relative proportions of land and water, which 
would affect seriously the climate of Britain ; while, if altera- 
tions in the directions of the present arcti¢ currents and a 
deflection in the Gulf strearn were added, the climate of 
Canada would be reproduced in Scotland. 

But the arctic shell-beds belong to a period long subse- 
quent to the covering of the country by the great ice-sheet, 
and constitute but one short section of a chapter in the 
great Book of Marvels. Following the calculations of Mr. 
Croll (to enter upon which would transcend the limits of 
this paper), Mr. Geikie concludes that long periods of con- 
tinuous summer, separated by equally long periods of con- 
tinuous arctic winter, have been conferred upon our hemi- 
sphere by variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
combined with the precession of the equinoxes. 

According to these remarkable calculations, the last great, 
increase in the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit began some. 
240,000 years ago, and terminated about 80,000 years ago 
—embracing a period of 160,000 years ; while the cold was. 
most intense about 200,000 or 210,000 years ago, that is. 
about 30,000 or 40,000 years after the glacial period com- 
menced. Considering the extent and variety of the physical 
changes connected with the glacial epoch, this calculation 
is most moderate, while it rests upon independent astrono- 
mical testimony. Let these figures, however, pass for what 
they are worth; it remains certain that if man entered 
Britain either immediately before the last great age of ice 
or during an intervening warm period, his local antiquity 
must go far beyond any dream of the archeologist. 

In a postscript, Mr. Geikie records a remarkable discovery : 

“A remarkable discovery has just been announced. Mr. 
Tiddeman writes to Nature, Nov. 6, 1873, that amongst a num- 
ber of bones obtained during the exploration of the Victoria 
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Cave, near Settle, Yorkshire, there is one which Mr. Busk has 
identified as human. Mr. Busk says: ‘The bone is, I have no 
doubt, human; a portion of an unusually clumsy fibula, and in 
that respect not unlike the same bone in the Mentone skeleton.’ 
The interest of this discovery consists in the fact that the deposit 
from which the bone was obtained is overlaid, as Mr. Tiddeman 
has shewn, ‘ by a bed of stiff glacial clay containing ice-scratched 
boulders.’ Here, then, is direct proof that man lived in England 
prior to the last inter-glacial period. I have said above (p. 501), 
that it is highly likely that man may have occupied Britain in 
early inter-glacial or pre-glacial times; but I hardly looked for 
so early and complete a confirmation of my views which I first 
published in the beginning of 1872.”* 

We have dwelt largely upon the speculative questions 
raised by Mr. Geikie’s work, since they have a new and 
living interest ; but it would be unjust to dismiss it with- 
out stating that it is as careful in its detail as brilliant in’ 
its suggestiveness. Should any of our readers be disposed 
to treat a new geological theory as of indifferent worth, or 
criticise Mr. Geikie as sometimes attempting to build a great 
house out of the material furnished by the rubbish of a few 
mud-banks, we would commend to their study the wise 
words of Dr. Playfair: “Theory is but the attempt to fur- 
nish an intelligent explanation of what is empirically ascer- 
tained to be true, and is always useful even when wrong. 
Theories are the leaves of the tree of Science, drawing nutri- 
ment to the parent stem while they last, and by their fall 
and decay affording the materials for the new leaves which 
are to succeed.” 

Henry W. CROssKEY. 


V.—THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF FRANCE IN 1874. 


I. THE situation of the Protestant Church of France has 
become much more grave during the last two years. We 
have already told the story of the first session of the General 
Synod, which the Government called together in Paris in 
1872. Our intention now is to describe the present con- 
dition of affairs. Although what we have to tell is discou- 
raging—for French Protestantism, united with the State, 
feels the influence of all political change—the story is not 
the less full of instruction. 

No one would make it a ground of complaint against 
French Protestants that they accepted in 1802 the offers of 
the First Consul, and consented that their ancient Church, 
so long maltreated, should be put into possession of the 
rights and privileges of a recognized religious community, 
and take its place in the political organism of France. — 
That recognition was to Protestants a reparation for old 
wrongs at the hands of governments—a recompence for the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. After long persecution, 
they obtained toleration in1787. In 1789, the Constituent 
Assembly proclaimed liberty of conscience and the equality 
of all citizens before the law, no matter what their religious 
belief. But this declaration of principles was not enough. 
The First Consul, in the Concordat, had just restored to 
the Catholic religion an official existence and a part of its 
ancient privileges. To accept union with the State was, 
for the Protestants, the only means of maintaining them- 
selves on a footing of equality with Catholics, and at the 
same time of securing the limited measure of freedom of 
thought and speech, which was all that they could expect 
_ to enjoy. The right of meeting, the right of association, 

have never substantially existed in France. Neither the 
First Empire, nor the Restoration, nor the Government of 
July, nor, d@ fortiori, the Second Empire, has recognized 
them. In a Catholic country, no kind of association is the 
object of so much suspicion as that which is at once reli- 
gious and Protestant. Churches independent of the State, 
and therefore enjoying no more than simple toleration, are 
subjected to the arbitrary caprice of ministers, of prefects, 
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of mayors. At any moment their meetings for worship may 
be forbidden and their schools closed. Instances of such re- 
pression, in the course of the last eighty years, are plentiful, 
and have occurred under all governments—under the Re- 
storation, when clerical influence was all-powerful—under 
the ministry of M. Guizot, who nevertheless himself belonged 
to the Protestant Church—under the sway of Napoleon III. 
By submission to the State, the Reformed Church obtained 
fixed rights, and conquered a situation in some degree one 
of privilege; thus securing for herself a liberty of action 
which she could never have won without it. To obtain a 
partial freedom, she sacrificed that complete but chimerical 
liberty which the principles of 1789 might have assured to 
her, if, instead of being confined to empty proclamations, 
they had formed the serious basis of policy. 

It would, then, be unjust to reproach French Protestants 
with having accepted with joy and gratitude the Concordat 
of 1802 (known as the Law of the 18 Germinal, year X.), 
and the Decree Law by which their Church was re-organized 
in 1812. But at the same time it must be confessed that 
for some years past this union with the State has become 
a heavy chain. 


IL. Our readers will recollect that at the end of 1871 the 
Government of M. Thiers, yielding to the pressing entreaties 
of the orthodox party, and especially of its accredited repre- 
sentative, M. Guizot, issued a decree convoking a General 
Synod of the Protestant Church of France. This Synod met 
at Paris, in June, 1872. The orthodox party, thanks to the 
method adopted in the distribution of the hundred con- 
sistories of France among twenty electoral districts, called 
“Synodes Particuliers,” obtained 4 small majority, which it 
used for the purpose of imposing upon the Church a Con- 
fession of Faith. 

This formulary, to which the name of its author, M. Bois, 
Professor of Theology at Montauban, soon became attached, 
is vague and plausible, though hardly in accord with the 
convictions of a sincere orthodoxy. At first the idea was to 
impose it upon future ministers of the Church, and upon 
them alone. The Synod did not dare to require its accept- 
ance by ministers actually in office, or by members of 
consistories and presbyteral councils, still less by simple 
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laymen. The orthodox party hoped that, thanks to these 
precautions and this compromise, the thing would pass. 

The event proved that they were greatly mistaken, and 
that the Church justly appreciated the situation. In truth, 
neither the contents of the formulary nor the number of 
persons on whom it was to be imposed, were matters of great 
importance. The grave, the decisive thing, was the intro- 
duction of the principle of authority in matters of religion, 
the principle of confessions of faith into the institutions of 
a Church which for eighty years at least (and indeed for a 
much longer period) had enjoyed absolute liberty—a Chureh 
not one of whose living members had ever signed a creed. 
Plainly, if the Synod had the right to impose a Confession 
of Faith upon 50 persons, it had just as much right to im- 
pose one upon 500 or 5000. If it had the right of drawing 
up now a colourless formulary, it would also have the right 
of replacing it to-morrow by one more strictly orthodox. 
And the Protestants of France comprehended this with ad- 
mirable readiness. Forty-two consistories, 125 presbyteral 
councils, 210 ministers protested. A very few publicly gave 
their adherence to the decision of the Synod; the rest were 
silent. But it was evident that under this silence was hidden 
in many quarters a strong feeling of repugnance, and that 
if it was decided to pursue the matter to its final issue, and 
to reduce the resolutions of the Synod to practice, the result 
must be the disruption of the Church. The liberals were 
determined to adopt any course in preference to submission, 
and a strong spirit of resistance shewed itself even among 
the orthodox churches. 

Was the Government adequately informed of the mre 
character of the situation? A fact which seems to shew 
that it was, is the absolutely passive attitude which it 
adopted and kept after the first session of the Synod. All 
the efforts of the orthodox party, and of the Permanent Com- 
mittee to which they had entrusted the prosecution of their 
work, were vain. They could obtain from M. Jules Simon, the 
then Minister of Worship, neither the re-convocation of the 
Synod nor the governmental sanction necessary for putting 
the decisions of that body into active operation. Thus a report 
was beginning to circulate among the churches that nothing 
more would be heard of the Synod, that it would never 
meet again (for without the permission of the Minister it 
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could not hold a single sitting), and that all its resolutions 
would remain a dead letter. But on the 24th May, 1873, 
M. Thiers was hurled from power. 

This event, a misfortune for France, was a misfortune 
also for the Protestant Church. M. Guizot, it appeared, had 
taken great part in the manceuvres and intrigues which 
brought about the fall of his old rival. It was he who gave 
the astute advice not to allow undecided members time for 
reflection—not even one of those nights which are prover- 
bially said to bring counsel with them—but to end the whole 
matter at once, even though the Assembly should hold three 
sessions in a single day. More than this, certain Protestant 
deputies, well known as the chiefs of the orthodox party, 
figured in the front ranks of the coalition which upset M. 
Thiers, It is enough to name General Baron de Chabaud- 
Latour, M. Mettetal, formerly, under the Empire, head of a 
departinent in the Prefecture of Police, and long ago nomi- 
nated Chevalier of the Legion of Honour “for particular 
services rendered in the night of the Ist to the 2nd of 
December, 1851”—the date of the coup détat. To these 
names must be added that of M. de Witt, son-in-law of 
M. Guizot. These deputies exercised considerable influence 
upon the Ministers, who in part owed thera their port- 
folios ; while it is well known that the new Vice-President 
of the Council, who was about to be in reality First Min- 
ister, the Duc de Broglie, had long been closely connected 
with M. Guizot, and in some degree looked upon him as a 
master. The anxiety of the churches was therefore great, 
nor did the name of Marshal MacMahon, the new President 
of the Republic, at all re-assure the Protestants: they knew 
that he was entirely ignorant as to all ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and would simply put himself in the hands of his 
Ministers. 

The event shewed that these fears were well founded, and 
that the work of the Synod, abandoned by M. Thiers, was 
about to be taken up by his successors. It was soon known 
that the Minister of Worship had submitted to the Council 
of State the draft of a decree authorizing the promulgation 
of the Confession of Faith. The only duty of the Council 
was to examine this formulary, with a view of ascertaining 
that it contained nothing contrary to good order and to the 
interests of the State ; and from this point of view no diffi- 
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culty presented itself. But the Council was also called 
upon to express an opinion upon another most important 
question, that, namely, of the legality of the Synod itself, 
and whether the Government had not exceeded its right in 
convoking it at all. The Minister, struck with the gravity 
of the objections presented by the liberal lawyers, had 
himself called the attention of the Council to this question. 
In fact, in no one of the laws upon which the organization 
of the Reformed Churches of France rests, is there any 
mention of a General Synod. The law of the 18 Germinal, 
year X. (1802), institutes consistories, one for each six 
thousand of the Protestant population, and “Synodes 
Particuliers,” uniformly composed of delegates from five 
consistories.* The Decree Law of 1812 institutes presby- 
teral councils, consistories+ and a central council, but does 
not mention any kind of synod. How could a General 
Synod, contemplated in no statute, be created by the exe- 
cutive power alone? This was the question put by the 
liberals. It was discussed at length in the Council of 
State, first by the committee for worship consisting of six 
members, and afterwards by the whole body ; and although 
the sittings of the Council are not public, the general course 
of the discussion became known. The debate was very 
animated, and the first vote left the partizans of the Synod 
in a minority. But the Council ended by rescinding this 
vote, and by transmitting to the Minister of Worship a 
Report, which, published a little while after, very much sur- 
prised the lawyers by recognizing the legal existence of a 
body mentioned by no law actually in force. 

A Report of the Council of State has no legal validity, and 
is supposed to have for its sole object the information of 
the Minister upon the subject which he has referred to it. 
Nevertheless, the Report in question constituted an import- 
ant success for the orthodox party, which had set every means 
in motion to obtain it. As to the Confession of Faith, it 
was a great embarrassment to the Council of State. The 
very colourless formulary which M. Bois had drawn up 


* These ‘‘Synodes Particuliers” never met before 1872. 

+ Each parish is administered by a presbyteral council, composed of the 
pastor, or pastors, if there are more than one, and of five to seven laymen 
elected by the laity. The union of several parishes, eight or nine at most, forms 
a consistory, of which there are 100 in France. 
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contained nothing contrary to French law ; but the Council 
feared lest, by authorizing its promulgation, they should be 
the means of introducing discord into the churches, and 
exciting a lively discontent among the Protestant popula- 
tion of the south. Accordingly, they manifested a disposi- 
tion to elude the difficulty by treating the question as one 
that had not been regularly brought before them. 

The orthodox party, uneasy at what was going on, then 
obtained a fresh favour from the Government. The General 
Synod was convoked for a second session, suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, and at short notice. The letters of convocation, 
dated November 5th, 1873, arrived in the provinces on the 
8th, and the Synod was to hold its first meeting at Paris 
on the 20th. Fifty-four pastors were suddenly obliged to 
leave their churches, fifty-four laymen their business, and 
that without time to make the necessary arrangements for 
filling their places. 


III. This second session of the Synod was marked by an 
important event. The liberal members met at Paris, forty- 
eight hours before the time for which it was convoked, in 
order to decide upon the course which they should take. 
After a very thorough discussion, it was resolved unani- 
mously (one vote alone excepted), that it was necessary to 
abstain from attending the Synod, and to refuse to take 
part in its debates, unless the majority consented to with- 
draw all obligatory character from the Confession of Faith. 
It is the fundamental principle of all liberals, of every shade 
of liberality, that the Church, the National Church, the 
Church into which its members are born, ought not to have 
a compulsory creed, and must find its basis of unity else- 
where than in doctrinal unanimity. At the time of the 
first session of the Synod they had discussed this question 
at length, and had energetically asserted their characteristic 
principle. Then there was as yet no Confession of Faith ; 
they were absolutely unwilling to adopt one ; they opposed 
its adoption with all their might. 

In November 1873, the situation was very different. The 
Confession of Faith was adopted, and the majority of the 
Synod had resolved to impose it upon all future pastors. 
~ If, after that, the liberals had returned to their places in 
the Synod, they would have appeared, if not to assent to 
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what had been done, at least to bow to the decision, and 
to accept it. This they were the less able to do that the 
consistories which they represented had, in the interval 
between the first and second sessions, protested against the 
Confession of Faith, and declared that they absolutely 
refused to accept it, or to submit themselves to the dogmatic 
authority claimed by the majority of the Synod. The 
liberals therefore wrote to the Moderator to the effect that 
they could not, without failing in their duty to their con- 
stituents, occupy their places upon the benches of the Synod 
unless that body were willing to declare that the Confession 
of Faith was obligatory upon no one, would be imposed 
upon no one, and merely expressed the belief of the majo- 
rity. A disdainful order of the day was the only answer 
accorded to this letter, and the places of the liberals re- 
mained unfilled. 

Abstention, it must be confessed, is generally an unadvis- 
able policy. But there is no rule without an exception; and 
on this occasion the abstention of the liberals was dictated by 
motives so elevated, and was so clearly imposed upon them 
by the situation, that it was universally approved by the 
liberal churches.* The vexation of the orthodox party 
proved that the blow had struck home. The deliberations 
of the Synod, thus reduced to the orthodox party alone, 
were in general of only feeble interest. It decided, almost 
without discussion, that it would demand of the Council of 
State permission to promulgate the Confession of Faith. + 
But its only interesting discussions were upon the two 
following questions. Some of its members, not perhaps the 
most astute, but certainly among the most sincere in their 
orthodoxy, demanded that the creed, which they represented 


* The churches of Tarn, Castres, Mazamet, &c., well known for the mode- 
ration of their liberalism, were called upon to elect a member of the General 
Synod, in place of the venerable M. de Clausonne, deceased. After full delibe- 
ration they came to the conclusion that they would appoint no successor, as 
they no longer wished to be represented in an assembly which claimed the 
power of imposing a creed. 

+ This permission was granted a little later, in the usual form of a decree 
of the President of the Republic, drawn up by the Council of State, dated 
February 8th, 1874. But by this time the field of discussion had changed : 
the question of the new conditions imposed upon the constituencies had taken - 
the place of that of the Confession of Faith, and the decree produced little 
im pression. 
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as expressing the belief of the Church, should be imposed 
upon every member of the Church ; and that its acceptance 
should be a condition of election to a presbyteral council 
or a consistory, and even of voting at such an election. 
The resolution previously arrived at, that the Confession 
should be imposed only upon future pastors, appeared to 
these men supremely illogical. For a moment their view 
seemed to prevail. The Committee to which the examina- 
tion of their proposal had been entrusted, reported unani- 
mously in favour of its adoption, and M. Bois, the author 
of the Confession of Faith, expressed himself energetically 
on the same side. But during the night the wind changed ; 
the astuter party resumed their ascendency: they well knew 
that the orthodox churches themselves would revolt against 
such a policy ; and next day M. Bois ascended the tribune 
to demonstrate the opposite of everything he had said the 
day before. The result was a renewed resolution that the 
Confession should be obligatory only upon future pastors. 
As to the electors, the Synod confined itself to asking of 
them (as had already been done in 1872) a declaration 
which is still more vague and colourless than the Confession 
itself. It was further resolved that this declaration should 
be exacted, not only from new electors, but also from all who 
were already on the register. We shall see presently what 
was the effect of this step. 

The second discussion, on which we have a word to say, 
was not less characteristic. From the moment of the con- 
vocation of the Synod in 1872, and in consequence of its 
resolutions, the Protestant Church of France lived under 
the threat of a schism which would sever it into two parts : 
on the one hand, the orthodox, bowed beneath the yoke of 
their Confession ; on the other, the liberals, resolved under 
no compulsion to submit to one. If the rupture actually 
took place, to whom would belong the property of the asso- 
ciation so dissolved—the churches, the schools, the salaries 
guaranteed to the ministers by the State? Some of the 
orthodox members did not scruple to express the wish to 
keep the whole, if possible, for their own party. They 
claimed to be the only heirs of the old Huguenots, and 
therefore the rightful possessors of all the property of the 
Church. Others, more moderate, asked for a fair division. 
Ninety-four orthodox pastors, and an equal-number of lay- 
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men, published a manifesto to this effect. The signataries 
declared themselves in favour of separation; they refused 
to continue to live with the liberals in the same Church ; 
but they stated their unwillingness to despoil their old 
associates, and demanded an equitable division of the com- 
mon property. They sent this document to the Synod, and 
asked, if not for the immediate adoption of such a policy, 
at least for a declaration in its favour. The Synod almost 
unanimously refused this request, and passed to the order 
of the day. 


IV. During these deliberations, the liberal members who 
had refused to take their seats were not inactive. They 
held frequent meetings, and nominated a Committee or Dele- 
gation, who were to put themselves into communication 
with the Minister of Worship and the principal members 
of the Administration, for the defence of the rights of the 
liberal churches.* But at the very moment at which the 
Synod was about to separate, and when the liberal Com- 
mittee were asking an audience of the Minister, a very 
important event took place. 

In the consistories and presbyteral councils of the Pro-_ 
testant Church of France, half the members retire by rota- 
tion every three years. All Protestants above thirty years 
of age who are frequenters of public worship form the 
constituency which elects the lay members of these bodies. 
The time of the triennial election fell in January, 1874; 
and at the beginning of December, 1873, a ministerial cir- 
cular, dated the 20th November, but which was not sent 
out till some days afterwards, ordered the Presidents of Con- 
sistories to take steps for holding the elections at the usual 
time. This circular said nothing of the new conditions 
which the Synod claimed to impose upon the electors, or 
of the declaration which it asked of them. The fact was, 
that these new conditions, not being sanctioned by the State, 
could not be put into operation. The Minister, in issuing 


* The members of this Delegation are MM. les pasteurs Ath. Coquerel fils, 
of Paris; Fontanés, President of the Consistory of Havre; Montandon, of Paris; 
Viguié, President of the Consistory of Nismes; and MM. Carenou, ex-pas- 
teur; Colani, ex-professor of the Faculty of Theology at Strasbourg; Jalabert, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law at Nancy; Larnac, Advocate to the Council of 
State and the Court of Cassation ; and the Baron F. de Schickler. 
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his circular, had only complied with the law, and fulfilled 
one of the duties of his office. Nevertheless, the effect pro- 
duced was very great. It was the first time since the fall 
of M. Thiers that the Government had shewn itself impartial, 
and had held the balance even between orthodox and liberal. 
All Protestants of not less than thirty years of age, without 
distinction of opinion, were about to have the power of 
voting. The laity, who had not been invited to nominate 
the members of the Synod, were now to have the power of 
giving, indirectly no doubt, but still sufficiently clearly, 
their opinion upon the acts of that body. It looked as if 
the orthodox were greatly in dread of the opinion of the 
Church, for they did not conceal their consternation. The 
liberals, on the contrary, made active preparations for the 
elections, which they expected to result in an imposing 
manifestation of opinion on their side. 

But a political change came to the aid of the orthodox. 
It was M. Batbie who had signed the circular of the 20th 
November. Some days after, he was succeeded in the 
Ministry of Worship by M. de Fourtou. The orthodox 
hastened to act. The Protestant deputies who supported 
M. de Broglie besieged the new Minister with their remon- 
strances, and on the 22nd of December appeared a notifica- 
tion which, reversing the action of M. Batbie, put off the elec- 
tions for three months. This was in effect to maintain in 
office for three months more the members of consistories 
and presbyteral councils whose powers ought to come to an 
end in January—a power which did not legally belong to 
the Minister. To this decree was appended a circular, the 
object of which was to bring to the knowledge of consis- 
tories and presbyteral councils the formula which the Synod 
had erected into a condition of registering new electors, 
and of keeping old electors on the register. The Minister 
enjoined it upon all Presidents of Consistories at once to 
transmit the decree and the circular to presbyteral councils 
within their districts ; “for,” said he, “it is of consequence 
that before the elections take place, all persons interested 
should have due information, and all remonstrances should 
be heard.” 

The decree and circular of the 22nd of December were 
’ followed by an extraordinary excitement in the churches 
The impression produced was, first, that the rupture was 
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now unavoidable, inasmuch as the Government itself lent it 
a helping hand by allowing the consistories and presbyteral 
councils to put in force the new electoral regulations adopted 
by the Synod, and to erase from the register the names of 
such liberal electors as refused to submit to them. Secondly, 
that this rupture was about to be made under circumstances 
unfavourable to the liberals ; that is to say, no longer upon 
the question of the Confession of Faith, but upon another 
less advantageous for them, as being less precise and less 
clear, namely, that of the new electoral regulations. Thirdly, 
that nevertheless the rupture would be accompanied by a 
fair division of the property of the Church, inasmuch as the 
Government neither imposed the new electoral regulations 
upon any, nor erected them into a law, but left the consis- 
tories and the presbyteral councils free to accept or reject 
them—all of which amounted to a recognition of the rights 
of the liberal churches. 

In fact, it was noticed that the text of the new electoral 
formula was not embodied in the ministerial decree, but 
only appeared in the accompanying circular as a matter of 
information. Besides this, the Minister declared himself to 
be ready to listen to all remonstrances. He seemed in this 
way to open a species of inquiry for the purpose of inform- 
ing the Government accurately, and in some sort officially, 
what churches were favourable to the Synod and disposed 
to recognize its authority, and what, on the contrary, repu- 
diated it. This impression was strengthened by a letter, 
addressed by the Minister, on January 13th, 1874, to a 
pastor in the south-west of France, which was afterwards 
published, and by what was suffered to leak out of an 
interview granted by M. de Fourtaqu to the liberal com- 
mittee. 

This committee was charged with the duty of informing 
M. de Fourtou of the repugnance with which the Protestants 
regarded the idea of a schism. Upon this point they could 
obtain nothing, The language of the Minister made it plain 
that, in the opinion of the Government, a separation between 
orthodox and liberals was not to be avoided. But, at the 
same time, the Minister himself, the Director of Worship, 
the Sub-director of non-Catholic Worship, shewed them- 
selves resolved to act in the most equitable way, and to 
treat liberals and orthodox, the partizans and the opponents 
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of the Synod, upon a footing of perfect equality. Thus they 
gave the committee to understand that the liberal Protes- 
tants of Paris, who, though they form one-half of that Church, 
have been cruelly oppressed by the consistory for the last 
ten years, should be put into possession of the places of 
worship to which they have a right, and that salaries should 
be officially provided for their pastors. 


V. Under these circumstances, then, the inquiry was 
begun. The consistories and presbyteral councils met to 
decide whether or not they would accept the electoral 
regulations voted by the Synod, and the result was not 
favourable to the orthodox party. The formula which it 
desired to impose upon the electors was so colourless, so 
neutral, left so completely on one side almost all the dogmas 
dear to orthodoxy, that its partizans hoped that it would 
have been accepted without difficulty even by a considerable 
number of liberals—those, namely, who formed the party 
known as the Left Centre, and who still cherish the belief 
in miracles.* Thus the most advanced liberals would have 
found themselves shut out—alone,—which was precisely 
what the orthodox party wanted. These expectations were, 
however, frustrated. The same thing happened in regard to 
the new electoral regulations as had already happened in re- 
gard to the Confession of Faith. The Church understood that 
the question was not really one of this or that doctrine, but 
of the principle of authority in general. Many consistories 
resolved to refuse the new regulations, not on account of 
anything which they contained, but on account of their 
origin, and because to accept them would be to recognize 
the dogmatic authority of the Synod. The moderate liberals 
of the Left Centre took their stand with as much determina- 
tion as their more advanced brethren of the Left. Even in 
many orthodox churches the regulations met with a very 
indifferent reception. The consistory of Sedan (moderately 


* This text of this document is as follows: ‘‘ Are inscribed or maintained 
upon the parochial register, at their own request, all French Protestants who, 
fulfilling the conditions now actually imposed (namely, the thirty years of age, 
&c.), and causing their children to be brought-up in the Protestant religion, 
declare that they continue to be heartily attached to the Reformed Church of 
France, and to revealed truth as it is contained in the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testament.” It will be seen that the Synod requires of each elector 
two things—a request and a declaration. 
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orthodox, with a liberal minority) resolved that, in view of 
the necessity of an harmonious transition to a new state of 
things, and of preserving peace in the churches of the dis- 
trict, it’ would not exact of any elector, whether then upon 
the register or not, an adhesion to the formula of the Synod. 
The consistory of Rouen (moderately orthodox, with only one 
liberal member) exacted such an adhesion from new electors 
only. The consistory of Bordeaux (very orthodox) adopted 
the same course. In many churches, persons who had been 
converts from Catholicism to Protestantism, and whose 
orthodox sympathies were strong, declared that they had 
not quitted the Church of Rome to put themselves in bond- 
age to a creed. 

As to the liberal consistories, they agreed in absolutely 
rejecting the new regulations ; and when the time of the 
elections arrived, it was found that 52 consistories out of 
100 were in a state of rebellion, more or less complete, 
against the Synod. After the first session of that body, 
only 42 consistories had protested. A comparison of these 
numbers will give an exact measure of the ps 
reaction which had taken place. 

Nevertheless, the orthodox party were not inactive. They 
strove at once to put a drag upon the movement, and to 
terrify the liberals by declaring that they had the Govern- 
ment on their side. They obtained from the Minister of 
Worship a letter, dated March 29th, and addressed to the 
President of the Permanent Commission of the Synod; a 
document which, although it bears the same signature, it is 
very difficult to reconcile with the circular of December 22nd. 
From this letter the orthodox drew the inference, that, by 
the circular referred to, the Minister had intended to impose 
the new electoral regulations upon all churches, and that 
he proposed to refer all pending difficulties to the Council 
of State for decision ; a course which would be equivalent 
to adjourning the whole matter to an uncertain and possibly 
very distant date. 

But at the very time when they were making great capital 
out of this letter, the orthodox party, involving themselves 
in a very remarkable practical contradiction, almost every- 
where gave up the design of seriously and thoroughly im- 
posing the new regulations. The Synod exacted of each 
elector, new or old, a personal request and declaration, 
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written or oral. But this was only done at Paris and in a 
very small number of other churches. At Paris, the pres- 
byteral council insisted upon the signatures of the electors. 
The result was, that the register was reduced by more than 
one-half. In January, 1868, it contained 3568 names. In 
January, 1872, after the two sieges of Paris, and when a 
great number of citizens were still absent from home, it 
still counted 3040. In April, 1874, it had only 1557. In 
the department of the Gard, we may mention a country 
church, Générac, in which the number of electors decreased 
from 132 in 1868 to 11 in 1874. But these cases were 
rare. Almost everywhere, in orthodox churches, the law of 
the Synod was not put in force. All that was done was to 
read from the pulpit the words of the new electoral regula- 
tions, without any personal appeal to the electors. After 
this, the authorities acted on the supposition that all who 
did not demand to have their names struck off the register 
wished them to remain on it. 

Under these circumstances the elections took place in 
April and at the beginning of May. The result shewed how 
real and wide-spread was the opposition to the Synod. The 
liberals, it is true, through the operation of circumstances of 
a special kind, lost one consistory, Vabre (Tarn) ; but they 
gained two, Die (Drome) and Calvisson (Gard). Besides 
these, they gained five or six parishes in some other consis- 
tories. They strengthened their position and increased their 
majority in several consistories where they were already 
predominant: Castres, Montpellier, Montauban, Mazamet. 
They established the fact, that although they could not 
elect their candidates, the liberal electors having been nearly 
‘all struck off the register, they were in a majority in the 
two consistories of Vauvert (Gard) and of Valence (Drome). 
Many other incidents shewed what spirit animated the 
Church. The consistories, after each triennial election, 
choose their own Presidents for the next term of three years. 
The Moderator of the Synod, M. le Pasteur Bastie, of Berge- 
rac, was President of the consistory of that town. He was 
not only not re-elected, but his place was filled by a liberal 
minister. We have said that the resolution of the liberals 

_to abstain from attendance at the Synod was opposed by 
only a single member of the party.. This member was the 
President of a consistory in the south. His consistory did 
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not re-elect him, but put into his chair one of his colleagues 
who had voted for the policy of abstention. We may add 
also that, in almost all the liberal churches, the electors 
registered a significant protest against the Synod, by voting 
in greater numbers than had ever before been known ; 
while, on the other hand, in the orthodox churches the 
polls were small. 

This array of facts sufficiently proves that the majority 
of French Protestants repudiate the dogmatic authority of 
the Synod, and that many even of those who acknowledge 
it do so with regret. In any other country than France, 
such elections would be considered to have settled the 
question decisively, and the beaten party would themselves 
admit the fact. 


VI. Unfortunately it is not so here. The orthodox party, 
relying for success upon the support of the State, intend to 
carry out their project to the uttermost. They demand that 
the Minister of Worship shall declare null and void all the 
elections which have not been conducted in conformity with 
the regulations of the Synod. If the Minister does not 
annul these elections, they will appeal to the Council of 
State, which has supreme jurisdiction in all electoral mat-- 
ters. If, on the other hand, the Minister does annul them, 
the liberal party will make the same appeal, and demand 
that his decision shall be reversed. 

To justify their policy, the orthodox contend that the 
formulary adopted by the Synod constitutes a religious con- 
dition of the franchise, that the Church alone has to do with 
matters of religion, and that the Synod and the Church are 
equivalent terms. From this, in their view, it follows that 
the Synod has not exceeded the limits of its right; that it 
has the power of imposing new regulations for the exercise 
of the franchise ; and that all elections at which these regu- 
pes have not been put in force are ipso facto null and 
void. 

The liberal lawyers reply, that to change the conditions, 
whether civil or religious, under which the franchise is 
exercised, is to modify the organization and discipline of 
the Church. Now according to Article V. of the Law of 
Germinal, year X., which is still in force, no change can be 
made in discipline without the consent of Government, that 
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is to say, of the Council of State. This body has never 
authorized the putting in force of any new electoral regula- 
tions ; whence the liberals conclude that they ought not to 
have been put in force, and that it is the orthodox elections 
which must legally be annulled. 

Nor is it for the foolish pleasure of arguing on the letter 
of the law that each of the two parties thus maintains its 
own position. It is easy to see that beneath this discussion 
on a matter of procedure there is a very grave question of 
morals and religion, of justice and of dignity,—a question 
which is very embarrassing both for the Minister and the 
Council of State. If they adopt the orthodox point of view, 
they must annul all the liberal elections, and among them 
that at Nismes, where more than 2000 electors recorded 
their votes, and where they will certainly have to encounter 
an invincible resistance. It is not difficult to foresee that, 
if the Nismes elections are annulled, the consistory will be 
re-elected, in precisely the same way, not by 2000, but by 
3000 votes. Never will the old Huguenots of the south, of 
the Cevennes, bow themselves before the authority of the 
Synod, and accept its law. 

On the other hand, if the Government adopt the liberal 
view of the case, they must annul the elections in the ortho- 
dox churches, and notably the election at Paris. Here, too, 
they will have to reckon on a very lively opposition, and 
(more than this) will quarrel with a whole group of very 
influential members of the Assembly, who for a year past 
have energetically supported the Cabinet of the Duc de 
Broglie, and are just as ready to support its successors if 
only they can rely upon the support of Government in the 
prosecution of their ecclesiastical schemes. 

It is said that some very influential members of the 
Council of State are inclined to look upon the electoral 
regulations as a matter really within the province of the 
consistories and not of the Synod. In that case, the elec- 
tions at Nismes, where the regulations were not enforced by 
the consistory, and those at Paris, where they were, would 
alike be declared valid ; and so on throughout the country. 
In each district the decision of the consistory would con- 
stitute the law. But this is repugnant to a very clear sta- 
- tutory declaration, which provides that the conditions under 
which the franchise is exercised shall be the same through- 
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out France: And, in addition, this solution of the difficulty 
provides no remedy for the liberal parishes which form part 
of orthodox consistories, and, in the same way, for orthodox 
parishes included under liberal consistories. The orthodox 
party is strongly opposed to it, because its necessary result 
is to destroy the authority of the Synod. What becomes of 
the omnipotence which this body arrogates to itself, if the 
Government denies it even the right of introducing a modi- 
fication in the religious conditions of the franchise ? 

It seems, then, as if the Government, impaled upon the 
horns of this dilemma, would be compelled to return to the 
solution which it appeared to have adopted last winter, but 
which it afterwards abandoned,—that, namely, of a schism, 
of a division of the Church into two parts. This means 
the creation, in place of the existing Church, of two new 
Churches, both of them united to the State, and composed, 
one of the opponents, the other of the partizans, of the 
Synod. Nor could anything be so fair as this solution, 
provided that the Government could place the two new 
Churches upon a footing of absolute equality. But there 
are great practical difficulties in the way. In the large 
towns, where there are many ministers and often many 
places of worship, the separation would not be difficult of 
accomplishment ; but in the great majority of parishes there 
is only one church and a single minister, and there it would 
be almost impossible. Besides this, the liberal and ortho- 
dox parishes are so entangled and mixed up one with ano- 
ther, that if it were attempted to, separate them, for the 
purpose of forming two Churches, it would be impossible. 
to give to the new consistories, which it would be neces- 
sary to create, those well-defined geographical limits which 
appear to be indispensable to French methods of adminis- 
tration. 

Let us add that the idea of a rupture is repugnant to the 
great body of French Protestants; that the liberals have 
always opposed it ; and that the orthodox, who would will- 
ingly consent to it, would certainly burden their consent 
with one condition—namely, that the new liberal Church 
should give up the name of the Reformed Church of France. 
But the bare idea of such a renunciation is profoundly dis- 
tasteful to all liberals, and especially to the old Protestants 
of the south ; they will never abandon their historical name, 
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and sooner than yield to such an indignity would rekindle , 
the war of the Camisards. 


VII. It will now be seen that the Minister of Worship, 
by again convoking the Synod, by postponing the elections 
for three months, and by permitting the orthodox consis- 
tories to put in force, or to pretend to put in force, the new 
electoral regulations, has involved affairs in inextricable dif- 
ficulty. How will the Church escape from the situation ? 
It is impossible to say. Although, in many parishes, agita- 
tion is rife, and the inconvenience caused by the present 
state of things very great, it is probable that it may con- 
tinue for a considerable time. The Ministry of Worship 
has just changed hands. M. de Cumont has succeeded 
M. de Fourtou. The new Minister will want time to inform 
himself of the state of affairs. When he has decided upon 
a course, the matter in all likelihood will be brought before 
the Council of State, which has hitherto been in no hurry, 
and probably, having found out how difficult of solution 
Protestant questions are, will in future hurry itself even 
less. 

Last of all, it is the less easy to predict the issue, be- 
cause, as has been already made plain, the fortunes of the 
Protestant Church depend in great measure upon the vicis- 
situdes of French politics and the possible changes of admi- 
nistration. And it need not be said that at this moment 
France is passing through a political crisis, which makes it 
more than ever difficult to foresee what the morrow may 
bring forth. 

As to the solution which might perhaps seem most natural 
to an English or an American critic—the complete separa- 
tion between Church and State, which would allow the 
Church to organize itself without having anything to do 
with a Minister of Worship—it is unfortunately impossible. 
Protestants cannot ask for it, for it would infinitely weaken 
them, in face of the clerical and ultramontane influences 
which are now predominant in France ; and the State would 
absolutely refuse it, as it has not the slightest intention of 
loosening its grip upon the affairs of the Church. 


ETIENNE COQUEREL. 
June 1st, 1874. 
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VI—ANNA LATITIA BARBAULD. 


Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including Letters and Notices of 
her Family and Friends. By her Great-niece, Anna 
Letitia Le Breton. London: George Bell, 1874. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld, with many of 
her Letters. By Grace A. Ellis. Boston, U.S.: Osgood. 
1874. 

A Selection from the Poems and Prose Writings of Mrs. Anna 
Letitia Barbauld. By Grace A. Ellis. Boston, U.S.: 
Osgood. 1874. 

The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld, with a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1825. 


Wuern Mrs. Barbauld’s death, in 1825, was followed by 
the publication of her works and a sketch of her life by the 
niece who appeared to be the chief inheritress of her literary 
ability, it might well have seemed to many that her worth 
had received fit and final commemoration. Not even her 
most ardent admirers would have claimed for her a place 
aniong those greater lights of literature which, as time passes 
by, shine with undiminishing lustre and attract to themselves 
a perpetually fresh interest. Strange, however, as it may 
seem, after the lapse of nearly half a century, two new bio- 
graphies of Mrs. Barbauld—one from the pen of a relative 
who can still speak of personal love and obligation, the other 
the production of a transatlantic admirer—seek to brighten 
once more the recollections of a career which was fast fading 
into forgetfulness. And it is well that it should be so. 
Mrs. Barbauld belonged too much to a religious and literary 
coterie to be fairly judged in her life-time, either by foes or 
friends. She was one of the best representatives of that 
old Presbyterian Dissent, the quiet excellences of which 
are little recognized in a time like our own, when sectarian 
emulation runs high, and churches are chiefly estimated by 
the noise they can make. Her personality, if we may judge 
from the few living recollections which yet remain, was 
singularly fascinating. Her letters, of which, notwithstand- 
ing the new selection from the family papers, we have still 
too few, are excellent specimens of an art in which her sex 
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is confessedly pre-eminent; and would, if collected and 
carefully edited, afford an admirable picture of the age of 
George III. from a new and interesting point of view. 
Even now, however, we must confess that there are parts 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s literary activity which no critic who has 
been trained in the traditions of liberal Nonconformity can 
judge with quite impartial eye. For ourselves, there never 
was a time at which her hymns were not a part of our reli- 
gion. We should utterly despair of success in the attempt 
to look at them as Lord Selborne or any other Anglican 
hymnologist might do. ‘Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice ;” 
“Praise to God, immortal praise ;” “ When as returns this 
solemn day ;’—we do not know whether these, and other 
hymns which these will call to mind, deserve to be placed 
in the front rank of such compositions or not. They are 
among the best of hymns to us, because, more than almost 
any other, they are charged to our minds with sacred and 
tender associations. We shall offer no criticism upon them, 
simply because we have known them too long and loved 
them too well to be able to fulfil the critical. function. 
Before we begin our own sketch of Mrs. Barbauld’s life and 
literary character, we must say a word or two in regard to 
the biographies which we have placed at the head of this 
article. Miss Aikin’s essay, in the first place, strikes the 
reader as somewhat unsympathetic, if not absolutely frigid. 
It is written in a style which fifty years ago would have 
been praised as “elegant” and “correct,” but in which, 
according to more modern methods of judgment, elevated 
sentiments are a little too much made to do duty for inte- 
resting facts, and the dignity of biography is more regarded 
than its picturesqueness. More than this, there were cir- 
cumstances of family history which Miss Aikin did not think 
herself justified in revealing, yet which are essentially neces- 
sary to a right appreciation of her aunt’s character and posi- 
tion. The arrangement, too, of her materials was unsatis- 
factory. She gave a tolerably copious selection from Mrs. 
Barbauld’s correspondence (to which, indeed, the later bio- 
graphers have added little), but instead of arranging the 
letters in order of time, put together, without regard to date, 
-all that had been addressed to the same person. The con- 
sequence is, that the reader is perpetually passing from one 
end of Mrs. Barbauld’s life to the other, till he grows weary 
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of statements and allusions which, in their proper places, 
would have been full of interest. 

Mrs. Le Breton’s little book labours under the initial 
misfortune of being supplementary to Miss Aikin’s memoir. 
Though she goes over the whole area of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
life, she does not reprint the letters which Miss Aikin had 
given, and the reader of her volume who was ignorant of 
or had forgotten the older work would not be master of the 
whole subject. It is, however, only fair to say that the 
additional matter which she produces is of considerable 
interest, and essential to the right understanding of Mrs. 
3arbauld’s life. But this increases our regret that it should 
be presented in so slovenly and inaccurate a fashion. A 
considerable part of the volume is occupied with extracts 
from papers left behind her by Miss Lucy Aikin, in which, 
we must confess, she makes up in amiable family garru- 
lousness for the prim dignity of her former biographical 
essay. But it is often not easy to know when Mrs. Le Breton 
is speaking and when Miss Aikin, or upon whom we are to 
charge the inaccuracies of statement which are unhappily 
not infrequent. When, upon p. 34, 1773 is given as the 
date of the publication of the first volume of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
poems, and a few lines lower down Dr. Priestley is made 
to congratulate her upon their appearance, in a letter of 
June 13th, 1769; or when, on p. 41, the grandfather and 
father of Mr. Barbauld are mysteriously fused into one 
person,—we blame, if inverted commas are to be trusted, 
Mrs. Le Breton. But there are certainly errors which have 
a curious family likeness to these in Miss Aikin’s reminis- 
cences. She puzzled us not a little by introducing (p. 15) 
Mr. Arthur Jennings, the brother of her grandmother, as 
her grandfather; an oddity of the family tree which she 
nowhere explains, but which at last we discovered to be 
due to the fact that Dr. John Aikin married his cousin, 
Miss Jennings. It may, however, be a question how far it 
should be left to the unassisted ingenuity of readers to find 
out that two Dr. John Aikins, father and son, married two 
Miss Jennings’, aunt and niece, and to make the necessary 
genealogical inferences from the fact Again, Miss Aikin 
says (p. 14): “My great-grandmother” (widow of the Rey. 
John Jennings) “ was left a rather young and slenderly pro- 
vided widow with four children, Arthur, John, Francis, and 
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Jane, my grandmother Aikin. She continued to reside at 
Kibworth ; Dr. Doddridge, her husband’s successor as head 
of the academy, was boarded in her house. Her children were 
indebted to him for much early instruction,” &. Would 
anybody suppose from this that Mr. Jennings removed his 
academy from Kibworth to Hinckley in 1722, taking Philip 
Doddridge with him as a pupil; that in 1723 Doddridge 
became minister of Kibworth, while in the same year Mr. 
Jeunings died at Hinckley, and the academy was broken 
up; that it was not till 1725 that Mrs. Jennings removed, 
not to Kibworth at all, but to Harborough, and that Dod- 
dridge became a boarder in his house ; and that Doddridge’s 
academy was not begun till 1729, six years after Mr. Jen- 
nings’s had ceased to exist? This fluffiness of statement, in 
a matter which.a reference to so well-known a book as Dr. 
Doddridge’s Correspondence would have set straight, makes 
us look with some suspicion upon Miss Aikin’s statements as 
to other family affairs of which she could have no personal 
knowledge ; while certainly, if it was worth while to say 
anything at all of Mrs. and Miss Jennings (Mrs. Barbauld’s 
grandmother and mother), reference should have been made 
to those letters to and from Doddridge, which leave a much 
clearer impression of their characters than anything in the 
volumes more immediately before us. 

Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Barbauld’s transatlantic biographer, ap- 
proaches her subject at some disadvantage. She has not 
at her command the family traditions which make the chief 
value of Mrs. Le Breton’s book. She is naturally and ex- 
cusably not quite at home in the details of literary and 
Dissenting history in England a hundred years ago. But 
she is singularly careful and industrious, and, of the three, 
her memoir is the best. She has sought out with great pains 
all allusions to Mrs. Barbauld in contemporary literature— 
allusions which more than once throw a curious side-light 
upon a portrait which has been too much painted with the 
pencil of a coterie. She has inserted in their proper places 
the letters which Miss Aikin had unhappily misarranged. 
The book lacks somewhat of vividness ; she tells a story 
passably well, but she does not mould a living figure. On 
the whole, however, Mrs. Ellis, if only she had had access 
to the family papers of which Mrs. Le Breton’s book is the 
sole depositary, would have produced, we think, a fairly 
satisfactory biography. As it is, Mrs. Barbauld enjoys the 
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rare honour of having had the tale of her life told three 
times, and suffers the common misfortune of never having 
it told perfectly. The failure is probably now beyond 
remedy ; it is not likely that it will ever be told again. 
Anna Letitia Aikin was born at the village of Kibworth 
Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on the 20th June, 1743. Her 
father, John Aikin, D.D., the son of a Scotch linendraper in 
London, had been educated for the Dissenting ministry in 
Dr. Doddridge’s academy at Northampton, and after having 
had charge for a short time of a congregation at Leicester, 
was compelled by pulmonary weakness to leave it, and set 
up a school at Kibworth. Her mother, Jane Jennings, was 
the daughter of the Rev. John Jennings, who had been a 
Nonconformist minister, and the head of an academy for 
the education of ministers, at Kibworth and Hinckley, at 
which latter place he died in 1723. If we may judge from 
the report of his most celebrated pupil, Dr. Doddridge, Mr. 
Jennings was not only a man of very varied acquirements, 
but thoroughly penetrated with those principles of free 
religious education which, after the lapse of more than a 
century, are still almost without recognition in England. 
Miss Lucy Aikin, in her family reminiscences, although 
she mentions the fact that Mr. Jennings’ father was one of 
the ejected ministers, seems much more anxious to fix the 
reader’s attention on the more splendid descent of his 
wife, whose father was Sir Francis Wingate, of Harlington 
Grange, Bedfordshire, and whose grandfather, Sir Arthur 
Annesley, first Earl of Anglesey, and Charles IIs Lord 
Privy Seal. Unfortunately, their pedigree is the best thing 
about these aristocratic ancestors. The only memorable 
thing which Sir Francis Wingate ever did was to commit 
John Bunyan to Bedford gaol. Bishop Burnet writes of 
the Earl of Anglesey, “that he had sold himself so often, 
that at length no party thought him worth buying,” and 
Miss Aikin is obliged to have recourse to the cold “com- 
fort, roguery is not hereditary, folly often is.” Whether 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Galton would accept this 
distinction is more than questionable: if we had ourselves. 
the honour of belonging to the family, we should certainly 
fall back much more than Miss Aikin seemed inclined to 
do upon the abilities and virtues of the Welsh ejected 
minister, and his son, the obscure Nonconformist tutor. 
Were we thrown entirely upon our own resources to trace 
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the mysteries of intellectual descent, we should suppose 
that while the Aikins furnished a strong Scotch substratum 
of ability to Mrs. Barbauld’s character, the grace and the 
vivacity came from the other side. Miss Jane Jennings 
enjoys the distinction of having, very early in her own life, 
set on fire the somewhat inflammable heart of Philip Dod- 
dridge, whose letters to her (more numerous than any of 
our three biographers give us any hint of) seem to reveal a 
character greatly resembling in some of its outlines that of 
her daughter. Against this must be set Miss Aikin’s tes- 
timouy, which, however, in a matter of which she could 
have no personal knowledge, may be accepted with reserve : 
“She (ie. Mrs. Barbauld) and her mother, neat, punctual, 
strict, though of cultivated mind and polished manners, 
were thoroughly uncongenial.”* We know very little of 
the fifteen years of Mrs. Barbauld’s life which were passed 
at Kibworth. She was a precocious child, and at two and 
a half “could read as well as most women.” Her father 
taught her Latin, nor was she wholly unacquainted with 
Greek. Having no sister, her position in the midst of a 
boys’ boarding-school was rather peculiar ; and her mother, 
feeling “that there was no alternative for a girl brought up 
in a boys’ school, between being a prude and a hoyden... . 
preferred the first,’-+—a training which is said to have 
made her ill at ease in society all her life. At the same 
time, a story is told of her at fifteen, which reveals, to say 
the least of it, quite as much of the hoyden as of the prude. 
A rich farmer of Kibworth followed the family to War- 
rington to pay his addresses to the damsel, whom he found 
walking in the garden. “ With what grace the farmer 
pleaded his cause,” says Miss Aikin, “I know not; but at 
length out of all patience at his unwelcome importunities, 
she ran nimbly up a tree which grew by the garden wall, 
and let herself down into the lane beyond, leaving her 
suitor ‘planté ld.”t Those who believe in true love will 
be glad to hear that the gentleman thus unceremoniously 
repulsed lived and died a bachelor; and “though he was 
never known to purchase any other book whatever, the 
works of Mrs. Barbauld, splendidly bound, adorned his 
parlour to the end of his days.” 


* Le Breton, p. 27. tTbia, p. 24. t Ibid. p. 25. 
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The occasion which induced the removal of the family 
from Kibworth Harcourt to Warrington in 1758, was the 
establishment in the latter town of a Dissenting academy 
on a more comprehensive scale than any which had yet 
existed. The Nonconformists, especially the Presbyterian 
section of them, compelled at the Revolution settlement in 
1689 to be content with a measure of bare toleration, were 
excluded from the national Universities, and yet were pro- 
foundly unwilling that their ministers and laymen should 
not enjoy the benefits of a complete education. Under these 
circumstances, academies were instituted, each conducted 
by some learned and pious divine at his own place of abode, 
and yet with a species of quasi-public recognition on the 
part of the Dissenting body generally, at which laymen and 
students for the ministry studied side by side. These aca- 
demies were humble enough in external appearance, and 
shunned rather than courted the public eye; but it may be 
questioned whether in the earnestness of their spirit, the 
gravity of their discipline, and even in the general result8 
achieved, they would not favourably compare with the 
ancient and aristocratic institutions, which, whatever ser- 
vices they have conferred upon literature and religion in 
England, certainly cannot point to the eighteenth century 
as their period of finest usefulness. One of the very earliest 
of such academies was that kept by the Rev. Richard Frank- 
land, M.A., at various places in Yorkshire, in the last years 
of the seventeenth century. Another—that of Mr. Samuel 
Jones at Tewkesbury—is well known as having numbered 
among its pupils Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Butler, Bishop of Durham, the immortal author of the “Ana- 
logy.” Another was that of which we have already spoken 
as under the charge of Mrs. Barbauld’s grandfather, Mr. 
Jennings. But in truth these “academies” existed in con- 
siderable numbers at different times and in the hands of 
different ministers. The difficulty and expense of travelling 
rendered it desirable that each quarter of the kingdom 
should, if possible, have one of its own. And the place 
was usually determined by the personal convenience of the 
divine who seemed, in his own eyes and those of his friends, 
fittest to undertake the work. 

The middle of the eighteenth century witnessed a change 
in the constitution of these places of education, in which 
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the Presbyterians, truer than any other Dissenters to the 
intellectual traditions of Nonconformity, took the leading 
part. This was the transformation of the academy, depend- 
ing upon a single tutor, into what we should now call a 
college, in which several teachers were in charge of separate 
departments of instruction. Such a college—which, how- 
ever, still called itself by the humbler name of acalemy— 
was founded at Warrington in 1757, chiefly by the exertions 
of the Rev. Johu Seddon, the Presbyterian minister of that 
place. It was distinctly a public, not a private, institution ; 
it was partly supported by subscriptions; and Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, the seventeenth and last peer of that 
old creation, was its President. It would occupy us too 
long to attempt to trace, even in the most succinct way, the 
history of this institution; it may be enough to say that, 
during its brief existence of twenty-nine years, it numbered 
among its tutors Dr. John Taylor (of Norwich), the learned 
author of the Hebrew Concordance, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Enfield and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. But however justly 
celebrated may be some of these names, the chief glory of 
the Warrington Academy must be found in its adherence to 
the great principle of education which it had inherited from 
the humbler Dissenting seminaries, and which in our day 
has received a tardy and only partial recognition by the 
older Universities,— the principle, namely, that neither 
teacher nor scholar ought to be fettered by tests or pledged 
to foregone conclusions in any department of human know- 
ledge. The general application of this principle to theology, 
although a commonplace of English Presbyterian thought 
for more than a century and a half, is still little more than 
a dream of the future. 

Warrington—not then decisively overshadowed by its 
gigantic neighbours to east and west, nor passed in the race 
of prosperity by many more insignificant towns—lay not 
unpleasantly on the banks of the Mersey, and partly made 
up for lack of picturesqueness by a certain staid and com- | 
fortable respectability of aspect. Nor was it without a 
literary character, which neither Manchester nor Liverpool 
possessed. It boasted a press, to which John Howard, 
the Philanthropist, brought his works to be printed, and 
whither Mrs. Barbauld, long afterwards, sent the MS. of her 
“Early Lessons” all the way from Norfolk. Hither, too, as 
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to a centre, flocked whatever of the best Nonconformist 
society of Lancashire and Cheshire wore a literary tinge 

and polish. The tutors lived together in perfect amity, illus- 
- trating, in a way which unfortunately belongs to a former 
and irrevocable time, the possibility of the truest social refine- 
ment in connection with the most moderate means and the 
simple&t way of living. The students no doubt tempered 
the gravity of the tutorial circle with the bright vivacity of 
their youth and enthusiasm; and Anna Aikin, to judge 
from some of her earliest letters, was not alone in lending 
to the little society the charm of feminine grace and spright- 
liness. Prude or hoyden, or in all likelihood something 
much better and brighter than either, she grew rapidly in 
such congenial soil; and now charming Dr. Priestley with 
playful verse, now tormenting the heart of some susceptible 
young divine (there are always enough of such ready to fall 
in love with their professor’s daughter, even though she be 
not a muse), she developed powers which seemed to her 
friends to be of almost boundless promise. Nor did the 
success of her first literary appearance belie their expecta- 
tions. In 1773, she published a volume of poems which 
excited almost universal applause, and before the year was 
out had passed through four editions. 

It was in one sense a good, in another a bad time, for 
the appearance of a new poet. The stars in the literary 
firmament either shone with but a feeble lustre or were in- 
clining to their setting. Percy’s Reliques, it is true, the 
first herald of the new poetic day, had been published in 
1765, but thirty-three years were to elapse before they were 
followed by the “Lyrical Ballads.” In 1773, Dr. Johnson 
was still, at the age of sixty-four, the undisputed Grand 
Lama of English literature, but he had long since ceased to 
write ; and Goldsmith died in 1774. Cowper was indeed 
living at Olney, and in the intervals of his malady was 
composing the hymns by which the great mass of his coun- 
trymen now know him best. But, with his single excep- 
tion, the last thirty years of the 18th century can shew 
no great poetic name. It is too little to say that Hayley’s 
“Triumphs of Temper” and Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” are 
forgotten ; they are never mentioned except to prove the 
degeneracy of the age which accepted them as great poems. 
Nor is there any wonder that Mrs. Barbauld loomed large 
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as a poet by the side of Anna Seward. But, on the other 
hand, it is a misfortune to any mind, except perhaps one of 
the brightest power and most vivid originality, to work in 
a dull age, and especially in one when forms of poetical 
expression are worn out, while criticism most strenuously 
insists on slavish submission to them. All intellects that 
are not of the most independent quality and absolutely self- 
sustained, are unconsciously affected by the literary atmo- 
sphere which they breathe. Such a revolt against the past 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge began in the “Lyrical Bal- 
lads” requires first a singular vigour of imagination, and next 
a power of immovability under ridicule, which few possess. 
There are brief hints, fugitive touches, in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
verse, which make us wonder what she might have been 
if she had been brought up at the feet of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Shelley. She certainly suffers from having 
found her ideal in the degenerate successors of Pepe. 

In one way, however, she was a curious link between 
these two antagonistic schools. Hardly to any other can it 
have happened to have been praised by Johnson, and to 
have excited the envy of Wordsworth. One of her earlier 
productions was an essay “ On Romances,” written avowedly 
as an imitation of Dr. Johnson’s style and mode of thought. 
One day, when Boswell was quoting to his idol a sentence 
of Dr. Hugh Blair, purposely written in the Johnsonese 
dialect, the great man thundered in reply, “Sir, these are 
not the words I should have used. No, sir, the imitators 
of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done it the 
best, for she has imitated the sentiment as well as the dic- 
tion.” So, in extreme old age, Mrs. Barbauld wrote some 
lines on Life, of which the very touching and graceful con- 
clusion is well known: 

“Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 
‘Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good morning.” 
Said Wordsworth once to Henry Crabbe Robinson, who 
had given Mrs. Barbauld’s works to his sister— 


“« Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld.’ I did so, He 
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made me repeat it again. And so he learned it by heart. He 
was at the time walking in his sitting-room at Rydal, with hands 
behind him ; I heard him mutter to himself, ‘I am not in the 
habit of grudging other people their good things, but I wish I 
had written those lines.’” * 


It is certainly not too much to say that had they appeared 
under Wordsworth’s name, they would have been reckoned 
as among his happiest snatches of verse. 

Before the year 1773 came to an end, Miss Aikin followed 
up her first literary venture by a second, this time in part- 
nership with her brother. It was entitled, “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces in Prose, by J. and A. L. Aikin.” The experiment 
of joint authorship was not happy. Mrs. Barbauld was the 
only one of her family who possessed a single divine spark 
of genius. The Aikins, like the Roscoes, the Taylors, and 
others that might be mentioned, form a kind of literary 
clan, held together not merely by ties of relationship, but 
by a common culture and an hereditary love of letters. But 
it is true of all the Aikins, except the subject of our paper, 
that while they have been most careful and conscientious 
literary workmen, they can claim no higher praise. Samuel 
Rogers in his Table-Talk tells an amusing story, which 
shews that this opinion, which more than one generation 
has ratified, was entertained by some at least of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s contemporaries. 


“At a dinner where I was, Fox met Aikin. ‘I am greatly 
pleased with your Miscellaneous Pieces, Mr. Aikin,’ said Fox. ... 
Aikin bowed. ‘TI particularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘ your essay 
Against Inconsistency in our Expectations. ‘That,’ said Aikin, 
‘is my sister’s.’ ‘I like much,’ returned Fox, ‘your essay On 
Monastic Institutions. ‘That,’ answered Aikin, ‘is also my 
sister's.’ Fox thought it best to say no more about the book.’+ 


It was shortly after the publication of these Essays that 
Miss Aikin was married to the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld. 
The grandfather of this gentleman when a boy was one of 
the Huguenot fugitives at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, being “carried on board a ship, enclosed 
in a cask, and conveyed to England.” Here he married and 
settled. His son, who was a clergyman, went out as chap- 
Jain in the suite of the Electress of Hesse, one of George II.’s 
daughters, to Cassel, where Rochemont Barbauld was born 
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and lived, till the breaking up of the Electoral household 
determined his father’s return to England. He was then 
sent—strangely enough, for he was intended to take orders 
—to Warrington Academy ; fell in love with Miss Aikin ; 
and, whether or no under the polemical influence of her 
bright eyes we cannot tell, resolved to adopt the humbler 
lot of a Presbyterian minister. The match was hardly one 
on which Miss Aikin’s parents could look with inuch satis- 
faction, for the bridegroom. was poor, and neither in ability 
nor character the equal of their brilliant daughter. Worse 
than this, he had already suffered an attack of insanity, and 
Miss Aikin knew it. But with the self-devotion of youth 
and love—in this case at least more heroic than wise—she 
found in the fact only another reason for fulfilling her 
engagement. “If I were now to disappoint him,” she said, 
“he would certainly go mad.” Miss Lucy Aikin, in the 
reminiscences published by Mrs. Le Breton, speaks in very 
strong terms of the marriage : 


“ Her attachment to Mr. Barbauld was the illusion of a roman- 
tic fancy, not of a tender heart. Had her true affections been 
early called forth by a more genial home atmosphere, she would 
never have allowed herself to be caught by crazy demonstrations 
of amorous rapture, set off with theatrical French manners, or 
have conceived of such exaggerated passion as a safe foundation 
on which to raise the sober structure of domestic happiness.” * 


It is a little difficult to see how Miss Lucy Aikin can 
be so sure of the state of her-aunt’s heart at the time of 
her marriage, especially as we may well doubt, from the 
terms in which Mrs. Barbauld speaks of her husband in the 
pathetic “Dirge” written at the time of his death, whether 
she ever made her niece the confidante of this distinction 
between “the romantic fancy” and “the tender heart.” 
Indeed, Miss Aikin seems to feel that she had spoken a 
little too bitterly of Mr. Barbauld, for she goes on to say : 


“Tt should, however, in justice be said, that a more upright, 
benevolent, generous or independent spirit than Mr. Barbauld’s 
did not exist, so far as his malady would permit ; his moral cha- 
racter did honour to her choice; but he was liable to fits of 
insane fury, frightful in a schoolmaster. Her sufferings with 
such a husband who shall estimate ?’’+ 


Tf all that is said in this latter extract be true, we venture 
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to think that the subject, especially after so long a lapse 
of time, might have been advantageously approached with 
somewhat more of tenderness and reserve. Mrs. Barbauld 
bore the aberrations of what is confessed to have been a 
noble nature, not only with heroic patience and self-devo- 
tion, but in silence. Even at last, when her husband’s 
madness was undeniable and constant, and her life was in 
continual danger, she persisted for a long time in living with 
him, rather than have him subjected to irritating restraint. 
The end came in November, 1808, when Mr. Barbauld was 
found drowned in the New River. 

Immediately arter their marriage, which took place in 
May, 1774, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld settled at Palgrave, near 
Diss, where there was a small Dissenting congregation, to 
which Mr. Barbauld ministered, and where they opened 
a boarding-school for boys, which was soon and singularly 
successful. Three distinguished names occur in the list of 
their scholars: those of William Gell, the author of the 
well-known work on Pompeii and the explorer of the 
Troad ; William Taylor, a man too little remembered now, 
but who shares with Thomas Carlyle (whom he preceded) 
the honour of introducing into England the serious study 
of German literature; and Thomas Denman, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of England. It was for them, and for 
her nephew Charles Rochemont Aikin, whom she adopted 
when only two years old, that her “Early Lessons” and 
“ Hymns in Prose” were written. The former of these books 
made almost an epoch in education ; not only because it 
was written with simplicity and good sense, but also because 
it was‘ legibly printed on good paper. “In my early youth,” 
says Mrs. Hannah More, “there was scarcely anything 
between Cinderella and the Spectator for young persons.” 
Happily, the spread of scientific principles of education has 
long since caused the “Early Lessons” to be forgotten in 
the crowd of children’s books as sensible as itself ; but the 
magnificent edition of the “Hymns in Prose” which has 
been issued in our own day, by a publisher to whose prede- 
cessors the very name of Mrs. Barbauld would have been 
profoundly repugnant, shews the deep hold which it still 
has upon public esteem. It is curious at this distance of 
time to read Dr. Johnson’s comic vexation with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s marriage and its results. If Dr. Burney is to be 
trusted, he said, “ Miss Aikin was an instance of early cul- 
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tivation, but in what did it terminate? In marrying a little 
Presbyterian parson who keeps a boarding-school, so that 
all her employment now is ‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer.” The veracious Mrs. Piozzi has another story, 
which is probably quite as true; for the great Doctor was 
far too dogmatic to care about contradicting himself. She 
says, in the Johnsonian tongue which she so loved to imi- 
tate: “Mrs. Barbauld had his best praise, and deserved it ; 
no man was ever more struck than Dr. Johnson with volun- 
tary descent from possible splendour to painful duty.” It 
is difficult to say which of these two comments is most 
quaintly and absurdly beside the mark, though perhaps the 
last bears away the palm. Whatever may have been the 
“possible splendour” open to the daughter of the Warring- 
ton tutor, we may be sure that she did not look upon the 
peaceful occupations of the Norfolk parsonage as “ painful 
duty.” 

The school was given up in 1785, and, after a continental 
tour of some months’ duration, the Barbaulds settled at 
Hampstead, then a pleasant rural village well cut off from 
London, where a Presbyterian chapel offered occupation for 
the husband and pleasant society was waiting to greet the 
wife. Dr. Priestley and Mr. Gilbert Waketield, old War- 
rington friends, were living, not far off, at Hackney. Dr. 
Aikin was practising in the City ; while presently a young 
lady of Hampstead, “ who came to Mr. Barbauld’s meeting 
all the while with as innocent a face as if she had never 
written a line,” was revealed as Miss Joanna Baillie, the 
then famous author of “ Plays on the Passions.” Here, too, 
pupils presented themselves ; and but for the skeleton that 
was always in the closet, all was bright. The story of these 
years at Hampstead, from 1787 to 1802, can hardly be told 
in a sketch such as this. It was a time of literary activity, 
friendships, journeys, new acquaintances, widening thoughts, 
and unfortunately also of growing animosities, which present 
little that is salient, however full of interest and influence 
to those of whose life-history it formed a part. In 1802, 
the Barbaulds removed to Stoke Newington, where Mr. Bar- 
bauld became minister of the Presbyterian chapel which 
had once been Dr. Price’s. This was their last migration. 
The chief reason for it was that Dr. Aikin had gone to live 
at Stoke Newington, and his sister wished to be where she 
could see him every day. Whatever may have been the 
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secret trials and distresses of Mrs. Barbauld’s life, and they 
must have been great, it is pleasant to think of her last 
years as passed in the same sunshine of domestic peace as 
the first. Now she was an Aikin once more; and in the 
society of her brother and his children, one of whom she 
claimed as her own, passed a happy as well as an honoured 
old age. . 

The years at Hampstead and Stoke Newington of which 
we have last spoken were not altogether deficient in literary 
activity, though Mrs. Barbauld’s friends were always ready 
to reproach her with writing too little. In this connection 
Miss Aikin very justifiably alludes to her domestic sorrows 
as affording an adequate explanation of facts which some 
persons were wont to ascribe to indolence. To the Hamp- 
stead period belong her “ Address to the Opposers of the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts,” her reply to Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s “Inquiry into the Expediency and Pro- 
priety of Public or Social Worship,” her “ Poetical Epistle 
to William Wilberforce,” and her well-known contributions 
to “Evenings at Home.” In the earlier part of her resi- 
dence at Stoke Newington, she edited a selection from the 
Standard English Essayists, with an introductory Essay 
of her own; and in 1804, a number of Richardson’s Letters, 
with a Memoir of his life. But it was not till 1811 that 
she deliberately courted public favour again as a poet, and 
this time with far less success than thirty-eight years before. 
The story is worth telling a little at length. 

The great public events which had occurred between 
1773 and 1811, every student of history can call readily to 
mind, At the first of these dates, a very few years before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, the intellectual and 
social condition of Europe resembled “the torrent’s smooth- 
ness ere it dash below ;” at the second, four years before the 
battle of Waterloo, the first rush of the waters of change 
had almost spent its force. At the same time, a great 
alteration had taken place in the attitude of English opinion 
towards the Nonconformists, and especially the Presbyte- 
rians. In 1773, they were regarded as pious, respectable 
people, with a curious scrupulosity in matters of religion, 
decidedly attached to the House of Hanover, in regard to 
whom laws not actually repealed were justifiably relaxed, 
and who certainly deserved encouragment in their attempts 
at polite literature. But when Dr. Priestley and Dr. Price 
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not only maintained the right of the American colonies to 
independence, but committed the inexpiable offence of look- 
ing to the French Revolution as a thing of promise for the 
rights and liberties of mankind, all was changed ; and the 
old loyalty to the principles of 1688, from which the better 
Nonconformists never swerved, was counted as treason to 
patriotism and to England. The cries of the Birmingham 
mob were by no means without their echo in polite society, 
and Mrs. Barbauld, who ‘wrote a poem on “The General 
Rising of the French Nation” expected in 1792, began to 
attract abuse where formerly she had received only praise. 
Horace Walpole may be taken as a not unfair specimen of 
the tone of the class to which he belonged. Soon after Mrs. 
Barbauld’s marriage, he had kindly received her and her 
husband at Strawberry Hill, shewing them al] the wonders 
of what it pleased him to believe was a genuine Gothic 
castle. Now he writes, dpropos of so innocent a poem as 
her Epistle to Wilberforce cn the Slave-trade, “ Not a jot 
on Deborah (Mrs. Barbauld), whom you admire; I have 
neither read her verses, nor will, as I have not your aspen 
conscience. I cannot forgive the heart of a woman that 
is party per pale blood and tenderness, that curses our 
clergy and feels for negroes.”* And that it may be quite 
clear that, after all, it is the Dissenter, and not the Aboli- 
tionist, that he hates, he writes again to Mrs. Hannah 
More: “ Deborah may cant rhymes of compassion ; she is a 
hypocrite ; and you shall not make me read, nor with all 
your sympathy and candour can you esteem her. Your com- 
passion for the blacks is genuine, sincere from your soul, 
most amiable ; hers a measure of faction.” In another pas- 
sage, which descends to the level of vulgar abuse, he couples 
together, as opponents of Burke, “Mrs. Macauley and the 
virago Barbauld, whom Mr. Burke calls our Poissardes, who 
‘spit their rage at eighteenpence a head.’’t Still, this was 
only the talk of polite society ; and as the circles which had 
their respective centres at Arlington Street and Stoke New- 
ington probably did not intersect, Mrs. Barbauld was wholly, 
or in large part, unconscious of the virulent dislike of which 
she was the object. 

In 1811, however, she wrote a poem in heroic verse, to 
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which she gave the name of the year. It is a fiery pro- 
phecy of the fall of England and the coming glories of the 
American Republic, expressed in language of no ordinary 
vigour and passion. Its thesis is, that Civilization has always 
changed her seat from age to age, and that the time has now 
come at which she will leave Britain, worn out by perpetual 
war, and take refuge on the Western shore. Felicitous as 
the poem undoubtedly is in expression, and sonorous in 
versification, it cannot be read with much pleasure now ; its 
form is felt to be antiquated ; while the utter failure of the 
prophecy, which the author evidently believed to be of near 
accomplishment, brings a smile to the reader’s lips at the 
moment when he should be gravest. Perhaps, if remembered 
at all, it will be as the undoubted source of Lord Macaulay’s 
too celebrated New Zealander, who, though not exactly in 
the attitude in which the great Whig critic painted him, is 
posing, in one way or another, all through the poem. At 
the same time, the accusation of want of patriotic feeling 
which was brought against Mrs. Barbauld in connection 
with “Eighteen Hundred and Eleven” was manifestly ab- 
surd ; for the very plan of the poem involves a very brilliant 
description of England’s glories, and the immortal services 
which she has rendered to laws and arts and literature. 
But it must honestly be confessed that the publication was 
inopportune. The tide of Napoleon’s success had already 
begun to ebb. The battle of Vimeira had been fought in 
1808. Talavera followed in 1809. It was quite plain that 
England possessed in Wellington a General who was the 
equal of Napoleon’s best Marshals, and might one day be 
pitted against their master. Whatever may have been 
thought of the first espousal of the Bourbon cause by En- 
gland, there could be no doubt now as to the character of 
Napoleon’s ambition, or the necessity of fighting to the end. 
Under these circumstances, it is perhaps hardly to be won- 
dered at that those who had been eager for the war from 
the first, and were now beginning to be cheered with a 
gleam of victory, should receive with distaste a poem which, 
while it prophesied national decay, did not seem even to 
deprecate it. But this was no excuse for an attack upon 
Mrs. Barbauld which appeared in the Quarterly Review, of 
which Mr.-Murray declared afterwards that he was more 
ashamed than of anything that had ever been published in 
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that periodical. Without speaking of the article in the 
strong terms employed, under a very natural sense of injury, 
by Mrs. Barbauld’s friends, we may say that it was a bad 
specimen of the polemic of a bad time, and that it not only 
far overstepped the bounds of fair criticism, but was such 
as no gentleman would now suffer himself to write. Not 
the least discreditable thing about it is, that it was the pro- 
duction of Robert Southey. The effect upon Mrs. Barbauld 
was, that she laid down her pen in disgust, and never again 
resumed it. 

The last years of her life were singularly bright and 
peaceful. She retained not only her faculties, but her power 
of personal fascination, to the last. Mr. Crabbe Robinson, 
who made her acquaintance in 1805, and was afterwards a 
frequent visitor at her house, says: “Mrs. Barbauld bore 
the remains of great personal beauty. She had a brilliant 
complexion, light hair, blue eyes, a small elegant figure, 
and her manners were very agreeable, with something of 
the generation then departing.”"* Another recollection, that 
of an American lady, commemorates her as “a sweet-looking, 
lively old lady, wearing her gray hair, which was then un- 
common, reading aloud to a circle of young people on a 
rainy morning in the country.” Again, in 1821, Mr. Robin- 
son says of her: “She is now the confirmed old lady. 
Independently of her fine understanding and literary repu- 
tation, she would be interesting. Her white locks, fair and 
unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched linen and rich silk gown, 
make her a fit subject for a painter. Her conversation is 
lively, her remarks judicious and always pertinent.’ Much 
of what was best in the literary society of London found 
its way to her door; her interest in men and affairs never 
slackened ; and she was surrounded by those whom she 
loved best. But she suffered the common lot of prolonged 
life in seeing all her oldest friends go before her. Her 
brother, Dr. Aikin, died in December, 1822; and on March 
2nd, 18235, the sister followed, at the age of eighty-two. 

It must have been in one of his fits of narrowness, which 
strangely alternated with moods of broader sympathy, that 
Wordsworth said of Mrs. Barbauld, that she was “spoiled 
as a poetess by being a Dissenter and concerned with a 
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Dissenting academy.” An obvious retort—which, indeed, 
Mrs. Ellis makes in effect—would be to say, that Words- 
worth was spoiled as a poet by being an attorney’s son, and . 
himself a distributor of stamps. Whatever was prosaic in 
one set of circumstances, certainly has its parallel in the 
other. But Wordsworth was right in looking upon the 
Dissent as being not a mere accident, but as belonging to 
the essence of Mrs. Barbauld’s literary character, and she 
must be content to endure the reproach of whatever short- 
comings are necessarily involved in that fact. What she 
might have been had she belonged to the orthodox circles, 
to whom Hayley and Gifford were great poets, whose oracle 
was the Quarterly Review, and who repudiated with the 
utmost bitterness the claims of Wordsworth himself to poet- 
ical renown, it is impossible to say. She certainly would 
not have felt the ardent love of liberty which throughout 
her life made her the friend and advocate of every oppressed 
class. She would have thought it an enlightened policy to 
suppress the French Revolution, for the purpose of inflict- 
ing a perpetual Bourbon upon a people whom Bourbon 
misrule had for ever alienated. Her piety could hardly 
have been warmer, or her trust amid the trials of life more 
serene ; but they might have been accompanied with a pro- 
found faith that no one was right but herself, and a convic- 
tion that it was true patriotism to deprive whoever differed 
from her of civil rights and privileges. Above all, she would 
not be what she is now, the poetess of the old English Dissent. 
This alone is sufficient to give her a representative place in 
the literary history of our country. She is the best example 
of what the Presbyterian Nonconformity of the last century 
could do, under unfavourable circumstances and at a dull 
and tasteless time, for the finer culture of the mind. Her 
reputation might have been wider and more lasting had 
she lived thirty years later, but the literary product would 
hardly have had so characteristic a flavour. We confess 
that, unlike Mr. Wordsworth, we are all the better pleased 
with her that she was moulded by the influence of the 
Dissenting academy, and breathed that spirit of love of truth 
and love of liberty which animated the humble “nursery 
of men for future years,” where “souls were ripened in the 
northern sky.” 
CHARLES BEARD. 
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VIIL—SOME RECENT SIGNS OF CONVERGENCE IN 
SCIENTIFIC AND THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


God in Nature. By James Martineau, LL.D. “Old and 
New,” August, 1872. Boston, U.S.: A. Roberts Bros. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on Logic and Scientific 

Method. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
Principles of Mental Physiology. By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D., LL.D. London: H.S. King and Co. 1874. 
Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First 
Series. The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


As scientific research pursues its majestic march, and re- 
veals how vast and how ancient is the realm of phenomena, 
it observes also with increasing clearness the marks of unity 
and uniformity in the government of this immense king- 
dom. The students devoted to particular lines of investi- 
gation find more and more of analogy, if not of identity, in 
the procedures of nature in their respective departments. 
Some laws indeed, as that of gravitation and of the inde- 
structibility of energy, are supposed to obtain without ex- 
ception through the whole sphere of material things ; and 
the more speculative leaders of thought are endeavouring to 
sliew that the local laws of chemistry, of organism and of 
conscious life, are to be regarded, not as special enactments, 
but rather as products of the same imperial and universal 
laws of energy, whose varying results are due to the varied 
groupings of those primordial atoms, or centres of force, 
which constitute the universe. While science is thus insist- 
ing more and more on the presence of unity amid variety, 
of the One in the Many, there is clear evidence that the 
religious nature of man tends with advancing culture to the 
recognition of unity of nature and identity of attributes in 
the Object of prayer and worship. The question then arises, 
Are the characteristics of that primal force which science 
investigates compatible with and in part common with those 
with which the educated conscience and heart invest that 
Personality to which they instinctively feel themselves re- 
lated? In other words, Do science and theology contem- 
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plate the same causal unity, and starting from one common 
basal idea, study the different but harmonious aspects of 
one self-subsisting energy? It is evident that only in a dis- 
tinctly affirmative reply to this question can the soul of 
man find rest and satisfaction. The savant who is for the 
time absorbed in the study of external facts, may care little 
about reconciling the assumptions and generalizations of 
science with the postulates of man’s moral and religious 
nature. He may either, as is the fashion of to-day, relegate 
theology to the realms of phantasy ; or he may, like Faraday, 
base his science on experiment and his faith on the Bible, 
and deem it no business of his to shew that the book of 
nature and the book of revelation afford internal evidence 
of identity of authorship. But assuredly the heart and the 
intellect will not be brought into permanent accord by either 
of these methods, however eminent and gifted be the men 
who pursue them. The former plan of denying all validity 
to religious ideas, and thus desolating and handing over to 
unsubstantial fancies the fairest and most fruitful provinces 
of our inner life, is in itself so intrinsically opposed to the 
irrepressible affirmations of the soul, so negatived by the 
facts of history, that were it not for the engrossing pre- 
occupations which blind the men who urge it, and the intel- 
lectual paralysis with which unwise dogmatism has smitten 
those who should oppose and confute it, its present apparent, 
but, as we believe, most shallow and evanescent success, 
would have been impossible. Whatever are to be the final 
relations of natural and religious philosophy, we may safely 
say that no theory will maintain a footing which does not 
allow to each its rightful claim to a firm basis in reality, 
_and to a possibility of trustworthy advancement and enrich- 
ment. But while we thus regard the Positivist attempt to 
eliminate the spiritual element from human convictions as 
a reactionary inovement which has already passed its acme, 
and is destined ere very long to illustrate by its collapse 
the ancient maxim, 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 


yet we do not for a moment imagine that the return of the 
culture of Europe to friendly relations with religion will be 
a return to the status quo ante,—to that mental condition, we 
mean, which Faraday typified ; the religious and the scien- 
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tific consciousness dividing the mind between them, each an 
independent realm, governed by distinct authorities, issuing 
frequently conflicting announcements, and owning no com- 
mon jurisdiction to which their disputes may be referred 
for settlement. It is clear that the soul of man, thus parti- 
tioned into two sets of ideas and feelings, which naturally 
tend to repel and exclude each other, and only preserve a 
hollow truce by reason of the vigilance of the will, which 
denies entrance to the one when the other occupies the field 
of attention, is most unhappily circumstanced for real tran- 
quillity and for the rich unfolding of its nobler faculties. 
The great metaphysical activity in Germany during the last 
half-century, the more sober psychology of France, the vigour 
of inductive research among ourselves, have surely not been 
wasted experience ; and as out of a similar ferment of 
thought and collision of opinions in the world of Hellenic 
speculation there took shape in the genius of Plato a grand 
harmonizing theory, so, we believe, out of this present seem- 
ing chaos there is emerging a simple yet sublime Theistic 
philosophy in which the claims of the intellect, the heart 
and the conscience, will be fairly adimitted and fittingly 
adjusted. 

Plato’s system furnished the most satisfying account of 
the harmonious relation between the knowledge of pheno- 
mena and the knowledge of cause which the Grecian mind 
of that age was able to conceive or embrace. But as we study 
the literature of the Hebrews, and pass on to the richer 
spiritual facts revealed in the New Testament, we become 
vividly aware that the soul of man is visited by experiences 
of a momentous character which the Greek but faintly felt, 
and of which he did not at all discern the full significance. 
Of that personal relation between the Eternal and the soul 
of man which imparts such unfading interest to the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, and which comes to the front in 
every genuine religious revival, we find in Hellenic litera- 
ture but glimmering indications. Greek philosophic instinct 
strongly demanded, indeed, a cause for nature, and stimu- 
lated a prolific imagination to give form and character 
to graceful divinities. But while the reason and the will 
announce the presence of causal energy in nature, it is not 
mainly through this.channel that the Creator comes into 
direct personal contact with the higher life of the soul. 

2¥2 
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Though science and art demand indeed His presence for 
their impulse and their inspiration, still it is not to them, 
but to the spiritual discernment of conscience and love, that 
we must look for immediate testimony concerning the moral 
attributes and the personality of God. From these latter 
sources is derived a conception of Him as the Being who 
not only reveals His direct knowledge of and interest in 
humanity through the sense of duty and the consciousness 
at times of His sympathy and support, but also by the 
appearance at providential seasons of what is most fitly 
termed a “new birth” of spiritual power and insight. These 
fresh incomings of Divine energy are not, it is true, confined 
to the religious experiences of mankind. To similar acts 
of new creation by the Eternal must be ascribed the myste- 
rious outbursts of genius, and all the impulses which reno- 
vate and uplift society, and open out new prospects and 
possibilities before mankind. It is, however, the special 
mark of the spiritual “new births” to which we now refer, 
that while they give to the higher and holier loves of the 
soul a marvellous accession of purity and intensity, they 
give also unmistakable vision of the personal features of 
the Cause, at whose fiat these fresh spring-times of affection 
and faith burst forth in the soul. It is characteristic of these 
new Epiphanies of divine life that their coming admits of 
no calculation, no forecasting by man’s ingenuity and induc- 
tion. As we look back on them in the pages of biography 
and history, we notice indeed how opportunely they arose ; 
and we may be tempted to slip into the shallow fallacy of 
many recent philosophers, who, perceiving a correspondence 
between the want which existed and the divine gift which 
satisfied the want, would fain persuade us that the marvel- 
lous impetus which lifted up humanity from its fallen and 
degraded state, arose from the lucky confluence of forces 
which had already displayed their presence in society. The 
forces which God has already lent to mankind are, indeed, 
at our disposal to use and to investigate. Seeing what they 
have accomplished, we may reason with great probability 
to what they will accomplish ; but as regards the character 
and the date of any new life and energy which He may in 
the future vouchsafe to communicate, it would be a mis- 
understanding of its essence to suppose that it can be brought 
within the range of our prediction. We predict when we have. 
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learned the law which an energy obeys ; but till energy has 
passed into the sphere of nature and consciousness, and by 
its operation has revealed the characters which are impressed 
upon it, it is utterly beyond the cognizance of all created 
intelligence. 

Now the assertion and illustration of this principle, that 
the history of individuals, and therefore of mankind, cannot 
be adequately described or explained without admitting not 
only the presence of law, or force already lent out from the 
Divine Will, but also the introduction, at various epochs, 
of a new store of spiritual power,—is the grand truth to 
which the Semitic race especially testifies. It is a truth 
which, as we shall presently see, seems as needful for the 
explanation of physical as of religious phenomena. 

Thus while we cannot help noticing a remarkable paral- 
lelism between the more conspicuous philosophical systems 
of the present day and those which contended for mastery 
in the Hellenic world, we observe also that a new element, 
almost unrecognized by Grecian sages, has now obtained a 
sure footing in the convictions of mankind, and must be 
provided for in the philosophy of the future. As regards 
moral and religious influences at least, a wide range of 
indisputable facts support the view that the Eternal acts 
upon His creatures not only by law, that is by the orderly 
effects of previously imparted energy, but by fresh acces- 
sions of spiritual life and insight, which though they are 
doubtless not without distinct reference to the wants and 
the prayers of man, yet do not reveal beforehand the times 
and modes of their appearing, but are ever received with a 
tremor of awe, of wonder and of joy. Too long have our 
modern philosophers tried to ignore these unquestionable 
facts; too long have they left utterly unrecognized and 
unaccounted for the numerous institutions and grand civil- 
izing agencies which are directly traceable to some such 
Divine impulse communicated through a selected soul. 
It is a meagre and unsatisfactory philosophy which avoids 
all notice and explanation of the phases in history and in 
individual life which are pre-eminently interesting, which 
are, in truth, the cardinal points on which the development 
of the drama of humanity especially turns. 

The modern Plato, then, the reconciling philosopher who 
shall seize upon the positive elements of truth in our con- 
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flicting theories, and fittingly adjust them under the guid- 
ance of some lofty organizing thought, will assuredly take 
cognizance of the facts of religious experience as well as of 
outward observation, will trace to the same eternal source 
of energy the world of phenomena and the precious expe- 
riences of Divine love which are granted -to the pure in 
heart,—giving us, in short, a philosophy which, while fur- 
nishing the true rationale of science, will not need to be 
left outside, as a perplexing incongruity, when we pass the 
threshold of church or chapel, and seek comfort and strength 
from quiet communion with the Eternal. 

We believe that such a philosopher and such a philosophy 
are already with us, and that in the richer and more harmo- 
nious mental life of the future, the historian of thought will 
gratefully ascribe to Dr. James Martineau the merit of hay- 
ing distinctly laid down and eloquently expounded the true 
principles out of which proceed the permanent reconciliation 
of Faith and Science. 

In the view of this eminent teacher, our conception of 
force is entirely derived from the experience of resisted 
volition, and therefore the natural and indeed the only ac- | 
count to be given of the forces of nature is, that in their 
origin they are direct expressions of the Will of God. While, 
however, this Will immediately constitutes and determines 
the dynamical life of the inorganic world,—in the case of 
organic and still more of self-conscious existences, stores of 
created energy are detached for a season from their primal 
fount, lent out as it were to work from a centre of their 
own, thus forming individuals, and, at a stage still higher, 
personalities, objective to the self-subsisting Mind out of 
whose manifested energy they take their origin. This 
doctrine has no affinities with any Pantheistic conception 
of God and the phenomenal universe. So far is nature from 
being regarded as an exhaustive manifestation of the Su- 
preme Being, that her forces exhibit everywhere, so to speak, 
but the lower powers of His spiritual presence, in which 
He voluntarily confines His activity to certain uniform lines 
of direction, while holding in reserve an infinitude of higher 
powers and possibilities which await His volition to pass 
into inanifestation. 


“The Eternal is more than all that He has done. And if the 
universe, with all its vastness, is only the single actuality which 
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shapes out of a sea of possibilities ; if its laws are but one func- 
tion of thought in a Mind that transcends them every way ; then 
in being the indwelling beauty and power of the world, He does 
not cease to be the living God above the world, and though the 
world were gone.” * 


As we trace the progress of organic life to a higher level» 
we note how to these grants of energy, which form indivi- 
duals, higher characters are superadded, which manifest in 
increasing fulness the resources of the Creative Mind, yet 
at the same time give more independence of direct Divine 
causality to the creatures thus endowed. At length the 
crowning miracle of creation supervenes ; we reach the point 
at which the merely animal life ends and the spiritual life 
exhibits its earliest dawn, when the detached energy, which _ 
we now term soul, gifted with the germs of the higher life 
of the Creator, is at the same time released, as respects its 
personal activity, from that direct causation of the Eternal 
to which it owes its being and its faculties. Free-will be- 
comes an established fact. That partial objectivity to Him- 
self, which the Creator originates in all conscious existence, 
becomes complete in humanity. The same act of severance, 
however, by which He removes man’s higher life from the 
sphere of His direct volition, also confers on the creature 
for the first time the sublime ability to recognize the pre- 
sence, and by degrees to gain acquaintance with the charac- 
ter, of the Creator. Direct causation between the primal 
and the created mind thus subsides, but in its place there 
rises into being the diviner personal relations of moral 
authority and spiritual influence. As the intellectual facul- 
ties awaken at the combined stimulus of the works of God 
without and the likeness to God within, as the ethical and 
religious endowments respond (if the trust of life be faith- 
fully administered) to the mandates and the invitations of 

‘the Father of spirits, so do His essential attributes more 
distinctly reveal themselves to the spiritual discernment of 
the soul. What, then, is the important corollary to this 
form of the doctrine of Evolution? Is it not, that the least 
inadequate type under which to conceive of the creative 
activity of God will be found, not in mechanical operations 
which exhibit the self-repression of His being, but rather 


* **Old and New,” August, 1872, p. 168. 
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in the highest conceivable mode of conscious personality ? 
While evolution thus takes its rise in the voluntary action 
of Spirit, and is guided throughout by the constant presence 
of inspiring Mind, so does it issue again at length into the 
same sphere, as consciousness rises into personality, and 
freedom of will endows the creature with some power of 
exercising and apprehending the loftier attributes of the 
Creator. Nature is thus embosomed within the activity of 
free spirit, and finds its efficient and its final cause in that 
alone. Hence we believe that Professor Huxley appears 
not in the character of a many-sided philosopher, but rather 
in that of a dogmatist enslaved to the facts and methods of 
his own special research, when he maintains that “the pro- 
gress of Science means the extension of the province of 
what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant 
gradual banishment from all the regions of human thought 
of what we-call spirit and spontaneity.”* In a similar 
strain he announces that “the physiology of the future will 
gradually extend the realm of matter and law till it is 
co-extensive with knowledge, with freedom, with action.” + 
Very different to this is the tone of another eminent phy- 
siologist, whose long-continued and successful search for 
scientific laws has not made him unobservant or unappre- 
ciative of those significant facts of man’s volitional and 
moral nature which alone furnish a clue to any satisfying 
insight into the cause and meaning of natural phenomena. 
“The culminating point (writes Dr. Carpenter) of man’s 
intellectual interpretation of Nature may be said to be his 
recognition of the Unity of the Power, of which her pheno- 
mena are the diversified manifestations. Towards this point 
all scientific inquiry now tends. For the Convertibility of 
the Physical Forces, the Correlation of these with the Vital, 
and the intimacy of that nexus between Mental and Bodily 
activity, which, explain it as we may, cannot be denied, all 
lead upward towards one and the same conclusion,—the 
source of all Power in Mind; and that philosophical con- 
clusion is the apex of a pyramid, which has its foundation 
in the primitive instincts of humanity.” } 


* Lay Sermons, p. 156, + Ibid. p. 157. 

t Mental Physiology, p. 696. We remember our disappointment on finding 
the omission in the more recent editions of Dr. Carpenter's ‘‘ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” of that most interesting section which treated of the relations 
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II. It can hardly be questioned that the theory which 
represents Spirit as the creative energy out of which the 
universe of nature and humanity emerges, is more in har- 
mony than any other with reflections on Duty, and with 
the existence of fervid religious emotions and aspirations. 
Without a firm belief in some reciprocal understanding 
between the soul and the Divine Cause, it may well be 
doubted whether any of the higher forms of moral heroism 
and saintly devotion could be long sustained. On the other 
hand, it has often been remarked that those with whom the 
study of physical nature is apt to become a very absorbing 
pursuit (such as physicians and teachers of special sciences), 
do often reach an intellectual creed at variance with that 
faith in God’s personality and providence which they would 
fain retain. But while it is true that those investigators 
who are merely observers of one form, and that the lower 
form, of manifested energy, who are merely men of science 
and in no sense philosophers, are tempted to impose the 
laws of the special province with which they have to deal 
upon the whole universe of matter and of mind, it is, wé 
think, equally certain that men of wider and more varied 
culture, competent to take a critical outlook over the entire 
sphere of natural science, and to appreciate also the main 
features of mental and moral truth, are in general the very 
men who repress and chide the dogmatism of scientists, 
and point out that strict logical inference from the whole 
body of scientific facts utters no negation, but rather a 
confirmation, of religious belief. And there is another 
important truth which the history of physical discovery 
forces upon our attention, that though the immediate effect 
of great scientific generalizations has been apparently detri- 
mental to religious belief, by enlarging the uniformities 
of nature, and so rendering less conspicuous the guiding 


between the Nervous System and Mind. Happily, the author has now been 
induced to expand that outline to the dimensions of a goodly volume, which 
contains much interesting reading for the general reader, and is a most useful 
guide to the student of Mental Science who seeks to learn what is known of the 
important border-land of Mind and Matter. The author’s doctrine of uncon- 
scious cerebration is here more fully unfolded and illustrated, and it is to be 
noticed that his thorough researches in a region to which materialism generally 
has recourse for its most plausible arguments, have not at all undermined those 
philosophical and religious convictions which he holds in common with Dr. 
Martineau. 
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and constructive action of Mind, yet when the bearings of 
the new discovery have been more fully comprehended 
and its necessary limitations learned, it has been found to 
enlarge, indeed, our conceptions of the scale and subtilty of 
Divine causality, but to make the need of appeal to that 
causality rather more than less imperative. It was, no 
doubt, the perception of this truth which led Lord Bacon 
to assert that depth in philosophy brings men’s minds back 
to religion. Preceding ages have repeatedly verified this 
principle, and there seems reason to hope that we shall 
again illustrate it in a specially conspicuous way. Many 
signs indicate that the tide of unsettling and negative specu- 
lation is ebbing now, and we are enabled to form some idea 
as to which of our old landmarks are likely to remain 
undisturbed, and how far the general character of our beliefs 
and conceptions will receive permanent modification. In 
the first place, then, there appears good ground for believing 
that, notwithstanding- the sensational idealism of England 
and the metaphysical idealism of Germany, the old convic- 
tion respecting self and the external world will remain 
substantially unchanged. Mr. Mill’s candid admission that 
his theory involves the paradox, “that something, which ew | 
hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can become aware of 

itself as a series,” is already leading scientific teachers back 
to the conception of the soul as an entity which feels sensa- 
tions, but which sensations cannot constitute. Nor does it 
seem that his view of the external world as “permanent 
possibilities of sensation,” has before it a more lengthened 
acceptance than Fichte’s theory that the non-ego is but the 
self-limitation of the ego. These speculations must give 
way before the teachings of sober psychology, which empha- 
tically asserts that the felt resistance to volition involves 
the presence of a reality external to ourselves, to the action 
of which on our consciousness the variety of our perceptions 
must be ascribed. There is another companion truth which 
is rapidly re-asserting itself and securing a firm hold in 
both physical and mental science,—the declaration, we 
mean, of Sir John Herschel, that the ideas of causation and 
force, being derived entirely from our feeling of effort, can 
have no contents save such as are borrowed from the soul’s 
consciousness of its own action in the origination and direc- 
tion of energy; and the attempts, which Mr. Spencer admits 
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to be failures, to find in the laws of association another 
genesis for this basal idea, have only served to establish 
more strongly Herschel’s all-important position. It is note- 
worthy, too, that some of those who are most competent to 
form an opinion, such as the late Dr. Faraday, maintain 
that the conception of matter as consisting of certain solid, 
unchangeable and impenetrable atoms, around which, and 
to and from which, forces play, is rather a hindrance than 
a help to the explanation of more subtle phenomena, and 
that in the interaction in space of forces alone there is given 
all that the physicist and the psychologist are bound to 
assume. * 

This purely dynamical conception of external nature, in 
thus transforming dead matter into living energy, bids fair 
to exercise a very powerful and beneficial influence over 
future theories. 

Is, then, the net philosophical result of all the rich phy- 
sical discoveries, and of the prodigious speculative activity 
of the last half-century, the persuasion that Nature is Force 
in infinitely varied forms of combination and degrees of 
intensity, and that we must either conceive of this Force 
after the type of Mental Energy, or else treat the idea as 
a complete and unaccountable illusion, regard the outer 
world as form without substance, as motion with no moving 
power, and so subject our theory to constant protest and 
refutation from that felt resistance to our activity which we 
‘daily and hourly encounter ? 

Science will not, and could not if it would, permit its 
realm to be thus emptied of Substance and Causation ; and 
in accepting the other alternative, it falls at once into accord 
with rational theology, admits that its own task is to inves- 
tigate the physical effects of the same Spirit, whose charac- 
ter and action upon the human soul it is the function of 
the theologian to interpret to mankind. But it is said in 
objection to this, that science does not find in the course of 
its researches those clear indications of the presence of 
guiding Intelligence which the ascription of Nature to the 
action of Mind would lead us to expect. We are reminded 


* See the article on ‘‘Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought,” by 
Mr. T. E. Poynting, in the last number of this Review, and compare the sug- 
gestive chapters which form the conclusion of Mr. A. R. Wallace's ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” 
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of the grand theory of Evolution ; we are told that it may 
be true, as Schopenhauer maintained, that the reality which 
gives birth to the phenomenal universe is, indeed, Will, but 
that there is no proof that it is conscious Will, or that we 
need assign to it any other character than that of acting 
eternally with undeviating regularity along fixed lines of 
causation. Will apart from consciousness would seem to us 
no longer Will at all; and as to the prevalent impression 
that forces, apart from intelligent arrangement and guidance, 
could generate the marvellous spectacle of the external 
world and the still more sublime sanctities of the soul of 
man, we regard it as one of those superficial scepticisms to 
which we have referred,—scepticisms which spring out‘of 
the crude and vague apprehension of some fresh and impor- 
tant scientific discovery, and which, when that discovery is 
more fully understood, and its relation to the general scheme 
of science definitely ascertained, lose all semblance-of justi- 
fication and vanish away. 

To those who are painfully haunted by this portentous 
phantom of unintelligent and unconscious Evolution, which 
imagination has bodied forth in that misty twilight which 
precedes the full dawn of a grand and luminous idea, we 
would recommend the careful study of Professor Jevons’ 
“Principles of Science,” and especially of its last chapter, 
as a salutary and effectual exorcism. In this writer are 
happily conjoined a sound knowledge of the methods and 
results of the chief natural sciences, and that thorough 
acquaintance with the psychological conditions and limi- 
tations of all physical discovery, which is so needful, and 
yet so rarely displayed, in scientific theorizing. We can- 
not here discuss the merits of the book as a companion, 
and in some important respects a formidable rival, of Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s great work on Logic: the insistence on the 
detection of likeness as the creative principle in all disco- 
very, and on the “substitution of similars” as the essential 
feature in logical procedure. Nor can we do more than 
express the conviction that the author has successfully made 
good against Mr. Mill the position that inference is not from 
particulars directly to particulars, but that in all scientific 
advance it is hypothetical universals that form the bridge 
from what we know to that which we infer. Equally true 
appears to be his conclusion that our knowledge of the laws 
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of Nature, however widely corroborated, never entirely 
divests itself of this hypothetical character, and therefore 
can never enable us to predicate with absolute certainty 
what must happen at other places and at other times. This 
conclusion, to which a searching critique of the nature of 
scientific proof inevitably leads, is precisely at one with that 
principle of religious philosophy which declares that, while 
mathematical relations and the primary laws of thought 
have their unchangeable essence in the very nature of God, 
the laws of force, on the other hand, which give to the 
universe all its special characters depend entirely upon His 
choice, and owe their origination, their maintenance and 
their range, to the free exercise of His volition. 

There is, as we have said, a vague impression widely 
prevalent that the theory of Evolution renders the cele- 
brated argument from Design utterly invalid; that infer- 
ences as to the intelligence of the Creator from the startling 
apparent adaptations in nature, may still serve to enrich 
the rhetoric by which divines interest their unsophisticated 
hearers, but is for the future wholly out of place in all 
sober argumentation concerning events and their causes. 
Now if recent scientific discoveries do really close the door 
through which so many have passed from Nature up to 
Nature’s God, Evolution may well be and remain the béte 
noire of theology ; but Professor Jevons has conclusively 
shewn that there is nothing in the positive teachings of 
either Mr. Spencer or Mr. Darwin which need at all weaken 
that powerful confirmation of religious belief which has 
been derived from a contemplation of the multitude of fit 
adjustments in the external world. The fallacy which arms 
the secularist and shocks the believer's faith is the assump- 
tion that the laws, or discovered sequences among pheno- 
mena, if supposed to operate throughout an indefinite period 
of past time, are competent to account for all that now 
exists. There are ¢wo factors, however, which on any Evo- 
lution hypothesis must concur to produce the actual uni- 
verse. Over and above those uniform actions of force which 
we term the laws of nature, there are required also those 
special collocations of material particles (or, as we prefer to 
call them, centres of force), in the absence of which, as Dr. 
Chalmers remarks, “mere laws could afford no security 
against a turbid and disorderly chaos.” The original group- 
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ing of matter, and the dynamic laws which in the course , 
of evolution re-arrange and modify this grouping, are inde- 
pendent facts, neither of which can cause or account for 
the co-presence of the other. Are we not then justified in 
concluding that the adaptation to each other of these two 
distinct agencies, so that by their reciprocal action they 
may evolve “a Kosmos rather than a Chaos,”* is not only 
the work of Will, as we have before seen reason to believe, 
but also of an Intelligence infinitely transcending in degree, 
yet in kind identical with, our own? The importance of 
this distinction between the Laws and the Collocations of 
the material world will be more distinctly realized if pre- 
sented in Professor Jevons’ own clear and forcible language: 


“The original conformation of the material universe was, as 
far as we can possibly tell, free from all restriction. There was 
unlimited space in which to frame it, and an unlimited number 
of material particles, each of which could be placed in any one 
of an infinite number of different positions. It must also be 
added that each particle might be endowed with any one of an 
infinite number of degrees of vis viva, acting in any one of an 
infinitely infinite number of different directions. The problem 
of Creation was, then, what a mathematician would call an inde- 
terminate problem, and it was indeterminate in an infinitely infi- 
nite number of ways. Infinitely numerons and various universes 
might then have been fashioned by the various distribution of 
the original nebulous matter, although all the particles should 
obey one law of gravity. 

“Tucretius tells us how in the original rain of atoms some of 
these little bodies diverged from the rectilinear direction, and 
coming into contact with other atoms gave rise to the various 
combinations of substances and phenomena which exist. He 
omitted, indeed, to tell us whence the atoms came, or by what 
force some of them were caused to diverge; but surely these 
omissions involve the whole question. I accept the Lueretian 
conception of creation when properly supplemented. Every atom 
which existed in any point of space must have existed there 
previously, or must have been created there by a previously 
existing Power. When placed there it must have had a definite 
mass and a definite energy, kinetic or potential as regards other 
existing atoms. Now, as before remarked, an unlimited number 
of atoms can be placed in unlimited space in an entirely un- 


* See ‘*God in Nature,” by Professor Martineau, in the Theological Review 
for July, 1872. 
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limited number of modes of distribution. Out of infinitely infi- 
nite choices which were open to the Creator, that one choice 
must have been made which has yielded the universe as it now 
exists,” * 


In the presence of such cogent logic, it is not surprising 
that even Professor Huxley admits, that though the savant 
may silence the teleologist when the latter presumes to 
dogmatize about the special purpose which the Creator had 
in view in some particular structure, yet when appeal is 
made to nature as a whole, and the question is asked whe- 
ther it be not the most reasonable hypothesis that here we 
see the handiwork of an Intelligent Mind, science is quite 
unprepared with any refutation. 

The necessity for introducing the action of a Designing 
Mind into nature is not materially affected by the settle- 
ment of the question whether this Mind is to be regarded 
as making provision in the original act of creation for all 
the phenomena which subsequently arise, or whether it is 
more probable that He interposes fresh volitions in the course 
of evolution, and, without recalling the powers already in 
the field of existence, superadds others which to some extent 
overrule and modify the results of the former, and lead to 
the creation of higher types of being. If, with Dr. Marti- 
neau, we regard the forces of the inorganic world, not as 
secondary powers already detached from the Personality 
which created them, but as immediately created by the 
Divine volition, we escape the great perplexities which ac- 
company the hypothesis that the original centres of force 
had at their creation impressed upon them in some utterly 
unaccountable way mysterious qualities which remained 
unmanifested for ages, and then suddenly shewed themselves 
competent to construct organisms and even to rise into the 
high contitions of conscious life. If we understand aright 
the view of Professor Jevons, he suggests that the passage’ 
from the mineral kingdom to the organic, and from the 
organism to the animal life, may be considered as analogous 
to the operation of Mr. Charles Babbage’s imaginary calcu- 
lating machine, which, “after proceeding through any re- 
quired number of motions according to a first law, may be 
made suddenly to suffer a change, so that it shallthen com- 
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mence to calculate according to a wholly new law.” But 
this analogy appears to fail when applied to the transition 
from unorganized to organized substance, and still more 
seriously when used to explain the dawn of consciousness. 
A machine may alter the direction of force and regulate the 
modes of its distribution and manifestation, but, however 
complicated and ingenious its structure, it throws no light 
on the passage from one kind of force to another of a higher 
order, which exhibits no marks of being derivable from any 
composition of the forces previously existent. The most 
satisfactory account of the appearance of life in the history 
of creation is, we think, that which we have already men- 
tioned as the view of Prof. Martineau, namely, that it is the 
voluntary detachment from Himself by the Creator of power 
originated by His volition, and then lent out for a term in 
order to work out the conditions of a distinct existence, 
and relapsing when the term is over. 


“This planting out of power, and storing it at single foci to be 
disposed of from within under given rules of life, breaks no alle- 
giance to its sole Fountain-head, and establishes no second source 
for it, but merely determines that on touching the conditions of 
living beings it shall have a consciousness which is not God’s, 
though known to Him, and to which its further course of admi- 
nistration shall be for a while consigned.” * 


The constant nearness and intervention of the Divine 
Will, thus implied, is in complete harmony with the felt 
action of the Spirit of God in the higher departments of 
morality and religion. That there should be some difference 
in the character of His activity when dealing with the lower 
forms of life and when influencing and inspiring those 
natures on whom He has conferred not merely individuality 
but the privilege of free preferential choice, there is d-priort 
reason to expect. In the case of the former, He may well 
lend out the energy of life on that principle of uniformity 
amid variety which characterizes all His action in the lower 
sphere ; but in reference to the higher spiritual life of those 
in whom His own freedom of causality is in some degree 
reflected, it is not surprising that the times and modes of 
His renewed incoming should display no such calculable 
sequences, but constantly surprise and delight with their 
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unlooked-for freshness and originality. In the animal king- 
dom, it is the dawn of life itself, or at most the class varieties 
of life, which are the incomprehensible but yet the same 
oft-repeated mysteries ; in the case of humanity, each indi- 
vidual soul has its special interest and may be the vehicle 
of quite unprecedented revelation. Hence the peculiar sanc- 
tity of human infancy ; for though the child in the conforma- 
tion of its frame and of its lower appetences and faculties 
shews its kindred with the past, and its relation to that 
sphere of nature where uniformity of sequence prevails, yet 
does it also in its higher life bring fresh inspiration from 
the Eternal, incalculable possibilities, and also the fair pre- 
sumption that in the complete detachment of man’s cha- 
racter from God’s necessitation, there is a pledge that he 
has entered on an unending career of personal development ; 
that his energy will not lose its individuality, nor again 
relapse into its primal source, save in the higher sense of 
perfect trust and sympathy. 

But, to return to the evolution of the external world, we 
have also to note that not only do the mysteries of conscious 
life induce us to believe in the constant personal activity 
of the Divine Mind, but Science is justifying by her vigor- 
ous inductions the Theistic belief that there is no element 
of eternity either in the past or future of this phenomenal 
universe. So far is it from being true that the laws of 
nature alone explain themselves and account for the pre- 
sence of all that exists, that, on the contrary, the study of 
these laws encourages the belief that there was a time when 
they had not appeared, and when the conditions of their 
appearance depended on some causal energy of which sci- 
ence can furnish no account. When the important doctrine 
of the Conservation and Convertibility of Force was first 
promulgated, it was supposed by many to give countenance 
angen tport to the idea that the universe is an exceedingly 
complicated and indefinitely extended mechanical arrange- 
ment which possesses, within itself provision for perpetual 
motion ; and, although we might wonder how it originated, 
or whether it originated at all, that with regard to its present 
state and its future prospects there is certainly no call for 
Divine regulation or interference, seeing that it is regarded 
as a machine that rectifies its own transient derangements, 
and cannot possibly, like machines of human construction, 
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run down and come to a state of rest. Now, however, that 
Sir Wm. Thomson and others have discovered and expounded 
the companion-truth concerning the Dissipation of Energy, 
the theological aspects of the doctrine of Evolution have 
greatly altered, and science seems on the way to reach in- 
ductively the same truth which religious philosophy deduces 
from the Causal Idea, namely, that the universe is a tran- 
sient phenomenon dependent on creative Will for its origi- 
nation ; that each creative impulse endures but for a limited 
time, and requires to be repeated from the originating source, 
if nature is not to sink back into perpetual silence and 
death. The various forms of energy and life on the earth 
are now well known to be nearly all derived from the high 
temperature of the sun. It is this which disassociates the 
elements of carbonic acid, and thus enables the vegetable 
world to gather up a store of energy available for future 
warmth and future work. Equally clear is it that the power 
conferred by the movements of wind and water are derived 
from the same source. And although we believe that in 
the origination of organic and animated life higher energies 
are superadded, yet it is certain that the action of this high 
temperature is likewise indispensable. But while it is only 
high temperature heat which is at all serviceable for life and 
for movement, recent observations and deductions appear 
to shew that it is the inevitable fate of this energy to pass 
from a higher to a lower stage of intensity, and in this more 
diffused form to become inoperative and useless. Though 
the quantity of force in the universe remains the same, its 
quality must needs deteriorate. In the form of Radiant 
Energy it is dissipated into outlying space, and so tends to 
that uniformity of temperature which is the annihilation of 
all variety and “the production of a cold and motionless 
stone-like universe.” 


“Universally diffused heat” (says Professor Balfour Stewart*) 
“forms what we may call the great waste-heap of the universe, 
and this is growing larger year by year. ~At present it does not 
sensibly obtrude itself, but who knows that the time may not 
arrive when we shall be practically conscious of its growing 
bigness ¢ 


* ‘The Conservation of Energy,” by Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
p. 153. ‘ 
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“Tt will be seen that we are here regarding the universe, not 
as a collection of matter, but rather as an energetic agent—in 
fact, as a lamp. Now it has been well pointed out by Thomson, 
that looked at in this light, the universe is a system that had a 
beginning and must have an end; for a process of degradation 
cannot be eternal. If we could view the universe as a candle 
not lit, then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it as having been 
always in existence ; but if we regard it rather as a candle that 
has been lit, we become absolutely certain that it cannot have 
been burning from eternity, and that a time will come when it 
will cease to burn. We are led to look to a beginning in which 
the particles of matter were in a diffused chaotic state, but en- 
dowed with the power of gravitation, and we are led to look to 
an end in which the whole universe will be one equally heated 
inert mass, and from which everything like life or motion or 
beauty will have utterly gone away.” 


The same distinguished teacher (in an earlier essay *) 
most truly says, that here we have a striking analogy between 
the moral and the physical world. 

“ For as in the social world there are forms of energy conducing 
to no useful result, so likewise in the physical world there are 
degraded forms of energy from which we can derive no benefit. 
In both worlds, when degradation is once accomplished, a com- 
plete recovery would seem to be impossible, wnless energy of a 
superior kind be communicated from without.” 


Here, again, do the conclusions of Science harmonize with 
that Religious Philosophy which we are endeavouring to 
illustrate, and shew how needful in the province of Nature 
as well as of Spirit is that new birth of energy, that fresh 
imparting of the life and love of God, apart from which the 
outward universe sinks to cold monotony, and the life of 
man to the dull level of ignoble habit and the ultimate chill 
and death of selfishness. 

If, then, the action of God upon both nature and the soul 
is most adequately conceived after the type of Personal 
Volition ; ifthe doctrine that man is fashioned after the 
Divine Image be no mere oriental hyperbole, but a sober 
truth which reflection on the facts of Physics and Psycho- 
logy confirms, then does the study of Mind become of sur- 
passing interest. Most heartily do we endorse the weighty 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, September, 1868, ‘‘The Sun as a Type of the 
Material Universe.” 
262 
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words with which Prof. Jevons brings to a close his masterly 
treatise. 

“Tf, then, there is to be a competition for scientific recognition, 
the world without us must yield to the undoubted existence of 
the spirit within. Our own hopes and wishes and determinations 
are the most undoubted phenomena within the sphere of con- 
sciousness. If men do act, feel and live, as if they were not 
merely the brief products of a casual conjunction of atoms, but 
instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to record all other 
phenomena and pass over these? We investigate the instincts 
of the ant and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they are 
led by an inscrutable agency to work towards a distant purpose. 
Let us be faithful to our scientific method, and investigate also 
those instincts of the human mind by which man is led to work 
as if the approval of a Higher Being were the aim of life.”* __ 

IIT. To Mental science, then, must we have recourse for 
some approximate reply to those deeper questions which the 
facts of nature suggest, but which Physical science is incom- 
petent to answer; and our sketch of the bearing of present 
scientific and speculative thought on liberal theology would 
be incomplete, if we entirely overlooked the recently pub- 
lished volume in which Mr. G. H. Lewes proposes his solu- 
tion of some “ Problems of Life and Mind.” The fact that a 
writer, heretofore a conspicuous and influential Positivist, 
sets resolutely and enthusiastically to work upon questions, 
which to every true Comtist are forbidden ground, indicates 
a change of front which is very significant,—a change too, we 
believe, which is by no means confined to the author in 
question, but is widely extending among the numerous dis- 
ciples of the school of thought to which he belongs. This 
enthusiastic return to the investigation of such ideas as 
Force, Cause, Freedom, Duty, Infinity, Eternity, is easy to 
be accounted for, if they are felt to spring from our relation 
to some Causality above nature, and so, perchance, to give 

‘us a glimpse of what passes behind the scenes of natural 
phenomena; but the fascination they exert seems to us 
quite inexplicable if they are regarded as mere abstractions, 
which we or our ancestors have derived from sensible expe- 
rience. In referring to the unquenchable passion for meta- 
physical research, Mr. Lewes displays unwonted warmth 
and animation. 


* Vol. II. p. 469. 
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“Tn vain,” he says, “ History points to the unequivocal failure 
of twenty centuries: the metaphysician admits the fact, but 
appeals to History in proof of the persistent passion which no 
failure can dismay : and hence draws confidence in ultimate suc- 
cess. A cause which is vigorous after centuries of defeat is a 
cause baffled but not hopeless, beaten but not subdued. The 
ranks of its army may be thinned, its banners torn and mud- 
stained ; but the indomitable energy breaks out anew, and the 
fight is continued. Nay—instructive fact!—even some great 
captains of Science, while standing on triumphal cars in the pre- 
sence of applauding crowds, are ever and anon seen to cast linger- 
ing glances at those dark avenues of forbidden research, and are 
stung by secret misgivings lest after all those avenues should not 
be issueless, but might some day open on a grander plain. They 
are not quite at ease in the suspicion that other minds confessedly 
of splendid powers can deliberately relinquish the certain glories 
of scientific labour for the nebulous splendours of Metaphysics. 
They are not quite at ease lest what to their unaided vision now 
appears a nebula, may not one day by aided vision resolve itself 
into stars.” * 


For some thirty years, as he tells us, he has incessantly 
laboured to dissuade men from wasting precious energies on 
insoluble problems. Now, however, he has discovered that 
metaphysical problems are not insoluble. It was ignorance 
of the true method of approach that made such questions 
appear inaccessible to the human mind. That true method 
he believes that he has at length discovered. His proposal 
is to leave out of consideration all incalculable data, and by 
so doing to place Metaphysics on the same level with Physics 
as a department of knowledge quite open to intellectual 
research and apprehension. ‘These “incalculable data” are 
such as cannot in the last resort be verified by an appeal to 
actual feeling. Such elements are to be carefully eliminated ; 
they belong not to Metaphysics, but to the sphere which 
Mr. Lewes names Metempirics. It is the latter, and not 
the former, from which Comte should have warned off his 
disciples. 

Our agreement with or dissent from Mr. Lewes must 
mainly turn on the nature of the testimony which is sup- 
posed to be given in Feeling. Is Feeling, in our author’s 
view, the source of any higher information than such as is 
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ultimately derived from sensation? It appears that he does 
in some degree recognize in it an element which transcends 
sensation, inasmuch as it sanctions the belief in an external 
world; but beyond this admission, we cannot discover in 
what way Mr. Lewes’ theory differs essentially from that 
set forth by the sensational school. It is true he makes 
great use of the principle that the modifications of cerebral 
structure inherited from the past give rise to certain imme- 
diate judgments, and so create a sort of intuitive faculty. 
This is, however, only sensationalism after all; the sole 
difference being that the range of experience is no longer 
that of a single lifetime, but extends through the whole 
antecedent history of the human race and its animal pro- 
genitors. 

“The Laws of Thought,” he tells us, “or more accurately the 
Mental Forms are connate and so far @ priori. But they are as 
much part and parcel of Experience as any individual perception, 
judgment or acquired ability can be. All that can be said to 
difference them is that, for the most part, they are parts of the 
Experience of ancestors—the feelings registered in modifications 
of structure, which have been transmitted from parent to child, 
so that 


‘ All experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame.’”* 


There is no doubt much truth in this view ; and had the 
author conjoined with it a recognition of the fact that this 
accumulation and registration of phenomenal knowledge is 
accompanied by and rendered possible by the co-presence 
and development in man’s Feeling of sentiments that indi- 
cate his relation to the Cause of Nature—the consciousness 
of himself as a personal and causal entity and of moral free- 
dom—he would have been truer to his own fundamental 
principle, and would have given to the metaphysical thirst 
that he describes some real satisfaction. As it is, his meta- 
physic is but the corpse of the reality, and for its animating 
spirit we must enter that metempirical sphere which he 
will not recognize. Yet it must be admitted that towards 
the close of this first volume there is evidence that he is not 
without faith in truths other than empirical. In treating 
of the “Place of Sentiment in Philosophy,” he says with 
truth : 
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“We live encompassed by mysteries : we are flooded by influ- 
ences of awe, tenderness and sympathy, which no words can 
adequately express, no theories thoroughly explain. These are 
ultimate facts of Feeling which we simply accept. * * * We can 
give no better reason why we ought to care for the welfare of 
others,—suffering from their sufferings and rejoicing in their 
joys,—than why sugar is sweet to the taste: they are facts of 
the human organism: which facts Psychology and Physiology may 
approximately explain by exhibiting the factors, pointing out the 
observed reactions of the organism under certain conditions : but 
which in a last resort can only be justified by asserting that the 
facts are so. To use Cicero’s pregnant phrase, ‘ Nature has in- 
clined us to love men : and this is the foundation of the Law.’” * 


It will be observed that we have here a statement not 
only of the ultimate character of the sentiment of Benevo- 
lence, but also of an irresoluble belzef that we ought to obey 
this prompting—a belief that confessedly has no discernible 
root in any action of the phenomenal world upon the con- 
sciousness. Taking this important confession in connection 
with the equally important admission by Mr. Spencer that 
the ideas of Force and Cause compel the belief in a trans- 
cendental Causality, may we not fairly say that even extreme 
Evolutionists are already making it apparent that their 
account of nature and humanity, so far from undermining 
the foundations of moral and religious belief, do really pro- 
vide a ground and prepare the way for ethical and theolo- 
gical science? In fixing upon the sentiment of Love, and 
the ideas of Cause and Duty as apparently underived from 
any sensational experience, they indirectly suggest that 
these forms of consciousness arise out of, and so afford access 
to, a deeper source of truth and reality than that which our 
relation to outward nature can supply. 

To sum up results :—We find ourselves necessitated by 
the primary constitution of the mind to refer the life of 
nature to a Cause ; of whose mode of activity our own voli- 
tion affords the only possible interpretation. Assuming, 
then, that the external world is the product of volitional 
energy, we find also that this position precisely agrees with 
the deliverance of the Conscience and the Heart, which in- 
stinctively assert that we are in relation to a Being, whose 
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authority to dispose of our actions we cannot question, and 
from the consciousness of whese sympathy and love we de-~ 
rive unspeakable strength and consolation. On inquiring 
of Science whether her increasing insight into the methods 
and character of external phenomena confirms the d-priort 
idea that they originate in the action of Mind, we learn that 
the theory of Evolution is driven to admit primal adapta- 
tions which are utterly incomprehensible, if they be not the 
work of Intelligence. We learn also that the Cause which 
calls into existence the life of nature must, in all proba- 
bility, intervene at certain seasons with fresh causation, 
otherwise universal death would quench this ever-varied 
miracle of use and beauty so wondrously correlated to our 
faculties and our wants. In the inner experiences of the 
soul, too, we are conscious of the same dependence on His 
imparted energy, and that apart from new life derived from 
Him our existence would lose its dignity, its grandeur, its 
tranquillity and joy. The analogies of Nature, then, do not 
in general contradict but rather confirm the heart’s funda- 
‘mental postulate that the universe is the work of Intelli- 
gence and Love. 

But we must not evade the final question. Are there not 
passages in the records of nature and history which we find 
it hard, if not impossible, to interpret in harmony with the 
attributes of Infinite Power, Intelligence and Love? It would 
be idle to pretend that there are not. ‘They are, it is true, 
felt to be minor exceptions to the general tenor of a testi- 
mony which speaks eloquently of Benevolent Intention ; 
and to many of them the explanation is not far to seek. 
We do not see how it could be competent for any Being, 
however Perfect, to confer genuine Free-will and yet escape 
the contingency of sin and suffering. At the best, it would 
seem that He can only restrict the range of the evil, and at 
length overrule it to good results. As regards sorrow, many 
have already borne witness to its holy mission, and have 
practically shewn that it enriches the soul with graces which 
unceasing and unalloyed comfort could never confer. When 
all these necessary restrictions are allowed for, we still meet 
with an “unexplored remainder” of cases which we cannot 
solve. If Space and its geometrical relations are indepen- 
dent of Divine volition, may there not be intrinsic obstacles 
which preclude the production of a universe in which both 
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uniformity of law shall be preserved, and yet no minimum 
of pain and discord enter? Who can say? Here we fall 
back upon the divine instinct of the soul, which, speaking 
in clearer tones as the heart becomes more pure, emphati- 
cally declares that, whatever be the cause of these apparent 
divergences from the general scheme, whether they arise 
from a benevolent purpose of which we cannot see the 
end, or whether they result from the necessary limitations 
of God's possibilities, assuredly the final explanation will 
involve nothing which will in any way detract from the 
infinite loving-kindness of the Eternal. 


CHARLES B. UPTON. 


VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue chief ecclesiastical interest of the year, so far, centres in the 
attempt of the Archbishops to procure new legislation, avowedly 
in the matter of Ritual, indirectly in the matter of Doctrine, in 
the Church of England. In speaking, however, of the “ Public 
Worship Regulation Bill,” we have to encounter one great diffi- 
culty, namely, that the Bill has already more than once changed 
its entire shape in its passage through the House of Lords, and 
may again suffer transformation, if not more probably rejection, 
at the hands of the House of Commons. Still, the perpetual 
alteration which it has undergone is not without instruction, as 
shewing the various forces which are at work within the Church ; 
and an epitome of the controversies of the last few months well 
deserves permanent record. 

There is, in the first place, no reason why outside critics like 
ourselves should conceal the fact that the primary object of the 
intended legislation is to restrain Ritualistic extravagance. What- 
ever may be the sins of omission committed against the Rubrics 
by Evangelical clergymen, they have been practically condoned 
by the usage of many years ; and we must confess that the High- 
church party have shewn a commendable self-restraint in not 
invoking the terrors of the law against the shortcomings of their 
Low-church brethren. But there can be no doubt that a strong 
feeling has been growing up in the country against the openly 
avowed intention of the Ritualistic party to un-Protestantize the 
Church of England. This is really what they mean, and no less, 
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Their proclamation of the Communion as the central and only 
characteristic act of Christian worship ; their avowal of belief in 
the Real Presence ; their entire abandonment of the commemo- 
rative for the sacrificial theory of the Eucharist, as symbolized in 
the position of the priest at the altar; their advocacy of sacra- 
mental confession ; the torrent of abuse which they utter upon 
every occasion against the English Reformation and its authors, 
are symptoms which cannot be mistaken. Indeed, to do the 
party justice, there is very little that is secret or underhand in 
their proceedings. They do not scruple to shock prejudice and 
to affront opposition by saying what they mean in the plainest 
possible terms. But it is not merely this, but their success in 
propagating their principles, which has excited a deep and reso- 
lute spirit of opposition. The Ritualists themselves say that their 
chief strength lies in the laity. We believe, and the course taken 
by the House of Lords during the last few weeks confirms our 
view, that the contrary is the case. There is a wide-spread con- 
viction among laymen that something must be done, and they 
have called upon the Bishops to do it. The Bishops, on their 
part, feel their position to be a singularly difficult one. If they 
assume the paternal attitude towards their self-willed clergy, their 
remonstrances are laughed to scorn. If they exercise the power 
which the law gives them over unbeneficed clergy, the air re- 
sounds with complaints of tyranny. If they prosecute a bene-. 
ficed clergyman in the ecclesiastical courts, every shift of law is 
resorted to to prolong delay and to increase expense. If they 
succeed in procuring the condemnation of a rebel, he quietly 
disregards the finding of the Court, and his party denounce the 
judgment as bad in law, and the Judges as unworthy of the 
obedience of Christian men. It is not, therefore, wonderful that 
the Bishops, feeling themselves charged by public opinion with 
the administration of the Church, and unwilling to see it gra- 
dually Romanized before their eyes, should have asked the House 
of Lords for new and summary executive powers. 

The principle of the Bill introduced by the two Archbishops, 
expressed in the most general terms, was this. Upon complaint 
by parishioners, the Bishop of the diocese, assisted by assessors, 
was to have power to hear the case, and, if he thought fit, to 
issue a monition prohibiting the practice complained of, which 
monition was to take effect, pending appeal, if any were made, to 
a higher Court. As it was proposed that the hearing before the 
Bishop should be held without the assistance of counsel, the prac- 
tical effect of the measure would have been to place in the hands 
of the Ordinary a summary power of restraining ritual excesses 
or of correcting ritual shortcomings. But never did any Bill 
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undergo so many and such vital changes as this. Three parish- 
ioners were substituted for the one to whom the power of com- 
plaint was originally given. The Bishop’s Chancellor, not being 
a clergyman,—or in case he is in orders, a barrister of a 
certain standing,—took the place of the Court of Assessors. 
Still the power of summary monition remained, enforced by 
sharp penalties against obstinate disobedience. But two things 
shewed themselves very clearly in the various debates in the 
House of Lords: first, a resolution to do something, coupled 
with great perplexity as to what it was advisable to do; and, 
secondly, an unwillingness to increase the arbitrary power of the 
Bishops. The result was, that Lord Shaftesbury came down with 
a revolutionary amendment, completely changing the whole cha- 
racter of the Bill. There is to be a single Judge, with a salary 
of not more than £3000 a year, appointed by the two Arch- 
bishops, who is to take cognizance of these cases, holding his 
court upon the spot where the alleged offence has been committed, 
like a Judge of Assize when sitting upon an election petition. 
The principle of monition disappears from the Bill, but complaint 
is made in the first instance to the Bishop, who exercises his dis- 
cretion as to allowing the matter to proceed, and if he refuses 
must state his reasons in writing. Bishops are to decide only 
upon cases referred to them by consent. From the new Judge 
an appeal lies directly to the Supreme Court, and it is anticipated 
that the delays which have disgraced ecclesiastical litigation, as 
well as part of its enormous cost, will be done away with. Some 
protection is afforded to incumbents by the fact that complainants 
are obliged to give security for costs to the amount of £100. 
Such, in general terms, is the shape in which the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill has emerged from Committee in the House of 
Lords : what the Commons will make of it we do not venture to 
predict. 

To any one who is familiar with the course which legislation 
takes in England, the fact that the Bill should have survived 
such changes sufficiently proves how strong was the feeling in 
the House of Lords that some measure of repression was necessary. 
This feeling was undoubtedly increased by the imprudently bold 
attitude of the High-church party, who, by the mouth of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Earl Beauchamp, Earl Nelson and others, 
demanded that any action of this kind should take its rise in, or 
at least be submitted to, the judgment of Convocation. But this 
was much more than Lords Salisbury, Cairns and Selborne—who 
are statesmen as well as Churchmen—could possibly hear without 
strong remonstrance. A petition from 800 clergymen, presented 
by the Duke of Marlborough with a foolish speech, in which 
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he declared that his clients were ready to secede if Parliament 
assumed to legislate for the Church without the concurrence of 
Convocation, deepened the anti-ritual feeling. In the mean 
time, as the Convocations of both provinces happened to be 
sitting, the Archbishops thought it only decent and fair to ask 
for their opinion upon the Bill. The response was not very en- 
couraging. The Lower House of Canterbury appointed a com- 
mittee, which after a few days presented a report suggesting all 
manner of amendments to the Bill, and finishing up by deeply 
regretting “that even with these amendments they are unable to 
recommend legislation in the manner proposed in the Bill.” The 
answer of the Convocation of York may be best summed up in 
the fact, that a motion of thanks to the Primate and general 
approval of the Bill, made by the Dean of Carlisle, was lost by 
22 votes to 15. 

The clerical feeling against the Bill is indeed very strong. 
Putting the extreme Ritualists on one side, the High-church 
clergy not only dread its restrictive effect upon. their own practice, 
but are deeply and conscientiously—though, as we think, quite 
illogically—opposed to any legislation for the Church except by 
the Church. The Low-churchmen, who have not largely petitioned 
in favour of the Bill, are not without their fears lest the power 
of the new Court should be turned, in the way of reprisal, against 
themselves. If a Ritualist is to be prosecuted for the eastward 
position, why not an Evangelical for the disuse of daily prayer ? 
Under these circumstances there has been the crop of “ declara- 
tions,” signed by the clergy, which always make their appearance 
at a time of ecclesiastical excitement. One which takes its rise 
from the notorious Church of All Saints’, Margaret Street, and 
which has the written approval of the Bishop of Lincoln, not 
only demands that Convocation should be consulted, but utters 
the ominous word “disruption.” The signatures to this, though 
chiefly those of men identified with the “Extreme Right” of 
Anglicanism, include those of the Deans of St. Paul’s and of 
Manchester, Canons Bright and Gregory, and Archdeacon Deni- 
son. Another declaration, to which have been appended a much 
larger number of names of men belonging to many sections of 
the Church, is as follows : 

“We, the undersigned Priests of the Church of England, desire to 
express our solemn conviction that any attempt to enforce a rigid 
uniformity in the performance of divine worship would tend rather 
to confusion than to the peace of the Church and the edification of 
the flocks committed to our charge. 

“Further, we desire to submit that it is expedient, in order to allay 
existing dissensions, that a canon should be enacted, or other steps 
taken, to protect clergymen from interference in respect of the position 
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which they may conscientiously feel it their duty to take at the holy 
table during the Communion Service ; and that some liberty may 
likewise be conceded for the adoption of a distinctive Eucharistic 
dress, and of other ornaments and forms not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Church of England, at early celebrations, or under such 
other limitations as Convocation may think fit to recommend, in cases 
where the minister and the congregation may desire the same.” 


This declaration, moderate in spirit and in language, opens a 
very important question. Are the Bishops and their creation, 
the new Judge, to enforce the Rubrics indiscriminately? If so, 
will not this attempt to make the spiritual garments of the 16th 
century fit the needs of the 19th result in an intolerable tyranny ? 
Who will be safe under such a regime? And must not the result 
be one with which public opinion will be unanimously dissatisfied ? 
It was to meet this difficulty that, on the 29th April, while the 
Bill was yet in its first form, Archdeacon Chapman presented to 
the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury the following 
gravamen et reformandum: 


“That whereas, the ancient laws of the Church of England, by 
which the services in our parish churches were designed to be regu- 
lated, have, by the progress of time, by disuse, and by conflicting 
decisions of the law courts, become so uncertain in their expression 
and administration that both clergy and laity are grievously perplexed 
as to what is and what is not lawful: 

* And whereas, it is now proposed to establish a multitude of new 
courts for the more speedy enforcement of these uncertain laws: 

“The undersigned humbly submitteth to the wisdom of the fathers 
of the Church that the time is now come for an open and hong 
recognition of the fact that the ancient laws on this subject are inade- 
quate to the needs of the Church of to-day, and that a new promulga- 
tion of ordinances or rubrics for the regulation of the ritual of the 
Church is imperatively required in the interests of the clergy and laity 
alike : 

“ Wherefore (reformandum), the undersigned humbly prayeth that 
your right reverend house will take steps to re-edit the laws of the 
Church which relate to the conduct of divine service in our churches, 
not on a narrowed basis for the benefit of any one party, but in the 
spirit of a wise and charitable concordat between the various schools 
of thought which now exist in the Church, so that, by enlarging the 
boundaries of the law if need be, and by a clear definition of its limits, 
the consciences of the clergy may be enlightened and relieved, and 
the transgressions of the self-willed be restrained : 

“ And this prayer the undersigned humbly submits, in the belief 
that there will be less danger to the Church of England through a 
speedy reformation of these laws once for all, under the promised 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, than in the continuance of those inter- 
necine hostilities which are now impairing the life of the Church.” 


Tt is needless to say that so wise and charitable a proposition 
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as this was allowed to fall to the ground without notice. But 
another move in the same direction was made by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. He proposed to constitute a kind of ecclesiastical 
neutral ground by enumerating a number of particulars in regard 
to which it should not be lawful to take proceedings under the 
Bill. We give the clause in his own words : 


“Clause to follow Clause 22: 
“ And whereas with regard to the following acts relating to public 
worship in the Church of England, namely, 
“1, The side of the table at which the minister ought to stand 
during the prayer of consecration in the Communion Service ; 
“9. The use of the words of administration of the Holy Communion 
otherwise than separately to each communicant ; 
“3. The use of hymns during Divine Service ; 
“4, The celebration of Holy Communion during the time of Eve- 
ning Service ; 
“5, The preaching of sermons otherwise than as a part of the 
Communion Service ; 
“6, The daily use of the Morning and Evening Service; 
“7, The use of the Commination Service, 
doubts having been entertained as to the construction of the rubrics 
applicable to some of such matters, and it is not desirable that the 
clergy and laity of the said Church should be disquieted by litigation 
as to any of such matters, be it enacted, that no proceedings shall be 
taken under the provisions of this Act on account of snch matters, or 
any of them; provided that as regards hymns the hymns used shall 
not have been prohibited by the ordinary, and shall not be used at a 
time prohibited by the ordinary; and that as regards daily Morning 
d Evening Service, this enactment shall not apply in any case in 
ich the ordinary shall have directed daily service to be used in any 
particular Church.” 


This clause, which had the powerful support of the Lord 
Chancellor, was to have been brought forward by its author on 
the evening of the 15th June, when Earl Stanhope proposed to 
add an eighth item, “The use of the Athanasian Creed.” But 
it was quite clear, before the time arrived, that the proposition 
would excite many more animosities than it would allay. The 
fact is, that it calls upon each party to give up what it considers 
essential. The Low-churchmen will not admit the northward 
position ; for it changes the Communion into a sacrifice, and 
makes the officiating minister a priest. The High-churchmen 
will not yield either the disuse of daily service or evening com- 
munion, much less liberty in reading the Athanasian Creed. So 
the Bishop had no alternative but to withdraw his amendment, 
or for its sake to imperil the passing of any Bill at all. He 
chose the former course—whether wisely or not, time will shew. 

What will happen when the Bill reaches the House of Com- 
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mons it is impossible to say. The Ritualists are furious, and, if 
report speaks truly, willing to enter into any political combina- 
tion to throw out the Bill or to render it harmless. It seems 
certain that the Bill is not to make its appearance in the Com- 
mons as a Government measure ; while Mr. Disraeli speaks omi- 
nously, in this very connection, of the weight of business which 
still remains to be done, and the difficulty of finding time to do 
it. On the other hand, report says that the Archbishop has not 
succeeded in inducing any private Member to undertake the deli- 
cate and invidious task ; though even if he had, its execution, 
without the assistance of the Government, would be hopeless. 
In the mean time, things appear at the last moment to have taken 
a turn in favour of the High-church party. The Lord Chancellor 
has made the important announcement that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had resolved to issue Letters of Business to Convocation, 
authorizing that body “to consider the subject matters” of the 
report of its own Committee on “Alteration of the Rubrics.” 
This Lord Cairns represented as “a matter of course ;’ and im- 
plicitly laid the blame of delay since 1871, or 1872, on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had not earlier made the neces- 
sary application. At the same time the Bishop of London intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords, which was read a first time, 
the object of which was “to give the Queen in Council power to 
give effect to schemes which had been recommended by Convo- 
cation—those schemes having been laid before Parliament, and 
not objected to.” We can do no more than record these latest 
changes in the ecclesiastical situation ; except to say that Parlia- 
ment is not likely to acquiesce in any measure which proposes 
to lessen its power and liberty of ecclesiastical legislation, and 
that the Church at large will certainly not be content with the 
decisions of an unreformed and still divided Convocation. 

Of the Archbishop’s Bill itself we have as yet said nothing, and 
indeed can hardly form a judgment upon it until it assumes its 
final shape. The obvious objection to it from the Broad-church 
side is, that it must tend to limit the comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England, and lessen the number of types of doctrine 
and practice which at present have a legal foothold within her. 
But from the free Nonconformist point of view, this objection 
hardly holds. The Church of England is an institution enjoying 
a national position and certain well-defined advantages on con- 
dition of obedience to the law. The allegation against the parties 
on whom the weight of this new legislation will fall is, that they 
have transgressed the law, and the only object of the Bill is to 
provide a cheaper and surer mode of enforcing the restrictions 
which exist, and which, until the State makes a fresh concordat 
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with the Church, are the conditions of their union. We repeat 
what we have often said before, that we have no wish to see the 
extension of a merely permissive and illicit comprehension. If 
the Church is to be widened at all, an object which we have 
greatly at heart, let it be by the frank revision and reform of her 
liturgy, her creeds and her rubrics. With this desire, we heartily 
support the wise proposition of Archdeacon Chapman, and are 
ready to adopt in principle, if not in all its details, the dropped 
amendment of Bishop Magee. But as long as the law is what 
it is, we would have it honestly and impartially put in force, and 
not the less if the result of the process is to drive into secession 
or a truer church alliance those who are industriously spreading 
Roman ideas and practices in a communion which owes its exist- 
ence to a revolt against Rome. 

Under these circumstances the ritual prosecutions “ drag their 
slow length along” without exciting any great attention. A new 
suit has heen commenced by the Bishop of London against Mr. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s. The proceedings of Archdeacon 
Philpotts against the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, for erecting 
in the cathedral, without a faculty, a reredos containing “ graven 
images,” have resulted in a very remarkable judgment pronounced 
by Mr. Justice Keating as the Bishop’s Assessor. He affirmed 
the Bishop’s jurisdiction, which had been disputed ; declared the 
images clearly illegal; and refused to suffer his opinion to be 
affected by the fact that they were only in alto relievo. Upon 
this the Bishop ordered the removal of the reredos, and the sub- 
stitution of the Ten Commandments in its place. It is needless 
to say that this judgment, which if sustained would necessitate 
the destruction of a large part of the church restoration effected 
during the last fifty years, has excited much surprise and some 
indignation. No doubt the indignation would be greater than it 
is, but for the fact that the Dean and Chapter have taken the 
case to a higher court, the decision of which is still awaited. 

It is not without satisfaction that we record the fact that the 
conscience of men in high places of the Church shews signs of 
waking up on the subject of the sale of livings. In a very able 
speech, in which however he went out of his way to throw unde- 
served ridicule upon Dissenting methods of electing ministers, 
the Bishop of Peterborough has called the attention of the House 
of Lords to the subject, and obtained the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider it. If, to those who have long lamented the 
scandals of the present system, this seems but a small step to 
have taken, let them remember that it is at all events the first in 
the right direction. 

Perhaps a more practical proceeding is that of the Bishop 
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of Lincoln, who, however narrow and obstinate his Anglican 
ecclesiasticism, is nevertheless a brave and a sincere man. The 
advowson of Great Coates, in the diocese of Lincoln, was pur- 
chased from the owner, in 1859, by the Rev. Mr. Walsh, a cler- 
gyman of the diocese of Rochester, who, upon the avoidance of 
the living in 1870, presented himself. The Bishop upon this 
refused his institution, writing to Mr. Walsh “to the effect that 
he was legally advised that he might refuse to institute him ; and 
as he was satisfied that he morally ought to decline, believing, as 
it appeared to him, that the transaction was really, if not legally, 
simoniacal, he should refuse to admit him.” We do not venture 
an opinion upon the merits of the case, which is now involved in 
a labyrinth of legal proceedings ; but it is very refreshing to find 
that there is a Bishop who thinks that he has anything to do 
with simony except to wink at it with both eyes. 

The Episcopal Bench is about to lose at once its oldest and its 
ablest member in the resignation of Bishop Thirlwall, of St. 
David’s. His services to historical literature do not need to be 
recalled to the memory of any reader of these pages ; but it is 
perhaps more appropriate to note in this place how the liberal 
tendencies of thought which induced him, at an early period of 
his life, to select for translation Schleiermacher’s Essay on the 
Gospel of Luke, did not forsake him on his elevation to a chief 
place in the Church. His reproof of the unfair treatment which 
Bishop Colenso received from the Bishops of the South African 
Church, and his criticism upon the famous Oxford Declaration 
that the Bible “ not only contains, but is, the Word of God,” were 
services to religious truth and justice such as no other living 
Bishop has rendered, and which were all the more effectual from 
the overpowering weight of his ability and his character.—Mean- 
while, another Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown has been con- 
secrated, in the person of the Rev. W. W. Jones, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Rector of Summertown. Before the 
consecration, he and the Archbishop of Canterbury had a trans- 
action about the oath of obedience which the Colonial had to 
make to the Anglican Metropolitan, and which, by a document 
duly signed and sealed beforehand, was declared to mean just as 
little as the canons of the South African Church might allow. If 
the two Metropolitans are satisfied, it is certainly not necessary 
for a Nonconformist critic to complain ; though whether an ela- 
borate process of declaring that an oath which is about to be 
taken does not mean what its words convey tends to edification, 
may fairly be doubted.—So likewise the new Bishop of Mada- 
gascar, the Rev. Robert Kestell Kestell-Cornish, M.A., has been 
consecrated at Edinburgh by the Bishop of Brechin, assisted by 
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the Bishops of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow, and at the 
request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who thus delegates to 
his Scottish Episcopal brethren a task which Her Majesty, as 
Head of the English Church, will not allow him to perform him- 
self. Whether it was worth while thus to fly in the face of 
constituted authorities, for the sake of annoying the Congrega- 
tionalists, by sending out a Bishop to trouble their work in 
Madagascar, is a question for Dr. Tait to settle for himself. But 
it ought to be recollected in his favour by the High-churchmen 
when next they reproach him with unmitigated Erastianism. 

The Synod of the disestablished Irish Church has been revis- 
ing the Prayer-book to some effect. A motion for striking out 
the name of the Athanasian Creed, excising the damnatory clauses, 
and confining its use to three days of the Christian year, namely, 
Christmas-day, Easter Sunday and Whit-Sunday, was carried by 
113 clergy and 122 laity, against 35 clerical and 25 lay votes. 
In the minority we regret to see the names of the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of Derry. Four other Bishops voted in 
the majority. The vote, which we believe is not final, but sub- 
ject to contirmation in 1875, is said to be due to the influence of 
the laity, who are very recalcitrant against the rule of the Synod 
which requires a majority of two-thirds before any change can be 
effected, and who were resolved to demand its abrogation had not 
this concession been made to them by the clergy. The conces- 
sion, it seems, has borne its desired fruit : at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Synod the abolition of the two-thirds’ rule was proposed, 
and rejected by a large majority. It seems ungracious even to 
criticise so great a deference paid to truth and charity as is in- 
volved in the omission of the traditional name of the Quicungue 
Vult, and the cutting out of its damnatory clauses ; but the revi- 
sionists have certainly placed themselves in an illogical position 
by retaining the Creed in its unmutilated shape in another part 
of the Prayer-book, while printing it as altered in the Order for 
Morning Prayer. Their opponents have already thrown at them 
the obvious scoff that the new Irish Church retains a confession 
of faith which it dare not openly teach. 

The present session of Parliament has also been one of great 
importance for the Church of Scotland. Whoever has any ac- 
quaintance with the recent history of that Church must be aware 
of the great part played in it by the question of patronage. The 
right of lay patronage has always been more restricted in it than 
in the Church of England ; and the attempt to have it still fur- 
ther limited, in the interest of the congregations, led to the Dis- 
ruption of 1843, and the foundation of the Free Church. It is 
not necessary in this place to go into the details of that famous 
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quarrel ; it is enough to say that, after the separation of the two 
Churches was irrevocable, an Act of Parliament, commonly known 
as Lord Aberdeen’s Act, by which the law of the Church has 
subsequently been defined, gave congregations a distinct right of 
objecting to an unfit or unacceptable presentee, and permitted 
them to adduce evidence in support of their objections before the 
Church courts, with which the final decision of the case rested. 
The result of this legislation has been that the exercise of lay 
patronage has practically fallen very much into abeyance. When 
a vacancy has occurred, the congregation has frequently been 
consulted by the patron. The Crown, which is patron of almost 
one-third of all the Scotch livings, has adopted this course. In 
a case of which we happen to know something, that of a living 
in the north of Scotland, valuable above the average, and confer- 
ring a certain ecclesiastic precedence upon its occupant, this was 
done not long ago. The local Church magnates were told that 
if, within a given period of a few weeks, they could make up their 
minds to a unanimous choice, their nominee would be accepted 
by the Home Secretary. The congregation was a large one, and 
not accustomed to this kind of action; but under the gentle 
pressure of the limit of time thus marked out for them, they 
accomplished their task without difficulty. We understand that 
many of the large owners of Church property in Scotland have 
habitually acted in the same conciliatory way, and notably the 
Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Fife. 
The Duke of Argyll indeed openly stated in his place in the 
House of Lords not long ago, with reference to a vacant charge 
in the Vale of Leven, that he could not possibly present to the 
living any person whom he chose, and that the only course open 
to him was to consult the congregation. 

Other circumstances have combined to relax the hold of patrons 
upon their right of presentation, much more than has been the 
case in England. First, the property is not saleable. A next 
presentation is not saleable at all, and an advowson only in con- 
nection with the landed estate to which it is attached. Even so 
(such at least is the result of private inquiry into the subject) a 
right of presentation is hardly looked upon as adding substan- 
tially to the value of the property. Then the position of the 
clergy is not what it is in England. They rise much more from 
the ranks. ‘They are the sons of farmers and tradesmen, some- 
times of merchants and professional men. But they are not, as 
is often the case here, connected with the patrons by family ties. 
The patrons indeed are frequently members of the Episcopal 
Church; and if it were not so, the livings are not valuable enough 
to make an acceptable provision for younger sons and nephews, 
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Formerly it was common enough for young ministers to seek 
preferment by becoming tutor in the family of some patron; but 
this, too, is now a relic of past times. It is obvious that a right 
which has no money value, either direct or indirect, and which 
cannot even be exercised at the will of its possessor, is likely to 
be resigned without much reluctance. 

The Duke of Richmond, therefore, as Lord President of the 
Council, but also in his capacity as a great Scottish proprietor 
and Church patron, has introduced a Bill into the House of Lords 
for the abolition of lay patronage, which has also received the 
warm support of the Duke of Argyll. It provides that the 
patrons shall receive, in compensation for the surrender of this 
right, one year’s income of the living, though by whom this sum 
is to be paid is at present uncertain. A more important thing is 
the body of persons to whom the right is to be transferred. As 
the Bill originally stood, it was the male communicants. To 
these, the Duke of Argyll has now succeeded in adding the con- 
gregations, other than the communicants, leaving it to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church to define the franchise. If the usage 
in what are called the qguoad sacra parishes (which at present 
elect their own ministers) be taken as a precedent, it will proba- 
bly rest with seat-holders of full age and a year’s standing. This 
is the shape in which the Bill has virtually passed, the House of 
Lords, after having encountered singularly little opposition. The 
Ear] of Selkirk objected to it on purely conservative and antiqua- 
rian grounds ; the Earl of Dalhousie, from the Free Church point 
of view ; but neither succeeded in raising any substantial obstacle 
to its progress. 

At the same time, the question is not unencumbered with at 
least theoretical difficulty. To put the election of ministers of 
the parish into the hands of the communicants or even worship- 
ers at only one of several churches within the limits of the 
parish, seems to be at once to reduce the National Church to the 
level of a sect. It is no longer even in theory the Church of 
the people, but only of a portion of the people. But in that 
case why suffer it to retain possession of endowments which are 
national in their character? We need say nothing now of the 
gross religious and political impropriety involved in the proposed 
return to a sacramental franchise ; for that limitation is, we hope, 
finally struck out of the Bill. But how can the nominee of a 
particular section of Presbyterian worshipers in any parish be in 
any sense the minister of the parish? The Duke of Argyll, who 
has taken up this measure with great eagerness, but in a curiously 
narrow spirit, declaims almost furiously against putting the power 
of electing ministers of the Church in the hands of the Church’s 
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enemies. The reply is obvious. If he is afraid to trust the 
Church to the people, let him give up all pretence of treating it 
‘as the Church of the people. Whatever be the practical difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies of a National Church, it cannot abandon 
this position in theory. There were peers who clearly saw this, and 
moved that the election of parish ministers be transferred to all 
ratepayers, being Protestants. But all amendments for widening 
the franchise were almost contemptuously rejected ; and the Bill 
goes down, with this fatal limitation upon it, to the House of 
Commons. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which has 
just been holding its annual session, has accepted the Bill with 
gratitude. The only amendment which that venerable body has 
suggested is the extension of the power of electing a minister to 
female communicants. Other amendments, with a view of remov- 
ing the anomalies above pointed out, and of preserving the Na- 
tional character of the Church, were, as in the House of Lords, 
rejected by large majorities. Not so, however, with the rival 
Synod of the Free Church. They are righteously indignant that 
the Church of Scotland should acquire by peaceful process of law 
a right which they themselves won by revolt and secession. They 
cannot endure that their ancient rival should be purged of abuses 
which it is their own raison @étre to declare intolerable. The 
fact is, that they feel this measure to be a blow directed against 
themselves. The Free Church contains two parties : one, with no 
theoretical objection to establishments, provided that the rights 
of congregations are respected, and therefore not unwilling to be 
re-united with the Kirk upon fitting conditions ; the other, volun- 
tary in principle, and looking towards amalgamation with the 
United Presbyterian Church. What will be the effect of this 
measure, if ever it becomes law, it is impossible to say ; but it is 
not uncharitable to surmise that it is designed by some of its 
supporters to have the effect of breaking up the Free Church 
altogether. In that case, it is supposed that a number of Free 
Church congregations will find their way back to the Establish- 
ment, while a number more will join with the United Presbyte- 
rians in forming a strong Dissenting body. The unanimity of 
doctrinal conviction which prevails in Scottish Presbyterian 
churches will of course facilitate such a change ; but, on the other 
hand, it will be rendered very difficult of accomplishment by the 
existence of a double ecclesiastical organization in every parish, 
often in excess of the wants of the people, and involving many 
private and personal interests. We shall very eagerly watch the 
issue of these events, not only on their own account, but because 
they may form a precedent for ecclesiastical change in England. 
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If it is found possible across the border to transfer the revenues 
of the National Church to a sect, it will shew that, in the opi- 
nion of some persons in positions of influence, it would be neither 
inexpedient nor impossible to do the same here. 

Two other matters brought before the General Assembly de- 
mand a word of record. One is the admission, at their own 
request, of Mr. Knight, of Dundee, and his congregation, into 
the Established Church. <A party in the Assembly was anxious 
to postpone his admission for a year, in order to give opportunity 
for inquiry into Mr. Knight’s articles in the Contemporary Re- 
view, and perhaps in the hope that the application, once put 
aside, would not be renewed ; and the committee appointed to 
report upon the subject actually recommended this course. But 
their advice was rejected by a very large majority, and Mr. Knight, 
having since signed the Confession of Faith and received due - 
recognition from the Dundee Presbytery, is now a member of 
the Established Church. The signature of the Confession is a 
matter for Mr. Knight’s own conscience, with which no one else 
has anything to do; but we do not believe that he has entered 
into any compact of silence with tongue or pen, and when again 
he speaks his whole mind on disputed topics of theology or philo- 
sophy, he will find out whether or not the Established can afford 
to be more tolerant than the Free Kirk of Scotland. Another 
singular and significant event is the gift of £500,000 to the 
Church of Scotland, by Mr. James Baird, of Auchmeddan, one 
of the great ironmasters who bear that well-known name. This 
large sum has been put into trust by the donor for the furtherance 
of purposes which may be described as distinctly orthodox, and 
the trustees have been selected by himself. The Church, there- 
fore, in its courts or by its officials, knows nothing of the gift, 
and has no control over its application. The subject was, how- 
ever, brought before the Assembly in. what are technically called 
“overtures” from the Presbyteries of Paisley and Lauder, the 
former of which we copy. 


“Whereas a sum of £500,000 has been paid over to certain trustees 
by James Baird, Esq., of Auchmeddan, to be by them expended on 
certain objects specified in a deed of trust executed by the donor on 
the 24th day of July, 1873: and whereas, among other objects, it is 
provided by the said deed in particular that the trust funds, so far as 
they are given to augment the stipends of ministers of parishes, or to 
support endowed territorial work, shall be dispensed im accordance 
with certain principles fully set forth by the donor, but which have 
not been hitherto adopted by the Church; as, for example, the prin- 
ciple that a body of trustees appointed by a private individual, and 
officially unknown to the constituted Courts of the Church, is hence- 
forth in carrying out the objects of the trust, to exercise functions of 
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superintendence of the ministerial conduct of the clergy in discharge 
of the duties of their office, and especially in their preaching of the 
Word, ordering of public worship, and visiting of their parishes and 
flocks, all of which superintendence belongs properly and solely to 
the constituted Courts of this Church: and whereas it is implied in 
the said deed, that the donations to be granted to the ministers of the 
smaller livings in the Church are to be granted on the distinct condi- 
tion that a right ef superintendence over their professional conduct 
and ministerial work is admitted to belong to these trustees so ap- 
pointed and officially unknown to the constituted Courts of the Church: 
and that the stipends or donations shall be given year by year so long 
as the said trustees are satisfied that the gospel is ‘sincerely believed 
and faithfully preached by the recipients, and may at any time be 
withdrawn by the givers at their absolute discretion, without any 
gence inquiry or any official judgment in the matter by the Church 
ourts : 

“Tt is humbly overtured to the venerable the General Assembly by 
the Presbytery of Paisley that, in thanking Mr. Baird for his munifi- 
cent gift, while they acknowledge the goodness of his intentions in all 
that he proposes in the aforesaid trust-deed, and declare that they will 
thankfully receive such moneys as may be coe by his trustees for 
the purpose of erecting and endowing churches, and for other lawful 
purposes named in the trust-deed, the Assembly request the donor to 
modify the conditions of the trust-deed, so as to be in keeping with 
the constitution of the Church.” 


Upon this the General Assembly, by a majority of 129 votes to 
59, declined to take action. No copy of the trust-deed was ap- 
pended to the Paisley overture, and therefore, it was ruled, the 
House could know nothing about that document. A finer eccle- 
siastical illustration of the proverb, that none are so blind as those 
who won’t see, could not be wished for. “ It amounts,” as The 
Scotsman acutely remarks, “ to nothing less than this—that enor- 
mous endowments may be given in perpetuity to be divided 
among the ministers of a Church according to certain rules laid 
down by a private individual, or rather according to the more or 
less shifting opinions and judgments of certain other persons, 
and the Church is to have no knowledge of and consequently no 
control over the matter.” In other words, a Presbyterian Church 
has suffered itself to be bribed by a gift of half-a-million of money 
into the admission of a precedent fatal to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Presbyterianism. 
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Ir is a generally recognized fact (though I know not by 
whom it has been plainly stated save by Mr. Lecky), that 
“every System of Law is at the same time a System of 
Education.” Perhaps it would be the truest view to take 
of such systems, especially those of Criminal Law, that 
they form not so much machinery for the punishment and 
repression of crime, as moulds into which the moral feeling 
of the masses is destined to run. It would be superfluous to 
demonstrate by examples which must occur to every reader 
how uniformly it follows that where the penalties attached 
to any class of offence are trivial, there it will in common 
opinion be lightly blamed; and where the penalties are 
heavy, there it will be regarded as heinous ; and how surely, 
also, laws conferring privileges or inflicting disabilities on 
any class, race or sex, serve to educate public feeling to 
respect the privileged, or despise the disabled. Law is, in 
short, to the feeble and vacillating consciences of the mul- 
titude, what an 6drgan is to the voices of an untrained 
congregation. The mighty instrument drowns the discords 
at first, and after a time nearly every singer pitches his 
voice to its guidance, and swells the chorus on the same 
note. 

If these remarks be almost truisms as regard the systems 
of human jurisprudence, they have still greater force as 
regards that kind of Law which we name Religion,—which 
deals with inward feelings as well as outward conduct, and 
rests its authority upon infinite sanctions and penalties, 
Visitors to America are wont to descant with astonishment 
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on the striking variety of character and manners discern- 
ible between the cognate races inhabiting Canada and the 
United States, and find it difficult to ascribe them to their 
origin in the seemingly slight differences between the poli- 
tical system of the Federal Republic and the Home-ruled 
Dominion. But the consequences of shades of variation 
far more slight than these in rival Churches may be traced 
Gif we but look for them) still deeper down in the cha- 
racter of their disciples than any political influences can 
possibly descend. Rochefoucauld says that the atmosphere 
of the country in which we were born hangs for ever over 
our heads and hearts. Much more truly might he have 
said that the hues of the church windows through which 
we first look upon the world, colour it ever after for our 
eyes, even till they are dimmed by death. Of course there 
should in all such reflections be kept clearly in mind the 
fact that, just as an emigrant would incline to choose the Re- 
public for his future country if he were already a Republican, 
and the Dominion if he were a Conservative, so the natural 
proclivities of a man towards religious independence or reli- 
gious submission, towards a spiritual worship or towards a 
“histrionic” service, have much to do with his seleetion of 
a Church, whenever such a selection is actually made. But 
/as ninety-nine persons out of a hundred remain all their 
days in the Church in which they have happened to be 
born and educated, the assumption that.a man’s idiosyneracy 
is accountable for his creed is obviously more often erro- 
neous than the converse one, that a man’s creed must be 
charged with determining in large measure his character 
and feelings. 

Again, the share which religion takes in the lives of dif- 
ferent individuals is of course wholly diverse ; and while 
with one it seems superficial in its influence as the light 
summer shower, with another it saturates the whole soul, 
and percolates to the uttermost fibres of the heart. Yet 
even if a man’s creed fail to sink below the surface of his 
moral nature, it seldom happens but that it colours very 
importantly his intellectual view. The relative proportions 
in which Christian ideas have moulded the philosophy, and 
Christian precepts have directed the conduct, of the nations, 
since they were alike promulgated on the same authority, 
would form a curious, if somewhat mournful, inquiry. How 
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difficult it is either to shake off the thraldom of a false idea, 
or to submit to the light and easy yoke of a practical lesson 
most divinely true, is a fact of which most of us, unhappily, 
possess personal experience. 

An interesting psychological study, and one tending much 
to dispel our prejudices, would be an exhaustive survey of 
the various religious parties amongst us, with such reference 
of their more subtle traits of character to their acknowledged 
doctrines as should enable us to understand how it comes 
to pass that practices and opinions, often seemingly erratic 
and unaccountable, follow naturally from premisses against 
which it has not occurred to us to take exception. Such a 
study as this, however, cannot be prosecuted with advantage 
as regards any of the newer phases of faith, such as the 
Broad Church within the pale of orthodoxy or of Theism 
outside of it, norin any case where there has not been time 
for the new variety of mental flower to bear seed after its kind. 
It is never early in the day that a convert manifests the 
real results of his creed. Like the native of a hot country 
visiting a cold one, he is scarcely sensible to the first winter's 
frost, or, vice versd, if he have quitted the frigid zone, to the 
first summer's warmth. Persons who have recently changed 
their creeds, having their whole minds absorbed by rival 
dogmas, are usually in a state of abnormal mental tension, 
and imagine that they can do better justice to their new 
faith than has ever been rendered to it by those whom 
custom -has dulled to its excellences and to the vivid con- 
trasts it affords to opposite error. The result is generally 
an attempt (often stigmatized as presumptuous, but really 
conscientious, and indeed unavoidable) to become imme- 
diately teachers of a lesson of which they have not yet 
spelled the syllables. Nothing can be more.unfair to any 
church than to take such hot-headed utterances of erratic 
converts as genuine expressions of its principles. Months 
and years must pass away, every phase of heart and intel- 
lect be successively and thoroughly exposed to the new light | 
and air, before a man can even approximately represent the | 
results of his creed, assuming (enormous assumption !) that 
he is morally loyal to it from the first hour of its adoption. 
Nay, if the whole truth must be said, it may be doubted / 
whether a creed adopted never so thoroughly by both heart 
and mind in manhood, ever absolutely covers the ground, 
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‘leaving no stunted brushwood or rank-growing weeds to tell 
of the seed sown there in childhood. Nothing but such a 
fire as we are told often leaves the forest of the West a 
charred and blackened desert, out of which a wholly new 
flora arises, would suffice to kill all the plants of thought 
and feeling which obtain possession of the minds of men in 
youth ; and to such a conflagration, short of madness, we 
are never subjected. The consequence is, that it is only 
those who have both been educated in a given creed, and 
then in mature years have deliberately re-considered and 
ratified their acceptance of it, who can afford us types of 
the manner of man which that creed is qualified to create. 
The Protestant retains habits of private judgment and of a 
certain independent form of piety after he has been for half 


a lifetime an obedient son of the Roman Church; and the 


Catholic, while he flings off the visible’ fetters which en- 
chained his will and intellect, retains to the end of his days 
the scars of them on his soul in a perceptible distrust of 
personal experience, and a tendency to look on all things 
connected with religion from the priestly point of view of 
spiritual expediency, rather than of simple uprightness and 
veracity. Even if the larger features of the character seem 
altogether moulded anew, there will remain details of taste 
and feeling unaffected to the last by the supposed thorough 
conversion ; and, as Nannk, the great prophet of the Sikhs, 
renounced every error of Hindoo idolatry and polytheism, 


“ but to his dying day held it an atrocious crime to eat of the 


flesh of a cow, so in most unexpected nooks and corners of 
every convert’s mind will be found relics of superstitions— 
boulders left by the glaciers which covered the surface at 
an earlier epoch. ; 

In truth, as human nature itself is only developed in 
society, and man is scarcely man unless he have associated 
with men, and among men developed his intellect, his moral 
sense and his affections, so for the full and healthful growth 
also of the religious part of humanity it is necessary that 
there should be society, that a man should not hold his faith 
isolated and alone, or even in the bounds of a very narrow 
sect. The thousand influences which arise from the parti- 
cipation in the devout thoughts and pious feelings of a 
variety of minds and hearts, are indispensable to ripen the 
seed of religion even in the most powerful natures, and no 
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individual can be truly said to represent any creed till there 
are hundreds who share it with him. Isolation in religion 
is not wholly an evil; it brings with it, indeed, many deep 
lessons and strengthening exercises ; but it has certainly the 
result of leaving the persons subjected to it only incom- 
pletely developed, compared to what they might have been 
under normal conditions. In the case wherein there has been 
perhaps the minimum shock of transition—among men 
whose fathers, and perhaps grandfathers, were Unitarians of 
the old school and who are themselves Unitarians of the new, 
—we find, I apprehend, a better defined and more homo- 
geneous type of character than anywhere else in the Liberal 
camp. ‘They and their forbears have been always “in the 
foremost files of time,” and having merely moved on with 
the age and under the chieftainship of the Zeit Geist, there 
is a remarkable harmony in their mental and moral deve- 
lopment. Such men, having never for an hour believed in 
Hell or the Devil, or the awful myth of the Atonement, 
never trusted in sacramental magic, and never suffered the 
warping of their moral intuitions by casuistry, have no 
Jordan to cross to pass into the possession of the land of 
complete mental freedom and religious trust. But for that 
very reason, perhaps, few of them measure how vast a stride 
is made even when the little Rubicon of “orthodox Unita- 
rianism” is finally stepped over, nor into what a different 
region of spiritual life they have passed. Those amongst 
us, on the other hand, who have been brought up in the 
shadow of the old creed, are well aware when they have 
escaped from it into the broad sunlight, and the day of their 
final deliverance must ever remain the great jubilee of their 
lives; but, like the old prisoner of the Bastille turned free 
into the open street, their dazzled eyes refuse to see all that 
is before them. They go about for years feeling their way 
timidly, and even to the end probably never wholly overlive 
in this world:the consequences of the treatment to which 
their early years were subjected. There may remain to the 
last, not indeed the belief of childhood, or even its ghost in un- 
conscious thought, but the bent of mind, the moral attitude, 
so to speak, of which those beliefs were the cause. The 
muscles play freely in the directions of such exercises as 
their old creed permitted, but are stiff and intractable for 
other use. They bow more readily than they stand upright. 
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They find it easier to fear than to hope; to weep than to 
rejoice ; to strike their breasts with the cry, “Mea culpa,” 
than to place their hands in that of the Deliverer and say, 
“Tam Thine; save me.” 

For these reasons it is impossible yet to draw any sketch 
possessing claims to truthfulness of the type of character 
which the more advanced liberal creeds may be moulding 
in our midst. And as regards the “Broad” section of the 
orthodox churches, it is also so newly formed and in so 
singularly fluid a state, and possesses so little coherence, 
that an attempt to depict its characteristics would lead to 
little more than the portraiture of half-a-dozen distinguished 
and admirable men holding very little in common save an 
intense love for Christianity minus a belief in three-fourths 
of the doctrines which have hitherto been understood to 
constitute that religion. There remain only the two great 
orthodox parties, roughly divisible into High and Low, 
whose psychology we can fairly study ; and it will be our 
endeavour in the following pages to sketch some of the 
characteristics of the latter or Evangelical School, contrast- - 
ing it where it may be desirable with its rival. 


The grand and fundamental distinction between the High 
Church and the Low Church parties seems to be this: 

The High Church system starts with the idea of a Cor- 
porate Body, a Church of the Faithful divinely shepherded 
as a Flock; and estimates individual souls primarily as 
members thereof. It is consequently essentially a Public 
and Objective Religion. 

The Low Church system starts with the idea of an indi- 
vidual immortal soul in immediate and direct relationship 
with its Maker; and estimates the Church as little more 
than a synthetic expression for the aggregate of such souls. 
It is consequently essentially a Private and Subjective Re- 
ligion. 

These distinctions, though never perhaps clearly laid 
down by any authority on either side, and scarcely appre- 
hended by the adherents of either, will be found, I think, 
on examination to be fundamentally just, and to explain a 
large share of the differences traceable among their doc- 
trines, sentiments and practices. It is true that the High- 
churchman will often speak feelingly of the value of indi- 
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vidual souls; and the Low-churchman will speak equally 
warmly, now and then, of the sacredness of the Church. 
But it will be found on further inquiry that at bottom the 
High-churchman’s interest in the individual soul is founded 
on his recognition of it as a member of the Church either 
in esse or in posse ; and that he has an amazing indifference 
to the spiritual trials, experiences and excellences of even 
saintly Dissenters. And the Low-churchman on examina- 
tion will be found to feel tenderly about the Church only 
as he realizes it as the invisible bond of the Communion of 
Saints, the spiritual “ Meeting-house,” so to speak, wherein 
they assemble. For the present, as I have just said, I shall 
attempt to follow out some of the results of the Evan- 
gelical Private or Subjective system, and perhaps on some 
future occasion do the same as regards the High-church 
Public and Objective scheme. It will be noted that in 
each case the extreme developments of Methodism or Qua- 
kerism on one hand, or Ritualism on the other, represent 
little more than the carrying out of either principle to its 
remoter verge. 

The Individualism of the Evangelical view is not so much 
a matter of abstract theory as of experience. The disciple 
of this school believes, because he has felt, that God enters 
into individual relations with each regenerate soul,—not 
through the medium of any priest, or by the help of any 
sacrament (whereby the sanction and cognizance of the 
Church would be implied), but in the “secret place of the 
Most High,” the innermost consciousness of the soul. Ac- 
cepting these facts as true for all the “redeemed” as well 
as for himself, he recognizes as absolutely infinite the in- 
trinsic importance of each soul considered altogether inde- 
pendently, and whether belonging to a Church or standing 
alone in the universe with God. Nor is there any collateral 
lesson of his religion requiring the Evangelical to modify 
essentially this isolated view of souls. The Bible, his only 
authoritative instructor, comes to him as if it were a Letter 
written to him by the very hand of God, needing no sup- 
plement of Church exposition or of human commentary of 
any kind. If he admit social worship, the ministry of 
pastors, and the two simple sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist (the “Communion,” as he prefers to call it), to 
be “means of grace,” he never dreams that the plenitude of 
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Divine assistance may not be freely granted to him without 
any of them. In a word, Robinson Crusoe, having managed 
to save his Bible, would be, in the Evangelical view, in 
quite as favourable a spiritual position as the inhabitant of 
a Christian city. 

The results of this Individualisin among Evangelicals are 
obviously on the whole excellent,—as they ought to be, 
‘seeing that it is surely the truer basis of religion. — Spiritual 
life is recognized throughout the sect as beginning deep in 
the very core of the heart. Consequently the whole effort 
of a really pious Evangelical is to purify his heart to the 
very bottom, to sift his own feelings and motives to the 
uttermost, to make sure,—since he has no other surety 
and no priestly absolver,—that he is “at one” with God in 
those innermost recesses which no human eye can reach. 
Not only is he not satisfied with outward obedience or 
bodily attendances at public worship, but he has a con- 
staut tendency (not seldom carried to excess) to undervalue ax 
“works” of every kind. Again, his feelings towards God are 
intensely personal. There is no question with him whether 
God cares only for man “as a Duke for his herd of deer, — 
careful of the herd, careless of the units of which it is com- 
posed.” His religion makes him take each event of his 
life (down often to the most trivial incident) as a specially 
designed reward or punishment, or “exercise” of some 
sort; and his love for the Guide whose rod and staff thus 
direct and support him, is entirely of the type of a aed 
personal servant. For his Prayer he very much prefers th 
simplest and plainest chapel or the “chamber” of which 
he can “shut the door,” to the most gorgeous cathedral. 
Nay, he feels that for an act of such awful significance and 
solemnity there is a certain irrelevance and impertinence 
in a splendid cwltus ; and as he fully believes that the only 
value of prayer is its intense earnestness, he is jealous of 
any outside object which may divert his attention from the 
fonly two things he desires to think about—his own sinful- 
ness and God’s holiness. Pictures, statues, music, flowers, 
vestments, incense, are each and all in his estimation dis- 
tractions of the senses, calculated to hinder, not to help, 
what he has come to do. As to the excitement of religious 
emotion through such sensuous channels, the true Evan- 


+,» gelical mistrusts it almost as much as if it were obtained 
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through a dram of alcohol; and even in the case of the 
most elevated of them—music—he is of the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Fry in one of her letters, that it leads to 
religious emotion, but not by any means to religion itself, 
whose source must be far deeper.* 

Again, a “ Note” of Evangelicalism is the small share 
which asceticism takes in its discipline. It concerns itself 
too exclusively with the soul to make the mortification of 
the body avery prominent consideration. The renunciation 
of the mental sin of Vanity through the medium of scrupu- 
lously plain and needlessly ugly attire has been more in 
vogue among its disciples of the extreme sections—notably 
among the Quakers—than the denial of the bodily appetites 
by fasting or flagellations. To make up for some laxity in 
these matters, however, Evangelical religion is austerely 
strict on the subject of Sabbath-keeping and Bible-reading 
—hboth belonging to the order rather of mental “ means of 
grace” than “exercises” of the Catholic fashion. 

It would lead us too far to consider how vastly these 
two direct “ordinances” have affected for good and evil the 
thousands of minds which now for three centuries have 
given them almost the foremost place in their morality. 
Carlyle says that very much of Mahometanism depends on 
Ramadan. Assuredly not less of Puritanism depends on 
the Judaic Sabbath-keeping which has served as the out- 
ward sign as well as the weekly-recurring re-enforcement 
of religion. Bible-reading, also, which may be said to have 
made the Scotch mind, and to have given to the English 
the double culture of an Eastern literature—how it has 
“lifted the poor out of the mire,” and enabled each humble 
soul to share in the loftiest thoughts, the grandest poetry, 


* Perhaps we may go further, and say that there is a certain antagonism 
at the root between profound Evangelical earnestness and highly developed 
esthetic taste. Certain artistic sentiments and eertain religious sentiments 
(either of the Pantheistic or Catholic order) harmonize perfectly well, and 
mutually enhance each other. But esthetic considerations fall into the back- 
ground for a man whose thoughts are occupied by the tremendous realities of 
the moral life and the eternal world. There is no room for the dilettante amid 
a crowd of suffering and sinning creatures struggling upon the brink of the 
Bottomless Pit. Before the love of the Beautiful in nature and art can take 
its full place in a religious mind, that mind must either have arrived at the 
conclusion that all souls are for ever safe in the hands of the Merciful Father, 
or else have come to the pitch of selfishness of being content that millions 
should perish, since its own security is guaranteed, 
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of the hurnan race! In the fond belief that between the 
covers of his Bible he held the very Letter of God to him- 
self, that the first and last words of Divine counsel and 
warning and promise lay infallibly there, the Evangelical 
has possessed, like Jacob in his dream, an ange}’s ladder by 
which he could at any moment climb up into the nearer 
communion with God. To read the holy texts has not 
been so much to receive this or that particular instruction 
(though that also was much), as to enter into a sort of 
mental cathedral nobler and more sacred than any Temple 
to the Jew or any Church to the Catholic, since the Shekinah 
—the Real Presence—was everywhere diffused through 
every line and every word. The strong man in the grief 
of bereavement opened his Bible (it mattered little at what 
place ; the massacre of the Canaanites in the Book of Joshua 
was almost as good as the Sermon on the Mount or the 
final transcendent glory of the last chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse), and read on and on in the half-attentive state which 
practice had superinduced, till the fall of the majestic 
periods lulled him like the waves of the sea upon the shore, 
and ere he closed the solemn volume his soul was soothed 
and comforted ; and he went away feeling he had somehow ~ 
been near to his God, and had done his part to deserve the 
Divine consolation. The woman troubled with many things, 
full of scrupulous conscientiousness, and worn with the 
effort to steer her way through all the rocks of domestic 
trial, found a moment, as she passed to and fro into her 
chamber, just to open the beloved Book and glance at what- 
ever words fell under her eye. And somehow they always 
had their appropriateness to her case, and could be under- 
stood to serve as a passing word from the Saviour at whose 
feet she longed to sit; and she too went away strengthened 
and comforted. Chillingworth’s dictum has been well-nigh 
verified to the letter. The Bible has been, not merely the 
creed, but the religion of Protestants. 

As to the noisier and more worldly social amusements, 
the Evangelical mind has had simply no relish for them. 
It was at first, no doubt, no formal or artificial discipline, 
but a very real distaste for the loud pleasures of a coarse 
age which originated the Puritan strictness on these matters. 
When we remember that, when the Plague was ravaging 
London, the reigning king (Charles II.) went with his disso- 
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lute friends to dance a masquerade representing the Black 
Death, actually in the metropolitan cathedral of St. Paul's, 
it is not very astonishing that the men who “rolled the 
psalm to wintry skies” among the northern hills, or “strove 
with the Lord” on their knees after the fashion of Cromwell 
and Bunyan, should have small taste for the debauchery, 
drunkenness and blasphemy, which in those days formed the 
staple of social entertainments. 

But by far the most important result of the Individualism 
of the Evangelical system, has been the recognition of the 
spiritual equality of women. In the sect in which that Indi- 
vidualism has been carried to its logical conclusion,—among 
the Quakers who abolished priesthood altogether and made 
the Inner Light the final test of truth,—this equality was 
formerly recognized, and women-preachers, duly “ accepted,” 
vindicated, like Mrs. Fry and Lucretia Mott, the wisdom of 
such a step. Among the Methodists also many a “Dinah 
Morris”* has done excellent work ; and it is not easy to cal- 
culate how much of the revival of piety three generations ago 
is traceable to the enthusiasm of Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon. Even in the strict bounds of the Church of England, 
where the pulpit was of course closed to them, women have 
had an enormous share of undisputed influence, and their 
books, like Hannah More’s, have been prized on a par with 
those of the men of the same views. It would never have 
entered into the head of an Evangelical clergyman to rebuke 
a woman for talking or writing of theology, much less to 
desire her to sit apart from the male congregation, and 
humbly to follow to the altar the last male communicant, 
perhaps her own foot-boy. And why? Because where the 
intrinsic independent value of each immortal soul is fully 
recognized, and where fervent piety, rather than priestly 
dignity, is the chief claim to reverence, there it was inevi- 
table that woman should be esteemed: as the spiritual equal 
of man. Nor did the Evangelicals (boldly cutting the chain 
of Catholic tradition at the Reformation) find themselves 
fettered by those gross doctrines concerning the impurity 
of womanhood, first inherited by the Romish from the 
Eastern Church and the celibate monks and hermits of the 


* A genuine character, it appears, drawn from an aunt of the author of 
Adam Bede. 
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desert, and then again servilely accepted by modern English 
Ritualists. It was the Soul, not the Body, of a woman 
which the Evangelical regarded ; what she might be her- 
self in her spiritual nature, and not what temptations her 
corporeal nature might offer to his; and the consequence 
was that he generally found in mother, wife, sister, friend, 
what he described in his quaint verbiage very truly as a 
“faithful helpmeet on the road to Zion.” Women bloomed 
out in such open air of religious freedom and sympathy, 
and did other work beside dusting church hassocks before 
“matins,” and arranging flower-pots and bouquets upon 
altars, or even than writing the dreary, long-winded, goody- 
good novels, which is the loftiest effort for the present of 
the High-church feminine intellect. 

Nor is it only te women that Evangelical religion has 
made its professors generous. A keen sense of spiritual 
sincerity even in those widely opposed to them in the 
theory of religion, is as common among Evangelicals as it 
is rare or unknown in the High-church camp, beyond whose 
visible trenches every passer-by is challenged as an enemy. 
Even when an Evangelical deems his neighbour to be in 
deadly and soul- endangering error (such as the Unitarian 
heresy), he is often unwilling or unable to close his heart 
against sympathy with his genuine piety whenever he 
sees it. 

These results of Evangelical Individualism, on the whole 
so excellent, have of course been liable to a process of warp- 
ing and caricaturing, converting them—alas! too often— 
into mischiefs and hypocrisies. The Bible has been made 
a fetish, and the reading of it a perpetual consultation of a 
misunderstood oracle. Sabbath-keeping has been set up 
above all the weightier matters of the law, and the eating 
of cold dinners and reading of “good” books on a Sunday 
elevated to the rank of sacred obligations. Young people 
who had no sense of “inconsistency” in the refined and 
harmless pleasures of decent society in a moral age, have 
been compelled to renounce them in obedience to the pre- 
jucdices of a former generation, and trained both to hollow- 
ness and gloom accordingly. The edifices and services 
dedicated to religion, if kept clear of the Scylla of Ritualism, 
have fallen into the Charybdis of slovenly disorder. Dis- 
paragement of “works” has led often to the verge of Anti- 
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nomianism, and to the perilous belief that to the elect all 
things are pure.* Even the ennobling sense of personal 
relation to the Highest, which ought to prove truly the sal- 
vation of the soul, has been defiled not seldom by hateful 
spiritual pride and monstrous irreverent familiarity. The 
reticence concerning the affairs of the soul which belongs 
to the highest type of Evangelicalism, has almost disap- 
peared among the vulgar herd, and given place to odious 
spiritual gossip and sickening cant, whereby in common 
estimation the whole party is tainted, so that every phrase 
they employ bears with it a tang of snivelling insincerity. 
Women, again, imperfectly educated or not educated at all, 
instead of speaking good words out of pious hearts, have 
said and written floods of folly out of heads filled with the 
childish dogmatism of ignorance. 

Lastly, the great practical excellence of Evangelical reli- 
gion, its intense inwardness, has not seldom been so far 
mistrained as to produce a condition of morbid self-con- 
sciousness and moral hypochondriasis. On this subject, 
however, it is hard indeed to pass judgment. On the one 
side, there is this peril of over-strained self-analysis ; on the 
other, the greater and more common danger of self-ignorance 
and complacent self-satisfaction in a low stage of moral life. 
The labyrinthine windings of selfishness and vanity in our 
hearts, the share which ignoble motives take in our noblest 
acts, the deadly moral disease sometimes revealed by the 
symptom of a trivial fault, are lessons of terrifying import- 
ance, which it would seem that Evangelicalism has taught 
to its disciples more thoroughly than has often been accom- 
plished by creeds of higher intellectual pretension ; and it 
is clear that if the Church of the Future is to be a real 
mother of saints, it must in some measure afford the same 
stern education. Without some such inward self-study, the 
sense of the nature of sin can scarcely fail to be shallow, 
and the correlative sense of the holiness of God, and of His 
mercy and patience towards us, cold and dull. 

But these merits and demerits of Evangelical religion, 


* This evil doctrine belongs, however, much more to the Calvinistic than 
Arminian sects. It is said that in outlying Welsh districts, where the former 
prevail in great majority, a great deal of laxity concerning both chastity and 
sobriety is condoned in favour of religious fervour and the correct adoption of 
all the shibboleths of the party. 
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which are derived from the use and abuse of its root prin- 
ciple of Individualism, and which might mostly be shared 
by Theism, only account for half its characteristic features, 
We must not forget that the whole Christian Church has 
worked up into its theory of life a certain stupendous Drama 
supposed to have. been enacted eighteen centuries ago in 
Palestine. With regard to the High-church school, for 
reasons to be hereafter noted, the results of the presence of 
this doctrinal element in their religion is secondary to that 
of practical Sacramentalism. But with the Evangelicals it 
is altogether predominant, and the whole savour of their 
piety, so to speak, is determined thereby. Let us review 
briefly how the doctrine of the Atonement is calculated to 
act upon a human mind which embraces it as the very 
core of its religion. 

That the originators of the scheme of Atonement, from 
Augustine and Anselm to Calvin and Arminius, possessed 
an essentially forensic cast of thought, and that their con- 
ception of the moral government of God was an application 
of the principles of Roman jurisprudence to the concerns of 
the soul, appears more certain as the subject is further 
investigated. Just as the old physiology bequeathed to us 
the notion of the mystic efficacy of “ Blood” (supposed to 
be the principle of Life), and the old system of Village-com- 
munities furnished the idea of the imputation of guilt to 
every member of the tribe of our Head-man Adam, so the 
elaborate and ingenious legal theories brought to perfection 
by the great jurisconsults of the age of the Antonines, and 
disseminated from Rome throughout medizval Europe, have 
formed the framework into which the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment has been fitted with exactest nicety.* We have not 
more surely derived our metaphysics of the Logos and the 
Trinity from the Greeks, and our cosmogony and demon- 
ology from the Chaldees and the Persians, than we have 


* « Almost everybody who has knowledge enough of Roman Law to appre- 
ciate the Roman Penal system, the Roman theory of the obligations established 
by Contract or Delict, the Roman view of Debts, and of the modes of incurring, 
extinguishing and transmitting them, the Roman notion of the continuance of 
individual existence by universal succession, may be trusted to say whence 
arose the frame of mind to which the problems of Western Theology proved so 
congenial, whence came the phraseology in which those problems were stated, 
and whence the description of reasoning employed in their solution.’”—Ancient 
Law, by Sir H. Maine, p. 359. 
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borrowed from the heathen Roman conquerors of Britain 
every plank of thought, and even almost every term of lan- 
guage, which constitute Christendom’s peculiar practical 
theology. The bridge which was supposed to have been 
laid by Divine hands between a sinful earth and the heaven 
of the Redeemed, is strangely found to rest, stone by stone, 

over the scaffolding carefully built up through ages of labour, 

by men like Ulpian, Gaius and J ustinian, for the secure 
traffic of human concerns and the well- ordering of the 
Roman State. 

From the general Augustinian scheme of the Atonement 
to the special systems of Calvin and Arminius, there was but 
a step; but each of these teachers, even where he diverged 
widest from the other, still followed Roman legal precedent 
with some difference of application. “It is difficult to say,” 
observes Sir Henry Maine, “whether the religious system 
of Calvin or the religious system of the Arminians has the 
most markedly legal character.” The consequence of course 
is, that to the whole mass of minds which have adopted or 
been trained up in either Calvinism or Arminianism, a 
certain forensic bent has been given ; an element of curious 
legal argumentation, of ingenious dovetailing of pleas and 
counter-pleas, has become an integral part of their religion. 
Now the effect of this upon. the human mind, in introducing 
a certain meanness, or, aS we may say, pettifogging, into the 
solemn transactions of the spiritual life, cannot be over- 
looked. I must explain a little how I conceive it to act 
generally in the case of Evangelical Christians. 

Every devout soul must in the nature of things learn 
and think of God in two different ways, the Intellectual 
and the Spiritual. By the Intellectual method he learns 
the traditional creed of his fathers, and all which sacred 
books, churches and priests can tell him; and he may also 
put together for himself such inductions concerning the 
Divine Character as may be drawn from the order of Nature 
and external Providence. By the Spiritual way he receives 
directly in the innermost sanctuary of his soul in the hours 
of highest communion, what we may reverently call God's 
immediate revelation of His own holiness and love. Hap- 
pily, as regards this last mode of learning of the Divine 
Father, the traditional creeds can never wholly shut it 
out; and it remains for Catholic and Calvinist, for Jew, 
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Moslem and Pagan, the one source of pure light, often 
irradiating and breaking through the thickest intellectual 
darkness, and “confounding the wise” with a far higher 
wisdom. Doubtless, indeed, this has been the correction 
to truly obedient and faithful souls, in every age and under 
every creed, of the errors in which they have seemed im- 
mersed, and has justified old Scotus’ saying, that “surely the 
Divine clemency suffereth not any soul which earnestly seeks 
Him to be lost in the mists of error and to perish therein.” 
* But, on the other hand, if the inward and spiritual mode 
be the corrective side of human thoughts about God, it 
must be admitted that the external and intellectual is of 
vast importance also; and that where the two are in irre- 
concilable disharmony, the man must infallibly undergo all 
the evils consequent on either rejecting Reason as carnal 
and unholy, or else of holding his religion and morality on 
the hazardous and dishonourable tenure of being disallowed 
by Reason. Now when we come to consider that, in the 
case of minds trained in the orthodox schools of theology, 
the Intellectual mode of thinking of God is essentially a 
legal one, full of pert, ingenious pleas and (as a Roman 
lawyer would describe them) “elegant” turns of law, it is 
obvious that the contradiction between the external and — 
internal knowledge must be extreme. Nothing in the 
remotest degree resembling such transactions as our Debt, 
or God’s Satisfaction, with the quirks and quibbles of 
Imputed Sin and Imputed Righteousness, Infinite Punish- 
ment and Infinite Atonement, or Physical Blood as the coun- 
terpoise of Moral Guilt, are known in the serene and awful 
realm of the spiritual consciousness. They remain outside 
of it from first to last even in the most simply believing 
minds, the one fact of which alone the soul is spiritually 
cognizant being that it has “passed from death unto life,” 
that it is “at one” with God, howsoever that Atonement 
has been brought about. All the real inward transactions 
of the heart with its Father and Guide and Divine Judge, 
are on a different plane from any in which legal pleadings 
could naturally have a place ; and forensic terms imported 
forcibly into them in obedience to a creed, introduce nothing 
but confusion and disorder. Yet such has been the influ- 
ence of this terrible Theology, that millions of souls, striving 
upward to feel after and find the Father of Spirits, have 
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gone on all their days forcing this most incongruous imagery 
into their thoughts of Him, and using its terminology in 
their prayers, till it has acquired the sanctity of habit as 
well as of authority. In considering, then, the Evangelical 
Character, it is needful to bring this point into great promi- 
nence, because I apprehend it affords the key to many of 
the secrets of such natures,—to the early roughness and 
disharmony so often perceivable while the two modes of 
thinking of God are in full though perhaps unrecognized 
opposition, and to the later mellowness and sweetness when, 
in advancing years, the external mode has become mere con- 
ventional phraseology, and the internal spiritual method has 
had time to teach all its lesson of love, Divine and human. 

But beside the forensic cast of thought resulting from the 
doctrine of the Atonement, that great dogma has obviously 
other most important effects upon the minds of those who 
have taken it profoundly to heart. Its first consequence 
seems to be a sense of tremendous gloom hanging over the 
universe. The central object to the Evangelical eye is not 
the Sun of Love in the heavens, but the awful portent of a 
darkened world and a crucified God. It is quite impossible 
that a man who should behold this terrific scene with the 
eye of faith, as the one great reality and central fact ‘of all 
history, should at the same time take cheerful or lightsome 
views of life, or feel it possible wholly to cast off, even in 
his most playful moments, the burden of such a vision. 
Mr. Galton has shewn by a most curious calculation that a 
inajority of eminent Protestant saints and divines were men 
of imperfect bodily health and low animal spirits, and has 
drawn the conclusion that to such temperaments their reli- 
gion specially fitted itself. Perhaps it may be no less true 
that a profound realization of the great Evangelical dogma 
of the Atonement is eminently calculated to depress the 
spirits and deprive the believer of that spring of cheerful- 
ness and elasticity which is the sine qué non of sound phy- 
sical health. ‘Yet by no means entirely evil or depressing 
are the effects of the Atonement theory on the minds which 
accept it. Its advocates have not been wholly wrong in 
their boast that its tendency is to impress, as by one terrific 
symbol, upon the minds of sinners the infinite deadliness 
and hatefulness of sin. It must be granted that the sense 
of this truth, of the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” (real, 
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genuine sin, not disrespect of arbitrary ordinances), has pro- 
bably never been experienced more intensely by any human 
souls than by the most eminent Evangelical saints. If they 
have endeavoured to heighten that sense and lash themselves 
into deeper penitence by mental representations of Christ 
crucified as their substitute and a Hell yawning,to receive 
them, we cannot doubt that very genuine loathing of it for 
its own sake and as an offence against God underlay such 
efforts. People do not (as is often supposed) begin com- 
monly by being frightened about their sins, and then after- 
wards repent of them in earnest; but they first feel the 
dumb and dreadful sense that they are guilty and yet can- 
not repent, and then turn to any thought wherewith, like a 
thorn, they may prick their hard hearts and cause them to 
bleed in penitence. The doctrine of Eternal Punishment 
has served, I believe, only indirectly to this purpose ; and 
the exceeding value attached to it throughout all Low- 
church communions is due to the fact that the forensic 
training of the Evangelical mind has enabled it to discern 
clearly enough that, if the penalty of sin be not laid down 
as infinite, the whole scheme of the Atonement lacks its 
needful postulate* The infinite sacrifice of a God could | 
never be required save as a substitute for infinite guilt ; 
nor, if man could hope to expiate his own transgressions 
hereafter, would he accept without degradation the vica- 
rious agony of his innocent Saviour. That vicarious agony 
of Christ is the really affecting idea wherewith Evangelicals 
have sought to strike the stony rock of conscience ; and we 
cannot doubt that the method is often so far successful as 
that a flood of tender and remorseful feeling comes not 
seldom through its means to relieve the aridness of the soul. 
If the grief so experienced be not really contrition for sin, 
for actual offences against God or man, but only self-reproach 
for having in some mysterious way contributed to the suf- 
ferings of Christ, who passed into heaven ages before the 
sinner was born, yet even so there is some breaking of the 
crust of mere selfishness which may prepare the ground of 
the heart for more genuine repentance. 
The legal fiction by which the Evangelical persuades 


* Tts acceptance has just been made, we are told in the newspapers, the sine 
qua non of admission to the Baptist College in Regent’s Park. 
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himself that his sin is primarily a sin against Christ, is 
precisely paralleled by another, by which his meritorious 
actions, especially that of almsgiving, is always represented 
as consisting in the “service of Christ,” and “seeing Christ 
in the poor.” By the latter trick of ethical legerdemain, the 
whole beauty and simplicity of the recognition of human 
brotherhood is ingeniously subtracted from the action, and 
the benefactor made practically to say to the object of his 
benevolence, “Do not imagine I give you bread because I 
feel for your wants as man for man, but because I shall 
thereby oblige somebody to whom I owe gratitude on my 
own account.” It is, in fact, little better than the Romish 
practice of “making salvation” out of the woes of our neigh- 
bours, and saying, as the Sewwrs de Charité often do very 
candidly, “Do not think I nurse you out of feeling for you ; 
I do it pour faire mon salut.” Tn each case it would seem 
as if all-pervading selfishness (or at best selfish gratitude) 
was assumed to be the fit and only spring of human action. 
And such, in truth, it was distinctly admitted to be by the 
divines who were regarded in the palmy days of Evangeli- 
calism as the exponents of moral philosophy. Waterland 
affirmed that being “just and grateful without future pros- 
pects has as much of Moral Virtue in it as folly or indis- 
cretion ;” and calmly laid down the principle (in his sermon 
on the Nature and Kinds of Self-love) that “it is utterly 
impracticable for any reasonable creature to act without a 
view to his own good, present or future.” Rutherford and 
Paley rang the changes on the same dreary note; and in 
truth, from one cause or another, Englishmen at the close 
of the last century and the first years of our own were 
seemingly more in the dark about the true motives of their 
own and other men’s generous actions than at any other 
period of history.* Of course, in a degree, all these obser- 


* Rutherford says (Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue) that 
Virtue becomes our duty “when Revelation has informed us that God will 
make us finally happy in a life after this.” Paley defines Virtue as “doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God for the sake of everlasting 
Happiness.” (Moral Phil. b. i. ¢. vii!) Twenty years ago, at a public meeting 
in London, a distinguished living statesman complimented Miss Nightingale 
on having achieved her task in the Crimea, “ not for the sake of any reward 
which her country could offer, but for a much greater one which she would 
receive hereafter.” Would anybody in 1874 consider this frank ascription of 
* other-worldliness” to a meritorious person to be really doing them honour ? 
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vations apply to orthodox Christendom throughout its length 
and breadth, but it is only with regard to the Evangelical 
section that they have full force or seem to touch the root 
of character. Where the Catholic or Sacerdotal system pre- 
vails, mentally received doctrines are necessarily always 
subordinate to materially practised observances, and the 
mind is moulded much less by the ideas it receives than 
by the habits it maintains. To Confess, to do Penance, to 
receive Absolution, to accept implicitly every dogma taught 
by the Church, to place a Priest always between the soul 
and God,—these are practical matters which (at least to 
nine natures out of ten) do much more to mould Character 
than any mere theories. The moment in which he swallows 
the Host, not the moment of his intensest Prayer, is the 
zenith of the Catholic’s life; and though the two of course 
may synchronize, he is yet taught to consider that it is 
because he is physically eating the flesh of Deity, not 
because he is spiritually penetrated by Divine love, that 
the hour is supremely sacred. Thus it comes to pass that 
while Anselm’s theology ostensibly pervades all Christian 
churches, with the exception of Unitarians, it is only in 
the strictly Protestant pale that we may look for its effects 
on the character of Christians ; and amongst ourselves and 
the Low-churchmen and orthodox Dissenters, not among 
the Anglicans, that we shall find the mental and moral 
constitution developed under its influence.* 


But even while we write of the Evangelical type of reli- 
gion, it would seem as if a blight had fallen on that once 
lofty and far-spreading tree, and that it has so far ceased 
to flourish and bear fruit that we must speak at least of its 
palmy days as things of the past. Mr. Ryle and Dean Close 


* From High-churchmen, indeed, may sometimes be heard, as frequently as 
from Broad-churchmen, contemptuous denunciations of the “ vulgar” doctrine 
of Atonement ; and one eminent man of the party has gone so far as to describe 
it (with Justification and Future Punishment) as ‘‘ monstrous dogmas... no 
part whatever of the Catholic faith, . . . Lutheran and Calvinist heresies.” Still, 
as these gentlemen never seem to trust themselves to explain precisely what 
meaning they attach to the formularies of the Church on the subject, and as they 
now employ even, as much as Low-churchman, the gross physical imagery of 
blood and torture as stimuli to religious excitement, we may for the present 
classify them equally as adherents of the Augustinian theology, though by no 
means characterized chiefly thereby, as are their Evangelical brethren. See 
Contemp. Rey., July, 1874, p. 318. 
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and Dr. Cumming belong toa very different grade from 
Wilberforce and Venn and Cecil and Simeon ; nor are there 
any sigus of new branching-out of the party in any direc- 
tion. They have written no books of importance for years 
back, and even much fewer works of devotion than their 
rivals. Their newspaper, the Record, is said to lose every 
year hundreds of subscribers, who take the Guardian in its 
stead ; and no one dreams of attributing to their political 
influence more than a small share of the late great political 
victory over their immediate foes, the Ritualists, in the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill. It is supposed that there 

are about 5000 clere gymen of their school in the Church of 
England, and they have among them proportionately many 
more dignitaries than the High-church party. But it is 
said that the only considerable accession to their body for 
years back has been from Quakers, from whom the zeal of 
their earlier faith has departed, and only its breadth of doc- 
trine (somewhat embarrassing to the Evangelical camp) has 
remained. Still more startling is the phenomenon which has 
taken place as regards the adoption of their great engine of 
spiritual excitement, —the vivid portraiture of the Cruci- 
fixion, with the ery of “Jesus Only” by their rivals the 
Ritualists. It would really appear as if the leaders of the 
latter party, in casting about for the most sensational topics, 
had hit on the discovery that there needed something beside 
copes and chasubles, incense and banners, to stir a large 
section of the community to whom such gew-gaws were little 
attractive ; and that, after all, there was no doctrinal reason 
why they too, as well as Methodists and Evangelicals—and 
also Jesuits—should not avail themselves of the inexhaust- 
ible source of affecting imagery and stirring appeals to be 
found in the presentation of Calvary as an object of con- 
templation. Accordingly, in the two great London Revivals 
of 1873 and 1874, the High-church preachers were even 
more eloquent than the Evangelical in setting forth “Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified,” and in dwelling on the physical 
circumstances of the great tragedy, as usual, almost to the 
exclusion of spiritual or moral considerations.* We should 


* In one sermon reported in the public journals, preached on Good Friday 
night, the idea was carried out to a climax, and blood literally seemed to drip 
on every side, while the impassioned and picturesque preacher described, both 
by words and pantomime, the results of the scourging, the crown of thorns, the 
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regret to write disrespectfully of the feelings of any class 
of men regarding this solemn theme, but considering the 
far superior prominence which the Ritualists have hitherto 
given to the mechanical toys of religion (so enormously far 
apart from sympathy with the spirit of Christ), it must 
be owned that this new echo of the ery of “Jesus Only” 
looks less like a genuine and spontaneous movement than 
the sagacious adoption of a “leaf out of the book” of their 
predecessors and rivals,—an attempt to partake of a great 
“ water-privilege” just within their reach, whose vast power 
they have begun to find necessary to set their machinery in 
action. 

Robbed of their monopoly in that ever terrible “ Foun- 
tain,” the Evangelicals also find the wand whereby Revival- 
ism has hitherto worked its miracles snatched out of their 
hands. The practice of pointing the attention of excited 
listeners inward at themselves and their own danger of eter- 
nal perdition, till they fall, by a well-known law of biology, 
into hysteria or hypnotism, is now in every-day use among 
Ritualist preachers ; and their newest and most fashionable 
Revival Hymns (such as “Even Me”) are expressly suited 
to prolong and intensify this egotistic emotion. Thus there 
really remains little beyond their sturdy denial of the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, and opposition to the melodra- 
matic cultus wherewith it has been environed, to give back- 
bone and coherence to the Evangelical party. Negations 
of the kind, unfortunately, when they merely mean standing 
on the old paths, not making a fresh attack, are barren 
things, little qualified to inspire enthusiasm. Doubtless for 
many a day the Evangelical party will continue to form the 
great central mass of English religion, respectable alike for 
its numbers of adherents and for the genuine piety which 
(in spite of the Philistinism to which it falls continually 
more a prey) it will continue to maintain. But it is by no 
means probable that it will ever again hold the vanguard 


insertion of the nails, and the piercing of the spear. Blood, blood, blood, 

flowed or oozed or spurted at every eloquent period, and finally dropped in gouts 

upon the upturned face of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross, with whom the 

congregation were invited to identify themselves. In conclusion, as if there 

had not been nearly enough of gore, the audience (like the 1200 butchers at 

an Spurgeon’s tea-party) sang in chorus, ‘‘There is a Fountain filled with 
lood.” 
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position among religious bodies in this or any other country. 
Ritualism may very possibly prove a fire of straw, but its 
utter extinction would not give a new lease of life to its 
rival. Science has sounded the knell of Bibliolatry, and 
the moral sentiments of cultivated men having once revolted 
from the doctrines of Eternal Hell and the Vicarious Satis- 
faction for Sin, there is no possibility of a return to such 
visions of the night, no raison d’étre or legitimate place in 
the world of thought for the sect which embodied and_ 
petrified around them. 

But while its errors will expire with its present form, 
Evangelical Religion assuredly will not die without having 
bequeathed to mankind a sense of thie infinite value of 
individual souls, an austere conscientiousness and a tender 
piety, which may be sought in vain elsewhere among the 
phases of human faith. Among the best hopes for the future 
of Theism, we may count the prayer that, springing as it 
has done so often out of the old Evangelical stock, it may 
share in fullest measure that precious heritage. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


IL—ON DOGMATIC DECAY. 


Iv has become the fashion of late to reiterate, usque ad 
nauseam, that Christianity is not a philosophy. As this 
bids fair to become a dogma of the Church, it may not be 
unseasonable to point out that, judged by patristic stand- 
ards, it appears to be heretical. For the earliest fathers 
and defenders of the Christian faith, next to the apostles 
themselves, as Melito, Tatian, Justin Martyr and Origen, 
habitually spoke of their religion as “our philosophy,” and 
their example was followed by ecclesiastical writers for 
many generations. But now, presumedly with the view 
of enhancing the unearthly and divine in Christianity, we 
are fond of representing Christ and his apostles as rather 
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weak-minded men, who contributed little or nothing to 
speculative thought, not to be compared intellectually with 
one of our modern Lights, much less with an Aristotle, a 
Plato, or even a Socrates. Moral giants and mental dwarfs, 
such is the conception of the early Christians that seems 
to commend itself most thoroughly in this the nineteenth 
century to the typical British mind. While, however, we 
freely admit that the religion of Jesus was not originally a 
system, and therefore, if philosophy must be systematic, not 
a philosophy either, yet, if the power of generalization be 
an index of mental grasp, then were Jesus and Paul no 
pigmies in intellectual stature. There are sentences of the 
Master's in which a whole philosophy of history is con- 
tained. Such are, “Other men have laboured, and ye have 
entered into their labours ;” “ The harvest truly is plentiful, 
but the labourers are few ;” “ Ye are the salt of the earth ;” 
“Why can ye not discern the signs of the times?” and 
many others. And those two sayings of Paul, “We know 
in part and we prophesy in part,’ “ We see as through a 
glass darkly,-—seem to me more profoundly wise than the 
utterance of any sage before or after him. For, as Professor 
Jowett once remarked in a lecture I have never forgotten, 
the chief use of metaphysics is to teach us to be above 
metaphysics ; and I would make bold to add, the chief use 
of theology is likewise to teach us to despise theology. 
There is no deliverance from the thraldom of dogma and 
the tyranny of words like that which comes by tracing the 
course of their development. When theology and philosophy 
begin to write their own history, to stand, as it were, out- 
side themselves, to cast a look behind at the way which 
they have come, it is significant. Significant of what? Of 
decay, or of revival? Of revival, thought the late Dr. 
Strauss, as far as philosophy is concerned. And yet, strange 
to say, though theology is similarly employed, of that-he 
would have us believe that its days as a science are num- 
-bered. For my own part, I think this retrospective attitude 
of theology and philosophy alike is in both cases a sign of 
decay, and a sign of revival as well: a sign of the decay of 
dogma, a sign of the revival of thought. I believe that in 
neither sphere will formulas any longer retain their ancient 
hold on human minds; that hypotheses will more and 
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more appear, as Plato said, tw dvre trobéves, “ hypotheses in 
deed,” mere stepping-stones to truth, not truth itself; that 
the relativity of all knowledge and all faith will be brought 
into clearer light; that, in short, after all these centuries, 
we shall at last begin to fathom the further depth of the 
apostle’s words, “We see in part and prophesy in part ;” 
“We see as through a glass darkly.” Two kinds of rela- 
tivity are here spoken of —the relativity of parts to a whole, 
and the relativity of the objects of thought to the double 
medium of thought and of language through which they 
are refracted. Let us first consider the relativity of parts 
of truth to the whole, to acknowledge which is to deny the 
doctrine of Finality. 

But here the envious Nemesis of affronted Superstition 
might point with a sardonic leer, as a proof of the inherent 
selfishness of the human heart, to the curious egotistic 
reservations which some of the boldest champions of free 
thought make in favour of their own particular articles of | 
faith. When Francis William Newman speaks of “deso- 
lating Pantheism,” and Theodore Parker inveighs against 
“Scepticism’s fiery darts,” we see at once that in these men, 
and no doubt in ourselves as well, there is still the temper 
left, we do not say to burn a heretic, but at least to make 
him uncomfortable. And so, again, we are treated to ser- 
mons from Unitarian aud Broad-church pulpits on the 
“debasing doctrines of Materialism” and the “elevating 
truths of Spiritualism,” on the “ blessed hope of Immortal- 
ity” and the “withering prospect of Annihilation,” on the 
“glorious Freedom of the Will” and the “dreariness of 
Necessitarianism,” as though it were a matter of course that 
not only was every man alive completely in possession of 
the meaning of the words employed, an assumption I shall 
challenge hereafter, but that each of these pairs of opposites 
involved an irreconcilable contradiction; while, on the 
other hand, the advocates of what is known as the advanced 
audaciousness of thought are equally persuaded that they 
must engage in war to the death with what they stigmatize 
as fond antique delusions. But what if dogmatism on either 
side be equally inisplaced 2° ‘A backward glance on tracks 
long trod and yet long since deserted, at the same time that 
it would enlarge our view, might serve to modify our expec- 
tations. For my own part, I “do not look for the victor y of 
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either party in this so-called contention between faith and 
science. Such an issue to such a conflict would be unheard- 
of in the history of the world, which teaches us that, in 
philosophy and faith alike, nothing yet was ever definitely 
settled. A third something, a tertiwm quid, variably rises 
up from the cloud of disputatious dust to crush our contro- 
versies out. As the streamlets join their streams, these 
streams the rivulets, these rivulets the river, this river the 
great ocean which flows round the earth, while the earth 
rolls round the sun, the sun itself, with all its planetic 
rivalry, revolves round we know not what,—so are the 
courses and currents of the human mind, first vying with 
each other in mutual competition, then merging in a gene- 
ral flood and wheeling round a common centre. Forces but 
now opposed unite to front a foe; and yet again, behold, 
that foe turns out a friend. In the very infancy of Gentile 
thought this rule was exemplified. A Thales propounded 
“water” as the origin of all things; an Anaximenes, “air,” 
But what was the issue of the strife between these two 
combatants? Did the champion of air or of water win the 
day? No; but Anaximander, with his doctrine of an inde- 
terminate somewhat, that was neither air nor water, and — 
yet more than both. There is one pair of opposites, and 
there is their reconcilement. Now let us look at another. 
Pythagoras held that number or multitude was the essence 
of Nature. The Eleatics sought that essence in the abstract 
unity of Being. Did either carry the day? No; Heraclitus 
came and taught that neither unity nor multiplicity was of 
the essence of Being, but rather that ceaseless fiux and 
changing tide by which the many were always passing into 
one, and the one into the many. When the Atomists, 
Democritus and Leucippus, took in hand to explain how 
this becoming came to be, and how this growing grew, they 
could only suggest a blind necessity. Empedocles, on the 
other hand, declared for the free principle of love and hate, 
attraction and repulsion. Not so, said Anaxagoras: “ All 
things were at first together in confusion, till reason came 
and set them all to rights.” So, then, not blind necessity 
on the one hand, nor passionate caprice on the other, but 
Mind it was that formed the world. The Sophists, reflect- 
ing on the course that speculation had hitherto taken, and 
observing that it always turned out that neither of two dis- 
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putants was right, but that a third had always something 
to say more plausible than each, began to think that one 
Opinion was about as good as another, that man himself 
was the measure of all things, and that what he chose to 
believe was as true, and likewise as false, as anything could 
be. Thus the Sophists stood opposed to people and to sages 
at once—as those who only knew they thought, to those who 
thought they knew. Then Socrates came to out-criticise the 
critics and out-sophisticate the sophists, and stopped the 
vain boasting upon either side. Neither is all knowledge 
opinion, nor is all opinion knowledge. The surface view, 
the current talk, the commonplace, is false. Man is the 
measure of all things, but not each man by himself; man, 
not as he is, but as he ought to be. First, then, let him 
know himself, discover his own ignorance, and thus may he 
hope to arrive at a knowledge of the truth. Plato carried 
out to its last possible extreme this contrast between seem- 
ing and being, apparent reality and hidden truth, the actual 
and the ideal. But Aristotle shewed, again, that the ideal 
is only known from the actual; that the general and the 
particular stand and fall together; that form is the shape 
of matter, and matter the substance of form; truth the test 
of reality, yet reality a condition of truth. 

Once more, we recall the fiery disputes between Thomusts 
and Scotists, Nominalists and Realists, in the middle ages. 
The question at issue was this: Are names essential to the 
things they name, or are they arbitrary labels? Are they 
dice, or only vépw? as Plato in his Cratylus had asked of 
old. Is a man really a man, or is he only called so for con- 
venience’ sake? Was that controversy ever settled? No; 
it was merged in another of far graver import, and that was 
this: Do we know the things at all that thus we name? 
Thus Bacon withdrew the minds of men from an empty war 
of words, from the piling of syllogisms in the air, to consider 
and reform their ignorance of the facts they essayed to 
handle. While Bacon gave himself heart and soul to the 
observation of Nature, Descartes explored the faculties of 
man; and hence proceeded two parallel tendencies of 
thought which long refused to merge—yes, which have 
even reached our days unmingled, forming in various 
shapes the two contending schools of Realists and Idealists, 
Materialists and Spiritualists—the one evoking spirit itself 
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from matter; the other, in the last resort, matter itself from 
spirit ; while a third school—represented, so far as I know, 
by James Martineau and a few associates, among whom 
perhaps we may count the able author of “ A Plea for Dual- 
ism” in the April number of this Review—asserts, with the 
Greeks of old, the everlasting contrariety of matter and of 
mind from all eternity. Which of these three are right— 
Spiritualism, Materialism, Dualism? None of them, says 
Hegel in effect, for he maintains the identity of Thought 
and Being. And if he has not spoken the last word in 
metaphysics, it only shews, what I am endeavouring to set 
forth, that no one ever will, 

But what holds good of philosophy holds good of theo- 
logy as well, from the years of its earliest childhood up to 
the present time. First we have many gods of equal might. 
Then one God mightier than the rest, on the side of ‘the 
strongest battalions, Jehovah against Baal and Ashteroth, 
Dagon and the host of heaven, like the sun that, arising in 
glory, pales the planets, the moon and the stars. But is 
this, then,. the ultimate issue of the struggle? Not so. 
Verily, he drove them out; but why? Because the gods of 
the heathen are no gods. So here is a further phase of con- 
troversy. Whatisthe end? Is the one God of the Hebrews 
true, and all the others false? No; the next stage is that 
of comparative theology, whose prophet-note was sounded 
by the poet Pope, and we find one God is worshiped under 
many names, 

“ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 
Yet Pope was anticipated by Paul, for whom men ignorantly 
worshiped, Him he declared unto them. Was he the God 
of the Jews only? Nay, but of the Gentiles also. Such 
is the evolution of Monotheism from Polytheism, of one God 
from many ; first, one among many; then one as against 
many; then one in many. Henceforth the quarrels between 
Jew and Gentile, and between one Pagan and another, are 
at an end; they are all one in Christ. Henceforth it is no 
longer Hebrew against Heathen, but Christian against the 
world, including Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics. These 
are to be saved, those lost, at the great judgment-day ; till 
at length unbelieving Virtue makes good its claim at that 
supreme tribunal, and at last we discover that not our 
Religion, but our Life, decides our destiny. So the sheep 
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and the goats are no longer the church and the world, 
rather the good and the evil. But the arbitrary distinction 
of a creed once dropped, the line is nowhere definitely 
drawn. Who are the evil and who the good? Where is 
the spotless saint, where the hopelessly abandoned sinner ? 
How rare is each extreme, if found at all! Thus the right 
hand of God begins to clasp the left, and vanished is the 
great white throne, and doomed the assizes of the sky. 
The judgment-day breaks down, pronouncing a sentence on 
itself. 

And many another controversy has been similarly settled 
in all thoughtful minds, never one way or the other, but 
always ina third. The disputes between Papist and Pro- 
testant, the Bible and the Pope, and yet again between the 
Pope and the Church, will finally resolve themselves into 
that between Authority and Conscience. Those minor dis- 
agreements that run up into that larger one have met with 
a similar fate. The Church of England but a few decades 
back was torn with a stormy division on the subject of 
Baptismal Regeneration. Was every child baptized, thereby 
made a child of God, or was it not? No, said the Evan- 
gelicals. Yes, said the Tractarians. Which were right? 
Why, neither and both. The Low-churchman maintained 
that the child was in the same condition after baptism as 
before it; and so say we. The High-churchman declared 
that when baptized it was a child of God; and so say we 
again. We differ from both where both agree together, 
when they teach that, to begin with, it was a child of wrath. 
It would be impossible now to revive the old interest in 
this worn-out discussion. Is not that a sign that the world 
is coming round in this matter to our mind? The con- 
troversy concerning the Real Presence of Christ upon the 
altar dies into insignificance as soon as men reflect that a 
spiritual presence in the heart, a tender memory, a fond 
regret, a desire to imitate an example, though it may be of 
one whom we have never seen, is far more real for us than 
a so-called invisible Presence outside us on a table, which 
can neither be seen nor felt. And, again, the whole efficacy 
of Sacraments, we are beginning to find, depends upon our 
power to use them. If we ask, How many are there? the 
true answer is, As many as we make them; and whether 
the more the better, or the fewer the better, just depends 
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upon ourselves. The old dispute between Puritan and 
Anglican, Does the validity of a Sacrament depend on the 
worthiness of the minister or on the institution of Christ ? 
here too receives its final settlement. It does not abso- 
lutely depend on either of these conditions, but simply on 
the extent to which he who uses the Sacrament is affected 
by the one consideration more or less strongly than the 
other. But all these differences are trifles compared with 
that which, in the last century, was held to draw the great 
line of demarcation between infidel and believer, namely, 
the acceptance or rejection of Revelation. Yet the Deists 
did not doubt that God might be known by man. “ Natural 
Religion” they allowed, “ Revealed Religion” they denied. 
But now we deny the distinction. We believe in Revealed 
Religion, but in one that nature reveals, not once for all, 
but ever more and more. We believe that man can find 
out God for himself, but not therefore by himself, for God 
is always with him. And so this old strife of words is 
passing away for ever, and another strife (shall we say also 
of words?) is beginning to take its place. And the watch- 
words on the one side are these: The Personality of God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will; and 
on the other, Pantheism, if not Nescience, Annihilation, 
Necessity. Let us treat of these subjects in order. 

First, then, the Personality of God. And here let me 
remind my readers of that second saying of Paul's, “ We see 
as through a glass darkly.” It is too often assumed in these 
controversies that the terms employed have been defined, 
that every one understands them himself, and that every 
one else understands them likewise in the same sense in 
which he applies them. Here we have at least three assump- 
tions, all of them, as it seems to me, unwarrantable and 
monstrous in the last degree. When we speak about objects 
of sensation, such as fire, water or air, sounds and smells, 
colours, shapes or sizes, though there is a certain relativity 
even in such things as these, yet here we may generally 
reckon, first, on receiving clear impressions ourselves ; 
secondly, in conveying the same through the medium of 
language to others. If, as Mr. Chadband puts it in Bleak 
House, a man should see an eel in the street, and report 
that he had seen an elephant, whether in ignorance or wil- 
fulness, he would not be telling the truth. But then it is 
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reasonably presumed that every one is perfectly aware of 
what is meant by an elephant, and what is meant by an 
eel. No one supposes, except in the case of the colour- 
blind, that when one man speaks of blue, another who hears 
him has the thought of red suggested to his mind ; that when 
we are told of darkness, it is light that is really meant; or 
that when we talk of thistles, it is fig-trees that we intend 
to denote. But if by “person” we mean anything else at 
all than what the multitude understand by the term, a 
somebody who can be seen (and that, when we speak of 
God, I imagine we do not imply), then I know of no reason 
for doubting but that he who denies and he who asserts 
the Personality of God may both of them be contending for 
precisely the same idéa, though just as little ground do I 
see for affirming that they are. It would be extremely 
ludicrous, if it were not inexpressibly sad, that one man, 
like Matthew Arnold, should calmly walk away from the 
Personality of God as an “unverifiable hypothesis,” without 
deigning to explain for others or himself what this notion 
is that he finds it so impossible to verify ; while another, 
like F. W. Newman, should contend for it with might and 
main as fundamental to all vitalizing faith, yet as little 
concern himself to define what he understands by the term. 
There are many who are scandalized by the former spectacle, 
but the latter is to me no less distressing. But when his 
brother, John Henry Newman, goes so far as to say that 
the belief in a personal God is essential to religion, what- 
ever difficulties there may be about the word, I protest that 
this is an utterance as intolerable as it is intolerant. What! 
we are not to be told what it is we are to believe, and yet, 
on pain of being branded as infidels, are we nevertheless to 
believe it? What, then, I ask, is Personality? Is not the 
English for it, Self-hood? And how does a man know that 
he is himself? How, but by his limitations? If a blow 
strikes him, it hurts him more than it hurts his fellow; it 
may wound his neighbour deeply, but him more deeply 
still. His gladness, his sorrow, his sin, his virtue, are pecu- 
liarly his own; his knowledge and his ignorance are not 
exactly those of others. Can we apply these boundary- 
lines to God? Is not He rather one to whom all woes, all 
joys, all sins and sufferings, all triumphs over evil,—each _ 
furthest clime and each remotest age, each roliing orb and 
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century, are always near alike? Now there may be people 
to whom the word Person suggests no narrowing notion, 
but only an idea of intense reality and infinite proximity. 
But why should they take it for granted that another who 
speaks of God but declines to affirm His personality has 
any less perfect vision of Him than themselvyes—imperfect 
as all human views of Deity must be? It is, then, the 
Reality, not the Personality, of God which is the essential 
point. He that cometh unto God must believe, not that 
He is a Person, nor that He is “a stream of tendency,” but 
simply that “ He is,” and “that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” To say that God is impersonal 
is equally unsatisfactory, and that for the very same reasons. 
For either the term “impersonal” will convey the notion 
of lifeless unconsciousness, and thus define and limit the 
undefinable and limitless, or it will carry with it no intel- 
ligible sense at all. If nobody knows what Personal means, 
except so far as it is applied to human beings, as little can 
we be sure that the word Impersonal, save so far as it mean 
inanimate, has either any sense at all, or the same sense in 
two people’s mouths. Let, then, the Reality of God take 
the place of His Personality, and Theism and Pantheism 
will be found to meet; for there is nothing to part them 
but a name. The latest Theistic objection to Pantheism, 
with its latest concession, runs thus: “ We acknowledge 
that All is God, but not that it is all of God.” But this is 
the very thing the Pantheist asserts. He could not believe 
in God as a mere synonym for the world, or he would 
be involved in a tautology, and no man consciously talks 
truisms. Even the Nescience school is nearer us than we 
deem ; for its disciples at least acknowledge au Unknown. 
Atheism as a theory is defunct—in practice most rife among 
the nominal adherents of superstition. And these pro- 
claimers of Nescience believe likewise in the reality of 
virtue, in the beauty and glory of truth, in the bliss that 
is born of benevolence ; and, for myself, I look forward to 
the time when goodness and God shall become so identified 
that no man shall be conscious of admiring the one without 
knowing that he worships the other. When, therefore, 
Strauss “demands,” as he tells us, “ for his Cosmos the same 
piety that the devout of old demanded for their God,” we 
may reply indeed, if so disposed, that Cosmos does not seem 
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to us a happy name for God, and we may certainly decline 
to adopt it, but we have not the least ground for questioning 
either the depth or the sincerity of his religious feeling. 
As to the name of God, he may have felt, what Shelley felt 
about the name of Love, 


“One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it.” 


And now with regard to the assumed opposition between 
Annihilation and Immortality. We talk as if these were 
two experiences, both which we had passed through, and 
knew in consequence the difference between them ; whereas 
we know nothing of the kind. The Annihilationists tell us 
we shall be swallowed up in thelife of the universe; but 
if that means anything, it must mean that we shall sink 
into a vaster consciousness, and wake into a larger life, of 
which we shall remember owr former selves as fragments. 
But granting that the link of memory shall break, what 
then? Will the life to come, the life that is always coming, 
be a whit less real and vivid than the life that we now 
live? Is it a cause of grief to us now that we do not re- 
member ourselves before we were born? not to say that 
few of us can recall the years of our early childhood. It is 
really not a subject of surmise, but a matter of certainty, 
that death will launch us either into the sphere of those 
grander pulsations with which the universe is throbbing, or 
the narrower enclosures of individual existence. Nor do 
we know that this personal identity we so fondly cherish 
is anything else but a barrier and bound that shuts us off 
from keener consciousness and being more intense, “an 
ampler ether, a diviner air.” The mermaid melting in the 
ocean foam may be a truer Euthanasia than some of us 
have dreamt. The more I think upon it, the more does 
Annihilation appear a mere bugbear and phantom ; for the 
worst I can conceive of its meaning is this—the forgetfulness 
in a future state of all that has befallen us in this; and 
whether that shall be good or evil, what but the event can 
shew? But then I shall be told it is-essential to God's 
moral government that we should remember throughout 
eternity all the things that ever we did, that sin may bear 
its penalty and virtue win reward. But I hope we are 
learning to hate sin and to love virtue so sincerely in the 
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present, that we look not to the future for retribution or 
for recompence. Besides, is it just, after all, that the re- 
pentant man, the man who has changed his mind, and thus 
his moral, which indeed is part of his personal identity, 
should be burdened with guilty memories for ever and a 
day? and is it well to dwell on past good deeds, instead of 
forgetting those things that are behind, and stretching on 
to those things that are before? May not the death-bed 
suffice for either retrospect? But what of hardened im- 
penitence dying in its sin? Well, even of that we may say, 
that being what it is, it.is better it should die than it should 
live; though we do not forget what a judgment-day may 
be contained in a moment, when perhaps no sign of con- 
sciousness may be givensto the outer world. Altogether 
we are far too careful to concern ourselves with God’s moral 
government of men ; if only we were as anxious about self- 
discipline, the world would be none the worse. 

Finally, what a needless noise has been made about Free- 
dom and Necessity! As if any one had thought of asserting 
that the action of the Will is the same as the action of a 
piston, steam-driven from without. To dispute about the 
freedom of the Will is really to use words without meaning. 
For it is to assume the existence of an absolute freedom 
somewhere in the world which may or may not be predi- 
cated of the Will; whereas the Will itself is our only test 
of freedom, not freedom an attribute of Will. For what do 
we mean by freedom but the liberty to do what we will, 
and go where we will? And, again, that this free Will is 
under a rigid law, is really admitted on all hands. There 
is an inner and an outer compulsion which absolutely ex- 
clude each other, although the same word is used, not indeed 
of both at once, but of either in its turn; as when a man 
says “J must,” he either means the will is so strong within 
him that nothing else can stand in the way, or circum- 
stances so strong without him that his will is of no 
account.. Observe, moreover, that the stronger the will, the 
less is it subject to caprice ; the freer in one sense, the Jess 
free in another; the more it is under control, the less is it 
at the mercy of chance, or the influence of another’s voli- 
tion: so that obedience to an inward law is of the very 
essence of its truest freedom. I look forward, then, to a 
time when these questions shall vex us no longer; when 
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the Existence of a God and the Reality of Order and Reason, 
Goodness, Justice, Truth and Love, shall be convertible 
terms ; when every earnest deed shall be a prayer, and life 
a psalm of praise. I look forward to the time when the 
certainty that God has provided in the future some better 
thing than we can ask or think, shall overpower all other 
surmises concerning the life to come ; and when men shall 
be so busy, so glad, and so absorbed in that service which 
is perfect freedom, that they shall never stop to ask, Is this 
liberty but bondage after all ? 
E. M. GELDART. 


I1.—FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The Life of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


CHRISTENDOM appears to many eyes in our day like some 
living organism in which certain members and functions 
are quickened into abnormal activity, but this very activity 
is a sign of the decay, rather than of the healthy state, of 
the central and more important parts. The phenomenon 
may be seen both in general and in detail. While the 
Church which asserts that it is, or ought to be, co-extensive 
with Christendom, and which at any rate has the prestige 
of historical continuance claimed by no other religious body 
in the West, is retrieving many of the losses inflicted by 
the Reformation, her Head sits a semi-prisoner in the corner 
of a capital which was once his own. Spiritual Rome has 
not been for three centuries so powerful as now she is among 
the Teutonic nations, because the adhesion of her children 
is spontaneous and intellectual, whereas before the Refor- 
mation it was hereditary and instinctive. She finds a re- 
action in her favour in England, in America, even in Hol- 
land, the land pre-eminently’ of intellectual freedom, and 
is in Germany a more insoluble problem than statesmen 
expected she would prove. Yet, while admitting all this, 
and deeming it possible she will recover herself yet more, 
we believe the position of the Pope is a truer sign of her 
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state than is the hopefulness of the Dupanloups and the 
Mannings. 

Is the fact the same if we widen our field of view? 
Everywhere and in all communions we see religious acti- 
vity, a reaction towards the retention of much which seemed 
disappearing. Yet all Christendom, and to most Europeans 
all religion, is based on a Life written in four short biogra- 
phies, attested by a tradition which rests, after all, on what 
it undertakes to support. To the Gospels, as understood 
by the Christian Church, leads up the whole of the Old 
Testament. In him who is their central figure converge all 
rays of history, prophecy, poetry, all excellence, heroism | 
and self-sacrifice, which had been the theme of Jewish 
writers, and lent dignity to the characters of Jewish wor- 
thies. From him, again, have spread the rays which have 
lightened the Gentiles. When the rulers of the Jews con- 
demned Jesus, and cried, “We have no King but Cesar,” 
no one among them would have denied, no one would have 
supposed that he denied, the eternal sovereignty of God. 
Yet it was a truth that the nearness and glitter of Czesar’s 
sway had in fact blotted from their minds the thought of 
their ideal King. So, although no Christian denies in- 
theory, or would attempt to deny, the Supreme God ; though 
the Swedenborgian Church alone has asserted the identity 
of that Supreme God with him whom orthodox churches 
call the second Person of the Trinity ; though the Creeds, 
and even that called of St. Athanasius, resound in so many 
thousand churches; though their doctrinal portions are 
implied in the teachings of many who do not recite them, 
—a vast number of Christians so regard the great Founder 
of their religion, that their opinions about him seem to 
formulate themselves into the voiceless ery, “We have no 
God but Jesus.” 

And in this very centre of all Christendom, the weakness 
which may vitiate the whole is manifested. There are 
many doctrines involved in Theistic religions, which, since 
the negative of them cannot be proved, are not so open to 
assault. If the fatalism of the Calvinist seems to some to 
dishonour the God whom he adores, much that is in nature 
is equally stern, equally relentless ; and to say that such 
qualities in God do not command our love, is far from 
shewing that they do not exist. If the very existence of 
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God be, as one of the leading Positivists said not many 
weeks since, “an hypothesis which” he and his school “do 
not require,” it is, like many a scientific postulate, at least 
a working hypothesis, by no means disproved, for those who 
need some provisional explanation of the ultimate pheno- 
mena of the world. 

But it were well for those whose centre of all religion is 
Jesus—and these are, as we have said, the great majority 
of religious persons in Christendom—that they should not 
read, or if they read that they should not understand, the 
bearing of modern criticism on the Gospels. Those who 
attempt to deny that any harm has been done to Christian- 
ity by such criticism, are wout to say that no objections are 
new, but that all have been made and met over and over 
again from the days of Celsus to ourown time. This is partly 
true ; but the weight of objections met in detail is nothing 
to that which is presented by the same objections when 
they come with cumulative force, and when, from various 
circumstances, the mind is prepared to receive them. It is 
now accepted by very many who have given their attention 
to the subject, that, speaking roughly, the Gospels were 
not written by eye-witnesses, and not, therefore, by those 
whose names they bear, whose traditions at most they 
represent ; inspiration is not held to preclude mistakes ; 
scarcely any author of note but has given up some text or 
some detail, as at least not substantiated. Not a miracle 
has escaped the keen eye of some one or other critic who 
has noticed subordinate difficulties quite apart from the 
larger question as to whether miracles have ever taken place 
at all. Not a word which Jesus is reported to have spoken 
but has its own dark mist of doubt around it, many events 
and words having this further difficulty, that we know not 
whether they are reported differently or reported in dupli- 
cate. 

And the effect of the whole would seem to be this: not 
in any degree to shew that Jesus did not live, not to shew 
that his life was one long mythical reproduction of the 
legends of the Old Testament, but to render it impossible 
to accept any one Gospel as a correct and authoritative 
account of the life of Jesus ; equally impossible to harmo- 
nize them, without a rude lopping of much which the 
reverent mind would wish to retain, and perhaps an almost 
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equally rude intrusion of much which the reverent mind 
would wish to keep out. If this be the state of New Tes- 
tament criticism, and such its effects on the mind of those 
who really know the state of the case, it is obvious that all 
questions about the nature of Jesus, and the claim to recog- 
nition his words imply, must wait the time when his words 
shall be more clearly ascertained, and until some more 
unanimous recognition than now is possible shall attend 
the record of what he did. 

Criticism, in fact, as directed to the Gospels, and of those 
only do we now speak, has been almost wholly destructive. 
Where there has been an attempt not only to destroy but 
to build, as in Renan’s Vie de Jesus, too much has been 
hypothetically stated, and then afterwards taken as solid 
ground ; the work has had the tone of an idyll or a romance 
rather than of a history; some suggestions have been too 
widely at variance with our English common sense to allow 
it to become popular among us. Yet some valuable help 
has been given by it to the realization of the scenes and 
times in which Jesus moved, and in any reconstruction of 
the Gospel story, M. Renan will be found to have played 
no insignificant part. Keim’s great work also has done 
much, and will do more. It is, however, too overlaid with - 
minute learning and needless detail to be helpful to the 
ordinary reader. Such a reader, in the hurry of daily life, 
wishes to gain for himself some picture of One whom tra- 
dition and instinct alike lead him to consider his Master 
and his Model, and of whom he is already assured the 
Gospels as they exist are not quite authentic sketches. 
They are to many among us as photographs taken under 
unfavourable circumstances, marred and blotted in the 
printing: we have not yet found the artist who can com- 
bine the true traits and give the picture life. 

What destruction can do we in England know, and the 
necessary destruction has now been somewhat overdone. 
Englishmen have not as a rule accepted Strauss’s theory, 
which stretched all facts of Jesus’ life on one Procrustes’ 
bed, and made them fit as best they could. We have paid 
little attention to “The English Life of Jesus,” which, pub- 
lished with the sanction of Mr. Thomas Scott’s name, has 
summed up all that can be said in regard to the difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies of the Gospels. We, even those of 
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us who most wholly accept the results of criticism, have 
passed later works of the kind by, have waited and wait. 
We trust still that out of the ruin some reconstruction 
is possible; we frame, each as best he can, some repre- 
sentation of the Gracious Person who walked in Galilee 
and Judea, who went about doing good, and died on the 
cross under Pontius Pilate. The picture we make for our- 
selves, if inartistic, is still so fair, that we can endeavour 
to imitate it, and our imitation brings us nearer to the 
unseen and the divine. We wait for a likeness clearer and 
better than we can construct, on which men can agree, 
and say when they see it, as men say in looking on a true 


' portrait of some historic hero, “That is Jesus ; so he looked, 


and such he was.” 

It has been necessary thus to make quite clear what we 
hoped of any new Life of Jesus; and in saying that we 
wait still, we have implied that Dr. Farrar has not filled the 
room which is open for whoever can write such a Life. To do 
so will require no ordinary combination of qualities—those 
of the scholar, the man of science, the poet, the theologian 
fearless and devout. All these seemed to meet in one so 
well known in several fields of literature, whom his high 
position and the mere letters which follow his name point 
out as not undistinguished in theology and science. When 
he was elected Master of Marlborough, his printed testimo- 
nials were so widely shewn by the circle of friends who 
were privileged to possess copies, that the pamphlet which 
contained them was almost divested of the nature of a pri- 
vate document, and seldom on any head has been heaped 
such praise from men whose praise was honour. Men of 
science and divines, orthodox and unorthodox, those whose 
faith has never wavered, those who would believe, if only, 
as they look through nature, they could see the One whom 
to thank for all that makes life so happy, and the world so 
fair, alike united to say that Mr. Farrar was of special emi- 
nence in many walks of learning and knowledge. And if 
he were all this, as he was and is, here, it would seem, is 
the man for such a high task as the writing the Life of 
Christ. 

We are utterly and wholly disappointed ; but in giving 
our reasons, we feel how great is our responsibility in deal- 
ing with such a book by such a man, and in uttering a note 
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dissonant with the chorus of welcome which has saluted 
the book ; though to this there have been some marked, 
and, as Dr. Farrar would admit, very important exceptions. 
We feel the extreme gravity of our position, but it is one 
in which above all things is demanded plain and honest 
speaking according to our light. 

First for some less important objections to the book, 
which suggest themselves independently of graver and more 
radical defects. The style is throughout rhetorical ; there 
is in it no respite or relief. It is one gorgeous procession 
of ornate phrases embroidered with descriptive epithets, of 
which the effect is wearisome beyond measure. It wants 
dignity, since its magnificence often gives the effect of tinsel, 
and it wants repose, since all is glitter and glare. And the 
subject is one where self-restraint is pre-eminently needed. 
Our readers may remember a striking passage in Mr, Car- 
lyle’s “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” in which he just names, 
or rather does not name, Jesus as the crown of all heroes, 
the noblest godlike Form of Man, and then refuses to speak 
further. “Let sacred silence,” he says, “ meditate that sacred 
matter.’* Mr. Carlyle was of course here consciously hyper- 
bolical, but the spirit of his remark is true. <A style which | 
goes into perpetual hysterics is thoroughly unsuited to such 
a theme. 

Even when not dealing directly with his high subject, 
Dr. Farrar’s love for words as mere words leads him into 
sentences of very questionable taste, such as: 


“ And so, choking as it were with blood, devising massacres in 
its very delirium, the soul of Herod passed forth into the night.” t 


And word-painting loses all its value when it has to be 
qualified in a note: 


“To the north, just beneath them, lay the narrow and fertile 
plain of Asochis, from which rise the wood-crowned hills of 
Naphtal, and conspicuous on one of them was Safed, ‘the city 
set upon a hill; beyond these, on the far horizon, Hermon 
heaved into the blue the huge splendid mass of his colossal 
shoulder, white with eternal snows.” Notes: “The present town 
of Safed is of much later date, but a city or fortress most proba- 
bly existed there in our Lord’s time.” “The epithet (eternal) is 
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so far accurate, that even in September snow would be found in 
the ravines and crevices of Hermon.” * 


A shoulder is not a crevice or a ravine. 

Nor is Dr. Farrar’s feeling for the rhetoric of others always 
sound. He has borrowed from Jeremy Taylor, surely our 
master in ornate English, and spoilt the passage in the bor- 
rowing. The parallel is too close to be accidental. Jeremy 
Taylor is speaking of the “bold and merry sinner, excited 
by his lusts, and becoming afterwards conscious of his 
wounds.” 


“T have known a bold trooper fight in the confusion of a 
battle, and being warm with heat and rage received from the 
swords of his enemy wounds open like a grave, but he felt them 
not; and when by the streams of blood he found himself marked 
for pain, he refused to consider then what he was to feel to-mor- 
row ; but when his rage had cooled into the temper of a man, 
and clammy moisture had checked the fiery emission of spirits, 
he wonders at his own boldness, and blames his fate, and needs 
a mighty patience to bear his great calamity. So is the bold and 
merry sinner,” &¢.t 


Dr. Farrar, with taste which is scarcely unexceptionable, 
translates the passage in regard to Jesus after the great 
exaltation of the forty days’ fast in the wilderness : 


“The whole period had been one of moral and spiritual ten- 
sion. During such high hours of excitement, men will sustain 
without succumbing an almost incredible amount of labour, and 
soldiers will fight through a long day’s battle unconscious or obli- 
vious of their wounds. But when the enthusiasm is spent, when 
the exaltation dies away, when the fire burns low, when Nature, 
weary and overstrained, re-asserts her rights—in a word, when a 
mighty reaction sets in, leaving the man suffering, spiritless, ex- 
hausted—then is the hour of extreme danger, and that has been 
in many a fatal instance the moment in which a man has fallen 
a victim to insidious allurement or bold assault.” 


We are far, however, from saying that in such a book as 
the Life of Christ there is no place for ornate and pictorial 
writing, or that Dr. Farrar cannot use such extremely well. 
And since we object so thoroughly to the prevalent style of 
the book, it is fair to quote a very charming passage, though 
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the same sort of thing has often been done before, in which 
he characterizes the teaching of Jesus, and his employment 
of simple, familiar images. 


“There is scarcely a scene or object familiar to the Galilee of 
that day, which Jesus did not use as an illustration of some glo- 
rious promise or moral law. He spoke of green fields, and spring- 
ing flowers, and the budding of the vernal trees ; of the red or 
lowering sky ; of sunrise and sunset ; of wind and rain ; of night 
and storm; of clouds and lightning; of stream and river; of 
stars and lamps ; of honey and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and 
burning weeds ; of rent garments and bursting wine-skins; of 
eggs and serpents ; of pearls and pieces of money ; of nets and 
fish. Wine and wheat, corn and oil, stewards and gardeners, 
labourers and employers, kings and shepherds, travellers and 
fathers of families, courtiers in soft clothing and brides in nuptial 
robes,—all these are to be found in His discourses. He knew 
all life, and had gazed on it with a kindly as well as a kingly 
glance.” * 


Another superficial blemish is the use made of mere tra- 
dition. No doubt, when a matter is wholly unimportant, a 
legend may sometimes give a touch of picturesqueness and 
do no harm; but it is difficult to draw the line, and refrain - 
from quoting those that are positively mischievous. When 
a legend has found its way into the text as an illustration, 
it is all too easy to quote it afterwards as fact, and to this 
Dr. Farrar is prone. 

The traditions of the number, rank, ancestry, names of 
the Magi, are given, and we are told that “they are value- 
less for direct historical purposes,” but interesting for their 
influence on religious art.f We ought not, however, to 
hear in the next sentence that “the skulls of these three 
kings, each circled with its crown of jewelled gold, are still 
exhibited among the relics in the cathedral at Cologne.” 
The legend that Joseph was as a workman “ not very skil- 
ful,” is thrown. in with a touch of exaggeration to enhance 
the poverty of Jesus ;+ the story that he was an old man, 
for which there is no foundation in the Gospels, is far more 
harmful. For though Dr. Farrar is careful to assert his own 
opinion that Joseph and Mary were, im the strictest sense 
of the words, man and wife, the repeated tradition about his 
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advanced age, does much to prop the fancy that he was 
through life only the protector of a virgin wife, and thus 
indirectly to exalt celibacy and debase marriage. Again, 
when the Temptation is to be described, we are told that 
“a tradition, said to be no older than the time of the Cru- 
sades, fixes the site of the Temptation at a mountain to the 
east of Jericho.”* It is then described as “ naked and arid,’ 
lke a mountain of malediction,” and as indeed a place seen 
by the imagination to be a fit haunt of evil influences. 
Then, almost in the same breath, the truth of the tradition 
is assumed. “And here Jesus was with the wild beasts.” 
We need not multiply instances ; the same use of legend 
pervades the book. 

To a third all-pervading blemish we refer with great re- 
luetance, for it is, as indeed are the others, so wholly uncon- 
sciously inserted. That Dr. Farrar has travelled in Palestine 
is ever before the reader’s mind, and there are passages in 
the book which suggest as an alternative title, “Travels in 
Palestine, illustrated by Parallel Passages from the Gospels.” 
The discomfort which Mary and Joseph experienced in 
finding room only in the court-yard of the inn at Bethany 
“ean only be realized by any traveller in the East who 
happens to have been placed in similar circumstances.” 
Jesus could get from the fords of Jordan to Cana of Galilee 
in three days, for “the author has done this himself, and 
therefore knows that it is easily possible, although it requires 
quick travelling.”{ “I sat by Jacob’s Well at noon, one 
April day in 1870, hot and thirsty and tired..... Riding 
on to the stream, I asked for some water, and, to my extreme 
surprise, for it never happened on any other occasion, was 
refused.”§ “To one who has visited the scene (the valley 
of Kedron) at that very season of the year and at that very 
hour of the night,....it is more easy to realize the awe 
which crept over those few Galilzeans.”|| M. Renan’s books 
are also full of local colouring, but, save in the Preface and 
the faintest touch here and there of personal recollection, 
the self of the narrator is never intruded on us. It is not 
generally thought that an Englishman is more self-conscious 
than a Frenchman, but Dr. Farrar is not the only eloquent 
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English divine who has been quite unduly elated at having 
made a tour in Palestine. The contrasts and resemblances 
between past and present are sometimes positively comic, 
and produce the same sense of impropriety as does the 
desire which sometimes comes to even the best of us to 
laugh in church. 

’ To pass now from the manner to the matter of the Life 
of Christ: the title perhaps unintentionally shews the stand- 
point of the writer. It is a Life of Christ, not, as Renan’s, 
a Life of Jesus. The distinction is not without its import- 
ance, because though the names in combination do not 
necessarily express any definite doctrine, the almost exclu- 
sive use of one or the other word, the name or the title, 
shews whether its subject is considered chiefly on the human 
side or the divine, as exalted man or incarnate God, The 
work is “ avowedly and unconditionally the work of a be- 
liever,” is by one who writes “as a believer to believers, as 
a Christian to Christians.”* He accepts the Divinity—is 
this the same as Deity in Dr. Farrar’s mind ?—of Christ “in 
its broad scriptural simplicity ;”+ he thinks the evidence 
on the point “ adequate to prove that” John “ was the author 
of the Gospel which passes by his name ;” he narrates the 
Gospel miracles “without deeming it necessary to answer 
all the arguments which have been urged against the possi- 
bility of the supernatural.” f 

In all this Dr. Farrar is doing what is thoroughly justi- 
fiable. He gives us clearly to understand his own view, 
and, making kindly allowance for the opinions of others, 
demands admittance for his own. There is, indeed, almost 
too much courtesy to opponents—too much insistance on 
the tenability of orthodox doctrines—too much of “I will 
not call you, the sceptic, hard names ; I know that you are 
in many cases perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble ; 
but since I do not call you an atheist, pray, pray do not 
call me a fool !” 

Yet if these assumptions are part of Dr. Farrar’s plan, it 
is misleading to combine two distinct schemes of biography, 
giving each the advantage without the disadvantages of the 
other. If a Life of Jesus is written, then, though it is not 
usual so to do, an author would be quite justified in disre- 
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garding all that is related of incidents antecedent to the birth, 
and, with no mention of the Annunciation, in bringing us 
at once to the caravanserai at Bethlehem and the shepherds 
abiding in the fields. But in a Life of Christ, the mysterious 
circumstances which were said to have preceded his birth 
are extremely important, since the view we take of these 
must in a measure affect our whole study of the after-history. 
And though we are told in the outset of the book that we 
are not to look for controversy, we have a right to expect at 
least a statement, as in other cases, of what, in Dr. Farrar’s 
opinion, did actually take place, and whether the Annuncia- 
tion had an objective or a merely subjective reality. Since 
all that hinges on the message of Gabriel is fully accepted, 
since Mary is called at once the “maiden-mother,” we ought 
in common fairness to have a simple statement of the reasons 
why she is so called. 

We should also have been thus enabled to understand 
the author's standpoint in regard to the appearances and 
the nature of angels, one of the enormous difficulties in the 
Gospel narrative, which should be at least “incidentally” 
treated. But unfortunately the difficulty is avoided in a 
way too common in this book. The subject is not dealt 
with when it first meets us, and then is ever afterwards 
mentioned as though it had been explained, or at any rate 
as if we were in full possession of the writer’s views on it. 
But whether, indeed, when Jesus was born, the night was 
full of actual sounds, though none but the shepherds heard 
them—whether beings who were more than human and less 
than divine dropped through the still air and were with the 
shepherds, or whether they had no existence at all, but 
were created by the minds of the shepherds, and were, in 
fact, hallucinations, illusions—we are not told. Again, at 
the last, we find a vague and unsatisfactory sentence. 

“Tt became known then, or afterwards, that some dazzling 
angelic vision in white robes had terrified the keepers of the 
tomb, and had rolled the stone from the tomb amid the shocks 
of earthquake. And as they came to the tomb, there they” (the 
women) “saw angels in white apparel.”* 


Now what is meant here? A vision cannot roll away a 
stone, but the shocks of earthquake can. Is it meant that 
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an actual being, applying actual force, did roll away a stone ; 
or, rather, is the statement confused, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, and then, as though it had been clearly made, the 
women saw not “some angelic vision,’ but angels? Dr. 
Farrar speaks c itemptuously of criticism on the subject 
as “boyish verbal criticism ;” but a sneer does not dispose 
of a difficulty which is real to many minds, and those not 
undevout. We are told indeed, in the form of a question, 
that the appearances were not “purely subjective,” but it 
is not easy to see how they could be on the confines of both 
worlds. The whole subject of sights, voices, dreams, angels, 
devils, ghosts, which the Bible treats as having an intense 
objective reality, is that on which we look for distinct teach- 
ing from one who would write the life of him who, ex hypo- 
thesi, came to bridge the gulf between the worlds of spirit 
and matter, and reveal the unseen. We find mere words 
without a distinct thought to sustain them. 

In regard to the miracles of Jesus, this book is miserably 
unsatisfactory, not only because they are dealt with most 
inconsistently, but because those who have any difficulty 
on this head, and wish for any further explanation than the 
mere assertion that with God all things are possible, are 
dealt with harshly and unfairly, and this in spite of many 
professions to the contrary, and, no doubt, an honest inten- 
tion to be calm and candid. 

Dr. Farrai’s standpoint in regard to miracle, at least in 
one place, is this: 

“ A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible advantage in 
trying to understand the means by which it was wrought. In 
accepting the evidence for it,—and it is for each man to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, and to accept or reject at his pleasure, 
perhaps even it may prove to be at his peril” — 


Is this vague threat of some unspecified danger quite 
fair ? 
—“ we are avowedly accepting the evidence for something which 
transcends, though it by no means necessarily supersedes, the 
ordinary laws by which nature works. What is gained, in what 
single respect does the miracle become, so to speak, easier or 
more comprehensible, by. supposing, with Olshausen, that we 
have here an accelerated process of nature; or with Neander, 
apparently that the water was magnetized ; or with Lange, appa- 
rently that the guests were in a state of supernatural exaltation ? 
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Let those who find it intellectually possible or spiritually advan- 
tageous freely avail themselves of such hypotheses if they see 
their way to do so; to us they seem, not ‘irreverent,’ not 
‘rationalistic’ (which surely they are), not ‘dangerous,’ but sim- 
ply embarrassing and needless. ‘We as little claim a right to 


29) 


scare the rejector of miracles by abuse and anathema’”— 
Why then the threat of “peril” ? 


—“‘as we admit his right to sneer at us for imbecility or hypo- 
crisy.” * 

Very good. But surely the following is extremely like a 
sneer at men of science, which is wholly undeserved : 


«Men in these days have presumptuously talked as though it 
were God’s duty—the duty of Him to whom the sea and the 
mountains are a very little thing, and before whose eyes the 
starry heaven is but as one white gleam in the ‘intense inane’— 
to perform His miracles before the eyes of competent savans,” + 


Now no one has ever talked such nonsense as this; but 
since miracles are stated to be among the works of God, 
men have deemed them as much objects of examination as 
all other phenomena. There are, no doubt, persons in the 
world who object to all science as puzzling and misleading, 
to whom a primrose by the river’s brim is a yellow primrose, 
and nothing more; but Dr. Farrar cannot consider the 
intellectual standpoint of, for instance, Mrs. Farebrother in 
Middlemarch, as that which should be his or ours. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society knows the value, the method 
and the reverent patience of true science. Now the miracles 
of Christ were, on the extremest orthodox hypothesis, the 
works of one who is and was Almighty God ; but they were 
not, for they could not be, more than this—not more the 
works of Almighty God than the constitution of the sun, 
the phenomena of earthquakes or the beginnings of organic 
life. Andif it be not irreverent to investigate these, neither 
is it necessarily irreverent to inquire into a miracle. The 
inquiry has two parts, like that into every scientific state- 
ment. Were the phenomena correctly observed, and if so, 
what is their explanation ; or, in other words, what is their 
relation to the whole scheme of the universe? We will 
endeavour to shew briefly that the question is really attended 
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by the same conditions as those which present themselves 
in natural science. 

Dr. Bastian has written a most interesting book on the 
Beginnings of Life, in which he states that certain facts 
occurred under his own observation which do not easily 
accord with the ordinarily received views of organic and 
inorganic substances. Scientific nen, therefore, weigh the 
evidence—test, so far as they can, Dr. Bastian’s facts—his 
high character placing any wilful mistake quite out of the 
question. Just so may theologians deal with the narratives 
in the Gospels. Granted the high character of the writers 
—granted their reverent care—making no deductions for 
the predisposition of their minds to accept the marvellous—- 
we perhaps accept the facts precisely as stated in the bio- 
graphies of Jesus. In that case we grant that Almighty God 
has done certain works, as He has produced in Dr. Bastian’s 
glass vessels certain microscopic living creatures. We are 
of course arguing on the orthodox assumption that, both in 
the life of Jesus and in the world of matter, God was the 
active agent, the true worker. These facts then, assumed 
as facts, may next be investigated, or else all criticism and 
all science are wrong ab initio. Harvey when he discovered - 
the circulation of the blood was a dangerous atheist, and 
Bentley a too daring infidel when he admitted the spurious- 
ness of a disputed text. 

“The miracles of Christ were miracles addressed, not to 
a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to a loving and humble 
faith.” This is nonsense. It would be as true to say when 
it thunders, “This noise is addressed, not to a Faraday or a 
Tyndall, who will measure the waves of sound with a cold 
curiosity, but to the little child who considers it the direct 
voice of God, or even to the hinds whom it makes to slip 
their young.” God’s works of all kinds are equally addressed 
to all. “He maketh His sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” The 
truest and humblest faith is ultimately that which is most 
closely connected with a sceptic curiosity, for this is simply 
another name for a humble thirst for knowledge. 

We have said that Dr. Farrar is not consistent in his 
treatment of miracles; we have objected to his general 
principle ; we have to find still graver fault when he de- 
parts from it. Here and there he “rationalizes,” that is, he 
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attempts to give a natural reason for some, at any rate, of 
the circumstances of a miracle. We take one such, where 
the explanation seems misleading, unscientific and confused. 
It is that of the demoniac and the herd of swine. On the 
whole, it would seem that demoniac possession is considered 
as mania, though it is hinted that more than this is possible, 
and Dr. Farrar’s demonology is throughout the book more 
objective than our own. If, however, the cases classed 
as demoniacal were disease, it is a mistake to speak of them 
as “strange and awful,” in terms which take them out of 
the category of disease, and in which a fever or a broken 
leg would not be described. We may say, in parenthesis, 
that no sound treatment of mental disorder is possible until 
it has ceased to be regarded as something in its essence 
mysterious and secret. 

After a quotation from St. Luke’s words, we have the 
following comment on the occurrence : 


“That the demoniac was healed—that in the terrible final 
paroxysm which usually accompanied the deliverance from this 
strange and awful malady, a herd of swine was in some way 
affected with such wild terror as to rush headlong in large num- 
bers over a steep hill-side into the waters of the lake,—and that 
in the minds of all who were present, including that of the suf- 
ferer himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine was connected 
with the man’s release from his demoniac thraldom—thus much 
is clear. 

“ And indeed so far there is no difficulty whatever. Any one 
who believes in the Gospels, and believes that the Son of God 
did work on earth deeds which far surpass mere human power, 
must believe that among the most frequent of His cures were 
those of the distressing forms of mental and nervous malady 
which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the ancient 
Jews, like all Orientals, ascribe to direct supernatural agency. 
And knowing to how singular an extent the mental impressions 
of man affect by some unknown electric influence the lower ani- 
mals—knowing, for instance, that man’s cowardice and exulta- 
tion, and even his superstitious terrors, do communicate themselves 
to the dog which accompanies him or the horse on which he rides 
—there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks or gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike un- 
controllable terror into a herd of swine. We know further that 
the spasm of deliverance was often attended with fearful convul- 
sions, sometimes perhaps with an effusion of blood, and we know 
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that the sight and smell of human blood produces strange effects 
on many animals. May there not have been something of this 
kind at work in this singular event?’ Note: “Some years ago 
the dead body of a murdered lady was discovered in a lonely field 
solely by the strange movements of the animals which were half 
maddened by the sight of the blood-stained corpse. The fact 
was undisputed : ‘the cows,’ as one of the witnesses described it, 
‘went blaring about the field.’”* 


Now, if we must rationalize at all, our rationalism should 
be at any rate credible, distinct, scientific. There is an 
obvious fallacy in the use of the words, “the lower animals,” 
and then classing together dogs, horses, cows and pigs, as 
though what was true of one animal was therefore true of 
another. Because the dog or horse, in constant companion- 
ship with man, may have caught from him a part of his 
own intellectual advantages or shortcomings, because cows 
at the Fordingbridge murder were excited, it does not follow 
that swine would be frightened at blood. Indeed, the fact 
is just the other way. If we must go to the annals of law 
courts to prove the credibility of a supposed wholly gra- 
tuitous fact, we may find that their real bearing is quite 
the other way. There is more than one revolting record 
that human blood and flesh have not seared, but rather 
attracted, swine presumably far less wild than those at 
Gadara. 

But, again, what is a “spasm of deliverance”? Let this 
be translated into something less rhetorical, and it will 
probably mean the crisis of the malady before returning 
health. If this were attended with effusion of blood, the 
blood came from some definite organ, and we ask, from what 
organ is it supposed to have come, from nose, mouth, ears 
or bowels? If such instances cannot now be found, what 
right have we to suppose that an abnormal issue of blood 
took place in order that animals who would not naturally 
have been alarmed by such an incident should be alarmed 
and run away? An infinitely divisible devil, or a legion of 
devils in one man, is far simpler to believe, if we accept the 
occurrence at all, than this most preposterous suggestion. 

Of one other miracle we must speak, that of Jesus calm- 
ing the sea, because it is here called “a stupendous miracle, 
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one of those which test whether we indeed believe in the 
credibility of the miraculous or not.”* Dr. Farrar again 
says that it is not his object “to convince the unbeliever or 
hold controversy with the doubter.” But he would seem to 
hold it possible that the believer may be for a while per- 
plexed, and therefore he writes thus to help him: 

“He who believes, he who knows the efficacy of prayer, in 
what other men may regard as the inevitable certainties or blindly 
directed accidents of life—he who has felt how the voice of a 
Saviour heard across the long generations can calm wilder storms 
than ever buffeted into fury the bosom of the inland lake—he 
who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact more stupendous 
and more majestic than all those observed sequences which men 
endow with an imaginary omnipotence and worship under the 
name of Law—+to him at least there will be neither difficulty nor 
hesitation in supposing that Christ, on board that half-wrecked 
fishing-boat, did utter his mandate, and that the wind and the sea 
obeyed ; that His Worp was indeed more potent among the cosmic 
forces than miles of agitated water or leagues of rushing wind.” ¢ 


It is not fair to say that men “endow observed sequences 
with imaginary omnipotence, and worship them under the 
name of Law ;” those very sequences are to some amongst 
us, certainly to the writer of this paper, the strongest proof 
that behind the Law is the Lawgiver. But no materialist 
has ever so confused the material and the spiritual and their 
respective realms as Dr. Farrar has here done. He attempts 
to smooth away the difficulty of the sudden suspension of 
the motion of masses of water by reminding us that human 
tempers may suddenly grow milder under spiritual influ- 
ences, and would make a spoken word a cosmic force ob- 
viously of the same kind, and having the same sort of quali- 
ties, as air or water in motion. 

We can understand the position of Roman theologians 
when, in reference to the daily miracle of the Eucharist, 
they tell us that the substance which is changed is a meta- 
. physical entity quite apart from matter, from taste, touch, 
chemical analysis, and the like; and recognize the logic of 
their demand, whether we obey it or not, to make such 
miracles simple matters of faith with which reason is in no 
degree concerned. We can follow also the argument of Dr. 
Newman when he states once again the miracle of the 
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Tncarnation, and, on the principle that omne majus continet 
in se minus, sees no difficulty in believing that “St. Francis 
Xavier turned salt water into fresh for five hundred tra- 
vellers ; St. Raymond was transported over the sea on his 
cloak ; St. Andrew shone brightly in the dark; St. Scho- 
lastica gained by her prayers a pouring rain; and St. Frances 
saw her guardian angel.” 

“ No miracle,” he says, “can be so great as that which took 
place in the Holy House of Nazareth; it is infinitely more 
difficult to believe than all the miracles of the breviary of the 
Martyrology, of saints’ lives, of legends, of local traditions, put 
together. .... If through divine grace we once are able to accept 
the solemn truth that the Supreme Being was born of a mortal 
woman, what remains to offend us on the ground of its marvel- 
lousness ?”’* 


Here the power of God is hyperphysical, but Dr. Newman 
does not rationalize or put the prayer of the saints of whom 
he speaks among the cosmic forces. 

There is yet another class of miracles in which Dr. Farrar, 
following Archbishop Trench, raises a needless difficulty. 
There are certainly some events which occur in which, on any ~ 
theory of Divine Providence, and without the contravention 
of any known law, a natural power may be for the time so 
enhanced, that the events pass quite out of the region of ordi- 
nary occurrences, and become miraculous, supposing there 
be miracles at all. These circumstances Drs. Farrar and 
Trench exclude ; there is, according to them, no border-land 
between the natural and the supernatural. In reference to 
St. Peter's attempt to walk on the sea, when it is related 
that he begun to sink, we have the following note: 


“Tn this moment of peril,” as Archbishop Trench strikingly 
observes, ‘‘ his swimmer’s art profits him nothing, for there is no 
mingling in this way of nature and grace.” + 

But here again Dr. Newman is at once bolder and 
more scientific. He spoke of a holy oil which flowed from 
the bones of St. Walpurga, of the fact of which he had no 
doubt, of the nature of which he was ignorant. In answer 
to Mr. Kingsley’s taunts, “What has become of the holy 
oil for the last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say,” &c., 
Dr. Newman answers : 
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“Of course I did not, because I did not know; I gave the 
evidence as I found it ; he assumes that I had a point to prove, 
and then asks why I did not make the evidence larger than it 
was. ... I can tell him more about it now; the oil still flows ; 
I have had some of it in my possession ; it is medicinal ; some 
think it is so by a natural quality, others by a divine gift. 
Perhaps it is on the confines of both.” * 


There is much more which might be said on this question 
of miracles ; we deliberately pass some of the greater, such 
as the raising the dead, because those of which we have 
spoken are each typical of a larger class, than either of the 
resurrection miracles would draw with it, and also because 
two of them are chosen as typical in the book. Dr. Farrar, 
indeed, will not allow that one miracle is greater than 
another, or at least will not allow that the evangelists would 
have made any difference. 


“The raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater 
exercise of power than others which they had recorded. . . . No ° 
semeiometer had then been invented to test the relative greatness 
of miracles.” : 


But to pass to another point. The harmony of the Gos- 
pels is a most difficult subject, and Dr. Farrar frankly con- 
fesses that no satisfactory harmony is possible. There are 
here and there persons to be found who consider that none 
is needed, who do not shrink from the assertion that when- 
ever a story, seemingly the same, is repeated with any varia- 
tion, the incidents were in reality two or more, not one, so 
that the multiplication of persons, cures, miracles, words, is 
something quite portentous. Nothing so absurd is alleged 
here, yet concession is made in that direction, which cer- 
tainly is surprising. Two men are healed by the saliva of 
the Saviour; there were two cleansings of the Temple, the 
one at the beginning, the other at the end of his ministry, 
&c. We can only say this last appears to us wholly in- 
credible, but refer our readers to what is said on this head. 

We have already noticed the exaggerative use of legend 
among the superficial blemishes of the work. But exag- 
geration is also an ingrained vice of the book, even if the 
legendary citations were all removed. 

Take, for instance, Herod’s death-bed. He died, we are 
told, of “morbus pedicularis,” or pthiriasis, a “loathsome 
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disease hardly mentioned in history except in the case of men 
who have been rendered infamous by their atrocity of perse- 
cuting zeal.” He is compared to Henry VIII. and to Maxi- 
mian. Antiochus Epiphanes, Sulla, Diocletian, the Duke of 
Alva, are added to those already named as having died of the 
same disease. In Latin and in English, horrible details 
are given of its tortures and its horrors, and then, when all 
this needless nastiness has been placed before us, a note 
tells us that we are spared any more, “because it is very 
doubtful whether there is such a disease” at all! How 
different is Dr. Mommsen’s dignified treatment of the death 
of Sulla, who died by “the rupture of a blood-vessel! Not 
pthiriasis, as another account states, for the simple reason 
that such a disease is entirely imaginary.” * 

The description of Judas and his character, and still more 
the whole account of the agony and the death of Jesus, are 
again specimens of this extreme over-statement, the latter 
intolerable even in Jeremy Taylor’s devotional meditations 
on it, but here narrated with less excuse. For surely that 
on which a history of such an One should dwell is not the 
physical accidents of death, but the manner in which he- 
met the suffering, and of this the calm, dignified words of 
the Gospels tell us quite enough. 

It would be to demand of the book what it does not 
profess to give, if we asked for any solution of difficulties 
connected with the Resurrection and the Ascension. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Gospel narrative is smoothed into some- 
thing which looks like coherence, and as it has satisfied the 
writer, will satisfy many others. We can only close the 
book with a feeling something like despair if this is all 
that a critic and a scholar can in these days do to reconcile 
faith and doubt, even incidentally,—if this is all the por- 
traiture which can be given us of the Man who changed 
the world. The historical reality has evaporated more than 
from M. Renan’s pages ; the form which moves before us is, 
according to outward description, painted from legend, which 
again, though its late date is admitted, is treated as though 
it were true; the moral description leaves on us an im- 
pression of weakness, of gentle good-uature, far alien to our 
conception of the Man of men. 

It has been a duty, and not a pleasing one, to express our 
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strong disapproval of the book, our conviction that it has 
no scientific value, supplies no real want. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we consider it without merits, and 
to these we gladly turn. 

It will no doubt prove to many a useful aid to devotion. 
Much of it bears a strong resemblance to sermons re-cast, 
and these sermons far above the usual average. If we are 
right here, however, the material has not always been 
worked up with quite sufficient care, or desire to avoid repe- 
tition. A striking quotation from Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh loses by re-quotation,* and the same may be said of 
one from Mr. Matthew Arnold. But there is much which 
no one can read without admiration, few ought to read 
without edification. For instance, here is the peroration of 
a chapter, or a sermon, which seems to us as good as any- 
thing can possibly be, both as a swell of musical words, 
admissible in such a place, and as a lofty moral teaching 
true for all time : 


“The gleam of his second advent would flame upon the mid- 
night of a sensual unexpectant world, as the flood rolled over the 
festive sensualism in the days of Noah, and the fire and brimstone 
streamed from heaven upon the glittering rottenness of the cities 
of the Plain. Woe to those who should in that day be casting 
regretful glances on a world destined to pass away in flame! For 
though till then the business and companionships of life should 
continue, and all its various fellowships of toil or friendliness, 
that night would be one of fearful and of final separations. 

“The disciples were startled and terrified by words of such 
strange solemnity. ‘Where, Lord? they ask in alarm. But to 
the ‘ where’ there could be as little answer as to the ‘when,’ and 
the coming of God’s kingdom is as little geographical as it is 
chronological. ‘ Wheresoever the body is, He says, ‘thither will 
the vultures be gathered together.” The mystic Armageddon is 
no place whose situation you may fix by latitude and longitude. 
Wherever there is individual wickedness, wherever there is social 
degeneracy, wherever there is deep national corruption, thither 
do the ea®le avengers of the Divine vengeance wing their flight 
from far; thither from the ends of the earth come nations of a 
fierce countenance, ‘swift as the eagle flieth to rend and to 
devour.’ ‘Her young ones also suck up blood, and where the 
slain are, there is she.’ Jerusalem, nay, the whole Jewish nation, 
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was falling rapidly into the dissolution rising from internal decay, 
and already the flap of avenging pinions was in the air. When 
the world too should lie in a state of morbid infancy, then should 
be heard once more the rushing of those congregated wings. 

“Ts not all history one long vast commentary on these great 
prophecies? In the destinies of nations and of races has not the 
Christ returned again to deliver and to judge ?”* 

Again, a distinguishing merit is Dr. Farrar’s engaging 
candour, and his good temper under the most adverse criti- 
cism ; so great, that we do not despair of his kindly tole- 
rance for this paper. He quotes about the return of the 
Holy Family from Egypt, St. Matthew’s strange reference 
to the prophecy, “Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
and he says that the evangelist put into these words “a 
new and deeper significance.” He courageously puts in a 
note: “‘Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other 
words, totally misunderstands,’ is the marginal comment of 
a friend who saw these pages.” There are many other 
passages full of the same candid kindliness. 

The evidence against doubtful passagesis always given, 
and those which are untenable are surrendered with good 
grace. The amendments of translation are always happy ; 
it would be impertinence in us to praise their accuracy, for 
which Dr. Farrar’s scholarship is a guarantee. The local 
and picturesque details, if overdone, are often very inte- 
resting. The scholarly Appendices are full of value, and 
only too short. 

In spite of all the pains taken with this work, and in 
spite of its candour, it is but labour lost: if it does nat 
throw down, it does not reconstruct. It takes the attitude 
of one who stands in a ruin from which the stones are 
falling on all sides, and says, “I see not the rifts, I hear not 
the crumbling and cracking walls ; all is strong ; there is 
no danger or need of repair.” And to those who believe, 
or think that they believe him, the sense of destruction 
will come with greater force when at last they see — 
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IV.—SPENCER ON THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer, King and Co. 


RecENT legislation in some directions can have given 
little satisfaction to those theoretical politicians who would 
restrict the duties of government to the protection of its 
subjects, and would disallow any interference on the part 
of the State with the spontaneous activity of the people, 
so long as the freedom and safety in person and property 
of any one individual are not encroached on by another. 
In their view, security and freedom from oppression and 
restraint are the sole ends of government, which has nothing 
to do with the positive promotion of the welfare of the 
people, and cannot attempt such a task without invading 
the rights of some—it may be of all—and so disturbing the 
balance of the social organism as to be productive of more 
evil than good. 

For a time, some events may have seemed to countenance 
the supposition that the doctrines of this school were coming 
into favour. Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the general prevalence of Free-Trade principles, 
the remission or reduction of Indirect Taxation, the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and other movements 
in a similar direction,—above all, our initiation of the prin- 
ciple of Arbitration in questions of international right, may 
have encouraged the hopes of these political theorists. 

Many events, however, point another way. That any 
movement in the direction of the principles referred to has 
been accompanied by many inconsistencies, was, it may be 
granted, only what might be expected, while men were 
painfully working their way to the recognition and applica- 
tion, here and there, in special departments, of a great prin- 
ciple. But there have been conscious and deliberate con- 
tradictions of the doctrine, not merely in detail, but on a 
scale that implies its formal repudiation. If the restrictions 
on commerce have been relaxed, the employment of labour 
is every day being more and more brought under the regu- 
lation of law. Private and spontaneous benevolence has 
been superseded by compulsory Poor-rates. The public 
health has become a matter of public care, and enactments 
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have been passed for the amelioration and sequestration of 
contagious diseases, both of man and beast. If in one sec- 
tion of the kingdom a Church has been disestablished, it 
has been professedly on account of the special circumstances 
of that Church and of the population amidst which it was 
planted, rather than on the general principle of a separation 
of Church and State. On the other hand, a national system 
of compulsory Education has been established. The Post- 
office has not been handed over to private enterprize, but, 
on the contrary, the system of Telegraphic communication 
has been bought up by the State; and while statements 
by more than one Member of the late Ministry shew the 
acquisition by the Government of the Railways in Ireland, 
for reasons and ends more or less special to that section of 
our dominions, to have been a subject under consideration, 
the Report of the joint Committee of Lords and Commons, 
appointed a year or two ago, on Railway Amalgamation, 
points to the possibility, at no extremely distant date, of 
the whole railway property in the United Kingdom being 
taken over by the State, as, on general political and economic 
grounds, a measure of the highest necessity. 

Nor is State interference any longer based on pleas of 
mere expediency. A vindication has been sought on the 
grounds of a comprehensive view of human economy and a 
philosophical consideration of political forces. It has been 
the aim of a distinguished literary statesman to justify, on 
philosophical principles, enactments restrictive beyond the 
limits of non-aggression, which at first were prompted rather 
by the instincts of the heart than by the clear light of 
reason.* Apologists like the Duke of Argyll and Professor 
Huxley+ cannot be lightly set aside as unscientific, men 
of merely practical aims, as it is called, and adherents of 
the “do-something” school. 

Whatever may be thought of the reasons advanced for 
its justification, there is no room to doubt the fact of this 
reaction in opinion. It has set in, indeed, with a force that 
appears extravagant and unsafe to many even of those to 
whom, in its direction, the movement is not unwelcome. 
“No change,” said Mr. Lowe, in his speech on the occasion 
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of the Freedom of the City of Glasgow being presented to 
him, “has been greater that I can remember during my 
political life.” 

The order in political movement has generally been a 
concession in the first instance to considerations of prac- 
tical urgency, for which a rational and scientific basis was 
sought only after the change had been effected. “It is 
characteristic,” says the Duke of Argyll, “of the cautious 
and tentative character of English legislation, that it be- 
comes gradually committed to great general principles, not 
through any perception of the truth and value of those 
principles in the abstract, but gradually and through the 
compulsion of particular necessities.” The first modifica- 
tions of the feudal arrangements of government were the 
result of the stirrings of what is called the revolutionary 
spirit. Government in the exclusive interest of those who 
governed had come to be felt too oppressive to be longer 
borne ; and, by a natural reaction, the power was not so 
much limited and re-directed as transferred to another seat, 
and re-distributed in its exercise. The course in which 
men’s minds were drawn by the first impulse of the newly- 
awakened movement was an inquiry, not into the nature 
and duties of government, but into its origin and form; 
and the theory of representative constitutionalism was the 
result. 

In course of time, questions of Political Economy came 
to the foreground ; and it, in turn, was thought to supply 
the principles of a correct theory of political organization. 
Or, if its more enlightened advocates were too wise to ad- 
vance such a claim on its behalf, the rapid and successful 
development of its principles, nevertheless, gave a special 
impulse and tone to minds engaged in such studies, and 
thus imparted a direction and bias to speculations beyond 
its own limits. But its principles, carried to undue lengths, 
have been found to entail for multitudes consequences as 
crushing and insufferable as the most ruthless Oriental des- 
potism ; and circumstances have forced men to see that, 
whatever truth they may have for their own sphere, they 
are yet departmental, and cannot afford a foundation for a 
general political system. This has led, on the one hand, to 
certain restrictions upon the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, at least as to the field of its application, and 
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the withdrawal of some industries from unlimited competi- 
tion, followed by endeavours to reconcile such special inter- 
ference with the demands of scientific thought ; and, on the 
other, to the advancement of political speculation to a higher 
and more general stage, dealing with the consideration, not 
now of the source and form of government and the distri- 
bution of its powers, but of its nature, end, and functions. 

These new problems, however, were approached as has 
been said, too exclusively on the side of Economies, and 
with a tendency of mind and an impress derived from the 
previous line of speculation, which predisposed to such a 
partial and one-sided view of the subject as could be em- 
braced by an extension of the principles already in the 
ascendant. 

To one mind these problems had already presented them- 
selves, while his contemporaries were still grappling with 
the lower and more special set of questions. Before the 
end of the century, Baron W. von Humboldt, under the 
teaching and stimulus of the first French Revolution, con- 
ceived the idea of a purely negative and police government ; 
and this view, advocated with an ardour and eloquence 
none of his successors has rivalled, he carried out with a — 
fulness and breadth that has left little or nothing to be 
added since. His, however, in his generation, was a solitary 
case, and under Prussian censorship his work was not per- 
mitted openly to influence his age. It was only after his 
death that it was published by his brother. 

The starting-point and goal of Humboldt’s speculations 
is the individual. The great concern is to determine the 
conditions essential or favourable to the development of 
individual life. That government should be non-restrictive, 
or restrictive only to the extent of preventing aggression, 
and as regards all else purely passive, was grounded on the 
incompatibility of any wider control, or even of any guidance 
or direct stimulus, with the fuil, free expansion and wel- 
fare of each man in himself. This was the current in which 
thought had set. It went along with the general Aufkldrung 
movement. Such views gradually gained ground, and, on 
the whole, have been in the ascendant ever since. 

At the same time, the principle of individualism has not 
borne an altogether undisputed sway. A reaction no less 
partial and erroneous has been threatened on the socialistic 
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side. On the one hand, a too absolute and exclusive con- 
ception of men severally as individual beings, each complete 
in himself, led to combination being regarded as a limita- 
tion of the free sphere of each by an external pressure, and 
an undue jealousy of what might seem any encroachment 
on individual liberty, for the sake of social ends. The truth 
was overlooked, that elements of association and interde- 
pendence essentially belong to men as such, who can find 
adequate development, therefore, only in and through each 
other. From this error there was an oscillation to the oppo- 
site extreme, from which point of view, on the other hand, 
the fact was lost sight of, that the individual has a certain 
unity in himself, and that, although shorn of some of his 
proper relations when dissociated from or imperfectly and 
inharmoniously combined with his fellows, he is yet some- 
thing more than a mere fragment of a composite structure ; 
and thus the moral conditions of individual life were apt to 
be sacrificed to the supposed interests of the organic whole. 

In the development of opinion, Proudhon, notwithstand- 
ing the outrage many of his utterances offer to some of the 
most sacred instincts aud inveterate prepossessions of hu- 
manity, occupies a place of more importance than is some- 
times recognized,—if not for the positive and definite value 
of his views considered in themselves, yet as corrective of 
the deficiencies of others, and for the bold thoughts he 
so daringly threw out, which serve as stepping-stones for 
those who come after to pass to firmer footing. His extra- 
vagant and paradoxical expressions, by diverting attention 
to their own bizarre effect, often conceal the depth of thought 
beneath them. Widely eccentric, his eccentricities some- 
times embrace aspects of truth that more regular but nar- 
rower orbits had excluded. If every error is a distortion 
of a truth, his were often the oblique representations of 
social views which should subsequently receive adjustment 
at other hands. Theories in vogue with some “advanced” 
minds in our own day, regarding the essentially evil and 
temporary character of government, are, after all, perhaps 
not very different from his famous maxim, that “the true 
form of government is anarchy,” with the brilliance of its 
paradox left out ; and his teaching concerning the solidarity 
of the race and the mutualistic principle possesses, it may 
be, a significance which has not yet been exhausted. 
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It was half a century after Humboldt had in private 
worked out his theory of an exclusively protective character 
and duty of government, that the same conclusions were 
more or less independently arrived at by other thinkers in 
other countries. Distinguished among these for the scien- 
tific character and form of his thought, and for the power 
and wealth of illustration with which it is enforced, stands 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

While, however, these lines of thought, dealing with ques- 
tions of government, were being prosecuted, other specula- 
tions were evolved which embraced and subordinated them. 
Comte—born about the time Humboldt was composing his 
work on “The Sphere and Duties of Government’—what- 
ever the final verdict of history on his speculations may be 
—has done more than any mind of our time to awaken a 
special activity in social and political speculation. Aiming 
at a sketch of the great ground-lines of human knowledge, 
and classifying the various sciences according to a gene- 
ralization of their phenomenal fields, his views culminated 
in a science which he may be said to have first clearly and 
explicitly apprehended, and which, treating of men in their 
whole social aspects and relationships, includes the problem 
of government as one of its subdivisions. 

The study of Sociology has been pursued by Mr. Spencer 
in a manner all his own, and in a light often as striking 
as it is original. Mr. Spencer is by no means to be classed 
as a Comtist. But it cannot be denied that he is largely 
indebted to Comte, as—without implying a general sym- 
pathy with Positivism, either in its spirit or method—it 
may be affirmed every subsequent writer on social science 
must be, one way or other. 

Mr. Spencer’ 8 principal sociological work is his “ dome 
Statics,” in which “the conditions essential to human hap- 
piness are specified, and the first of them developed.” It 
appeared in 1851; and at various times since, he has pub- 
lished detached essays on particular social questions. Nine 
years after the issue of “Social Statics,” he announced, in a 
Prospectus of a System of Philosophy, a work on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,” as one division of the great scheme. 
But though its title and the headings of the chief subdivyi- 
sions have been before the public for fourteen years, that 
work has not yet been given to the world. Considering the 
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magnitude of his enterprise and the amount of hard thinking 
he has done in the interval, there is little cause to be dis- 
satisfied, or to charge him with tardiness in the execution 
of his task. But recognizing the importance, the extent, 
the difficulty, of his undertaking, and the great ability and 
patience he brings to its accomplishment, we do grudge 
that he should have allowed himself to be diverted from 
the more serious inquiries involved in its performance by 
such outside work as the volume before us, which must, 
at best, take far inferior rank in point either of usefulness 
to others or of credit to himself. 

By setting forth the possibility and general nature of 
Social Science, the need there is for the study of it, and the 
immense difficulties with which it is beset, such a book may 
fitly introduce the greater work. But while the exposition 
of the science demands qualifications of a rare order and 
combination, and may well tax even all Mr. Spencer's powers, 
introductory work of this kind is neither so important nor 
so difficult, and, as was, it seems, at one time thought of, 
might have been left to minds of a dexterity and rank 
adapted to mediate between the original thinker and the 
general public. It seems an unnecessary waste of faculty, 
that Mr. Spencer should devote himself to labour of this 
sort. For, after all, what strikes one most in the book is 
the ingenious display of difficulties and disturbing influ- 
ences that may be encountered in the study of social science, 
illustrated with a great variety of curious and sometimes 
unobvious examples,—a variety and a multitude that are 
imposing, but also to some extent distracting. In fact, the 
illustration overlays the argument ; and after the appalling 
enumeration of difficulties “objective” and “subjective,” 
“intellectual” and “emotional,” arising from “the educa- 
tional bias,” “the bias of patriotism,” “class bias,” “ politi- 
cal bias,” “ theological bias,” is read through, the resulting 
impression is one in which Sociology may probably have a 
small share. 

Numerous striking instances are adduced of how men’s 
thoughts are coloured and distorted by their habits, circum- 
stances, and associations. Many of the cases have an inte- 
rest of their own; and the various chapters would have made 
good popular lectures, or (as they did in the pages of the 
Contemporary Review, where they first appeared) attractive 
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essays in a periodical. But at the same time, many of them 
have no special bearing on Sociology, and are just as appli- 
cable to any subject of human interest. Even had the Pre- 
face not admitted almost as much, one could hardly have 
been blamed for suspecting that not a few of the pages were 
the careful but rather laboured rechauffé of surplus material. 

The illustrations themselves, and the mode of their em- 
ployment, present the same merits and faults as characterize 
some of the author’s earlier writings. They are drawn from 
the most varied sources, set forth with the utmost clearness, 
and supported by abundant references and authorities. They 
are often striking, fresh, full of interest, and dexterously 
handled, and are always introduced in a calm, deliberate 
manner. On the other hand, the arguments drawn from 
them are at times pushed too far, and the examples are not 
always so apposite as they seem. What is true may not 
be appropriate. Warnings against incorrect accounts of 
events are as much in place among the difficulties that beset 
sociological study, as remarks on the importance of favour- 
able weather and good seed would be in a treatise on the 
cultivation of turnips. Such difficulties belong to the study 
of evidence in general, and not in particular to that of social 
science. Nor is the risk of their occurrence to be gauged 
by the inaccuracies of casual and unqualified observers. If 
for scientific facts we accept the unsifted testimony of in- 
discriminate witnesses, what else have we to expect than 
to be misled? That a lady should describe to Mr. Spencer 
the ad captandum placard-advertisements of a lusus nature, 
exhibited for money, as fairly representing the monstrosity, 
is hardly calculated to impress us with the difficulty of 
purging our data, especially when it is added that a true 
description was to be found where we should naturally look 
for it—in the medical and scientific journals of the day. 
Cases are sometimes cited so that they seem to imply more 
than they do. “The recent notorious case of the kidnap- 
pings and murders in the South Seas,” so far from being a 
fair example of the barbarous character of our race, is noto- 
rious just because such conduct’ on the part of Englishmen 
is-rare, 

Imagination is often charged with falsifying observation, 
and with vitiating the accounts of what is observed. But 
a certain exercise of imagination is necessary for under- ~ 
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standing and appreciating both the significance of facts and 
the meaning of what is said about them. Mr. Spencer seems 
to consider that the most literal rendering must be the 
truest. He cannot easily transfer himself to another’s point of 
view. He is abstract, unidealistic, and, speaking figuratively, 
judges a picture by the rules of mechanical drawing. He 
quotes (silently omitting, however, a not unimportant word) 
a couple of sentences from Gibbon, regarding the enervating 
and corrupting influence of the long peace and prosperity, 
and of the luxurious tastes and habits, which had grown up 
under the steady Roman rule that preceded the age of the 
Antonines ; and insists on reducing them to an “abstract 
proposition,” to the absurd effect that, the longer men are 
bound together in dependence and social co-operation, the 
more will society tend towards dissolution, and the more 
antagonistic and mutually destructive their habits, the better 
will they be fitted for union and agreement. In the medie- 
val religious traditions, and in the pictures that illustrate 
old missals and other books of devotion, Mr. Spencer finds 
only astoundingly gross conceptions and materialistic ideas. 
These pictures and traditions are often fanciful and grotesque 
enough. But are they not touching in their childlike sim- 
plicity, wise in their grim humour, and as significant and 
true after their own fashion for the imagination, in their 
objective and sensible renderings of spiritual truths, as our 
dry intellectual versions in logical form? The inability to 
see in these quaint designs and utterances anything beyond 
“theological ideas that now seem little above those of 
savages,’ reminds one of the mathematician to whom the 
reading of Paradise Lost suggested the question, What does 
it prove ? 

Tt is, again, a caricature of Christian “Altruism” to repre- 
sent it as sanctioning absolute indulgence of another's desires, 
instead of a studious and reverent regard for his true wel- 
fare, which often demands a treatment directly opposed to 
his likings and pleasure. Orientalism in speech, or incau- 
tious rhetoric that would emulate it, cannot be successfully 
treated as “abstract propositions.” Love does not exclude 
severity, and to gratify another to his detriment is either 
stupidity or indirect egoism. Altruism and egoism, anti- 
thetic and mutually exclusive in their spirit and motive, 
need not always be so in their results and means. That a 
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“mother can suckle her infant only on condition that she 
has habitually gratified her own appetite in due degree,” 
and that “there is a point beyond which sacrifice of herself 
is fatal to her infant’ ‘—appealed to as evidence that “a 
predominant egoism” is needful, even in a relation where 
altruism may be pushed as far as in any—are facts that, 
duly considered, surely point the other way. Materially, I 
cannot give and yet have; but sacrifice on the part of one 
for the sake of another may become to the first, and to the 
world at large, a moral and spiritual gain; and there is a 
charity which enriches and ennobles both subject and object. 
Altruism is a religion only inasmuch as it is right: itis a 
sentiment that may be egoistic, though masked by inversion 
and postponement, that holds aught to be right merely 
because it is immediately altruistic. 

To a like mental proclivity is due a very droll misunder- 
standing of Mr. M. Arnold’s remarks in depreciation of the 
English in “the world of ideas” as contrasted with “the 
world of practice.” It must be a curiously odd conception 
of the “culture” Mr. Arnold advocates, and of “the world 
of ideas” in which he thinks we play so secondary a part, 
that in answering him could have been satisfied by “an 
enumeration of our modern inventions of all orders; from - 
those directly aiming at material results, such as Trevethick’s 
first locomotive, up to the calculating-machines of Babbage 
and the logic-machine of Jevons, quite remote from practice 
in their objects.” We are fertile in ideas because we invent 
machines! Why, the chief ground of Mr. Arnold’s charge 
is our undue faith in machinery. We have supplied Am- 
sterdam with water, Naples with drains, and half the cities 
on the Coutinent with gas, initiated steam navigation on the 
Rhine, and turned a quarter of the river at Bellegarde into 
a water-power, which we now sel/ off by the horse-power to 
the benighted unideal French manufacturers! Is it possi- 
ble that Mr. Spencer supposed that, in describing the English 
as more practical than ideal, Mr. Arnold could mean that 
their practice was unintelligent? Who ever doubted that 
practice implies understanding and a power of adapting 
means to end? If anything could make good Mr. Arnold’s 
position, it would be the fact that one of our most eminent 
philosophers could gravely advance such a reply to his 
argument, 
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Others of the illustrations are equally open to criticism. 
We shall now, however, select for remark two or three of 
the views illustrated, and the conceptions that underlie them. 

Scientific as Mr. Spencer is, he is something of a doctri- 
naire. His genius for construction outruns his other faculties. 
Had he been born in the age of the schoolmen, what a mar- 
vellous system would he have built up! Sometimes a notion, 
once established in his mind, dominates his thought, even 
with regard to the class of mental processes by which that 
notion has heen itself established. A trifling, it may be, 
but a significant, instance occurs in a reference to a homely 
matter. Misunderstandings regarding social phenomena, it 
is said, need not surprise us, considering the erroneous ideas 
which prevail respecting the connection among phenomena 
comparatively simple. 


“Tn almost every house, servants and those who employ them, 
alike believe that a poker leaned up in front of the bars, or across 
them, makes the fire burn ; and you will be told, very positively, 
that experience proves the efficacy of the device,—the experience 
being that the poker has been repeatedly so placed and the fire 
has repeatedly so burned ; and no comparison having been made 
with cases in which the poker was absent, and. all other condi- 
tions as before.” 


On which the comment is: 

** Whoever even entertains the supposition that a poker put 
across the fire can make it burn, proves himself to have neither 
a qualitative nor quantitative idea of physical causation.” 


The question of the efficacy of the poker need not detain 
us now. But what is of importance to notice is, Ist, that 
Mr. Spencer's own belief and dictum on the point do not 
even profess to be the result of observation ; 2nd, that while 
he accuses those who believe differently of having been 
partial in the registration of cases, this accusation cannot be 
founded or direct knowledge, but is apparently an assump- 
tion that, as he knows the truth, any observations which 
yield a different conclusion must have been inaccurate or 
partial ; and 3rd, that he denies the allegation because its 
admission—nay, its mere entertainment—is inconsistent 
with a quantitative or qualitative idea of physical causation, 
though in what way is not indicated. In other words, this 
abstract idea is by him so intimately known in its essential 
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nature and infinite possibilities, that he is entitled to decide 
simpliciter and off-hand what is, and what is not, a fact of 
phenomenal existence. The alleged fact presents no mani- 
fest contradiction of the idea of causation in general, nor of 
any established generalization of science (as would the asser- 
tion, for example, that combustion would be promoted by 
the exclusion of oxygen). All that can be said is, that the 
particular mode of causation has not been traced. On the 
same ground, the statement, that a liquid will stand within 
a Torricellian tube above its own level outside, might at one 
time have been scouted. That ‘“ Nature abhors a vacuum” 
may be bad science; but in the name of a scientific idea, 
contemptuously to deny a reported fact is much worse. 

In a work dealing, not with Social Science itself, but with 
considerations bearing on its study—the difficulties that 
beset it, the various kinds of bias that have to be guarded 
against and allowed for, and the preparation necessary for 
its successful pursuit—there is little occasion to bring for- 
ward particular sociological doctrines except in an indirect 
way. In the chapter on the possibility of such a science, 
the objection pointed to in the quotation from Mr. Froude 
—how a science of Society is to be reconciled with man’s 
free will—might have been more fully discussed. In Mr. 
Spencer’s system, so far as we can see, there is no place for 
human freedom ; and he may have felt himself justified in 
ignoring an objection based on an assumed fact which he 
may not admit. But as the majority of men do believe in 
free volition, it would have been satisfactory had he either 
taken some pains to show the compatibility of his science 
with freedom, or acknowledged their radical opposition and 
expressly owned a necessarian position. He merely points 
out that volition, if it does not lie within the circle of 
natural causes, must stand in antithesis to what is natural, 
—must be supernatural. This, however, so far from being 
considered by some advocates of self-determinism an answer, 
is just what they explicitly contend for. 

The remarks on structure and growth, and on the limits 
at which organization ceases to be helpful, and becomes 
obstructive of any further development, are highly interest- 
ing and suggestive. Nothing could have greater importance, 
practical as well as speculative, than the hints thrown out 
of how the institutions and arrangements indispensable to 
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the attainment of a certain stage of civilized life may prove 
barriers in the way of an advance to higher stages ; how the 
type of social life “tends continually to become fixed, and 
that each addition to its structure is a step towards the 
fixation.” 

The fact that organization, more or less, is indispensable,— 
that in fact society is an organism,—is insisted on by Mr. 
Spencer in several of his writings ; and no one else has so 
fully and clearly drawn out the analogies subsisting between 
it and individual organisms. Yet at other times this thought 
seems to fall into the background ; as if judgment, brought 
face to face with the question, went one way, and, when off 
guard, habit of thought took another. A decided preference 
is shewn for speaking of society as an aggregation, and 
although mention is made of “the general fact that along 
with social aggregation there always goes some kind of 
organization,” this appears almost to come in as something 
secondary and collateral ; and the next page contains express 
admission of “exceptions to the social truth, seen in the 
small incoherent assemblages formed by the very lowest 
types of man.” 

It is, in truth, questionable whether Mr. Spencer’s funda- 
mental idea of society in its elements will yield organization 
as an essential of its constitution. Aggregation, and not 
organization, seems the appropriate result of a purely atom- 
istic conception of society. If the social unit is the indivi- 
dual, a mere collection of individuals would appear the only 
kind of society that is logically involved; and on such a 
basis the idea of organization is something incidentally or 
extraneously superinduced. It is in accordance with this, 
that Mr. Spencer points to the nature and properties of the 
individual as affording the true explanation of the nature 
and properties of society, and finds the primary social law 
in perfectly free individualism conditioned by contiguity of 
like individuals. A system in which each is his own centre, 
and in himself finds his end, would seem incompetent to 
produce a central bond or principle of cohesion. To the 
individual, the relation of society would be only that of an 
instrument to subserve his own ends, for which purpose its 
employment is limited only by the reciprocal demands of 
all. Society could thus have no superior unity ; and if Mr. 
Spencer would carry out his analogy, he would require to 
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say that the foot, the ear, the eye, and every separate mem- 
ber, exists for itself, not for the body, which is constituted 
only by the co-adjustment of their several wants, and serves 
only for their furtherance, if not rather for their restriction. 

The atomistic view proceeds on the supposition that in 
individuals, considered as such, there already exist the units 
of society, which is gradually built up as they develop dif- 
ferentize among themselves. But it overlooks the fact that 
these so-called units are differentiated as given from the first. 
We do not allude to those subtle nuances belonging to every 
personality, which, however essential, are as much beyond 
our power to seize and formulate, as the mystery of per- 
sonality itself. But, not to speak of infants and adults, who, 
though they present differences of the highest social moment, 
may be said to differ in a matter of degree, there is the 
difference of sex, which is not only ineradicable, but neces- 
sary both for the continuation of society and for its adequate 
constitution at any one time. Sociology, therefore, begins 
at a step higher than the individual. The true sociological 
unit is not the individual, but the family, of which the former 
is only the biological constituent. 

It may be in harmony with Mr. Spencer’s root idea of 
continuous evolution, that he regards “the human being as 
at once the terminal problem of Biology and the initial 
factor of Sociology,” aud that the former influences the latter 
“by furnishing an adequate theory of the social unit—Man.” 
But is there not in this sore confusion between the “ quanti- 
tative” and “the qualitative idea”? “So far as imagination 
goes,” writes Dr. J. H. Stirling, “it is quite competent for 
any one thing to pass into any other thing by invisible 
degrees, Quantitatively, wet clay may becoine dry clay, and 
fluid lead solid lead, by invisible degrees ; but qualitatively 
there is no such category in nature. Qualitatively, con- 
tinuity is constantly interrupted by counter-strokes, each 
of which is a unit on its own account. Stir the water at 
the freezing point, it is at once ice, as at the boiling point 
it is at once steam. Ever the new birth is sudden and swi 
generis.” Man biological and man sociological are not the 
same. The objects which belong to the respective spheres 
of these sciences form distinct series: the one closes with 
man, the other opens with the family. 

Of governmental agency Mr. Spencer seems to express or 
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imply an opinion so opposed to what he elsewhere formally 
lays down as a fundamental law, that we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves we have understood him aright. 


“Tn those whose modes of thought we have been contemplating, 
there is a tacit supposition that a government moulded by them- 
selves, has some efficiency beyond that naturally possessed by a 
certain group of citizens subsidized by the rest of the citizens. 
True, if you ask them, they may not deliberately assert that a 
legislative and administrative apparatus can exert power, either 
mental or material, beyond the power proceeding from the nation 
itself. They are compelled to admit, when cross-examined, that 
the energies moving a governmental machine are energies which 
would cease were citizens to cease working and furnishing the 
supplies. But, nevertheless, their projects imply an unexpressed 
belief in some store of force that is not measured by taxes..... 
Just as the perpetual-motion schemer hopes, by a cunning arrange- 
ment of parts, to get from one end of his machine more energy 
than he puts in at another; so the ordinary political schemer is 
convinced that out of a legislative apparatus, properly devised 
and worked with due dexterity, may be had beneficial State- 
action without some corresponding detrimental reaction.” 


Now, it can hardly be that all that is meant in this (as 
the reference to supplies and taxes would almost seem to 
suggest) is the trite observation, that men are often rash 
enough to urge the adoption of measures without nicely 
counting the cost; and that in proposing that government 
should undertake some additional work, they are apt to over- 
look that this implies additional apparatus, and that again 
additional expense. It would be a rather tame and common- 
place conclusion to usher in with such an elaborate preamble 
and grave ceremony of abstract speech. 

On the other hand, if-it is meant, as the general scope of 
the thought would appear to imply, that men often imagine, 
and are very foolish and defective in “the consciousness of 
causation” in imagining, that the government which rules 
over them as subjects may more successfully secure certain 
social ends than they as citizens could, either individually 
or combined in any subordinate and less central association ; 
then we cannot help thinking that the theory of a purely 
negative and non-paternal government has so pre-occupied 
Mr. Spencer’s mind as to blind him to an obvious considera- 
tion, which the very figure borrowed from mechanics with - 
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which the quotation concludes might have suggested. It 
is quite true in mechanical operations that the result, mea- 
sured by the resistance overcome, can in no case exceed the 
sum of the several factors of power expended. But that in 
no way invalidates the truth that immense benefit is to be 
derived from the use of machinery. In like manner, certain 
social advantages may be gained by a special social instru- 
mentality, which could not be obtained from the unorganized 
constituents out of which that instrumentality is constructed, 
or from these constituents organized into any inferior struc- 
ture. In the case of some great national interests, that 
instrumentality may be the government. 

There is nothing in the fact that the subjects governed, 
as the source and fountain-head, are also the measure of 
the governing power, to militate against its superior fitness. 
Such an objection would apply to every possible social 
organization. If not that one, neither would any other 
yield more than is put into it. Nay, among the elements 
of its special adaptation, may be the circumstance of its 
being invested with State authority and control, perverted 
or cramped by no selfish or narrow interests, without a 
rival, supreme, exclusive. 

We are not now concerned either to vindicate or condemn 
State interference in any of the particular instances referred 
to, such as sanitary regulations, education, the direction 
and culture of public taste, the ownership and management 
of railways. Itis not any special question of current polities, 
on the one side or on the other, that is being discussed, but 
ascientific truth ; and what we maintain is, that Mr. Spencer 
would here foreclose a great social problem—be his deter- 
mination in itself right or wrong—on a principle quite 
inadequate, and which, if it were adequate, would serve 
equally to discredit all social machinery, and consequently 
all social activity and design. 

What we object to, is his literal and unidealistic applica- 
tion to the sphere of life and morals of a rigid measure of 
give-and-get, according to which there must ever be an 
exact compensation of loss for every gain, so that, change 
the sides as we may, there will remain an equation still. 
We do not call in question the scientific principle of action 
and reaction. But, as has already been noticed, a real 
advantage for practical ends may, in physical affairs, be 
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extorted by contrivance. Nor is it otherwise in matters of 
social and political import; and whatever special reasons 
there may be for or against State interference in any parti- 
cular case, surely a decision cannot be rested on the ground, 
that any benefit that could be obtained by such an exten- 
sion of governmental function would necessarily have to be 
paid for in some corresponding detriment. The same objec- 
tion, whatever it may amount to, would tell equally against 
any association or social contrivance for the attainment of 
the same ends; and if it is valid at all, the fair conclusion 
would seem to be that such schemes had better be let alone 
altogether. 

The status quo, and not progress, appears the proper issue 
of Mr. Spencer's argument. The following passage (pro- 
vided, we would repeat, we have not misunderstood it ; for 
we confess to a haunting suspicion that after all the blunder 
must be ours, and hesitate to ascribe to so able and acute a 
thinker anything so like a reductio ad absurdum) carries 
out the equivalence of action and reaction in the most 
unmitigated and narrow way, and points to a moral see-saw 
as our brightest prospect. 


“The study of Sociology, scientifically carried on by tracing 
back proximate causes to remote ones, and tracing down primary 
effects to secondary and tertiary effects which multiply as they 
diffuse, will dissipate the current illusion that social evils admit 
of radical cures. Given an average defect of nature among the 
units of a society, and no skilful manipulation of them will pre- 
vent that defect from producing its equivalent of bad results. It 
is possible to change the form of these bad results ; it is possible 
to change the places at which they are manifested ; but it is not 
possible to get rid of them. The belief that faulty character can 
so organize itself socially, as to get out of itself a conduct which 
is not proportionately faulty, is an utterly baseless belief. You 
may alter the incidence of the mischief, but the amount of it 
must inevitably be borne somewhere. ... The repressive action 
has had its corresponding reaction ; and instead of intenser evils 
here and there, or now and then, you have got an evil that is 
constant and universal.” 


This seems to maintain that social improvement, in any 
real sense of the word, is an impossibility ; that whatever 
elements of evil exist, they must remain. We may direct 
their operation, or, it may be, only disturb, for the com- 
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plexity of conditions is such, that the result of interference 
can hardly be anticipated ; we may mass them, or we may 
spread them abroad; but the sum-total never varies. All 
progress, all amelioration in human life and morals, would 
thus be a mockery and a lie. Against such a conclusion 
we appeal to history,—to the deepest instincts, hopes, and 
beliefs of man. Such a doctrine, consistently and opera- 
tively accepted, would lead to despair. We appeal to Mr. 
Spencer himself. If there is one doctrine more than another 
that he affirms with a triumphant challenge as logically 
certain, it is that of “the evanescence of evil,” the dis- 
appearance of “the things we call evil and immorality,” 
the future perfection of man.* How the two statements 
are to be reconciled, we must leave to his own matchless 
ingenuity. 

There is a clause in the statement which may afford a 
formal escape from the interpretation we have put upon it 
—“Given an average defect of. nature among the units of a 
society.” No one will dispute that while an evil remains 
it cannot be cured, or that it will produce its appropriate 
results. But we should not dream of imputing such a 
quibble to Mr. Spencer. It would be ridiculous trifling, 
gravely to insist that a thing cannot be got rid of so long 
as its cause continues. If there is any serious meaning 
in the passage, it must surely be, that the cause cannot be 
removed ; that the faulty character cannot be so organized 
as to be improved ; that defects of nature in the units of a 
society—which may be presumed to comprise every possible 
social evil—do not admit of radical cure. 

Such a dreary view may be the legitimate one, if the 
social problem is to be worked out like that of the parallelo- 
gram of forces; if we are to deal with men as so many 
animated ninepins, as mere embodiments of mechanical, 
chemical and vital attractions and repulsions. But on 
these terms we leave out the most important factor. Man 
is a moral agent ; and thus presents a quantity, in kind not 
physical but metaphysical, and therefore incaleulable in 
terms of physical science. The autocracy of Will is an 
element not easily reduced to the formula of action and 
reaction. If Mr. Spencer does not recognize human free- 
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dom, that is another matter. But in that case what becomes 
of moral responsibility ? 

Rationalism is the attempt to reduce everything under 
the categories and abstractions of the understanding. But 
“there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in that philosophy.” Explanations by reason and con- 
sequent but without a true principiwm, cannot afford 
permanent satisfaction; and of all wants of our time, 
not to rationalize, but to idealize, is surely of the deepest. 
But to those who wil/ rationalize, may not something be 
said in support of radical cure, even on the bare ground 
that causation applies to the social no less than to the 
physical sphere, and that the principle of action and re- 
action is true for morals as for mechanics? That prin- 
ciple finds the full scope of its application only through 
the other principle, of the correlations of force and the con- 
vertibility of its forms,—a principle which modifies as well 
as supplements the former. Just as heat may be converted 
into motion, as chemical affinity, light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, may each find its equivalent in the others, may not 
evil be morally transmuted? The action has its equivalent 
reaction, but the conserved force reappears in a form which 
is no longer morally pernicious. The moral benefit is paid 
for certainly, but in coin, which is not a moral loss. The 

energy of an evil passion in one may pass into an exercise 
of self-sacrifice in another, the display of which, again, may 
réact for good on the former and on others. 

Nor is it enough to establish a mere parallelism between 
the forces and operations in Physics and Morals. Instead 
of holding that, as in the sphere of Physics, every force is 
conserved and transmuted into another, so in the distinct 
but parallel sphere of Morals every energy discharges itself 
and is treasured up in an equivalent power, we may ask 
whether the two—Physics and Morals—are not hemispheres 
only, provinces of one kingdom, across as well as within the 
boundaries of which this law of correlation is operative? 
A moral evil may be absorbed in mere physical suffering, 
instead of issuing in another moral evil. <A faulty charac- 
ter, repressed from coming naturally to the surface in rela- 
tively faulty conduct, tending to perpetuate itself, may be 
drawn off or find its compensation in a mere pecuniary loss.* 


* Mr. Spencer seems indeed to admit something of this kind. ‘* Where,” 
he says, “the evil does not reappear in another place or form, it is necessarily 
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That in every case there is, and must be, an equivalent in 
some kind, a penalty or price of redemption, be it diminu- 
tien of worldly goods or comfort, physical pain, mental suf- 
fering, or moral endurance, is not to be disputed. But to 
discover this truth, we have not needed to wait for “the 
study of Sociology scientifically carried on.” It is an old 
doctrine that for all sin there must be sacrifice. In such 
teaching we recognize familiar tones, and ask with pleased 
surprise, “Is Saul also among the Prophets?” 

But the question is, not whether evil necessitates a sacri- 
fice for its annulment, but whether its annulment be real, 
whether the requisite satisfaction is possible by a sacritice 
which shall not at the same time be equally an evil. For 
if the study of Sociology is to “dissipate the current illusion 
that social evils admit of radical cures,” it must be by shew- 
ing that the cure is always morally as bad as the disease. 

Here another great and solemn truth meets us. The 
healing oblation must be accomplished on a higher level 
than that of the evil to be cured. Ona nature morally as 
low as that, on which the evil inheres, it will impinge only to 
breed evil. Suffering brought on a bad man by the action 
of others will irritate and exasperate his badness. Brought 
on a loving and good man, it will be borne in patience and 
meekness, the manifestation of which becomes in turn a 
power to sweeten and elevate. Ifthe incidence of the loss 
or suffering, in which evil finds its equivalent, be on a natur, 
equally corrupt, that equivalent will remain characteristic- 
ally vicious, and will evolve fresh mischief. But a nobler 
nature will absorb and assimilate it; it becomes stored up 
as a power in his being, through which its character and 
operation are transfigured. Were society uniformly faulty, 
it may be that it could not “so organize itself socially as to 
get out of itself a conduct which is not proportionally 
faulty.” Nor, where all its constituents are more or less 
faulty, can it organize itself to better action than the least 
faulty. But by the presence of a better element, some of 
that faultiness may be absorbed and transmuted; and, 
let an element of a sufficiently noble character be intro- 
duced into it, into that, all the evil may be discharged and 
converted. Here vistas so far-reaching and sublime open 
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up before us, that we pause and turn aside to contemplate, 
and not now to speak of them. But in all this, there is 
implied a higher and lower, a better and worse, very differ- 
ent from what that conception of our author's will yield, 
which resolves all evil, moral as well as physical, into “ non- 
adaptation of constitution to conditions.”* The truth is, 
“the ultimate of ultimates” is not, as Mr. Spencer says,+ 
Force, with its correlations, but self-determining Mind or 
Spirit. 


In these rather desultory remarks we have aimed rather 
at criticising a book, than discussing any particular scien- 
tific principle. In taking leave of the volume, we would 
repeat that we have found in it much attractive and preg- 
nant matter. The collection of varied and sometimes strik- 
ing and valuable information, the novel lights and relations 
in which it is presented, and the acute and ingenious reflec- 
tions with which it is associated, must be highly interesting 
and suggestive to more than one class of readers. But it 
may be doubted whether the interest is very directly or 
strictly sociological, whether the miscellaneous topics so 
effectively brought under notice, may not in many cases 
divert rather than concentrate attention on the main theme. 
That this volume presented “an occasion for turning to 
account much illustrative material, partly accumulated dur- 
ing past years, and lying unused,” was a very natural and 
easily understood temptation, to which the author has per- 
haps yielded only too freely. From the pen of another, the 
book would have been welcome and valued. But as his, 
and judged by the standard he has himself taught us to 
apply to-his productions, we should have been glad had the 
time and labour bestowed on it been economized, for behalf 
of the more connected and systematic construction and 
exposition of a science, which perhaps, in many respects, 
there is no living writer so well qualified to elucidate. 


RosBert BELL. 


* Social Statics, Part i, Chap. ii. + First Principles, Part ii, Chap. v. 
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V.—THE GREAT LAIRD OF URIE, 


. Theologie Vere Christiane Apologia, Carolo Secundo, 
Magne Britannia, &c., Regi, ad Roberto Barclaio, Scoto- 
Britanno, oblata, 4to. Amstelodami: Jacob Claus. 
1676. 


2. Truth Triumphant through the Spiritual Warfare, Chris- 
tian Labours and Writings of that Able and Faithful 
Servant of Jesus Christ, Robert Barclay. Folio. Lon- 
don: Thomas Northcott. 1692. 


3. A Genealogical Account of the Burclays of Urie, formerly 
of Mathers: extracted from Ancient Registers and Au- 
thentick Documents, &c. 8vo. Aberdeen: Chalmers. 
1740. 


4, The Diary of Alexander Jaffray, Pr ovost of Aberdeen, one 
of the Scottish Commissioners to King Charles the Second, 
and a Member of Cromwell’s Parliament, &e. 8vo. 
London: Harvey and Darton. 1833. 


5, An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the same 
is held forth and preached by the People, in scorn, called 
Quakers, Being a full Explanation and Vindication 
of their Principles and Doctrines, by many Arguments 
deduced from Scripture and Right Reason, and the Tes- 
timontes of famous Authors, both Ancient and Modern ; 
with a full Answer to the strongest Objections usually 
made against them. By Robert Barclay. Thirteenth 
Edition. 8vo. Manchester: William Irwin. 1869. 


6. Reliquice Barclaiane. Correspondence of Colonel David 
Barclay and Robert Barclay of Urie, and his Son Robert, 
including Letters from Princess Elizabeth of the Bhine, 
the Earl of Perth, the Countess of Sutherland, William 
Penn, George Fox and others ; also the Act of ‘the Scotch 
Parliament of 1685, settling Urie wpon Robert Barclay 
and his Descendants ; and Robert Barclay’s Vindication 
of his connexion with the Stuarts. London: Litho- 
graphed by Winter and Bailey. 1870. [Unpublished.] 


« Ag soon as ever my horse set his feet upon the land of 
the Scottish nation, the infinite sparks of life sparkled about 
me ; and so, as I rid with divers friends, I saw the seed of the 
Seedsman Christ that was sown; but abundance of clods— 
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foul and filthy earth—was above it ; and a great winter, and 
storms and tempests and work.’* 

Thus wrote George Fox from Swarthmore, on the 16th 
of tenth month (December), 1675, to Robert Barclay, then 
holding public discussions at Aberdeen on his Theses Theo- 
logice, and beginning in systematic form to put together his 
Apologia, It was in a strain of somewhat exultant satis- 
faction that the elder leader of Friends’ faith referred to the 
prospering work of his young ally. The premonitions which 
had filled George Fox’s heart eighteen years before, and had 
even played around his senses in lambent touches of wonder 
and mystery, as in the twilight of an autumn day he rode 
across Carlisle sands to the little inn where he spent his 
first night on Scottish soil, seemed, after long waiting and 
abeyance, to be solidly achieving a real verification. 

It should be noticed that George Fox himself had no 
immediate and personal influence in the convincement of 
Barclay, or in the raising up of the powerful and peculiarly 
marked Quaker cause which radiated from the good city of 
Bon Accord as its natural centre. Once only in his life did 
the traveller in the famous leathern hose pursue his way 
beyond the border, nor on that occasion did he attempt to 
proceed further than a few miles to the north of Stirling. 
Barclay, at the period of this visit (1657), was a promising 
boy, the “little Robin” whom his father’s courtly corre- 
spondents found room to include in their complimentary 
remembrances. No Quaker evangelist lifted up his voice 
in Aberdeen before 1662. There came a stout Yorkshire- 
man in that year on a gospel errand to the Granite City, 
William Deusbery was one of a remarkable set of men who, 
eleven years before, had been gained over, one after another, 
by the moral influence of Fox. James Nayler, Richard 
Farnworth and William Deusbery, are no mean names to 
rank among the spoils of a single memorable Yorkshire tour. 
Deusbery, whose spirit, in 1651, was already independently 
opening to the reception of Immediate Revelation, came 
definitely round in the course of an evening walk, “it being 
a moonshine night,” in the open country near Wakefield. 
He gave himself henceforth, with a zeal that never wearied, 
to the drudgery of the same kind of mission-life which his 
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leader had chosen, tramping from district to district through- 
out the north country as the advocate of the Light Within. 
A long term of years spent in harsh imprisonment at War- 
wick broke the lithe strength of body which had carried 
him triumphantly over moss and moor on his career of 
religious enterprize. From Warwick gaol he wrote spiritual 
epistles, brief but full, which vie with the best passages of 
Fox and Nayler for pure, unflawed presentation of a delicate 
spirituality. This was the man to make the first essay on 
behalf of Friends’ principles in Aberdeen ; surely a charac- 
teristic weapon for the work, both as regards force of steel 
and fineness of temper. Success was not denied him even 
in that bleak region of hard natures. 

The richest gleaning of the northern vine did not, it is 
true, fall to Deusbery’s hand. Barclay the elder was now a 
state prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, held to account for 
certain political complications in the time of the Usurper. 
Barclay the younger was acquiring a scholar’s training at the 
Scots College in Paris. In the absence of these, who in due 
time were to render and sustain their testimony, the word- 
dropped into ears ready to receive it. Patrick Livingstone, 
of Montrose, George Keith, student of Aberdeen, William 
Nepper, shipmaster, Thomas Milne, shoemaker, and Richard 
Rae, shoemaker from Edinburgh, were the nucleus of a 
brave little company, whom neither the magistrates could 
quell, nor the three ministers of the town persuade. Soon 
it became noised abroad that a name of note was added to 
the separatists. Alexander Jaffray, of Kingswells, was the 
representative of a good old substantial burgher family. 
Five times had he been elected Provost of Aberdeen ; ap- 
pointed, under the Commonwealth, Director of the Chan- 
cellery and Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, he had 
twice acted as Commissioner to the Parliament of England ; 
for his religious antecedents, he was the pious son of “a 
rigorous Covenanter,” as that keen foe to all such saints, 
honest Spalding, describes him ; moreover, he was the actual 
son-in-law of no less a pillar of Presbytery than Maister 
Andro Cant himself. No wonder, then, there was some stir 
in Kirk and College, and at the Council board, when so 
prominent a citizen, having already scandalized the precise 
by a strange leaning to the faction of the Independents on 
the ground of a stricter purity in church life, now outraged 
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every remaining ecclesiastical propriety by espousing that 
outcast cause whose leaders his brother magistrates were 
unanimous in committing to the Tolbooth. A curious chance 
has preserved a vivid picture of this man’s history and 
experience in the pages of his own manuscript diary. When 
discovered at Urie in the year 1827, by John Barclay of 
Croydon, this interesting record was in a fragmentary con- 
dition, part of it reposing in a corner of the Apologist’s 
Closet, part of it mouldering in the loft of a farm-house hard 
by. It was edited, with abundance of supplementary illus- 
tration, by the indefatigable discoverer ; and to the volume 
thence resulting, which has several times been reprinted, 
the student of such lore is indebted for many a precious 
inner glimpse of the domestic and religious life of early 
Quakerism throughout the whole district of the north of 
Scotland. 

In this region there opens, as we proceed, more than one 
bypath, temptingly semi-lucent, of genuine Scottish mys- 
ticism, a mysticism charming both from the rarity and from 
the pearly hue and chaste grey tone of its specimens, like 
the fresh outgrowth of a quaint tenacious lichen upon the 
pebbly ridge of Calvinism. Quakerism did not create, it 
simply enlisted and tempered, this spiritual tendency of 
the northern piety. Samuel Rutherford the Presbyterian 
had it, and has shewn it with wild abundance of sweetness, 
and all the lively gleaming of an enkindled heart, in the 
rapturous epistles which streamed from his pen during his 
incarceration in his prison at Aberdeen, where he found 
“the fair Palace of the Lamb.” Henry Scougall the Epis- 
copalian had it, and has traced its tender outlines in the 
meditative beauty of that exquisite treatise which slipped 
into the world, dedicated only to the use of his private 
friend, from his solitary chamber in St. Machar’s southern 
tower. Rutherford’s Religious Letters, or Scougall’s Life of 
God in the Soul of Man, one or the other, and often both 
in amicable company, may be looked for and found, well 
thumbed, in many a humble abode of Scottish religion. 
We have ere now hailed with joy the sight of their ancient 
homely covers, tempering by their presence the asperity of 
Boston or Witherspoon, giving light and life to the little 
stock of old theology, the only literature at hand, in neat 
Lowland cottages of the Border dales, and in rude inns by 
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far-off armlets of the western sea. Greater, where they 
were greatest, than Rutherford or Scougall, was Robert Bar- 
clay ; it is his country’s loss that his splendid Apologia 
should be left in the hands of a sect. Here indeed is a 
genuine outcome of the inner depth of the nation’s worship ; 
something characteristic and her own ; a gift to her religious 
life akin to her profoundest requirements ; and, if she did 
but know it, far worthier the thankful acceptance of her 
people than any religious aid which she has ever weleomed 
from the other side of the border; more satisfying to the 
intellect than the close scholastic conclusions of the English 
divines at Westminster; more full of melody to the soul 
than even the rude music of those ballad psalms which the 
Kirk has not been too proud to adapt from the version of 
the Cornish statesman. One great original theologian, and 
only one, has Scotland produced ; he it is, the history of 
whose life and mind we shall endeavour to approach in the 
present article. 

The Barclays are believed to be a branch of the Berkeleys 
of Gloucestershire.* In the reign of William the Lion, as 
many as four+ distinct families of this name are found in 
Angus or the Mearns, where, though the office of Grand 
Chamberlain fell to their share more than once, they seem 
to have had hard work to keep their lands from the perti- 
nacious rapacity of the neighbouring Abbot of Aberbroth- 
wick. The particular line in which we are interested begins 
with Theobald de Berkeley, who held a large estate in the 
Mearns temp. David I., and is accordingly supposed to have 
been born about 1110. From him, in the unbroken succes- 
sion of the direct male line, the Apologist inherited the 
family honours, though not all the ancestral possessions. 
The barony of Mathers was added to the original estate 
through the marriage of Alexander de Berkeley, in 1351, 
with the daughter of William de Keith, Mareschall of Scot- 
land. David de Berkeley, his great-grandson, was the ring- 
leader of the savage barons who exaggerated the atrocities 
of a reckless age by actually boiling an obnoxious sheriff 
of the Mearns in a cauldron, and then “suppin’ the broo ;” 
the King, determined to pursue the chief offender, declared 

* Memorials of Angus and the Mearns, by Andrew Jervise, p. 857. Edin, ; 
Black. 1861. 
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that he should not live on land or sea; whereupon de 
Berkeley, with defiant wit, erected the famous Kaim of 
Mathers, on a perpendicular rock overawing the waves at a 
height sixty feet above the German Ocean. Of this in- 
accessible fortress, which was originally a place of great 
strength thirty or forty feet square, only a fragment of the 
western wall remains. The Kaim-builder’s son Alexander 
was the first of the family to write himself Barclay, in 
accordance with modern orthography. He was “reputed a 
scholar and something of a poet,’ and it sounds like an 
unconscious satire on the grim humours of his unlettered 
parent, to read, among the only extant lines that are ascribed 
to his authorship, a legacy of good advice to his successors 
in the following significant couplet : 


‘Slay no man, nor thereto consent : 
Be nought cruel, bot patient.” 


We may ‘pass easily over the six generations which 
separate this rhyming baron from his cultivated descendant 
David Barclay, born in 1580, the last owner of Mathers, 
and grandfather of the Apologist. His misfortune it was, 
though he doubtless thought otherwise, to come too early 
into his inheritance, succeeding at once to his grandfather, 
in consequence of his father’s premature death. We hear 
of his easy temper, his politeness and breeding, his incapa- 
city for affairs, and his living much at court, the spendthrift 
court of James VI. We are not greatly surprised, therefore, 
to hear also of his falling into difficulties, which resulted in 
his mortgaging his lands, first of Mathers and then of the 
old estate, to his cousin, John Barclay of Johnstoun. The 
family were by no means satisfied with the conduct of this 
cousin, who by degrees acquired the whole management of 
the property in his own hands. When at length old David 
Barclay died, upwards of eighty years of age, at the house 
of his son and namesake in Edinburgh, John Barclay ex- 
pressed himself anxious to do honour to the deceased head 
of his house, and sent to ask if he might provide for his 
interment in the ancient family burying-place, the aisle of 
Marykirk. “No,” replied Colonel David, with a smarting 
sense of the neglect and close dealing which the venerable 
chief had experienced from his prosperous cousin during 
his lifetime, “you buried him while he was alive; I will 
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lay him in the grave now that he is dead.” In Edinburgh 
accordingly he, alone of his line, is interred. Out of the 
wreck of his fortunes nothing had been saved except the 
honours of the barony ; but all his debts were paid, he had 
furnished a handsome dowry for his only daughter, and given 
each of his five sons a liberal education. It was for these 
latter to retrieve the hopes of the house. John and Alex- 
ander, the first and second born, died young; James, the 
last born, was killed fighting under his brother David at 
Philiphaugh in 1645, Two only of the five sons survived 
their father; and though both did well for theinselves, 
Robert, by retaining the Catholic faith and embracing the 
career of an ecclesiastic, abandoned any ambition of per- 
petuating the family or founding a new one. ‘This, there- 
fore, devolved entirely npon David. 

Colonel David Barclay was born in 1610 at Kirktounhill, 
the old family seat, where the Barclays had lived long ere 
the Kaim was built. The young man had the advantage, 
at his start in life, of a good education, a sound constitution, 
and no small share of enterprize. He flung himself into the 
saddle of opportunity as a soldier of fortune. Travelling in > 
Germany in search of some adventurous opening, he soon 
proffered his services as a volunteer to Gustavus Adolphus, 
from whom he received in speedy succession the commis- 
sion of captain and that of major in the Swedish army. 
After the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen in 1632, 
he still remained abroad ; and if the oil painting of Frede- 
rick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, still in the 
possession of one of his descendants, was brought over by 
him as tradition relates, it may be presumed that he even- 
tually transferred his services from the Swedish to the Prus- 
sian army. At any rate he consistently espoused the cause 
of the Protestant powers; and secured thereby not only 
glory, but gain. Civil war in his own country recalled him 
home. He was for the King and constituted authority, 
serving under Leslie at Philiphaugh and under Middleton 
in. the North, against the independent royalism of Montrose, 
but equally opposed to the measures of Cromwell. Con- 
sequently he felt by turns the displeasure of Cromwell and 
later of the extreme Royalists, He was successful in all 
his expeditions in the North, quelling Crawford’s insur- 
rection in Banff (1646), and acting under Middleton in the 
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relief of Inverness and the reduction of Huntly (1647); and 
was at length appointed Governor of Strathbolgie. Next 
year, however, came Cromwell's victory at Preston, over 
Hamilton and the party of the Engagement. Middleton, 
who accompanied the Duke, was taken prisoner, but escaped. 
3arclay had received a colonelcy and been left to hold all 
North of the Tay under the Scots Parliament for the King. 
Cromwell on coming to Scotland at once removed him from 
his various commands. He never sought in any shape to 
resume military service. Having reached his thirty-ninth 
year, having lately become a husband and father, and a land- 
owner to boot, he found other pursuits more congenial to 
his riper tastes. In order to be in a position to protect the 
interests of his house, and to be of use to his friends, he 
went into Parliament, sitting first for Sutherlandshire, and 
in the two succeeding Parliaments for Angus and Mearns. 
He vigorously opposed in the Parliament of 1656 the pro- 
position to offer Cromwell the crown. But he had no special 
appetite for political life. The brief period of his old com- 
mander’s administration, when Middleton, advanced to an 
earldom at the Restoration, was in power as Lord High 
Commissioner, might have given him the occasion of acquir- 
ing office, if place had been his ambition. His enemies, 
however, had a keener memory than himself for his past 
connection with Middleton ; and shortly before that minis- 
ter’s disgrace, Barclay’s share in the repulse of Montrose 
was revived, and a committal to Edinburgh Castle, without 
charge or trial, became for a season the recompence of his 
conscientious loyalty. 

Twelve or fourteen years before thisthe had become Bar- 
clay of Urie. The estate was purchased soon after his 
matriage ; and, enriched as he was with the spoil of foreign 
war, he was able not only to lay down £5000 as a settle- 
ment upon his wife, but to pay ready money for his land. 
Urie, like Mathers, had belonged to the Earl Mareschall ; 
half of the estate was under mortgage, and till the mortgage 
could be redeemed, the remainder of the purchase-money 
was invested in securities, chiefly in Ireland. This was all 
lost ; and the consequence was that only half the original 
Urie property passed into the hands of the Barclays as their 
estate. Nor was an uninterrupted holding of this moiety 
secured to the good Colonel in those troublous times. Urie 
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was seized with the rest of the Earl Mareschall’s lands by 
Monk in 1651 ; and though its owner’s position in Parlia- 
ment put him in the way of making terms of access to the 
land and rents, yet he was unable to use it as a residence 
during any part of his married life. He obtained peaceable 
possession by 1666, and a royal charter erecting Urie into 
a free barony in 1679; but not until 1685, the year before 
his own death, was the barony of Urie regularly settled by 
the Scots Parliament upon his heirs. For 170 years there- 
after it remained in the possession of the direct male line, 
and was believed to be entailed on the younger branch, but 
a flaw in the deed, or a neglect of registration, was sufficient 
to render it the absolute possession of the last laird, Captain 
Barclay-Allardice. In his time the property was swallowed 
up in improvements ; Urie followed the fate of Mathers, at 
the interval of two centuries; and of the relics of family 
prestige the existing line of Barclays possesses little more 
than an unrivalled collection of family archives, including 
two charters of barony under the Great Seal of Scotland, 
and the ancient Court Book of Urie, testifying to extinct. 
baronial privileges; with the existing right of using sup- 
porters to their shield of arms, and the possession of a 
name which in itself conveys more honour than many a 
patent of nobility. 

We have been thus prolix in our references to the Bar- 
clays and their belongings because, throughout the whole 
succession of them, we seem to pursue the development 
of a well-delineated family character. There is a remarkable 
preservation and continuance of type from first to last in 
the Barclay line. Aynoble physique and fine countenance, 
the powerful Roman nose repeating itself through many 
generations of family portraits; strong and active animal 
spirits ; a temperament alternating between dashing enter- 
prize and sublime contentment or laisser-fatre ; no corner 
of the character capable of harbouring anything mean ; 
these are some of the prominent marks of the Barclay breed. 
Though they may rarely rise to a distinguished level, these 
“little Men of the Mearns,” as the saying goes,* aré well 
worth a study. To give the adage as we once heard it from 
the lips of the late Dean Ramsay, himself a Mearns man, 


* Barelay’s Agricultural Tour in the United States and Canada 1842, p. 176, 
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“the Men of the Mearns manna dae mair than they may.” 
It is admirable to see how genuinely, under conditions of 
their own, the later Lairds of Urie fulfil the family charac- 
teristics, and do what a Barclay can. The Barclay at the 
close of the last century, who, ardently bent on improve- 
ments, brought a bundle of young trees on his back all the 
way from Aberdeen, and planted them in the Den of Urie, 
is just as typical of the race under one aspect, as is the re- 
monstrance of the elder Barclay, his father, that “the pro- 
tecting of the plants annoyed the people’s sheep,’* indica- 
tive of their other side. The last Laird himself, with all 
his apparent faults, had much of the best Barclay nature in 
him. With a spice of the Kaim-builder’s dare-devilry, not 
a few threads of the Courtier’s gentlemanly negligence and 
easiness, and something of the Poet’s turn for wise saws and 
sage maxims, there lurked a real vein of pathos and gene- 
rosity in the excuse which he adopted from his father—in 
explanation of a series of schemes abortive and unfruitful 
from the fact that their realization was attempted and begun 
at the far-off extremity, instead of at the near end, that 
might have been grasped and mastered, viz. that “the tired 
man would struggle hard to reach hame.” 

One great exception there is to the sequence of the Bar- 
clay line. Neither before nor since have the Barclays pro- 
duced any one like the Apologist, any one to compare with 
him in genius and gifts. Unfortunately there has never 
been any portrait of him, from which we might have learned 
how far in the outward semblance of his make and manhood 
he stood aloof from the line which in mental qualities he so 
far outstripped. In seeking to resolve the difference, we are 
irresistibly compelled to trace some part of the cause in the 
Apologist’s descent by the mother’s side. Robert Barclay’s 
mother was born at Salisbury. There was not a drop of 
English blood in her veins. How then is this geographical 
fact to be explained? To answer this question we must 
crave an introduction to Dean John Gordon of Sarum. 

One of the first Bishops to begin the Reformation in Scot- 
land was Alexander Gordon,+ brother of the ambitious Earl 


* Barclay’s Tour, p. 166. + Ibid. p. 167. 

t So called, but the true name of the Huntly family is Seton. For most 
of the facts which follow, see the account by the Dean’s son-in-law in Gordon’s 
Genealog. Hist, of the Harldom of Sutherland, pp. 289, sqq. din. 1813, 
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of Huntly, the “fat lurdane” slain at Corichie, and, in 
common with him, a nephew of James V. This highly- 
connected Churchman, in addition to holding a Judgeship 
in the Court of Session, became successively Bishop of Caith- 
ness, the Isles, and Galloway, snatched at the Archbishopric 
of Glasgow, and though compelled to relinquish this, was 
honoured by the Pope with the titular Archbishopric of 
Athens, that he might nevertheless enjoy the higher rank 
and style. Of his four sons, the most distinguished was 
John, the third, born in 1544, and destined, like his father, 
to follow the pursuit of clerical dignity as a profession. 
After passing through St. Leonard’s College at St. Andrew’s, 
he went to France when just of age, to pursue his studies 
at the Universities of Paris and Orleans ; his education being 
provided for by a yearly charge on Queen Mary’s French 
dower. The moment he was old enough to take orders, he 
was designed Bishop of Galloway by the resignation of his 
father ; but he had other prospects at the time, and the 
Bishopric was left to be filled by an older brother, though 
Dean John did not utterly forget his quondam claim, and 
took care to leave instructions for his monumental effigy 
to be engraved in full canonicals as a Bishop. 

During the early and middle part of his career, his pre- 
tensions as an ecclesiastic are merged in his business as a 
courtier. We find him in the service of the great Huguenot 
leader, the Prince de Condé; then in that of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the hope of the English Catholic party. He is at 
York in 1568 as one of the Commissioners for Queen Mary 
of Scots, and on Norfolk’s imprisonment he enters her ser- 
vice. In 1572 he is acting as Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to Charles [X.; he escapes the massacre of that 
year, and is the means of saving several of his countrymen 
of the Reformed religion. He keeps his post about the 
French King through the reigns of Henry IIL. and Henry IV., 
enjoying a yearly pension of 400 crowns. Meantime he 
marries for his first wife a rich widow, Anthoinette Beause, 
daughter of the Comte de Marolles and heiress of Longorme, 
who dies in 1591, leaving him four children and the right 
to style himself Sieur de Longorme. His eldest son by this 
marriage has Cardinal Richelieu for a godfather, and becomes 
the ancestor of a line of Scoto-French Jacobites, who suc- 
cessively receive patents of nobility from Louis XIV. and 
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from James II. in exile.* After remaining three years a 
widower, he marries, in 1594, Geneviéve Petau, seemingly 
another widow, and the daughter of President Matthieu 
Molé, the first President of the Cour de Parlement in Brit- 
tany. This lady survives him. Now and then we hear of 
his engaging in public discussions of a theological nature. 
He holds a conference at Avignon in 1574 with the Chief 
Rabbi Benetrius, which is thought worthy of being printed, 
and displays a profuse acquaintance with rabbinical lore. 
In 1601 he is selected by the Duchess of Lorraine, sister of 
Henry IV., to take part, along with Daniel Tilenus and 
Dumoulin, in a public disputation against Cardinal Perron, 
who has been charged with the duty of converting the 
Duchess to the Catholic faith. When James VI. of Scot- 
land becomes also James I. of England, he sends for this 
page of his mother’s, this excellent courtier, this redoubtable 
disputant, his second cousin to boot, and makes him Dean 
of Sarum in October, 1603. His wife Genevieve is placed 
in attendance on the Lady Elizabeth, whom she teaches to 
speak and write French. His only child by the second 
marriage, his intended heiress, Louise, a girl of six, born on 
the 20th December, 1597, is henceforth brought up with 
the Lady Elizabeth, her senior by little more than a year. 
Dean Gordon takes part in the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, where he defends the ring in marriage and the purifi- 
cation of women ; and is honoured with the particular notice 
of the King, by whom he is “singled out with a speciall 
Encomion, that he was a man well trauailled in the Awn- 
cients. + Between 1603 and 1612, he publishes several 
books, with strange titles, some in French, some in Latin, 
some in English; some in elegiacs, some in echo-verses, 
some in prose, some in a medley of styles ; all of them very 
fulsome in their references to “Jacobus Magnus,” and very 
fierce in their anti-papal orthodoxy. Most of his works are 
in the British Museum, and those who are courageous 
enough to get beyond the lengthy title-pages of Papa-Cacus 
(1610) ; Antitortobellarminus (1610), a reply to Bellarmine 
the twister; Orthodoxo-iacobus (1611); Juliano-papismus 


* See Concise History of the House of Gordon. By C. A. Gordon. Aber. 
1754. [Privately printed. Quy. by Count Andrew, the Dean’s descendant. ] 

+ Barlow's Sum and Substance of the Conference at Hampton Court, 1604, 
pp. 69, 76, 
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(1612), a set of elegiacs to prove that kissing the Pope’s toe 
is an act of Arian creature-worship,—will not miss a certain 
kind of intellectual entertainment. In one publication, a 
discourse preached before the King in 1604, which he calls 
Evorcxov, or a Sermon of the Vnion of Great Brittanie, he in- 
forms us (p. 28): “I take the restitution of this auncient name 
of Great Brittanie, by the King’s most excellent Maiestie to 
haue come by the very motion and instigation of God’s holy 
spirit, to the end that it may be a perpetual memoriall and 
testimonie that God has restored his true couenant of eter- 
nall life which he hath promised to all those that do wor- 
ship him faithfully and truly.” The sermon itself is a 
miracle of pedantry, and as such would doubtless delight 
James heart; but the sentence just extracted shews how 
the Dean’s extravagant devotion to the Royal house is bound 
up, after all, with a real Protestant fervour. The first hasty 
glance at his life, so busied in the service of intriguers on 
both sides of the Protestant question, would lead to a doubt 
of his thorough Anglican soundness, and even to a suspicion 
that, in prospect of a Deanery, he might, with his namesake 
of Glenlogie, have 
“turned about lichtlie, as the Gordons does a’.” 


But a study of his writings and his reputation deepens the 
assurance that he was essentially a Protestant both in opi- 
nion and feeling, and a Protestant particularly in the matter 
of worship, excessively opposed to the mediation of saints, 
images, pictures, relics, and the like; a mental trait which 
reminds us of the famous appeal from “ meikle Sandie Gordon 
and wee Sandie Gordon” to their master, which converted 
at a later date the head of the ducal house from the ancient 
faith. Yet he was too fond of state and show to be a Puritan 
in grain; hence it was that John Chamberlain, writing on 
the 30th April, 1605, to his “assured goode frend” Mr. 
Dudley Carleton, mentioned as an extraordinary occurrence 
of the previous Sunday, that “Deane Gordon, preaching 
before the kinge, is come so farre about in matter of cere- 
monies, that out of Ezechiell and other places of the pro- 
phets, and by certain hebrue characters, and other cabalis- 
ticall collections, he hath found out and approued the vse 
of the crosse cap and surplis et ct.”* Such was the worthy 


* State Papers, Dom. Jas. I, Vol. XIII, p, 84, in the Record Office, 
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who for sixteen years officially subscribed himself, in hard 
straight pothooks of his own making, “Jo, Gordon decanus 
sarum.” 

On the 16th February, 1613, the Dean’s daughter Louise 
became the very young bride of Sir Robert Gordon, also 
second cousin to James IJ., being a son of the Earl of 
Sutherland, by his Countess the divorced wife of the infa- 
mous Bothwell. Sir Robert, who in 1625 was created the 
first Baronet of Scotland, held a high position at court, and 
was destined to rise to important offices in his own country. 
He received with the Dean’s daughter the lordships of Glen- 
luce and Longorme, and subsequently acquired in addition 
the estate of Gordonstoun in Moray, where, having a taste 
for literary as well as for statesmanlike pursuits, he got 
together by degrees, between 1610 and his death in 1650, 
the splendid collection known as the Gordonstoun Library, 
dispersed in 1816 by the hammer. During a large part of 
his married life, being much employed on the errands of his 
Sovereign, and having no settled home of his own, Sir 
Robert was willing that his wife’s home should still be at 
Salisbury with her father, and even after her father’s death 
in 1619, with her mother in the same city. Here their 
children were born, and here accordingly, in 1621, their 
second daughter Katherine saw the light, and was baptized 
at the Cathedral on the 10th February. 

The permanent removal to Gordonstoun seems to have 
been effected in 1639. On the 26th January, 1648, took 
place the marriage between David Barclay and Katherine 
Gordon which has led to this long digression. The contract 
bears date 24 December, 1647, and purports to be between 
“Major David Barclay, lawfull sone to David Barclay of 
Maeteris,” and “ Maisteres Kathrein Gordune, eldest [living] 
lawfull docter to Sir Robert Gordune of Gordonstoune, 
Knycht Baronet.” Drawn up while Barclay was command- 
ing in the head-quarters of the clan he was marrying into, 
it is appropriately dated at the “Boge of Geith” (Bog of 
Gicht) as well as at Gordonstoun. At the latter place, on 
the 23rd December, 1648, was born a son, named Robert 
after his grandfather and uncle. 

That uncle, Robert Barclay, was now a wealthy man, 
and the Rector of the Scots College in Paris, How soon 
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he offered to take care of his namesake, and be at the charge of 
his education, we are not informed, but the boy had “ scarcely 
got out of his childhood” when the arrangement began. 
We may wonder, perhaps, that the offer should have been 
accepted by the father. What his own early education may 
have been we can only conjecture, but there is nothing to shew 
that Colonel Barclay had at this time any special objection 
to the Catholic religion as such. His political sympathies 
were Protestant, owing to his lifelong hatred of persecution. 
He was too earnest to be irreligious, yet he looked upon the 
violent and restless church factions of his own country with 
comparative indifference, both as a man of the world, and 
as thinking more highly of religion than to confound it with 
a party. So he let his son go to Paris, aud be brought up 
among Catholics. The lad’s mother was not quite so easy ; 
fears respecting the rightness of the step seem to have 
grown upon her as the years went by, and in her last illness 
(she died of consumption in March, 1663) she expressed a 
strong wish for the return of her eldest born and his rescue 
from Popery. Her husband was naturally much moved by 
the circumstance of this last request ; yet it may be doubted 
how far the memory of it would have eventually prevailed 
had it not been seconded by a present and pressing influ- 
ence. Rector Barclay had been allowed practically to adopt 
the boy ; he was doing well under his care ; college rewards 
were being reaped, victories in academical discussion were 
being won. The father felt almost as though he had ceded 
his rights in his first-born. The suasion which determined 
him to assert and recover his authority came from that very 
remarkable woman whose daughter he had married. Dame 
Louise’Gordon was not only of a powerful nature, but it 
was her faculty to be deeply beloved, and in the strength of 
her affections she led. She was a mother to her motherless 
grandchildren, and lived to cherish their children too. With 
a pleasant reference to the two sides of her ancestry, her 
children’s children bestowed upon her as a term of endear- 
ment the curious and touching name of Auld Maman. Pro- 
testant she was to the core, giving zealous effect to the 
teachings of her father the Dean, and it grieved her with a 
more active grief than the still regrets of her daughter, in 
proportion to her greater strength of mind and body, that 
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her Robin should grow up imbued with Popery. How well 
she could bring her-influence to hear, the following letter, 
never before printed, will demonstrate : 


“Gordonstone July 17 16[6]3 
“Dear Son, —I received yours from London the (13 Aprill) 
was exceedingly glad to hear that you were well for I did long 
much to hear from you all the things that you have sent to 
Edinbrugh I shal use the best means I can to bring them hear 
both your litle boys have had the pox but very favour- 
ably David was not sick at all with them, but John had 
three Days a fever but it hath done him much good for he is 
now very Lusty and beginns to find his tongue I bless 
God for the resolution you have taken to fetch your Son 
aithough your brother would not send him to yow to the Rhine 
yet I can not beleive that he will keep him against your will 
You shal do well to walk wisely to get your Son with 
the consent of his Uncle but if he will not then yow were better 
want his kindnes than buy it with the lose of your Son 
lett not therfore the hope of wordly gain perswade yow but 
remember who hath said I will never leave nor forsake yow 
which certainly he will make good to all that walk in his com- 
mandments T am old and although I praise God in health 
for the present yet I know not where ever I shal see yow 
I desire yow to see your litle ones bread in the ways of God and 
I shal pray the Lord to continue yow to them and that they may 
be comforts to yow this is the prayer of 
Your affectionate mother to serve yow 
Luct Gorpon,.”* 


When Colonel David reached Paris early in 1664, he 
found his son by no means anxious to return. His uncle on 
the other hand was prepared to make any sacrifice to retain 
him. Not that he would bind him to an ecclesiastical life. 
He proposed immediately to purchase and present him with 
an ampler estate on French soil than he could possibly 
inherit in Urie, if only he would stay where the faith was. 
Uncle and grandmother strove for the lad, in real love for 
his soul. The choice was left with Robert himself. His 


* From the Archives at Bury Ilill, for access to which the writer cannot 
sufficiently thank the liberal owner. The paper is endorsed, ‘The Lady Gor- 
donstone to David Barclay of Ury.” It does not appear to be the original, 
though the signature seems imitated from the autograph. ‘The year-date is 
erroneously copied 1603, In the printing, spaces have been introduced, to 
serve as stops, 
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decision was made in terms which he reiterated as the only 
argument to which he would listen: “He is my father, and 
ought and must be obeyed.” Rector Barclay’s accumula- 
tions went in due time to enrich the Scots College; Dean 
Gordon’s descendant came forth with his morning face turned 
towards the new faith. 

An urgent series of considerations had been for some 
time moving Colonel Barclay in the direction of a new and 
definite religious standpoint. His prison thoughts, his wife’s 
death, the reflections inseparable from his son’s removal 
and which alone could justify it, not least his earnest con- 
verse on serious topics with his old friend and comrade in 
arms, Sir John Swintoune (ancestor of Sir Walter Scott), 
who had shared his room at Edinburgh Castle, all bent him 
one way. He took his New Testament in hand, and asked 
which sort of Christians was most true to the divine law 
of forbearance and charity. Friends’ abhorrence of the 
persecuting spirit, joined with their perfect patience under 
its manifestations, went straight to his conviction. The 
old soldier could understand this submission to discipline 
without a mnrmur ; the volunteer for the Protestant alliance 
could appreciate this cool, thoroughgoing spiritual warfare 
against religious oppression. Swintoune, who wavered in 
his adhesion to Friends’ principles, though he came right 
again at last, declared himself for them as early as 1663. 
Barclay took longer to determine ; made it his business to 
ascertain from their own lips what the leaders of the Society 
in London were putting forth as the Truth of God; and 
then gripped fast by that Truth with his whole soul, never 
to let it go. 

It would have been strange if, in this period of religious 
transition, father and son had not enjoyed some companion- 
ship of mind, and even some similarity of experience, 
Colonel Barclay’s convincement in the autumn of 1666 was 
not unnaturally followed by his son’s declaration of adhesion - 
in the summer of 1667. Robert had grown rapidly in three 
years. He left Paris a Catholic, well read, for a student of 
sixteen, in the theology of his Church. Nor did Anglican or 
Presbyterian demonstrations break the force of his Catholic 
logic. In the finest passage of his Apologia he attempts to 
describe the inexplicable effect of a gathering of Friends in 
the power of the Spirit, as it appealed to, and irresistibly 
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overcame and led, that in him which was other and nobler 
than the young theologian’s subtilty of reasoning or assur- 
ance of understanding. 


“Non vi argumentorum, nec particulari uniuscujusque doc- 
trinae disquisitione, et intellecttis convictione, veritatem recipere 
et pro ea testificari adductus sum, sed secretd hae vita compunc- 
tus, ita ut, quando in silentes Dei populi conventiones veni, 
secretam vim senserim inter eos, qué tactum est cor meum, et, 
prout ei cessi, malum in me debilitari, bonum autem suscitari 
observaverim, et hoc modo eis conjunctus et unitus fui magis et 
magis, hujus virtutis et vitae incrementum quaerens, qua meipsum 
pertecte redemptum sentirem ; et reverd hoc modo certissimé fit 
Christianus.” * 


It is difficult at this time of day to estimate the full 
amount of surprise, incredulity, ridicule, dislike, resentment, 
and-even fury, awakened by the dispassionate announcement 
of Colonel Barclay’s discovery that “if the Lord Jesus Christ 
has a Church of true followers on earth, those whom the 
other societies in derision called Quakers must be that 
Church.’ + A Barclay, of all people, whose coat armorial 
was overshadowed still by the shining mitre of Aberbroth- 
wick, and whose ancestors had always been so good to the 
Church; a staunch King’s man, who had never been in league 
with the fanatics ; a gallant Colonel, whose sister’s second 
husband, David Strachan, had just been made a Bishop ; 
could he be the man to fall into the folly of what the Pres- 
bytery of Brechin in his brother-in-law’s own diocese, desig- 
nated a little later, in excommunicating his relatives, the 
Fullertons of Kinaber, “the scandalous errours of Quaquar- 
ism’”?+ What would Rector Barclay think or say, when the 
report reached him that his nephew had been seduced to the 
wild creed which went under that unpronounceable name ? 
Would he believe his eyes, if he beheld the family name 
figuring after a few years in this strange, unheard-of con- 


* Apol. xi. 7, The passage is well known in the beautiful English form, 
but there is a terse compactness about the original which gives it a right to 
appear as the first-hand utterance of the young man’s thought. Compare the 
motto from St. Ambrose which Newman has prefixed to the Grammar of 
Assent: ‘‘ Non in dialecticd complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.” 

+ Quoted in Webb’s Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, 2nd ed, 1867, p. 272. 


t+ Memorials, Jervise, p. 356. 
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junction: “Berclai Ecossois de nation, un des principaux 
Chefs des Quouackres”?* 

The opinion of the authorities was that Quakerism must 
be stamped out, and they tried hard what a severe relentless 
heel might effect for that purpose. The tale of Aberdeen 
sufferings is picturesque amid its horrors. There was the 
usual resort to fine and imprisonment, but the application 
of these ordinary remedies for contuiiacious fidelity to prin- 
ciple was local and peculiar. Leaded proprietors were 
amerced in half their rental, a proportion thus ingeniously 
calculated: one-fourth for the positive wrong, keeping con- 
venticles ; one-eighth for the negative offence, deserting 
public worship ; one-eighth for the effects of bad example, 
viz. the transgressions of their wives. The fines were not 
paid, and then came committal to the Toibooth. This was 
never a very pleasant place, but the prisoners made the best 
of it, and, with a cheerful courage, spoke and preached 
through the gratings and loopholes to the passers-by. On 
one occasion when the synod of the diocese met at Aberdeen, 
some of the ministers drank too freely, and staggered in the 
streets; the Friends in their durance took notice of the 
shameful sight, and boldly warned the people on the sub- 
ject from the prison windows. Clergymen wrote to the 
magistrates complaining that the Quakers were so insolent 
and abusive that there was no moving along the streets in 
quiet for them. The windows were barbarously boarded up, 
excluding light and air. Another place of confinement was 
known as the “ Chapel,” down by the harbour, at the end of 
which was “a small cold narrow place, having a great door 
opening to the Eastern ocean,” a smoky chimney, and a 
single window so tiny that they could not see even to eat 
their food, and the keeper, when he brought their provisions, 
held open the door while they hastily made their scanty 
meal, Still worse was the accommodation in the Higher 
Prison of the Tolbooth. Here there was no room to lay 
mattresses, no light, and no adequate shelter from the wet, 
which came pitilessly in at every storm and shower. Baillie 
Burnet, in answer to pleas for moderation and Christian 
usage, told them “he would pack them like salmon in a 
barrel, and though they stood as close as the fingers on his 


* Histoire du Socinianisme, [Lamy], p. 133. Paris, 1723. 
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hands, yet they should have no more room.”* Men whose 
position and whose years might have been deemed sufficient 
to exempt them from ill treatment, were singled out for the 
extremes of indignity and severity. Jaffray’s honours and 
Colonel Barelay’s white hairs were no protection. Evidently 
the expectation was that the spirit of the leaders might be 
broken and their resolution give way. The authorities had 
their lesson to learn ; *t was needful they should know that 
the religious heroism of their country was not extinct, that 
Scotland still held those who “never feared the face of 
man.” 

The scene is cruel and repulsive, and we gladly turn from 
it. It must not be imagined that the life of our Friends at 
Urie and elsewhere was all clouds and no sunshine. Inten- 
sified by the rigours of persecution outside, their home joys 
were abundantly sweet and pure. The courtship of Robert 
Barclay and Christan Molleson began with the year 1669, 
his first letter being dated the 26th January. They were as 
nearly as possible of an age, but the damsel was the senior 
in the faith, having publicly embraced Friends’ principles 
in her sixteenth year. Preliminaries as to settlement were 
arranged between the fathers through the agency of the 
factor and notary David Falconer, who seems to have been 
in all the family secrets. Baillie Gilbert Molleson was a 
well-to-do merchant, whose father had been town-clerk in 
his time, and he was both able and disposed to make good 
provision for his daughter ; “for I most confess,” he writes 
on the 19th January, 1670, “shee hez beine the most De- 
serving chyld I haue to me, as severall tymez that precious 
seruant And Sanct of the Lord, hir deceast mother Did 
witness."+ The marriage took place at his house in Febru- 
ary, 1670, It was the first ceremony of the kind which had 
been solemnized among Friends in Aberdeen. By Bishop 
Patrick Scougall’s means, the ministers of the city procured 
letters to summon Robert Barclay before the Privy Council 
for an unlawful marriage, but the summons was not put 
into execution.; Lawful or unlawful, no marriage could 
have been more happy, more holy, or more blest. Christan 
Barclay was a good woman in every sense of the word. 
That she was a notable housewife, her elaborate recipe-book 


* Diary, Jaffray, p. 368, + Bury Hill MSS, t Diary, Jaffray, p. 297. 
VOL, XI, 2P 
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is still in existence to testify. Three sons and four daugh- 
ters did she bear to her husband, all of whom were so 
brought up as to do honour to their parentage, and all of 
whom, by a remarkable coincidence of longevity, were alive 
and hale full fifty years after their father’s death. Christan, 
when left a widow at the age of forty-three, knew how to 
do her duty by her young family. John Gratton, that 
worthy Friend, has recorded the impression made upon him, 
while on a visit to Urie during her widowhood, by her ex- 
cellent ways and pious care. “I observed, that when her 
children were up in the morning, and dressed, she sate down 
with them before breakfast, and in a religious manner waited 
upon the Lord.’* She lived to the age of seventy-six, dying 
peacefully in 1723. 

At Urie, in the society of his grandchildren, Colonel Bar- 
clay spent some of the happiest years of his closing life. 
With pride and veneration does his eldest grandson recal 
the stately figure and appearance which he bore. “He was 
a proper tall personage of a man, as could be seen among 
many thousands: his hair white as the flax, but quite bald 
upon the top of his head, which obliged him to wear com- 
monly a black sattin cap under his hat.” And he records 
the impression of awe made on his childish imagination 
when this grand figure kneeled in public worship, “pulled 
off his hat with one hand and his cap with the other, and 
so continued during the whole time of prayers.” One of 
his last journeys was to London in the spring of 1683, 
attended by his son and Andrew Jaffray, the object of the 
journey being to see that same eldest grandson comfortably 
placed in George Keith’s boarding-school at Theobald’s, in 
Hertfordshire. The Apologist has given an affecting narra- 
tive of his father’s tranquil and joyous end <A short 
feverish illness of but a fortnight’s duration took him home 
in his seventy-seventh year. Like a patriarch of old, he 
blessed his children and grandchildren ; gave strict orders 
that there should be “no manner of superfluity” about his 
funeral ; and murmuring by intervals broken sentences of 
gratitude and praise, he passed calmly away. A little after 
five o’clock in the morning, the 12th day of the 8th month 
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(October), 1686, the old soldier “fell asleep like a lamb.” 
They carried him to his own chosen resting-place ; there in 
after years as each successive inmate was added to the house 
of the dead, his descendants fastened their eyes in reverence 
on the tomb of the first Barclay of Urie, and wondered at 
the length of the place where he lay. 

David Barclay was one of the few leaders among the 
early Friends of Truth who printed nothing. Not a single 
treatise, pamphlet, broadsheet, or even preface, has ever 
been traced to his pen. Robert Barclay became an author 
in the year of his marriage, the subject being a controver- 
sial tract, Truth Clear'd of Calumnies, in reply to William 
Mitchell, a Presbyterian clergyman near Aberdeen, who had 
published anonymously a Dialogue betwixt a Quaker and 
a Stable Christian. Mitchell sustained the attack in his 
own name, and the controversy was continued. On both 
sides the language is harsh, though more self-contained on 
Barclay’s part than was usual in Quaker controversy, and 
utterly free from the rude aimless striking out in the dark 
against adversaries which disfigures so many of the early 
Friends’ tracts. His polemic is chiefly remarkable for two 
things, the exceeding keenness and precision of an invinci- 
ble logic, a weapon which he had been skilled to use with 
marvellous effect in the classes and disputations at Paris, 
and further, the intellectual candour with which he reaches, 
and does not shrink from proclaiming, the utmost conclu- 
sions which his premises will bear. As for poor Mitchell, 
he is not simply Unmasqued but extinguished. 

In his Catechism and Confession of Faith (1673), Barclay 
displays conspicuous ability of another kind. Both Cate- 
chism and Confession should be studied by those Unita- 
rians who contend that theirs is the only Christian faith 
which can be fully expressed in the exact terms of Scripture 
without comment or addition. This is what Barclay under- 
takes to do for his faith; and he accomplishes it with a 
mastery over Scripture, both in its letter and its power, very 
remarkable under any conditions in so young a man, espe- 
cially remarkable as the fruit of a mind formed under a 
Catholic education. No doubt his theology is of the solus 
Pater supremus type. It would not be fair towards Barclay’s 
own estimate of his position, or we should on this ground 
characterize his Confession as in its essence Unitarian ; not 
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that this would be true, in the sense of identifying it with 
any extant school of Unitarian faith; but the reason is 
mainly this, that no existing Unitarian school is strong 
enough to take up and assimilate Scripture so completely 
and ex animo as Barclay does. 

Barclay had no great love for “the pretended rational 
Socinians.” There is indeed no evidence of his having 
studied Socinus as he studied Calvin; nor probably, if 
he had, would it have made much difference to his esti- 
mate. Barclay would never have joined with Penn in his 
famous and just eulogium on Socinus; the class of man 
would not, any more than the vein of doctrine, have been 
at all to his taste. He doubtless knew by some degree of 
personal intercourse, what the English Socinians were like, 
and hence he derived his familiarity with their position. 
His great quarrel with them is on the ground of their 
unspirituality. They are all for concrete Scriptures and 
natural light. Revelation they reduce to a mere letter, 
which may be critically read ; Christ to a mere personage 
in history who may be studied ; supernatural illumination 
they altogether deny. Well, the body which in England 
once constructed the theology of Westminster, has long 
been on its journey from Calvinism, and after drifting 
leisurely down the still waters of Arianism, has taken horse 
and ridden through the Socinian glen without halting, and 
has pretty much succeeded in coming out at the other end 
of it. Whither then is it turning for a religion? What 
guide-posts does it inquire after? Confessedly it is attracted 
most powerfully by those landmarks of a free and first-hand 
spirituality of which Quakerism is the most prominent 
English instance, if not, as some say, the noblest Christian 
example. If, remaining Unitarian and Christian, it is 
resolved to unite the amplest measures of intellectual and 
spiritual discernment, it could hardly be better occupied, 
as a preliminary exercise, than in getting by heart the 
Catechism, and especially the Confession, of Barclay. Strik- 
ing and valuable in their way as are these earlier and 
minor productions of Barclay’s genius, they pale before the 
greatness of the Apologia, and are therefore almost forgotten. 

The Apologia of Barclay resembles in this the Jnstitutio 
of Calvin, that the primary reason for its publication was 
political. A Preface of singular nobility supplies in each 
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case the motive and the direction of the appeal. Their reli- 
gion being debarred from free play, their principles misre- 
presented and rendered odious, the persons of the friends to 
their cause exposed to harm and violence, young Calvin 
and young Barclay each take the same bold and righteous 
course ; they go straight to their Sovereign with their com- 
plaint, and make all Europe stop still to listen to their 
pleading of the case. Many who have little taste for Cal- 
vinism or for Quakerism have read and re-read these Pre- 
faces, with deepening admiration for their moral no less 
than their intellectual greatness. Barclay’s Preface has not 
the massive and crushing force with which Calvin falls upon 
the opponents of the Truth before the face of his King, and 
grinds them, like the lion of Darius, or ever they come at 
the bottom of the argument. But in a marvellous simplicity 
of personal address, which overawes, while it respects, the 
throne, Barclay reaches what is even a loftier height of 
moral command. There is no phrase of the courtier in his 
plain, seemly speech, no customary homage or adulation, 
nothing to parallel even with Calvin’s innocent “regi Chris- 
tianissimo,” “rex inuictissime,” and the like. The Apologia 
is put upon record, and Charles is asked, or rather charged, 
to take heed to it. “Nec opus hoc tibi dedicare queam, 
nec patrocinium tuum implorare.” There are tones in this 
Preface whose majesty of expostulation and calmness of 
admonition, with yet a thrilling earnestness which makes 
every syllable vibrate like a living thing, had never been 
equalled since Nathan took up his parable before David. 
“ Et prosperitatem et adversitatem gustasti: nosti quid sit 
é patria ejici, quid sit opprimi et sub jugo esse, non minis 
quam regnare ; et clim oppressus fueris, ignorare non potes, 
quam odiosus sit oppressor et Deo et hominibus. Si post 
omnes istas exhortationes et admonitiones toto corde te ad 
Deum non convertas, et illius obliviscaris, qui meminit tui 
in afflictionibus, sed temet ad luxuriam et vanitatem sequen- 
dam dederis, certé magna erit condemnatio tua.” The appeal 
was perfect, and it was successful. Bishops, cringing in 
Whitehall ante-rooms, might point to such language as the 
mere proof of fresh insolence in a sectary ; but they knew 
better, and Charles knew better, and he knew that they 
knew better. Voltaire somewhere says “it was surprising 
how this Apology, written only by a private gentleman, 
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should have such an effect as to procure almost a general 
release to the whole sect from the sufferings they then 
underwent.”* Beneath the exaggerated statement of this 
brilliant generalization, there is a clear perception of what 
Barclay’s appeal really did for the freedom and establish- 
ment of his cause. Charles could distinguish intellectual 
power, he could still more clearly discern what carried the 
merit and weight of such in the world; he could estimate, 
as a force, moral persistency, he found out what forces 
were indomitable ; and, with all his wickedness, he was the 
one Stuart King who had a spark of generosity about him. 
So that henceforth Quaker petitions for consideration and 
relief and quiet possession of their own ways, though they 
still needed to be urged, received a different kind of atten- 
tion. 

Barclay moved in the same direction by work as well as 
by word. Perhaps one circumstance which made him so 
easy in his address to Charles, was that he felt in himself 
that Stuart blood which came to hin in two streams through 
his mother. He put himself in direct communication with 
several subordinate members of the Royal Family, and 
interested them in his father’s release from prison. With 
one of these high personages, whom he visited abroad, the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of his mother’s early friend, Lu- 
theran Abbess at Hervorden, in Westphalia, friend and cor- 
respondent of Descartes,—who dedicated to her his Prin- 
cipia (1644), as an acknowledgment of her understanding— 
Barclay entered into an acquaintance which ripened into a 
deep sentiment of personal regard on both sides. She it 
was who moved her brother, Prince Rupert, to undertake 
the advocacy of Quaker interests. The Duke of York, too, 
was quite open to treat with Barclay, and received his 
counsel when it served his purpose. Barclay distinctly 
asserts that he “never found reason to doubt the sincerity” 
of James’ famous assurance that “he would do anything 
becoming a gentleman, except to part with liberty of con- 
science ;” and there was just enough coincidence of imme- 
diate policy between his own fair visions of freedom and 
James truckling schemes, to lead the latter to lend aid 
to the former, while he was hoping to make use of him. 


* Quoted in Geneal, Acct., ut sup., p. 53, 
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There are indications that, if his life had been prolonged, a 
more prominent career of statesmanship might have been 
open to Robert Barclay. The appointment of a Life Go- 
vernorship at East Jersey, confirmed by Charles II, was 
perhaps made with a view to remove him from England ; 
but his invited presence at the Court of James II. at Windsor 
was more significant. A most rare and refreshing directness 
of approach, which characterized all his diplomatic inter- 
course, might have lent a wholesome and strengthening tone 
to English political life. The Seven Bishops, awaiting their 
trial, were indignant that Friends should say, ‘Now know 
they what durance is and peril of their lives, who have 
hunted Friends to prison and to destruction,’ and warmly 
denied that they had been the death of any. Robert Barclay 
went straight down to the Tower, with the proofs in his 
hands, and compelled the prelates to acknowledge the literal 
truth of the indictment. At the Revolution, Barclay’s access 
to the late King was brought up against him as a presump- 
tion of Popery and Jesuitry on his part. His vindication 
of his conduct on particular points is clear and triumph- 
ant; while he does not shrink from confessing his utter 
freedom from the prevailing animus against the Catholic 
party, and his sympathy with their catastrophe. “As it 
never agreed,” he says, “with the notions I have of Chris- 
tian religion, to hate these persons, so their present misfor- 
tunes are so far from imbittering my spirit toward them, 
that it rather increases [in] tenderness and regard for them.” * 
His belief in his principles glows and shines like the day. 
Political in its purpose, a masterly overture for the just 
and Christian settlement of a religious difficulty, the Apo- 
logia effected much more than a rescue of Quakers from 
their dungeons ; it rescued Quaker principles from contempt. 
“Quakerism” was “now considerable enough to deserve an 
opposition.” It had passed from the stage at which it was 
only a subject for unreasoning repression, to the stage at 
which it became a matter of serious controversy. Divines 
and thinkers began to try to understand it, in order that 
they might proceed to refute it. In truth, this had not been 
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easy work, so long as the published data for the ascertaining 
of Friends’ principles were limited to loose broadsheets and 
ephemeral tracts. It was, in Macaulay’s view, a very lucky 
chance for the Quakers that sent them Barclay and Penn 
to make sense of the unintelligible jargon of Fox and Nayler. 
He forgets that these latter were not properly writers at all, 
but wayside preachers, who, when they took pen in hand, 
could only set down words with the same rush and rapidity, 
the same ebb and flow, which were uncontrollable by them in 
speaking. It was by the living soul flinging its impression, 
in the might of the Spirit, directly upon the consciences of 
hearers, that the first Friends prevailed. One of Cromwell's 
officers, who, after Dunbar fight, was attracted by the crowd 
to where James Nayler stood to address the people, describes 
himself as rooted to the spot, scared and trembling: “Iwas 
struck with more terror by the preaching of James Nayler, 
than I was at the battle of Dunbar.”* A verbatim report 
of that very sermon might be read without a single tremor, 
and even be puzzled over with some wonder and bewilder- 
ment as to what it could all be about. 

When Quakers of old would arrest the thoughts of a 
heedless public, they did not study their English and their 
syllogisms ; they put their meaning into some weird sym- 
bolical act, which startled or shocked their contemporaries 
into at least momentary attention. So even Robert Barclay in 
1672 passed through three of the principal streets of Aber- 
deen clothed in sackcloth and ashes, under a religious com- 
pulsion to attack thus the careless conscience of the city ; so 
his friend young Andrew Jaffray went one market day in 
1677, stripped to the waist ona similar errand. Barclay’s act 
of warning was indeed partly a penance of self-expostulation. 
It was preceded by a remarkable dream or vision, which he 
records in one of his manuscript note-books. On the 24th 
June, 1672, on wakening early in the morning, he seemed 
to see a great store of coined money that belonged to him 
lying upon his table; but several hands came and scattered 
it from him. Presently the scene appeared changed, and 
he was “standing by a marish,” filled with a rich yellow 
matter, which he went about eagerly to gather in his grasp, 
till plunging in over the ancles, he was like to sink in the 
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bog; then one came and rescued him. This marsh was the 
world, this matter was the world’s goods; the whole thing 
was to him an intimation of love from the Lord, just as he 
was beginning more eagerly than before to concern himself 
in his outward affairs** The journey in sackcloth was a 
natural sequence of this impression. An enthusiastic ex- 
perience of this kind spoke in a dialect for which the world 
had neither eye nor ear; while those who received and 
enjoyed it would care little for clearer and more common- 
sense treatises. Barclay was loved among Friends for his 
impassioned word and deed, which made him a Quaker 
preacher and prophet. His writings interested and occupied 
an outside public even more than they touched his own 
people ; and the Apologia was chiefly admired and valued 
within the Society, inasmuch as it commanded the respect 
of the world for the community which could produce it. 

The genius of Barclay was essentially more sober than 
that of his coadjutors. It is not altogether without signi- 
ficance that Keith, who was Barclay’s great friend, and in 
conjunction with whom he wrote several tracts, did not 
remain attached to the Quaker fold more than two years 
after Barclay’s death ; and after endeavouring to keep toge- 
ther an independent body of “Christian Quakers,” finally 
took orders in the Church of England. In the period of 
strenuous revival a hundred years back, which broke up 
the lukewarmness and laxity following upon the extinction 
of the creative generation of Quaker founders, Barclay’s 
writings acquired quite a new prominence in the Society. 
His treatise on the Anarchy of the Ranters (1676), pub- 
lished anew under a more timely title as a TZveatise on 
Christian Discipline (1771), rendered excellent service in 
the work of purifying the Quaker camp, and re-consolidating 
the Quaker forces. Now-a-days it has become the fashion in 
the Society to decry Barclay’s great work as “leading to 
Rationalism ;” while even its staunchest defenders are com- 
pelled to express “the strongest antagonism to the outward 
framework” of the Apologia. 

It is perfectly true that “it is not in his syllogisms or 
his formal propositions that the strength of Robert Barclay 
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lies.” His masterpiece was the work of a young man not: 
twenty-eight years old. Its truly wonderful and surpassing 
maturity of spiritual development was cased in an armour 
of perpetual definition, such as a young man loves to wear. 
He was partly led to the adoption of his chosen form by a 
punctilious habit of mind, which made him closely map 
out his whole field of survey at the outset. As already 
intimated, his Apologia is strictly based upon the Theses 
Theologice, of which it is an expansion, and sometimes he 
is hard pushed to find a place for the bestowal of his matter. 
The last proposition, De Salutationibus, Recreationibus, idque 
genus aliis, becomes a bag with a very wide capacity ; one 
did not expect to find here a discussion of the unlawfuless 
of oaths and of war. Calvin’s Jnstitutio suffers in a similar 
way from the inelasticity of a young man’s plan in its 
bordering lines. It first appeared when its author was little 
more than five-and-twenty ; but then Calvin continued to 
work at it with the most painstaking assiduity, issuing fresh 
revisions for the space of six-and-twenty years, till the 
original edition seemed but a sketch, by the side of the 
completed production. The greatest marvel about the work- 
manship of Barclay’s Apologia is, that such as he made it 
on the 25th November, 1675, just such it remained. He 
presented it as his consummate gift to the world; he had 
nothing to add, nothing to retract. Probably no piece of 
theological writing has a higher finish or a more perfect 
form. Mr. Irwin has earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
an incomparable book by his neat, handy and correct edi- 
tion ; in which the famous passage omitted by order of the 
London Morning Meeting in 1779 stands restored. 

This passage is so little of a removable excrescence, and 
so intimately connected with the main line of Barelay’s 
arguinent, that we here quote it from Mr. Irwin's edition. 
It occurs in the discussion of Propositions V. and VI. Of 
Universal and Saving Light. 

“Yea, there is a book translated out of the Arabic, which 
gives an account of one Hai Ebn Yokdan, who without converse 
of man, living in an island alone, attained to such a profound 
knowledge of God, as to have immediate converse with Him, 
and to affirm, That the best and most certain knowledge of God 
is not that which is attained by premises premised, and conclu- 
sions deduced, but that which is enjoyed by conjunction of the 
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mind of man with the Supreme Intellect, after the mind is purified 
from its corruptions, and is separated from all bodily images, and 
is gathered into a profound stillness,”* 


Barclay had early accepted this ultimate inference from 
his doctrine of Universal Light. In his second controversial 
publication (1672), whereas William Mitchell had objected 
as a great absurdity, that this doctrine “would import 
Christ in some measure to be in the Americans” [Indians], 
he fearlessly replies: “To prove this to be Adswrd, he pro- 
duceth no Reason ; and if we may believe the Apostle Paul, 
he tells us ; That a Manifestation of the Spirit is given every 
one to profit withal, I Cor. 12,7. So this Lvery one includes 
the Americans.” And-as if to emphasize the admission, he 
places in his margin the key-words, “Christ in the Amevi- 
cans in some measure.”*+ It is sad to think how completely 
Quaker orthodoxy veered round on this vital point, and 
changed places with the Presbyterian divine. 

This is not the only point in relation to which a notable 
change of front has taken place since Barclay’s day. No 
man ever gave Calvinism such mighty shakes as Barclay 
did. And he shook it from within. He understood it. As 
the religion of his country, he had entered into it and made 
himself master of it. He had no half measures of parleying 
with it. His controversy with Calvin was on fundamental 
principles ; and while Calvin’s axioms and postulates are of 
the waning past, Barclay’s are of the widening future. If 
Quakers care to come and sit in the granite chair of esta- 
blished Presbyterian orthodoxy, they may find it soon, 
empty and waiting for them. Two of the matters most 
earnestly debated between Mitchell and Barclay were the 
salvation of infants and the redemption of the heathen. 
God’s truth stands to-day with the discarded Quaker, even 
his countrymen themselves being judges, and the Westmin- 
ster standards to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor are 
these outlying matters; they are pillars of the structure ; 


* P. 116. The book referred tois Philosophus Autodidactus, sive Epistola 
Abi Jaafar Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan. Ea Arab. in Linguam Lati- 
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was reprinted in 1711 and 1731. Priestley read it at Daventry. 
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decision upon them is vital; if pulling them down destroys 
no life, this simply means that the temple is already de- 
serted, or else that its roofs and walls are phantoms floating 
on the air. 

As we began, so too let us conclude, on Scottish soil. If 
there is any finer piece of road on the way to Aberdeen than 
the walk by the cliffs and the coast from Aberbrothwick to 
Stonhyve, we do not know it. Let Montrose be the midway 
resting-place for the night, and try it in the leisure of some 
spring or autumn ramble. Make the Antiquary your com- 
panion past the caves of Auchmithie on the first day. If 
you use the train on the second morning, take it no further 
than the little station of St. Cyrus, that you may not miss 
seeing Mathers and the bluff rock with the jagged stump of 
the Kaim; and Marykirk too, if you will, six miles to the 
left, and Kirktounhill just above. Then on to Dunottar, past 
Kinneff, where the Scots’ crown lay safely under Granger's 
pulpit, while the Commonwealth army battered the walls 
of the Earl Mareschall’s fortress in vain. Within the grand 
and drear enclosure of solitary Dunottar descend to the 
“Whig’s Vault ;’ and while the waves lap and lash in your 
ears, feel with awed finger for the gruesome crannies, where 
Covenanters and perhaps Quakers were with wooden wedges 
held fast by the fingers to crevices of the rock. Quitting 
the magnificent old castle, you clamber down and up the 
huge chasm which kept off its mainland foes, and stroll 
forward through the leafy kirkyard where Scott encoun- 
tered Old Mortality at work. You will now be think- 
ing of the evening mail to the city of Bon Accord; but 
when you reach Stonehaven station, look leftwards and 
west athwart the woody glade. The best of all awaits 
you. The home of the Barclays is here; Urie nestles not 
far from the Mareschall’s eyrie of Dunottar. The little 
river in its rocky bed runs between. It is soon passed, and 
you are there. In an angle where the Cowie meets a 
smaller streain, the new mansion rises on the same knoll 
which held the historical building. Twenty years ago,* when 
the last of the old Lairds died, but little change had been 
made since the Apologist’s own day. The antique fortress, 
the Bairn of Urie, was there, approached by a battlemented 
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entrance of later date. Close to it projected a small uncouth 
rectangular structure, of no beauty to make it desirable ; 
but this was the original Meeting-house, where in 1667 the 
succession of Friends’ worship began, which lasted unbroken 
for more than a hundred years. Inside and out, at that 
time, decay and neglect had set an unmistakable seal upon 
the whole pile of buildings. Outside, great detached masses 
of plaister seemed impending to their fall; while, in strange 
contrast to the massive vaulted ceiling of the ancient Gothic 
hall, were the mouldering walls adorned with faded giran- 
doles in the Louis Quatorze style. Now all is gone. But 
still remains, complete, though with a modern ante-chapel 
added, the most sacred spot on Urie ground. On a little 
eminence a mile north-west, rises amid a grove of sheltering 
firs the quiet chapel, the Howff of Urie, which covers the 
chosen burying-place of the owners of the house. There laid 
they the Great Laird of Urie. There,if you reverently enter, 
may you read in the dim gloamin the storied tablets which 
bear the family genealogy engraved on monumental brass ; 
there may you view in the right-hand corner the stone which 
marks the founder’s vault ; pause now, with bended head 
as the next slab meets your eye, for the record of death 
carries the date, 3rd October, 1690, and the name of the 
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VI—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue Public Worship Regulation Bill, which in the House of 
Lords had been little more than a trivial ecclesiastical episode, 
forced upon statesmen by the Archbishops and a few Peers more 
clerically-minded than themselves, rose in the House of Commons 
to the dignity of a political event, and furnished the occasion for 
eager strife and subtle tactics of party. The Premier, who had 
not permitted its introduction into the House as a Government 
measure, and had even spoken doubtfully as to the possibility of 
finding time to pass it through its various stages, suddenly dis- 
covered that it gave him an opportunity of posing as the Defender 
of the Protestant Faith against his old antagonist, Mr. Gladstone, 
and, in consideration of the advantage thus afforded him, ventured 
upon the almost certain alienation of a large class of his clerical 
supporters, His position was one of singular difficulty, and, 
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whichever way he turned, seemed to involve more or less danger. 
On the one hand, the Protestant feeling of the country, decisively 
backed, if confident report speak truly, by the highest Personage 
in the realm, bade him accept and support the Bill; on the other, 
the Bill was profoundly distasteful to a much larger number of 
the clergy than would probably come within the sphere of its 
action ; and these clergy had been among his best friends at the 
polling-booths. Mr. Disraeli would certainly never have intro- 
duced the Bill of his own motion; and, even when it was sent 
down from the Upper House, might have adopted a temporizing 
or evasive policy in regard to it, had it not been for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance in eager opposition. The temptation was too 
great to be resisted, and Mr. Disraeli is decisively pledged to 
Protestantism. 

The Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London. The debate on the 
second reading took place on the 9th of July, and was signalized 
by the production of six resolutions by Mr. Gladstone, in which 
he attempted to lay down the lines on which future ecclesiastical 
legislation ought to proceed. To bring forward, at such a time 
and upon such a subject, a string of abstract propositions, offering 
matter of varying interpretation and eager debate in every clause, 
was felt by almost every one to be a signal strategical mistake, 
nor was Mr. Disraeli slow to take advantage of it. He boldly 
characterized the Bill as one “to put down Ritualism,” announced 
at once his strenuous support of it, and his equally strenuous 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and no doubt antici- 
pated the hour ‘when he should see his great rival walk into the 
division lobby attended by no more than a contemptible contin- 
gent of the Liberal party. The Bill was read a second time 
without a division on July 15th, and went into Committee on 
the 17th. By this time Mr. Gladstone had discerned the unwis- 
dom of his strategy, and withdrew his resolutions ; while at the 
same time the House rejected a proposition made by Mr. Lowe, 
that the provisions of the Bill should apply not only to ritual, 
but to all questions of clerical doctrine and discipline. The minor 
incidents of the strife we pass over, except in so far as they have 
left traces in the final form of the Bill. One, however, is too 
characteristic of the situation to be wholly omitted. The Bill as 
it came down from the Lords provided that there should be no 
appeal from the Bishop’s refusal to allow a suit to proceed. In 
Committee in the House of Commons, Mr. Holt re-introduced 
the clause giving an appeal to the Archbishop, and carried it by 
103 votes to 37; while an attempt made by Mr. Gladstone to 
reverse this decision, on bringing up the Report, was defeated by 
a majority of 23, The clause was finally rejected by the House 
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of Lords by 44 votes to 32, and the rejection accepted by the 
Commons on the ground that any other course, at so late a period 
of the session, would end in the loss of the Bill. The practical 
effect will be, in all probability, that dioceses will acquire a High 
or a Low Church character, in accordance with the sympathies 
of the presiding prelate; but the debate was very curious, as 
shewing the respect paid to the divine right and independent 
office of the Bishop on the one side, and the utter inability to 
understand, on the other, that he was anything more than a 
government official, who was naturally subject to an official of 
higher rank than his own, The Bill received the Royal assent 
on Friday, August 11. 

We subjoin an analysis of its chief provisions. Its technical 
designation is 37 and 38 Victoria, ch. 85. 

It is called “ The Public Worship Regulation Act;” it comes 
into operation on the Ist July, 1875, and applies to England 
only. The Archbishops, subject to the approval of Her Majesty, 
are to appoint a Judge, who must be a member of the Church of 
England. Whenever vacancies occur in the offices of Official Prin- 
cipal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, or of the Chancery 
Court of York, or of Master of the Faculties to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, this Judge shall ea officio succeed to these offices. 
Complaints may be made to the Bishop, in writing, by the Arch- 
deacon, churchwarden or three parishioners of a parish, or, in 
the case of cathedral or collegiate churches, by any three male 
inhabitants of the diocese being of full age ; provided that they 
have signed a declaration that they are members of the Church 
of England. These complaints may cover any alteration in fabric, 
ornaments or furniture ina church made without lawful authority, 
or the introduction of any decoration forbidden by law, or the 
use by the incumbent (or his having permitted others to use) 
any unlawful ornament in church or burial-ground within the 
preceding twelve months, or the neglect by the incumbent to use 
any prescribed ornament or vesture, or any deviation by the in- 
cumbent within the same period in the direction of addition to or 
omission from the services, rites and ceremonies, ordained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Bishop at this point may, if he 
will, altogether stop the proceedings, stating his decision to that 
effect in writing ; or, with consent of the parties, himself decide 
the case without appeal; or a case, signed by a barrister, may be 
jointly drawn up and transmitted for hearing to the Judge, with 
whose judgment the monition afterwards issued by the Bishop 
shall conform. If none of these courses be adopted, the com- 
plaint shall be transmitted by the Bishop to the Archbishop, who 
shall require the Judge to hear the case at any place within the 
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diocese or province, or in London or Westminster. Security for 
costs to be required from complainants. Evidence to be given 
viva voce, upon oath, in open court. Obedience to monition of 
Bishop or order of Judge is enforced upon penalty of inhibition ; 
confirmed disobedience in specified cases to be punished by de- 
privation. When the Bishop is patron of the living in regard 
to the incumbent of which complaint is made, or is incapacitated 
by illness, the Archbishop takes his place. The Visitor of any 
cathedral or collegiate church shall perform the duties of Bishop 
under this Act in regard to that church. 

From this analysis of the Bill it will be seen that no places of 
worship—not even college chapels—are excepted from its opera- 
tion. Neither is there any provision for a salary for the Judge, 
a question which, during the passage of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment, gave rise to much recrimination. Lord Penzance, it is to 
be announced, is to be the first Judge; nor, whatever may be 
his strictly judicial qualifications, could any appointment well be 
more unpopular among the High-church clergy. To them it will 
be a bitter and, as they think, a needless humiliation to have to 
submit themselves to the ruling of one who has presided over 
the Divorce Court, and so been instrumental in carrying out 
legislation against which they have protested as a disgrace to a 
Christian country. Without having the slightest sympathy with 
their scruples, we confess that we think it would have been well 
if the first Judge under the Act had been one to whose decisions 
the clergy could have bowed without any feeling of gratuitous 
vexation. 

The postponement of the date at which the Bill is to come 
into operation till the 1st July, 1875, affords time for the revision 
of the Rubrics by Convocation, for which the Queen has issued 
“Letters of Business” to that body. Whether so large and com- 
plicated a task can be successfully accomplished in so short a 
time is, however, very doubtful ; and even when Convocation 
has done its work, the result will have to be submitted to Par- 
liament, which will probably approach the subject from another 
side and in a very different spirit. The Bill at present provides 
a machinery for dealing with offences against ritual only ; but 
when Mr. Lowe’s amendment, of which we have spoken above, 
was rejected, Mr. Russell Gurney pledged himself to the intro- 
dution next session of a measure which should cover doctrinal 
and disciplinary matters also. Should this pledge be redeemed, 
it is difficult to say what the consequences to the Church may 
not be. At present there is a kind of armed truce among parties ; 
it is felt that the sting of the new legislation lies much less in 
itself than in the spirit in which it may be used as a weapon of 
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offence. It may remain almost a dead letter, or, on the other 
hand, it may be the effectual and permanent letting out of the 
waters of strife. At present its chief effect has been to esta- 
blish lines of political cleavage, which run quite athwart the 
common divisions of parties, and may lead to their reconstruction 
upon new bases. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
have found themselves opposed to the mass of the Liberal party 
led by Mr. Disraeli, and in the strange company of Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Beresford Hope. Should it 
prove to be the case, as seems not improbable, that ecclesiastical 
questions again come to the front next year, the most signal and 
complete confusion of party relations may be expected. 

The Bishop of Peterborough’s Committee upon Church Patron- 
age has made a report than which nothing could well be more 
lame and impotent ; though, considering that the House of Lords 
is made up of holders of ecclesiastical property, no other result 
was probably to be looked for. The recommendations of the 
Committee are so petty in their scope, and so certain to fall still- 
born from the press, as to make it unnecessary to record them 
in this place.—Sir Robert Phillimore, the Dean of the Arches, 
has heard the appeal in the case of the Exeter Reredos, and, as 
every one expected, has found as many good reasons for the 
lawfulness of sculptured images in churches as Mr. Justice 
Keating did against it. Whether the Court of Final Appeal will 
again reverse Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment remains to be 
seen. It has done so before, and very likely may do so again. 

The Scotch Patronage Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons without much difficulty, and has become law. The elec- 
tion of ministers in the Established Church of Scotland is vested 
in the congregations, “subject to such regulations in regard to 
the mode of naming and proposing such ministers, by means of 
a committee chosen by the congregation, and of conducting the 
election and of making the appointment by the congregation, as 
may from time to time be framed by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland.” Compensation—amounting to one 
year’s stipend—may be paid (upon the next avoidance of the 
living) to any private patron who may, within six months after 
the passing of the Bill, petition the sheriff of the county, praying 
him to assess the amount. No compensation is to be paid to 
Her Majesty, or to any other than private patrons; and any 
patron not so petitioning within six months will be held to have 
renounced his claim. ‘The compensation is to be paid (practi- 
cally) by the new minister of the parish, in four equal annual 
instalments. In case no appointment is made to a vacant living 
within six months, the appointment falls to the Presbytery. 

VOL, XI, 2Q 
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It is impossible not to feel some astonishment that so radical 
a change in the constitution of a National Church as is worked 
by this Bill should have been accepted with so little controversy 
either in or out of Parliament. The quietness of the Parlia- 
mentary debates may perhaps be accounted for by the habit of 
English and Irish Members to allow the representatives of Scot- 
land to settle Scottish questions pretty much in their own way. 
But that the great bodies of Presbyterians who do not belong 
to the Established Church should have been able to offer no 
more effectual opposition to so sweeping a measure, and that the 
Established Church itself should have been so little divided in 
opinion respecting it, is truly surprising. Nothing surely can 
be less fair than that a presentee should be called upon to sacri- 
fice one-fourth of his income for four years, to secure to his 
congregation for all future time the right of electing his sue- 
cessors. If emancipation from lay patronage be the boon it is re- 
presented to be, those who receive the benefit should be at least 
willing to pay for it. Buta more important thing is the limi- 
tation (in spite of argument and protest) of the ecclesiastical 
franchise to the congregation. If the Kirk could not trust the 
election of the minister to the Protestant ratepayers of the parish 
—a practical point on which we offer no opinion—it must give 
up all pretensions to a national position. A minister elected 
under this Bill will be in no intelligible sense the minister of 
the parish, but only of his congregation. How long, under 
these circumstances, such ministers will continue to retain their 
incomes—which, be it remembered, arise from tithes charged 
upon the whole land of the parish —is matter of question. It is 
difficult to see on what principle a share in them should be refused 
to ministers of the Free Church, who preach the same doctrine, 
obey the same system of discipline, and now are elected in the 
same way. A few years ago each of the three kingdoms had its 
own National Church. One is legally and explicitly dises- 
tablished. A second has been virtually deprived of its national 
character. Each of these changes has been the work of a great 
party in the State. Yet both parties assure the world, and try 
to persuade themselves, that the third National Church stands 
all the safer on its foundation ! 
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VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Neate’s PATRIARCHATE OF ANTIOCH, 


A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patriarchate of 
Antioch. By the Rey. John Mason Neale, D.D. (A posthu- 
mous fragment.) Edited by the Rey. George Williams, B.D. 
Rivingtons. 1873. 


Tue publication of this book was virtually unavoidable. Dr. 
Neale’s former contributions to the history of the Eastern Church 
—the ‘General Introduction,’ and the ‘ Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria’—in spite of the distinctive character of their teaching from 
the highest ecclesiastical standpoint, must be held to justify the 
regret felt by students of the subject at the apparently irreparable 
loss of the remainder of the work. The Patriarchate of Antioch 
would have supplied so large a portion of the history which thus 
remained to be written, that no one can wonder if some excite- 
ment followed an announcement of the discovery among Dr. 
Neale’s papers of a considerable fragment, bringing down the 
history of this Patriarchate to A.D. 354. Even therefore had 
Mr. Williams’ opinion of the value of the manuscript been less 
favourable than he has avowed, he would have done ill to shrink 
from the responsibility of its editorship. We venture to think 
that he was right also in not feeling at liberty to alter or add to 
the original manuscript, except where it was hopelessly illegible. 

But had the lamented author lived, we believe the book would 
have seen the light in a form much changed. It bears the marks 
of being a first rough draft, stringing together passages from and 
references to various recondite authorities, while yet before the 
author’s eye and mind. The painstaking industry which had 
gathered these materials together would never have satisfied itself 
without an entire revision of the narrative in which they are set ; 
and this must needs have brought about the elision of hasty sug- 
gestions and inferences which, under actual circumstances, the 
body of the narrative retains. 

There is no exaggeration in the glowing words which M. Ernest 
Renan* uses to describe the ancient city of Antioch :—The metro- 
polis of the East, the third city of the world, inhabited by more 
than half-a-million souls, filled with the productions of Eastern 
civilization and art, and offering a new shrine for the symbols 
of Greek mythology ; yet a city in which Syrian levity and Baby- 
lonian charlatanism and every Asian imposture were confused 
together as in a centre of infamy and falsehood. It was hither 
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that Barnabas summoned Paul,* and here was witnessed the 
memorable controversy between Paul and Peter. Theologically, 
ecclesiastically, politically, geographically, a full history of the 
Christian Patriarchate of Antioch would be the history of Chris- 
tianity in the East. Such a history is far from being supplied 
by the book now before us. 

Very early in his book, Dr. Neale tells us (while evidently 
suspecting that the assertion is inconsistent with the statements 
of the author of the Acts of the Apostles) that ecclesiastical his- 
tory asserts nothing more positively than that St. Peter was the 
founder of the Church of Antioch. We respectfully demur. Dr. 
Neale’s quoted authorities are Eusebius and Jerome. But the 
passage from Eusebius which he refers to,t when rightly under- 
stood, conveys nothing more than that Ignatius, who was the 
second Bishop of Antioch, was the same person whom many up 
to that time had ‘glorified’ as the successor of Peter. It is 
sufficiently clear that Eusebius himself did not hold with the 
‘many,’ notwithstanding a slight obscurity in the passage—an 
obscurity to which the note on the passage by Valesius (see Hei- 
nichen’s edition) attributes the conclusion of subsequent patristic 
writers that Peter founded the Church there. In another and 
earlier passage (ill. 22) (to which, strangely enough, Dr. Neale 
refers for a different purpose in the same paragraph without 
noticing its inconsistency with the theory he had just advanced) 
Eusebius mentions Euodius as the first Bishop, Ignatius being 
the second—thus ignoring the episcopate of Peter altogether. 
Gieseler describes the story as a fabrication of the author of the 
Clementines in the 2nd century, which obtained more general 
currency in the 4th. 

Nor is this by any means a solitary instance in which the 
book becomes a transcript of legends, with no just pretension to 
the character of history. On evidence less weak, but quite as 
inconclusive, Dr. Neale contends for the historical accuracy of the 
story of the preaching of St. Thomas in India and China. The 
China portion of the legend may be dismissed very shortly. There 
is no reliable trace of any knowledge of Christianity in China 
earlier than the 5th century, when certain Nestorian missionaries 
(traders?) are known to have settled there. Mosheim{ quotes 
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with apparent approval Renaudot’s opinion that the whole story 
of the journey of St. Thomas to China is to be rejected as fabu- 
lous, and that even his Indian journey is less certain than many 
persons think. To those who have attempted to investigate the 
singularly interesting history of the Malabar Syrian Christians, 
nothing seems more probable than that the Thomas to whom 
they originally owed their Christianity was, not the apostle, but 
one Thomas of Cana or Cananeo, a wealthy Syrian colonist who, 
not earlier than the 5th century, landed at Cranganore and settled 
in the Malabar country, and was followed by others of his coun- 
trymen or co-religionists. The evidence on both sides has been 
well sifted by La Croze,* with a decided balance in favour of the 
probability that the Syrian Christians in Malabar knew nothing 
whatever about their apostolic origin until it was put into their 
heads by the Portuguese. This may be one added to other exam- 
ples of Gieseler’s apt remark, that the real but later founders of 
Churches have been frequently transferred by tradition to the 
times of the apostles. The mention of the apostle in the Malabar 
liturgies of the present day is beside the question, it being well 
known that these liturgies are of date posterior to the Portuguese 
persecution and the deliverance of the Malabarese from it by the 
Dutch. The legendary translation of the apostle’s coffin from 
Meliapore to Edessa, is treated by Dr. Neale as historical, the 
reference being to the unknown compiler of the ‘Chronicon 
Edessenum.’t 

The amount of evidence held by Dr. Neale as sufficient to 
prove a post-apostolic miracle was a question for his judgment, is 
not for ours. But when such things are incorporated in a book 
as facts, having been accepted on the testimony of simple tradi- 
tion, the book ought to leave no uncertainty as to the nature of 
the testimony on which they are so accepted; nor do we think 
this observation would have been called for had Dr. Neale been 
his own editor. It is hard upon Eusebius, at the same time that 
he is found fault with for his cold and sceptical spirit, to be pro- 
duced without explanation as the authority for such stories as 
the miracles of Narcissus of Jerusalem (pp. 34, 35). It is true 
that in the passage referred to (vi. 9) Eusebius repeats the 
story of the miracles (rapadofa) ; but only as being attributed to 
Narcissus by his countrymen on the strength of traditions which 
had come down to them. In another case, that of the discovery 
of the true cross (p. 82), Dr. Neale says that he “must honestly 
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confess that in a matter-of such deep interest to the Church, and 
among writers who flourished so short a time after the events 
they described, the variations and contradictions of accounts are 
marvellous :” ‘but most remarkable of all is the total silence 
which Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, preserves as to the 
story.” Nevertheless, our author assumes as certain “that by 
some kind of miracle the ‘invention of the cross’ was decided.” 
One example more, and we have done with Dr. Neale’s mode of 
dealing with post-apostolic miracles. Those said to have been 
wrought by Hilarion (p. 111) are set down as fact on the sole 
authority of Jerome’s “very entertaining life of the Saint.” 
Eusebius, who was his contemporary, never mentions Hilarion.- 
Sozomen (whom Gieseler calls ‘the credulous Sozomen’) does so 
in the following century, and tells us that his own pagan grand- 
father was converted to Christianity by witnessing the casting 
out of a demon by Hilarion.* 

The book says of Odenathus of Palmyra (p. 46): ‘ Twice he 
had driven the Persian monarch to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and 
was not less successful in his encounters with the Roman legions.” 
No evidence could be more conclusive that the fragment of manu- 
script is not in a state in which its author would have sent it to 
the press, than such a slip, at once in grammar (not the only — 
instance) and in secular history, Odenathus never fought against 
Roman legions ; though, after his death, his widow Zenobia 
waged war with Rome. Some of the references to authorities 
are not merely inaccurate, but confused. The Stichos quoted 
from the Menza in the note at page 49 as referring to Firmilian, 
refers, not to him, but to Athenodorus ; and the succeeding 
reference to Eusebius (1. vi. c. 39) must be intended for e. 30. 
There is some confusion (from which, however, we cannot but 
think that Eusebius is not free) at pp. 48 to 53, between two 
Synods which were called together to take the arch-heretic Paul 
of Samosata in hand. Lardner (Works, Edition 1838, Vol. I. 
p. 666 seq.) clearly separates the two, as indeed does Dr. Neale 
himself in his ‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,’ Vol. I. pp. 82 to 84. 
The proceedings of the council referred to at page 49, note 3, 
are to be found in the 30th chapter of Eusebius’ 7th Book ; 
not in the 22nd, as the note states. The account of Tyrannus 
(page 60) must be sought in the 7th Book, not in the 4th. 

The most interesting features of any history of the Church of 
Antioch must be looked for in its so-called heresies. We greatly 
doubt whether Dr. Neale, catholic as he was ecclesiastically, was 
sufficiently catholic theologically to be the best man to write a 
history of these heresies. Some sympathy with free thought, 
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and some readiness to encourage, and willingness to accept the 
results of, fearless investigation into truth, seem to us conditions 
precedent to an efficient performance of such work. So far as 
earnest desire and sincere intention go, we would not dispute for 
a moment the Editor’s opinion (Preface, xi.) of “the rigid impar- 
tiality of his (the author's) estimate of moral worth, unbiassed 
by theological prejudices and predilections.” But theological 
prepossessions will sometimes assert themselves, in spite of the 
best desires and intentions. We cannot approve of Dr. Neale’s 
judgment on Paul of Samosata. The hard things said of him are 
entirely drawn from the epistle of the Bishops who condemned 
him, quoted by Eusebius in the 30th chapter of his 7th Book 
(erroneously referred to in the note on page 46 as the 80th chapter). 
Lardner treats the epistle as undoubtedly authentic, but laments 
that the only accounts we have of Paul of Samosata come from 
his enemies ; and, summing up the evidence, such as it is, im 
partially, says of these accounts: ‘Though therefore they may 
be, for the main, just and right ; yet possibly some things may be 
expressed harshly, if not improperly: nay, some of the accounts 
seem to differ; there must therefore be some mistake or mis- 
representation ; or else the seemingly opposite expressions must 
be understood with some qualification on one side or the other, 
or reconciled by a distinction.’* Dr. Neale is no exception to 
the ordinary rule of English orthodox writers (Dean Stanley ¢s 
an exception) who seldom seem able to discuss with patience the 
varying fortunes of Arianism in the fourth century. When his 
history breaks off, the Arians had the upper hand at Antioch ; 
and the author turns aside from the unwelcome contemplation 
to describe certain incidents in the Persian war with Rome. 
The fragment abruptly terminates when Sapor the Persian was 
besieging Amida (the modern Diarbekir), then the metropolis of 
Mesopotamia, and a stronghold of Christianity. 

Our criticism must conclude with equal abruptness. Enough 
has been said to shew that, in our humble judgment, this book 
ought not to stand side by side with its author’s earlier works. 
Of the extraneous matter with which the Editor has filled up the 
volume we have merely to say, that his own Introduction of 
sixty pages, which contains an account of the modern Antioch 
and of the ruined cities of Syria, is interesting, and will well 
repay perusal—that we doubt whether the three appendices were 
worth translating and printing—and that the so-called “sequel” 
to Dr. Neale’s Historical Fragment—a translation from the Greek 
of an account of the Patriarchs of Antioch down to the present 
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time—disfigures the volume, containing, as it does, language in 
abuse of ecclesiastical and theological opponents which never 
ought to have issued from an English printing-press. 


W. Jods 


2. Dr. CHANNING’S CORRESPONDENCE witH Miss AIKIN. 


Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy 
Aitkin, from 1826 to 1842. Edited by Anna Letitia Le Breton. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1874. 


This Correspondence is published with the full sanction of 
Dr. Channing’s family, and especially of his nephew and bio- 
grapher, the Rev. W. H. Channing, in an interesting letter 
appended to the Editor's Preface; notwithstanding a rather 
startling request from Dr. Channing himself, in 1839, that his 
letters should be either returned to him or burned, as he wished 
“‘to guard against the possibility of their being published.” The 
reason given by him was, that he “was often conscious, after 
sending them away, that he had given utterance to crude notions, 
according little with his deliberate judgment.” Miss Aikin, how- 
ever, considered that this reason did not apply to many letters, 
or parts of letters, which she appears herself to have transcribed; 
and it is these only that are now given to the public. Certainly 
there is nothing in the letters as here published that the most 
scrupulous reverence for Dr. Channing’s memory could reason- 
ably take exception to ; especially as the letters of Miss Aikin, 
now printed in conjunction with them, fully account for the 
playful exaggeration here and there yielded to in the indulgence 
of innocent humour. 

| Miss Aikin’s letters, with the exception of that dated Feb. 7, 
1841, were published with her Memoirs in 1864. It is, however, 
much more intelligible and interesting to the reader, as well 
as fairer to the writers, to have both sides of the corre- 
spondence in their actual order. Miss Aikin was one of the 
few friends with whom Dr. Channing became personally ac- 
quainted in his one short visit to England in 1822, having met 
her at Stoke Newington at the house of her aunt, Mrs. Barbauld ; 
after which, in 1826, he sent to her his Essay on the Character 
and Writings of Milton. She wrote in acknowledgment, and 
thus commenced the correspondence, which ended only with his 
death in 1842. In his first letter he acknowledges with cordial 
thanks the receipt of a copy of Mrs. Barbauld’s Works, with 
Miss Aikin’s Memoir of her Aunt, and thus refers to his visit : 

“T remember my short interview with her with much pleasure. 
Perhaps I never saw a person of her age who had preserved. so much 
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of youth ; on whom time had laid so gentle a hand. Her countenance 
had nothing of the rigidity and hard lines of advanced life, but 
responded to the mind like a young woman’s, I carry it with me as 
one of the treasures of memory.”—P. 5. 


Miss Aikin’s own letters contribute their full share to the 
interest of the volume ; but as all but one have already been pub- 
lished and reviewed, we shall only remind those who have read 
them, from how full a mind they proceeded, what depth and 
tenderness of feeling they evinced, with what freshness, origin- 
ality and vigour they were expressed, and how much lively and 
amusing anecdote they contained ; and confine our present atten- 
tion to the letters of Dr. Channing. Not that we can pretend, 
in the brief space at our disposal, to give anything like an ade- 
quate conception of their varied contents, which we trust our 
readers will make a point of perusing for themselves. Of course 
the interest of the correspondence, especially the earlier part, will 
be appreciated most, though not exclusively, by those who are 
old enough to remember the stirring events and questions of the 
times when the letters were written. In addition to the sub- 
stantial value of his remarks on various theological, political and 
social questions, the reader will be profoundly struck with Dr. 
Channing’s modesty, humility and simplicity of character, his 
friendly and delicate courtesy towards his correspondent, his 
respectful deference to her judgment on all matters within her 
knowledge, his frequent application to her for literary and social 
information, his sincere and deep gratification at her approval of 
his writings ; the entire equality, in a word, of their mutual 
relation. In illustration of this, we give part of a letter, dated 
Feb. 23, 1832, which should be read, however, in connection 
with the touching confession and eloquent tribute from Miss 
Aikin that called it forth. 


“T received a few days ago your letter of December 8th, and owe 
you more thanks than I can express. Living, as I do, in perpetual 
conflict with debility, and re with a consciousness of doing 
little for my fellow-creatures, I receive unspeakable satisfaction from 
any proof of having aided others towards perfection and happiness. 
To know that I have aided such a mind as yours is a reward for 
which I am truly grateful to God. Mrs. Farrar told you truly that 
my lot is a singularly happy one. But I cannot escape the painful 
feeling that whilst I receive so largely, I communicate little. I look 
round me on the ignorance, guilt and misery of the world, and cannot 
think that I have a right to so much enjoyment without contributing 
more to the cause of humanity. What I have done I am apt to dis- 
parage, and the knowledge that my writings are not wholly lost is a 
consolation which I need. I feel more and more deeply how un- 
christian and guilty the lives of the prosperous classes are ; how little 
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genuine sympathy and brotherly affection we have towards the mass 
of our fellow-creatures. I see more and more distinctly that society 
needs a revolution such as history nowhere records, To rise above 
others is the spirit and soul of society in its present constitution. 
To help others rise, to use our superiority as the means of elevating 
those below, is the spirit of Christianity and humanity ; and were it 
to prevail, would make a revolution more striking than any conquest 
has made, With these views of my relations to the world, and of the 
deep moral degradation of society, you will not wonder that my inca- 
pacity for exertion sometimes preys on my spirits.”—P. 122. 


He naturally consults his correspondent on questions of En- 
glish History, such as the value of Lingard as an authority ; the 
reason of the facility with which the English Church received 
the Reformation at the hands of Henry VIII. ; and the character 
of the Puritans, on whom it may be remembered Miss Aikin is 
somewhat severe. One is led to reflect on the rashness of poli- 
tical prophesying by Dr. Channing’s enthusiasm in reference to 
the French Revolution of 1830. 


“J have not written you since the new Revolution on the continent, 
and what else can I write about? It has filled my heart with grati- 
tude and joy ; not that I have yielded to any dreams of anapproaching 
millennium. Ihave given up the character of prophet, and I neither 
expect nor desire any moral miracles. It is enough for me to see that 
great principles, on which the happiness and progress of society 
depend, have struck root in Europe too. deeply to be plucked up by 
policy or force. I consider the late Revolution as putting to rest the 
great question, whether the liberal or aristocratic spirit is to triumph, 
whether human affairs are to go forward, or the old system be inde- 
finitely perpetuated .... Another thing which gives me great pleasure 
is the proof afforded by the French people of having improved by 
sufferings and experience. We hear much of national education. 
What nation ever learned so fast as France? When we compare this 
people with what it was a century ago, can we sufficiently wonder at 
the change?.... The way in which England has received this great 
event does her much honour. You seem to be glad that your old 
tival promises or threatens to get the start of you. In good earnest, 
she does so threaten you, and I shall not be sorry to see you provoked 
toa right kind of jealousy. The friends of humanity are beginning 
to look to France as their chief hope. Not only her popular, ‘but her 
philosophical mind seems leaving you behind, Still I do not give 
up my ‘venerable mother.’”—Pp. 51, 52. 

These letters present occasional traces of pleasant humour in 
Dr. Channing, a quality which we do not remember observing 
in any of his published utterances before. Thus, after speaking 
of Dr. Spurzheim and his lectures on Phrenology (indicating a 
time which only our older readers will remember), he says : 


“T have this moment a phrenological head and brain on my table, 
and a young lady by the side of it, of a fine intellect and character, 
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who has studied the science. She has been polite enough to find all 
the nobler organs ‘in my head, so that I have no personal objections to 
the truth of the doctrine.’—P. 159. 


There is acuteness in the following remark in a letter dated 
May 10, 1836, after a kind reference to Miss Martineaw’s visit : 


“T am more and more satisfied that one people cannot be made 
known to another by travellers. The traveller gets half-truths at 
best. He is struck most, not by what reveals most a nation’s mind 
and heart, but by what contrasts most strongly with his own manners 
and habits of thought. A traveller helps the people of whom he 
writes to understand themselves better ty showing how they differ 
from others, and by an analogous process he comes to understand his 
own country better; but he is a poor mediator between the two. A 
nation’s history and literature are its best interpreters.”—Pp. 266, 267. 


In the same letter he again makes an acute observation in 
> . 
reference to Mrs. Trollope’s Paris : 


“Mrs. Trollope’s book is an amusing comment on the national 
vanity, not by her description of it, but by the degree in which she 
has caught the contagion herself. She has given with much serious- 
ness a ludicrous scene, the reading of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs before 
a select circle,a most truly Parisian affair; and the complacent 
authoress, in her delight at finding her way into this precious coterie, 
has not the faintest suspicion of the smiles she is exciting in the 
reader at her own expense, and the expense of the other worshippers 
of that distinguished man,”—P. 268. 


A letter dated April 1, 1837, begins with the manifestation 
of a beautiful serenity of spirit. 


“ Both of us, I suppose, are doomed to find the body more or less a 
burden to the end of our journey. But I repine not at the doom. 
What remains to me of strength becomes more precious for what is 
lost. I have lost one ear, but was never so alive to sweet sounds as 
now. My sight is so far impaired that the brightness in which nature 
was revealed to me in my youth is dimmed, but I never looked on 
nature with such pure joy as now. My limbs soon tire, but I never 
felt it such a privilege to move about in the open air, under the sky, 
in sight of the infinity of creation, as at this moment. I almost think 
that my simple food, eaten by rule, was never relished so well. I am 
grateful, then, for my ‘earthly tabernacle, though it does creak and 
shake not a little.... Happiness, perhaps, makes us more egotistical 
than suffering. My sufferings I wish to shut up, but would it be 

rateful to give no tongue to my joy? The habit which I have of 
ooking at what is interesting and great in human nature has no 
small influence in brightening my life. To be a spiritual being, to 
have the power of thought, of virtue, disinterestedness, progress with- 
out end—this does seem to me an infinite good. If this inward life 
can be strengthened, it seems to me of little importance what the 
outward life is.”—Pp. 287, 288. 


What follows in the same letter is interesting in a different 
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way, and concludes with an indication of that unaffected modesty 
which often accompanies great powers. 


“Yesterday I was reading a’ story of Richter (Jean Paul), and was 
a little struck with finding there at full the thoughts which I had 
expressed in my last letter to you, on the power of a great idea. 
Perhaps one reason of my interest in German books is, that I meet so 
much of my own mind in them. I well remember when I read 
Madame De Stael’s Germany, on its first appearance, how amazed and 
delighted I was to find it overflowing with thoughts which had been 
struggling and forming in my own breast, some half-formed, some 
matured. ...I have sometimes been almost ready to pronounce Gold- 
smith the finest specimen of English style. He unites with Addison’s 
wonderful ease and nature, a sweetness all his own. Such writers as 
Addison and Goldsmith make me feel my own great defects. The 
eloquent style, as it is called, I might make some approach to. But 
the spontaneous graces of these writers are beyond me, I do not 
enjoy them the less on that account.”—P. 289, ” 


The following passage is beautifully characteristic of Dr. 
Channing’s spirit, occurring in a truly kind letter written to 
Miss Aikin on hearing that she was unwell : 


“Tt is not true that as we advance in life the sense of pleasure 
fails us. I certainly enjoy fine weather as I did not in my youth, 
I did not need it then ; bat this difference does not explain my pre- 
sent sensations. There is a spiritual delight in these ‘ vernal airs’ 
and ‘gentle gales,’ of which I was wholly incapable in the tumults of 
yous Did you ever read the Life of Henry More, the Platonist? 

have always been interested in him, and can comprehend how he 
enjoyed a calm stream of bland air as an emblem.and almost a means 
of the access of the Divine Spirit. I have taken much pleasure in 
the old Platonists of your country, Cudworth, John Smith, More, and 
I may add, Norris, though inferior to the former—not that I have 
studied them—but occasional draughts of their mysterious wisdom 
have been refreshing to me. Mysticism is so vague a word, that one 
hardly knows what it means ; but it is a glorious extravagance, and 
perhaps a necessary reaction against the general earthliness of men’s 
minds. I pardon the man who loses himself in the clouds, if he will 
help me upwards.”—Pp. 337, 338. 


In a later letter of the same year he beautifully expresses his 
love of life, and gives an_interesting revelation as to his early 
experience : 


“T love life, perhaps too much—perhaps I cling to it too strongly 
for a Christian and philbeoplar: I welcome every new day with new 
gratitude. I almost wonder at myself when I think of the pleasure 
which the dawn gives me, after having witnessed it so many years. 
This blessed light of heaven, how dear it is to me! and this earth 
which I have trodden so long, with what affection I look atit!.... 
I do not, like the ancients, call the earth, mother; she is so fresh, 
youthful, living and rejoicing. I do, indeed, anticipate a more glorious 
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world than this, but still my first familiar home is very precious to 
me ; nor can | think of leaving its sun and sky and fields and ocean 
without regret ; and not only my interest in outward nature, but my 
interest in human nature, in its destinies, in the progress of science, 
in the struggles of freedom and religion, in works of genius, and 
especially in great subjects of inquiry, has increased up to this 
moment, and [ am now in my sixtieth year. Indeed, life has been 
an improving gift from my youth ; and one reason I believe to be, 
that my youth was not a happy one. I look back to no bright dawn 
of life which gradually ‘faded into common day.’ The light which 
I now live in rose at a later period. A rigid domestic discipline, 
sanctioned by the times—gloomy views of religion—the selfish passions 
—collisions with companions perhaps worse than myself—these and 
other things darkened my boyhood. Then came altered circumstances 
—dependence, unwise and excessive labour for independence, and the 
symptoms of the weakness and disease which have followed me 
through life. Amidst this darkness, it pleased God that the light 
should rise. The work of spiritual regeneration, the discovery of the 
supreme good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspirations after 
truth and virtue which are pledges and beginnings of immortality, 
the consciousness of something divine within me—these began, faintly 
indeed, and through many struggles and sufferings have gone on... . 
So much for what would be called an unhappy youth. Perhaps I owe 
to it much of my present happiness. I know not that in indulgence, 
prosperity and buoyant health, I should have heeded the inward 
revelations or engaged in the inward conflicts to which I owe so 
much.”—Pp. 351, 352. 


In replying to a reported criticism by a friend of Miss Aikin 
on a passage in his Sermon on Dr. Follen, he says, July 18, 
1840: 


“Your friend wronged me in thinking that I spoke as a theologian. 
No; I spoke froma moral impulse, a deep moral instinct, from as 
genuine and native a feeling as your friend’s indignation. I spoke 
without sufficient care ; 1 meant to say, as the whole passage shows, 
that fixed doubts of God’s goodness, which the soul rests in, indicate 
something wrong within ; and I cannot get over the conviction. In 
truth, this state of mind is almost incomprehensible. Atheism I 
comprehend, and I shall not be quick to set it down to depravity ; but 
that a man believing in an intelligent Author of the universe, should 
question His benevolent purpose, and even ascribe malignity, amazes 
me; that his own soul should not teach him better, amazes me. 
There is something horrible in the thought. All the guilt of the 
human race combined would be a light matter compared with the 
wickedness of the Creator bringing us into life to torture us or to 
abandon us to the play of merciless elements.... What have we 
been living for, if we have not come to a generous trust in our 
Maker ?”—P. 364. 


In the same letter he says, and it is affecting to read his words 
with the knowledge how near the end was : 
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“ The thought that I may live to give out my mind is full of exhila- 
ration. Perhaps my case is singular: I am sixty years old, and yet 
have only begun the work which I have had in view a large part of 
my life. My friend Tuckerman used almost to be angry at my post- 
poning my task ; but I told him I must bide my time and see my 
way clear before me ; and now that the time has come, I have little 
strength for the toil YetIdo not faint ; I feel, indeed, that I may 
be deluded as to the importance of what I have undertaken. Man 
men, far my superiors, have laid out their strength in a work which 
the world has refused to read, and their names are perpetuated by 
writings to which they attached no importance. I feel the uncer- 
tainty of all that Iam to do; but it seems to me I have something 
worth saying, and I shall be grateful for the opportunity. If men 
should think differently, I shall not quarrel with them. That my 
own spiritual education will go on by trying to bring forth what is 
deepest in my own soul, I am sure, and I shall do the more for the 
effort, if not here, yet hereafter. I sometimes have a fear, and that 
is that my enthusiasm may be somewhat chilled by time. My 
memory I know will decline, and my capacity of labour; but the 
chill of the heart, this I do not like to think of But I hope. My 
heart has kept its warmth under two severe trials ; that is, the freest 
inquiry and a growing knowledge of the world. I think, too, that it 
has never been a superficial warmth. May I go on loving more and 
more fervently to the last! I have little fear that the intellect will 
be wanting to my next work, if the heart will but live and soar.”— 
Pp. 365, 366. 

It seems almost ludicrous that the last two letters of this 
published Correspondence, dating only a few months before Dr. 
Channing’s death, should be occupied with a lively discussion 
as to the relative superiority of English and American female 
beauty. | We cannot help suspecting that Dr. Channing had a 
little sly fun in arousing Miss Aikin’s patriotic feeling for her 
countrywomen when he wrote thus, June 12, 1842: 


“You know, I suppose, that we have much more beauty in our 
country than there is in yours, and this beauty differs much in cha- 
racter.... Hardly anything can exceed the delicacy and loveliness of 
our young women. The sight of them is one of my pleasures as I 
walk in the streets. Unhappily, these sweet flowers are very frail... 
Now it is not strange that the English woman does not satisfy us. 
She has more embonpoint, a stouter frame, more pronounced features, 
stronger manners, gestures, movements. She has a more elastic step, 
but takes strides, as we say. She seems less feminine, less refined. 
She, too, has somewhat freer manners. She talks on subjects which 
would call up the colour in an American woman’s cheeks.”—Pp, 
418, 419, 


Miss Aikin in her reply, as readers of her Memoirs and Letters 
may remember, certainly gives hima Rowland for his Oliver, and 
carries the war with great vigour into the enemy’s camp. 

We must now content ourselves with again urging our readers 
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to procure for themselves the volume under our notice, assuring 
them that they will find in Dr. Channing’s letters not only much 
matter of deep intrinsic interest, but also fresh and lively illus- 
tration of the depth and acuteness of his intellect, the elevation 
and tenderness of his spirit, and the gentle graces of his character. 
J. R. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Sully has compressed into a small volume a surprising 
amount of psychological and sesthetical discussion.* We have 
essays on the Relation of the Evolution Hypothesis to Human 

_ Psychology, on Darwin’s and Spencer’s Theories of- Emotional 
Expression, on Recent German Experiments upon Sensation, on 
Belief, its Varieties and its Conditions, on the Genesis of the 
Free-will Doctrine, and then some six essays on important ques- 
tions of esthetics. Into each of these essays Mr. Sully has 
crowded a vast amount of reading and original criticism and 
speculation, so that a “noticer” is really tortured by an em- 
barras de richesse ; and, in fact, we must here point out a serious 
defect in the book. Nearly the whole of these essays suffer 
greatly in point of clearness and power to hold the reader’s 
attention from the introduction of too many minor and side 
details. The book is thereby made unnecessarily heavy reading. 
It is German rather than English as regards style and artistic 
form—a defect which is really surprising in the production of 
an author who displays so uncommon an acquaintance with 
eesthetical facts and laws. We hope a thinker of Mr. Sully’s 
power will himself obey laws he so well understands, otherwise 
the world will not profit to the extent it might from his specu- 
lations. With so full a book before us, we can only select one or 
two points for criticism. Like Goethe, we are too much aus der 
Welt der fiinf Sinne to be able to think that the hypothesis of 
an external world receives no support from the new doctrines of 
evolution and conservation of force, or from such experiments 
with sensation as those Mr. Sully so well describes. Neither 
those doctrines nor these experiments tell us what the external 
world ultimately is, but it seems to us that they confirm our com- 
mon assumption that it is. This is a point at which we often 
have to part company with our author in these essays. With 
reference to minor psychological and metaphysical questions, we 
scarcely know which of the multitude dealt with to select for 
special remark, Taking the fourth essay, on Belief, we find our- 


* Sensation and Intuition. Studies in Psychology and Aethetios. By James 
Sully, M.A, London; Henry 8, King and Co, 1874 
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selves at one with Mr. Sully in his objections to Mr. Bain’s 
definition of the mental act; at the same time, we do not see 
that Mr. Sully’s definition brings us much nearer to the thing 
itself. According to him, “the primitive germ of all belief is 
to be found in the transition from a sensation to an idea.” We 
are inclined to think that Professor Bain’s definition has put 
our essayist on the wrong track, although it has not been able 
to secure his acceptance. In considering the nature of belief 
and its conditions, the additional question of its effect upon 
conduct ought to be kept out of sight. To believe the better 
and choose the worse is, alas! too human.—In the next essay, 
on the Genesis of the Free-will Doctrine, there is abundant 
evidence of acute and original psychological observation ; but 
the inquiry too often forsakes the path of history for the less 
secure region of “psychological speculation. Importance is 
attached to the influence theological ideas had upon the forma- 
tion of the doctrine, but curiously Mr. Sully omits to mention 
the much greater debt it owes to ethical ideas. The fathers of 
the Church insist upon it especially from a moral interest.—We 
must not single out any more of these most instructive essays, 
save the last, on Lessing’s Hamburg Dramaturgy, and then 
only to draw attention to it as an admirable account of one of 
the great German critic’s less known works.—We take leave of 
Mr. Sully with the hope that we may soon welcome some more 
exhaustive treatment of one of the great questions which he has 
handled briefly in these valuable lectures. 

As an attempt to popularize the results of the freest scientific 
treatment of the Bible, this little work deserves great praise.* 
Dutchmen appear to write at all events a lucid style, and the 
translator of this volume has certainly made his authors speak 
admirably clear and smooth English. Now and then, as when 
he says, Jacob “ made off” from Laban’s feast, there is indeed an 
excess of ease and freedom in his English, especially when the 
antiquity and history of the subjects handled are considered. Pro- 
bably the authors, and not the translator, are to blame for this 
colloquial tone, which frequently occurs throughout the volume. 
We must also confess to having felt in our perusal of the volume, 
that generally it reveals a greater satisfaction than we can share 
in levelling the high places of Hebrew history and character. We 
refer to the account of Jacob's wrestling with the angel, and the 
estimate of Joseph’s character, as illustrations of what we mean. 


* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with 
the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol. I. Authorized Translation, Williams 
and Norgate. 1873, 
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Ewald’s manner of dealing with these hoar forms and legends is 
much more to our taste. And until the ancient Hebrew mind 
has been proved to be as undeveloped as Kuenen and his school 
maintain, it appears to us that we are not called upon to degrade 
the nation or its heroes before the eyes of an unscientific public. 
Setting this defect aside, the learned authors have exhibited an 
uncommon degree of skill in the execution of a confessedly difficult 
task. We shall be glad to see the remaining volumes of the work. 

Mr. Tyler* endeavours with considerable ingenuity to prove 
that there are numerous traces of ‘“ Post-Aristotelean” philosophy 
in Qoheleth. He finds both Stoicism and Epicureanism in the 
book. Two great thoughts, the one Epicurean, “ Eat, drink and 
enjoy,” the other Stoical, “ All is vanity,” run through it; and 
these thoughts are not harmonized, but are in contradiction. 
This fact Mr. Tyler explains by supposing that the book repre- 
sents the contradictory and unsatisfactory opinions of the philo- 
sophical schools, the name Qoheleth itself meaning an assembly 
of learned men or students of wisdom. Mr. Tyler considers 
the contents of the book to reflect the studies and discussions of 
the Jewish academies about 200 years before Christ, and that 
its author’s design was to maintain the ancient faith of Judaism 
in opposition to philosophical speculation. We must confess 
that we have not been convinced by Mr. Tyler’s arguments. 
The whole of Qoheleth’s confessions wear to us the mark of 
being pure and simple confessions without any ulterior design, 
much less recantation. The traces of Greek philosophy are not 
by any means clear. There were Stoics and Epicureans long 
before Zeno or Epicurus; and many of our author’s alleged 
resemblances between these systems of philosophy and Qoheleth 
are to us imaginary. Nevertheless, we welcome heartily such a 
praiseworthy attempt to throw light upon one of the most pro- 
blematic books of the Bible. 

The first volume of Kuenen’s “History of the Religion of 
Israel”t has been issued by the Theological Translation Fund. 
For a sketch of the work itself we may refer our readers to a 
previous number of this Review,{ and need only add that the 


* Ecclesiastes : a Contribution to its Interpretation ; containing an Intro- 
duction to the Book, an Exegetical Analysis, and a Translation, with Notes. 
By Thomas Tyler, M.A., Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greck of 
the University of London; Author of ‘‘Jehovah the Redeemer God,” &c. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1874. 

+ The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from 
the Dutch by Alfred Heath May. Vol. I. Williams and Norgate, 1874. 
Being Vol. III. of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 

t Theological Review, 1872, pp. 410, sqq. 
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translation has been carefully and successfully executed. As far 
as we have examined it, it is to be trusted without reserve in all 
important matters, and only in very rare instances is anything 
even slightly inaccurate or misleading to be discovered in it. 
Why the useful and elaborate analytical headings to the chapters, 
which are acharacteristic feature of the original, have been 
omitted from the translation, is a riddle we cannot attempt to 
solve; but in spite of this omission, studious England is sincerely 
to be congratulated on having gained access to this masterpiece 
of one of the first of Dutch or indeed of European scholars. The 
book is so essentially an organic whole, however, that we must 
beg the readers of this volume to suspend their judgment upon 
the merits of Kuenen’s treatment of his subject until they have 
read its successors. 

In a ponderous volume containing more than 800 pages, Dr. 
Van Oosterzee treats of Christian Dogmatics* with elaborate 
fulness. His remarks are indeed frequently expanded beyond 
the requirements of his subject, and many readers will probably 
think that the work might have been reduced in bulk without 
being lessened in value. The Professor first considers the source, 
history and claims of Christian dogmatic, emphasizing the words 
“ Christian ;” then follow chapters on Religion, Revelation and 
Scripture. The doctrines concerning God, man, Christ and re- 
demption, are successively discussed, and the concluding portion 
of the book deals with the church and the final destiny of man- 
kind. The writer is thoroughly orthodox in his theology, found- 
ing all his beliefs on Scripture, to which he attributes a high 
degree of inspiration. At the same time he manifests candour, 
and though intellectually narrow, is spiritually broad in his 
general tone. To every chapter are added references to various 
authors, and suggestions as to points for further inquiry, which 
are likely to be of service to students. As a text-book for theo- 
logical instruction, the book has this fundamental blemish, that 
the author has not freed himself from the notion that the teacher’s 
work is to set up and establish a certain set of opinions, instead 
of presenting the materials for judgment by giving the arguments 
on both sides of each controverted question, and leaving the 
individual mind to decide for itself. We doubt, however, if any 
English writer of the same theological school as Van Oosterzee 
would exhibit even the slight approach to this true method 
which may be seen in some parts of this volume. 


* Christian Dogmatics: a Text-book for Academical Instruction and Private 
Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by J. W. Watson, B.A‘, and M, J. 
Evans, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874, 
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